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— Diſfcontents.— Parliament meets. — Ill fumour in 
both. | houſes. — Remonſftrance againſt | foreigners, — 
Proceedings. — A place bill rejected by tie lords. as. 
Bill for ſbortening parliaments rejected by the King. — 
Affairs of Ireland. Grievances of that kingdom. — 4 
remonſtrance. — Parliament” prorogted. — Affair of 
Scotland; «= Obſequiouſneſs of. the Scots. — Ill-requit- 
ed by William. — Intrigues of  Fames. — His declara- 
tion. — Legal ſeverities.— Campaign of 1693. — Bat- 
tle of Landen. — Reflectiont. 3 on the Rhine 
— In Piedmont = In Spain — In Hungary. — Smyrna 
fleet taten. — Diſcontents. — Intrigues of King James. 
— Whigs and Tories promiſcuouſly in his intereſt.— 
The clergy favour him. — Purliament meets, == Pro- 


real un, of both fouſes. RO | | 

- State 11 8 , 
'FILLIAM had obtained the crown ' 

uplur ; | through the folly of his predeceſſor. He 4 * 1 

J OE was now in danger of loſing it, by his own wy 


78 negligence. Diſappointments in their views, 1692. 
of ie bad eſtranged from him the minds of the Whigs. He Obſervati- 
p. 53% Heiqguſted the Tories with the coldneſs of his manner, 
even when he diſtinguiſhed them moſt with his favour, 
The diſſolution of the conventivon-parliament, had di- 

Yor Thr: cis mainiſhed 
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0H A P. miniſhed the influence of the former, to a degree that 


J. 


offended their pride. They ſaw a Prince, who had 


" aſcended the throne upon their own principles, throw- 


Diſcon» 
tents, 


ditants of a few pariſhes in the Highlands of Scotland, 


ing himſelt into the hands of their political oppo- 
nents, from an avowed affection for thoſe prerogatives 
which he was called to circumſcribe. The ſame con- | 
duct which deprived the King of the attachment of his 
firſt friends in England, deſtroyed his intereſt with the | 
party which had accompliſhed the Tevolution in Scot- 

land. In both kingdoms, the ſeeds of diſcontent had 


been ſown with a laviſh hand; and they gradually roſe 


to maturity, in the progreſs of events. The people in 


Ing men, or from — fond of change, began to ſhow 
a manifeſt diſlike to t 


C 
L 
general, inflamed by diſappointment, miſled by deſign- : 
V 

the meaſures of the crown. They became jealous of © 


behaviour of the King, and 


foreigners. They complained of ah expenſive war, b 
where victory itſelf could produce no advantage to Bri- 1 
tain. They murmured againſt a ſtanding army. They if 
repined at the little uſe. made of n the great © 
and natural bulwark of England. ri 
Though the enemies of William exaggerated his fe 
miſmanagements, it muſt be allowed, that men who th 
judged of cauſes by events, had juſt reafon to com- iſ de 
plain. The expences of England, from the landing ec 
of the Prince of Orange, on the fith öf November iſ tie 
1688, to the twenty-ninth of September 1691, had bi 
amoumed to near eighteen: millions [a]. Beſides, great I n 
arrears were owing to the atmy in Treland, the navy r 
was deſtitute of ſtores, and the ſhips were out of re- of 
at The ſervice done in the intermediate time, ex- 
tuſive of the change made in the perſon of the Mo- Ja 
5 was far from being adequate to that enormous 
ſum. The war in Ireland had been at firſt ſtrangely 
negleted. It was'afterwards proſecuted "With little 
judgment, and it terminated in no honour. The inha- 


without any aid from abroad, and deſtitute of the in 
means of war at home, remained in arms againſt tHe 10. 

King, for more than two years. They had once to- 

"tally defeated his army uithe field. The checks whicll 


theſ 
[a] MS. 169t. Journals paſſim. | | 
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they had received, were neither ſplendid vor decifive; C HAP. 

and he dwed the pacification which enſued, to the in- J. 

fluence of his rival, and his bwn money [B], and not to 

the terror of his power. England had been; in the 1692. 

mean time, wounded in her pride. Her fleet had been 

twice defeated. Her enemy rode in triumph in the 

channel. Her coaſts were inſulted. She was left 

naked of troops, and expoſed to invaſion IJ. 
But William ought net, in common fairneſs, to be Secret in- 

blamed for all theſe misfortunes. He reigned over a * 

divided people. His title was diſputed by one party. 

He loſt the other, by not yielding to their claims upon 

his excluſive favour. His rival, in the mean time, 

ſupported by a powerful Monarch, either maimained 

war againſt him, within his kingdoms, or | hovered 

over the coaſt, with threatened invaſions.” Deprived 

by his roms. 4 manner, and 2vowed attachment to 

foreigners, of the affection of the Engliſh, he had no 

friends among his ſervants: His councils were betray- 

ed, his, orders neglected, his per on hated, his autho- 

rity deſpiſeil: p]. His my ſafetylay ultimately in the 

ted hu folly of his enemies; and |that' invincible 2iverfion to 

n. who I the French nation, which the people of England hatl 

o com- derived from their /anteſtors, --James* had ſcarcelatid. 

landing ed in Frande, When many of theſe, by whoſe deſer- 


yember tion he hau Joſt his throne, began ſecretly to favour 
91, bad his return. Men, who apparently had the chief hand 
ess great n the revolution, admitted his agents into conferences, 
he navy If and encourageũ cheir hopes EJ. The unprepared ſtate. 


of France, in the beginning of the year 1689, render- 
ing an iminediate invaſion of England impracticable; 
James, contrary to his 'own'spitiion [x], was induced to 
normous i tail to Ireland. He knew that it was impoſſible to 
ſtra ngely hold that exhauſted kingdom, apainſt the wealth and 
en lite Power of the Engliſh nation. To render his rival 
"he. inha- uneaſy in tlie poſſeſſion of his throne, and to furniſh 
Scotland} France with an opportunity of aiding him with effect 
e of theſſ| n England, was all that he expected from bis expedi- 
1 & thie ton [01]. in . 

once to- 

the) 


it of re- 
me, ex- 
the Mo- 


1 While 


[3] MS: 1691. fe] Nottingham to William, 1690. 
Jo] Intell, from England. MS. 1691. [x] Rereſby. 
Ir] Mem. to Lewis, MS. 1689. (e] Ibid. | 
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While _ was on the worſt terms with his fa- 
, the Catholics of Ireland, William, by 


dae coldneſs of his manner, and his exertion of the 


1692. 
with the 
Whigs. 


James gains 


many 
friends. 


lonels Bulkley and Sackville ſounded the Mar 


prerogative, loſt his influence with the Whigs in Eng- 


land and Scotland. Diſcontented friends are frequent- 
ly the moſt dangerous enemies. A plot was formed in 
Scotland, by the Preſbyterians, in favour of James, 
Many of the Whigs in England were privy to a con- 
ſpiracy, which threatened the ſubverſion of their for- 
mer principles. In both kingdoms, thoſe inferior 


agents of the party, who had ruined the late King, 


were now buſy in procuring his reſtoration. Sir John 
Cochran, Ferguſon, Wildman engaged themſelves 
deeply with James [H.] The leaders of the party, 
though they had not avowedly eſpouſed the cauſe of 
that Prince, became very indifferent concerning the 
fate of William. The very ſecrets of the cabinet were 
ſaid to have been betrayed, by the Earl of Mon- 
mouth to Wildman; and by the latter to the late 
King [I.] The Duke of Bolton, the Marquis of Win- 
cheſter, the Earl of Devonſhire, the Lord Montague 
were ſuſpected [x.] The party in general made no ſe- 


cret of their diſappointment, in the Prince whom they 


had raiſed to the throne. Thoſe who came over with 
him from Holland, and ſuch as firſt joined him on his 
arrival, hated his perſon and his government the 
moſt [L. 


w_ — 


The retreat of James from Ireland, thoug 


gh -unad- 
viſed, precipitate and weak, neither leſſened his influ- 
ence nor increaſed the intereſt of William. The To- 
ries, urged by their principles, favoured the former. 
The Whigs, ſwayed by their reſentment, till; conti- 
tinued adverſe to the latter. The agents of James 
were, in the mean time, extremely active. The Co- 
quis of 
Halifax and the Lord Godolphin. The Earl of Marl- 
borough, inflamed by recent injuries from William, 
and, perhaps, remembering his former obligations to 
James, began, as ſhall hereafter appear, to , 
; 8 $F wit 
[14] Caermarthen to William, June 13, 1690. [1] Ma- 
ry to William, 1690. [x] Caermarthen to William, 
1690, [L] Dalrymple's Appen. Stuart-papers. 
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with the latter. Admiral Ruſſel, diſappointed in his C HA P. 
own private views, as well as in his public expectati- I. 
ons from William, entered into the cabals, in favour —v— 
of the late King. The Marquis of Caermarthen, in 1692. 
all his avowed zeal for the revolution, liſtened, in ſe- 
cret to propoſals for the reſtoration of James [M. 
While the great offered their ſervice to the late King, 
that Prince neglected not to ſupport his intereſt with 
conſpiracies among the inferior ranks. © He correſpond- 
ed with Ferguſon. He informed him of his intentions. 
| He aſked his advice [N J. A party was formed in the 
city in his favour. The Tower was to have been ſur- 
prized. The guards were to be attacked, on the firſt 
news of his landing. The porions of William and 
Mary were to be ſeized [o]. 
The affairs of James wore a like fivgiralde aſpe&t Their views 
m Scotland, toward the end of 'the preceding year. 
The ceſſation of arms made by Breadalbin with the 
Highlanders, bad been begun and finiſhed by his con- 
ſent. | His firm friend the Earl of Arran had promiſed 
© body for body,” to uſe his own expreſſion, for the 
Earl of Argyle and the Marquis of Athol. The High- 
landers were again prepared to take the field. Ten 
thouſand men, under the Duke 'of Berwick and the 
Earl of Dumbarton, were to haye been ſent to Scot- 
land. The Marquis of Athol, the Earls of Argyle and 
Home, were to have received commiſſions, as lieute- 
nant-generals, from James. The intrigues of James 
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s influ» I extended, in England, to the projected meaſures of 
he To- parliament, and even to the very appointment of Wil- 
former. I Lam's ſervants. The delay, at firſt, in granting the 
|: conti- ſupply, the facility with which it was afterwards ob- 
James I tained, proceeded from the ſecret machinations of the 
he Co- late King's friends. Some of them wiſhed to leave 


rquis of I the kingdom naked to an invaſion, by refuſing money. 
of Marl- I Others to vote the exciſe, that their old maſter might 
William, enjoy the benefit, without the odium, of that unpo- 
ations to pular tax. Under the maſk of patriotiſm, they propoſ- 
rreſpond ed to attack his enemies. The Biſhops of Saliſbury 
with | B 3 and. 
7 1] Ma- \ F... 
| William, lu] SN Appen. and MS. 1 [x] Inftruc+. 
s. ions to G. H. MS. 1691. 1 Ibid. 3 | 
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CHAP. and St. Aſaph were to be impeached, for perſuading 


J. 


the clergy. to take the oaths to William, as a conqueror. 


Ihe Marquis of Caermarthen, though he might not 


1692 


Cor reſpon- 
dence of 
Marlbo- 
rough and 
Ruſſel. 


a; 


ohſtruct a reſtoration, was not, from his temporizing 
character, to be truſted. He was, therefore, to be 
terrified from office by an impeachment, for declaring 
that no King could reign in England, as long as the 
act of habeas corpus ſhould remain in force. The 
choice of his ſucceſſor, as miniſter, was left to James; 


and the conteſt, for preference, lay between the Mar- 


quis of Halifax and the Earl of Rocheſter [y]. To 
keep alive the ſpirit of diſcontent in the kingdom, Fer- 
guſon employed, for King James, that very private 
preſs, with which he had, ſome years before, ſo much 
annoyed the Duke of York | q }. Of IT EE 

Though the Whigs, by their leaders, and the moſt 


of the Tories, in their own names, had made engage- 


ments with the late King, he relied chiefly upon Mark 
borough and Ruffel. Marlborough had afſxed, in the 
moſt abject terms, and obtained forgiveneſs for his for- 
mer conduct, from James and his Queen [R J. He 
even became an agent for that Prince. He gained the 
Earl of Shrewſbury. He tampered with Caermarthen. 
He promiſed to bring back the Princeſs of Denmark 
to her duty to her father |s]. He undertook, in ſome 
degree, for the army. He requeſted, James to invade 
England, with twenty thouſand men. Though he was 
not truſted by James, he was, perhaps, ſincere in his 
profeſſions, and he effected what he promiſed. The 
Princeſs of Denmark, gained by his folicitations, warm- 
ed with a returning affection for her father, or urged 
by refentment for perſonal injuries received from Wil- 
ham and her ſiſter, made her peace with the late 
King. She wrote to him a letter full of contrition [T]. 
She aſked his forgiveneſs, and promiſed to join him 
whenever he ſhould land in England [u]. Marl. 
borough, judging it vain: to corrupt the captains of 
men of war, as they durſt not communicate the ſecret 
to the ſailors, was the perſon who adyiſed James to 
| 8 accept 

73 Ferguſon's Memorial, MS. Oct. 1691. [a] Ibid. 


[x! Jan. roth, 1691. fs] May z0th, 1691. [r! Dec. 
10th, 1691. [o] Dec. 1691. . e 
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invade 
he was 
in his 
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Warm- 
7 urged 
n Wil- 
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an [T]: 
din him 
Marl- 
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tion with the French fleet, ſhould they fall ty his way, 


7 


accept of the ſervices of Ruſſel Iv]. To avoid an ac- C = A P» 


would have been impoſſible. But it always was ip the C— 


admiral's power to carry the fleet from the ceùrſe held 


by the enemy, under the ſpecious pretence of orders. 
The conſpiracy. was fo great and general, that William 


ſeemed to have no friend to apprize him of his dan- 
ger. Though he diſmiſſed the earl of Marlborough 
from all his employments, in the month of January, 
though he diſgraced and deprived of her guards the 
Princeſs of Denmark, his reſentment ſeems to have 


rather proceeded from a renewal of private quarrels, 


than from any diſcovery of their ſecret negociations 
with the court of St. Germains. Y | 


1692. 


James himſelf had taken all the precautions, which Intrigues of 


prudence of the advice of his friends could ſuggeſt, to 
render his return agreeable to the nation. He endea- 
voured to awaken the feelings of his former ſubjects, 
with a detail of the injuſtice of his rival and his own 
misfortunes. He heped ta rouze their reſentment, by 
repreſenting, in a ſtrong light their grievances. He 
dwelt, in his propoſed declaration, on the tyranny of 
foreigners, He reminded the people of the enormous 
expences af government, the weight of taxes, the pro- 
fuſion of William, his glaring partiality to his country- 
men the Dutch. He yielded to all the requiſitions of 
the Whigs in favour of the ſubject. He ſatisfied the 
church of England, with regard to religion. The non- 
jurors were his determined friends. The clergy who 
had taken the oaths offered to return to their allegiance, 
and they were, with chearfulneſs, received. To ſatiſ- 


fy the world that the Proteſtant religion was in no dan- 


ger, five hundred clergymen bad engaged to join the 
late King upon his landing ; and to attend him in his 


progreſs to preach to the people. The deprived biſhops, 


the moſt of thoſe prelates, who had temporized with 
William, by taking the oaths, were buſy in inculcat- 


ing, upon the inferior clergy, the propriety of reſtor- 


B 4 ing 


* Marlborough's Meſſage, MS. 1694. James II. 
1692. | 


James in 
England. 
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C HA P. ing James; while they, at the ſame time, aſſured that 


I. Prince of their zeal and fidelity [W]. 
—Y— Encouraged by favourable accounts from Britain, 
5 _ and eager to turn the ſcale of the war, by placing that 
3 kingdom in the hands of à friend, Lewis the Four- 
teenth began to think ſeriouſly of an invaſion. James 
poſſeſſed of his native ſubjects an army almoſt equal to 
the purpoſe of the expedition. 'The tranſports which 
had carried to Ireland five thouſand French, in the 


year 1690, had brought back to France as many Iriſh. 


The Engliſh government had been at the expence of 


ſending fourteen thouſand more troops to James, after 
the capitulation of Limeric. Lewis promiſed to tranſ- 
port to Britain ten thouſand of this army, with a 
like number of French troops, under the convoy of 
his whole fleet, early in the year 1692. He began, 
in the month of January, to equip ſquadrons of men 
of war, at Toulon, Breſt, Rochfort, and Port- Lewis, 
An embargo was laid upon all merchantmen. All pri- 


vateers were recalled to man the fleet. An army, un- 


der the Mareſchal de Bellefons, filed off toward the 
coaſt of Normandy. 'Tranſports were prepared. James 
had concerted his meaſures with his friends in England. 
He had ſettled his conceſſions to the nation. To ſe- 


cure the Earl of Marlborough, already in diſgrace, 


from the further reſentment of William, he agreed, 
at his own requeſt, to except that nobleman from par- 

don, in his projected declaration to his people [x]. 
Preparati- Though ſo many perſons were privy to the de- 
ons of Wil- ſigns of James, though every channel of intelligence 
lem. brought news of the preparations of France, William 
| was ſtill a ſtranger to his own danger. He, however, 
made all neceſſary preparations for manning the fleet. 


Preſs-warrants continued to be executed, throughout 


the month of February. All failors fit for ſervice, 
were forced to enter on board the navy. The utmoſt 
expedition was uſed in the docks and yards. In the 
firſt week of March, all the ſhips of force had come 
round from Portſmouth, Many had fallen down from 

| Deptford, 


IW] Stuart papers, 1693. = Stuart papers, 1692. 


Da lrymple's Append. 
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Deptford, Woolwi 
William, upon his arrival in Holland, haſtened the 


Dutch fleet to ſea. The Amſterdam, the Maeſe, the 
2. 


North-Holland, the Zealand ſquadrons were ordered 


to proceed ſucceſſively to the Downs. The combined 


fleets formed a greater naval force than had ever 
covered the ſea. They conſiſted of ninety ſhips of the 
line, with many frigates and fire - ſhnips. They carried 


more than forty thouſand men, with near ſix thouſand 


guns. Ruſſel, in the Britannia, a firſt rate, command- 
ed in chief the whole. He reſolved to adhere to his 
engagements with James. But time and accident 
broke through all his deſigns [ y].. 


The late King had concerted with his friends in James ar- 
England, that the French fleet ſhould fail early in the ves at La 
year. Had the preparations of Lewis anſwered his ex- 


pectations, he propoſed to put to ſea in the middle of 
March, He, however, left not St. Germains until 


the eleventh of April. He had, even then, ſufficient 


time to carry his army to England, before the junction 
of Ruſſel with the Dutch fleet. Beſides that officer 
continued: his correſpondence, and aſſured him of his 
firm intention to ſerve his cauſe. He propoſed one of 


two alternatives. That James ſhould ſuſpend his ex- 


pedition till winter; or that he himſelf ſhould, under 
the pretence of making « deſcent on the coaſt of France, 


permit the French fleet to paſs. He accordingly ap- 
plied, but in vain, to the court of England, for per- 


miſſion to attack St. Maloes. He adviſed James, by 
all means, to prevent the meeting of the fleets. None 
of his officers was truſted with the ſecret; and he 
would, therefore, find himſelf under a neceſſity to 
fight. A contrary wind, which blew inceſſantly for 
four weeks, hindered the French from failing, and 
prevented James from conveying his inſtructions to 
Ruſſel. The Toulon ſquadron was kept, by the ſame 
adverſe wind, from paſſing the Streights. Tourville, 
with the Breſt ſquadron, was, after repeated efforts, 


driven back to his port. During this interval, the - 


Dutch joined the Engliſh in the Downs [Zz]. Ruſſel 
proceeded immediately to St. Helens, and ordered 
| two 


Iv] Stuart-paperg, 1692. [z] May 8. 
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CHAP. two fmall ſquadrons, that cruized on the coaſt of 
J. France, to join him in that place. | 
—>——— During this time of ſuſpence, the government of 
1692. England were not remiſs in their duty. Several of the 
* ſervants of the crown were in correſpondence with the 

merſures in late King. But they endeavoured, by a ſhew of ala- 
Eoglaud. crity againſt him, to prevent every ſuſpicion of infide- 
lity. Some imperfe& inſinuations of a plot had been 
carried to William in Flanders. The Earl of Port- 
land arrived, with fecret inſtructions for the Queen. 
The Earls of Huntington and Marlborough were ſent 
to the Tower, with others of lefler name. A procla- 
mation was iſſued, for apprehending ſeveral other per- 
ſons of rank, who had abſconded. A camp was form- 
ed between Petersfield and Portfmouth. Six regi- 
ments, under orders to embark for Flanders, were 
countermanded. The lieutenancy were commanded 
to raiſe the militia, The ſame precautians were uſed 
in Scotland. But Ireland was left to its fate. Orders 
were ſent to the fleet to fail in queſt of the enemy. A 
declaration, iſſued by James before he left St. Ger- 
mains, was publiſhed and anſwered, by authority. 
AQuivity and ſpirit prevailed every where; and that 
terror, which commonly precedes danger, was leſſen- 
ed by the buſtle of preparation [A]. N 8 
The feet The communication between France and England 
ſails toward was, in the mean time, completely interrupted. James, 
Lz Hogue. during all the time he had remained at La Hogue, 
received no intelligence from his friends in London [CB]. 
Captain Lloyd, who had been diſpatched to him by 
his adherents, with an important meſſage, and a letter 
from the princeſs of Denmark, was detained two 

months on his way. Tourville, upon a change of wind, 
ſailed at length from Breſt, with forty- four ſhips of 
the line. He directed his courſe to La Hogue. Un- 
fortunately for that admiral, the combined fleet of the 
enemy, conſiſting of many more than double his num- 
ber of ſhips, arrived, at the ſame inſtant, in the neigh- 
bourhood of that place. The weather, in the mean 
time, was extremely hazy. On the nineteenth of 
May, about four of the clock in the morning, the ſun 
| having 

{+} Gazettes, 1692, [an] James II. 1692. 
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having cleared a little the weather, admiral Ruſſel deſ. CHAP. 
_ cried the enemy holding, with a very ſmall gale at weſt l. 
and by ſouth, their courſe ſouthward, on the ſame —wv— 
tack with himſelf. They began on both ſides to form 1692. 
the line. Tourville, who had been irritated by a re- 
fletion thrown on his courage, by de Seignelay, re- 
ſolved to fight the enemy, though he was not ignorant 
of their force. He bore down upon the combined 
fleets at ten of the clock. The Dutch were in the 
van. The French admiral threw out the ſignal of 
battle, as he advanced on Ruſſel, who lay to receive 
him, with his fore top-ſail to the maſt [o]. 

At half an hour after eleven, Tourville, in the Roy- An engage- | 

al Sun, of one hundred and four guns, brought to, “. 

within three quarters of a muſket ſhot, of the Britan- 
nia of one hundred guys, commanded by Ruſſel. The 
reſt of the French admiral's diviſion fell in with the 
Engliſh line. A {mart engagement enſued. The two 
commanders plied their guns very warmly, till one of 
theclock. The weather, during the engagement, fell 
almoſt calm. 'Tourville was diſabled. His rigging, 
fails, and yards were ſhot. His fire began to ſlacken. 
He ordered his boats to tow. him to windward. Five 
freſh ſhips of the ſquadron, with a furious fire, cover- 
ed their admiral's retreat. About four of the clock, a 
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ind thick fog fell on the battle ; and the firing ceafed. At | 
es, half after five, a ſmall breeze of wind aroſe at Faſt. 1 
ue, The weather „Ille up a little. The French were | 
BJ. running on every ſide. Ruſſel gave the ſignal for the | 
by fleet to chaſe. The ſog returned and night came on. 
tter The French ſtood to the Weſt, with all their ſails. 
wo The breeze was ſo light that little way could be made. 
nd, The fog continued the greateſt part of the next day. 


Toward the evening, Ruſſel took in the ſignal for the 
line of battle; and ordered each ſhip to make the beſt 
of her way, in purſuit of the enemy. The tide of 
ebb being done, both fleets came to an anchor; both 
reſolving to take advantage of the next return of the 
tide [D]. 


8 


[ c] Ruſſe!'s Letter to Nottingham, June 2, 1692. 
Lo] Ibid, | 
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CHAP. In the morning of the twenty firſt of May, all the 
I. French ſhips were far advanced toward the Race of 
—— Alderney. One and twenty however were driven 
1092. eaſtward, from the entrance of the Race, by the tide 
of flood, toward Cape La Hogue. Three of that 


Sixtee hat 
— hips number endeavoured to tack to the weſtward, againſt 


burnt. the current. But one of them, after two or three 
ſhort boards ran aſhore. The other two were wea- 
thered by the ſternmoſt ſhips of Ruſſel's ſquadron. 
Sir Ralph Delaval, rear admiral of the red, was or- 
dered to deſtroy the three ſhips. Ruſſel himſelf ſtretch- 
ed after the remaining eighteen, who hauled in for 
La Hogne. Five made their eſcape eaſtward, in the 
night. Thirteen were obſerved, on the twenty-ſecond, 
hauled in cloſe with the ſhore. On the twenty-third, 
rear-admiral Rooke was ordered, with ſeveral men of 
war, the fire-ſhips and boats of the fleet, to deſtroy 
the enemy's ſhips. The men of war could not ap- 

proach. He, however, burnt ſix ſhips in the night. 
The remaining ſeven were deſtroyed in the ſame man- 
ner, the next day. Little reſiſtance was made by the 
French. Their officers had retired, and the men fled, 
upon the approach of the Engliſh ſailors. James him- 
ſelf is ſaid to have been a ſpectator of this laſt action, 
but 'Tourville refuſed to receive his advice. The ar- 
my intended for the invaſion were near; but they had 
the mortification to behold a deſtruQion which they 
could not prevent [E]. | | ; 
Obſervati- The French owed their misfortunes in the battle, or 
ons rather in the affair of La Hogue, as it has been more 
juſtly called, to their preſumption, at firſt, and after- 
wards to their want of ſpirit and ſkill. Tourville ſup- 
ported with little courage and leſs conduct, the battle 
into which he had wantonly entered. The ſuperior 
{Kill of the Engliſh, in mapaging light breezes of 
wind and impetuous tides, gave them a great advan- 
tage over an enemy, who were manifeſtly conquered 
in their own minds. The French ſuffered little in the 
engagement. Tourville's ſhip was the only one in 
any degree diſabled. None was taken, none funk, 
tew even ſuffered in their rigging. Ruſſel himſelf, 
| though 


E] Ruſſel's letter to Nottingham, June 2, 1692. 
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ſpirit, owed his ſucceſs more to accident and the folly 


of his enemies, than his own conduct. Had the Dutch "" 
2. 


ſhewed the ſame alacrity in fighting, which they had 
exhibited upon a former occaſion againſt Tourville, 
the ruin.of the French fleet might have been render- 
ed complete. But the hazineſs of the weather ; the” 
very fears of the French, upon perceiving themſelves 
much outnumbered; the confuſion and want of plan 
which prevail in all naval engagements, ought to have 
ſaved the victors from the cenſure which ſome writers 
have thrown on their conduct. The chief loſs of the 
French conſiſted in that of their ſhips. Sixteen men 
of war, between fifty-ſix, and one hundred and four 
guns, were burnt. Twenty tranſports ſhared the 
lame fate. Few were killed on either fide. Among 
the ſlain, on the part of the vitors, the moſt re- 
gretted were admiral Carter and captain Haſtings [*}. 
Ruſſel, it is certain, meant nothing leſs than to ob- 


ſtruct the fervice for which the French fleet were to on the affair 


. 13 
though a man of too much courage not to fight withCH AP. 


ſail. His loitering at St. Helens, for ten days after he of b. 


had paſſed through the Downs; his applying, in con- Hog 


cert with the late King, to the miniſtry for leave to 
attack St. Maloes; his calling in the ſquadrons that 
obſeryed under Carter and Delaval the motions of the 
enemy; ſeem all to have been calculated to accom- 
modate the intended invaſion. He knew that the 
ſame winds which carried himſelf out of the river, 


would have favoured Tourville, in leaving Breſt. K 


few days would have brought the French fleet to La 
Hogue. A few hours would have wafted the invaders 


to the coaſt of Suſſex. When James ſhould land, he 


was determined. to throw off the maſk and declare for 


that Prince. Thi prudence, or perhaps, the terrors 


of the government defeated his meaſures. They re- 
fuſed to agree to the propoſed deſcent, - They ordered 
him to take the advice of a council of war. The re- 
ſult was, that the fleet ſtretched over to La Hogue. 
But with a deſign to return to St. Helen's in four days. 
The fate of the Britiſh kingdoms depended uponac- 


cident. 


„ e! Gazette. 


ac. 


Conduc of 
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CHAP. cident. Had Tourville artived on the ebaſt of Ner- 
I. mandy a few days before, or had the winds detatned 
him till Ruſſel's propoſed return to his old ſtation; the 
1692. crown of England would have been transferred to the 
late King, without conteſt IJ]. 
James was rarher diſappointed than rendered delpe- 
James. .. rate, by the ſucceſs ſof the Engliſh fleet. He laid the 
dus at ſes, blame upon accident. He continued his correſpon- 
dence with Ruflel. He held his former communica- 
tion with his friends in England. Though the object 
of his reſtoration was rendered a little more diftant, he 
kept it ſtill in view. His agents were buſy. ' The 
diſcontented caballed in his favour. Men in office be- 
trayed to him the ſecrets of the cabinet; and ſome- 
times, guided their conduct by his advice. He 
retired to St. Germans, where his queen had borne 2 
daughter in his abſence. The Engliſh fleet remained 
in a ſtate of inaction, during the reſt of the ſummer. 
The miniſtry propoſed to catry into execution a de- 
ſcent on the French ceaſt, which had been projected 
in the preceding winter. Ruſſel, diſcontentel with 
government, and provoked by ſomie orders ſent to him 
by the queen, which he deemed the the effect of ig- 
norance [x], rendered ineffe dual a ſcheme which 
promiſed no great ſucceſs. The French fleet retired 
to their ports. They had'loft but a very few men in 
their late misfortune. They filled the whole channel 
with their privateers. The merchants ſuſtained much 
loſs. The great expectations which the nation de- 


rived from the late victory, were damped wilt its 


want of beneficial conſequences. The mmiſtry eotn- 
plained of Ruſſel, and Ruſſel of the miniſtry. Cla- 
mour, diſappointment, and ill humour prevailed; after 


an event which promiſed general ſatisfaction and 


Joy LL]. 
Campaign Though the fate of En land ſeeted to de epend 
in Flanders. on the operations at fea, William turned his bis prin- 
cipal attention to the war by land. He was the chain 
of union between the heads of the grand nic 


* the 
[u] Stvart papers. [1] gerne 1692. James II. 


[«j Burnet, vol. iii. [L] Ibid. 
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the life and ſpirit of -theit-councils-#nd armes. The C HA P. 
force of the allies had however been, in ſome degree, l. 
diminiſhed, by the intrigues of Lewis the Fourteenth, — 
and miſunderſtandings between themſelves. Diſputes 1692. 
between the Emperor and the Elector of Saxony, had 
induced the latter to recal his troops to his own domi- 
nions. Sweden and Denmark continued their neutra - 
lity. The Helvetic body diſcovered an inclination to 
favour” the cauſe of France. To ſüpply the place of 
the Saxons, the Emperor and King of England gained 
the younger branch of 'thehowſe-: of Lunenburgh to 
theif party. The Dukes of Zell and Hanover, upon 
the promiſe of an eleQoral cap, with a certainty of 
tHe inveſtitttre be fore the end of the year, undertook 
to march ſix thouſand troops to join the Imperialiſts, 
and four thouſand to reinforce the army of the allies 
in Flanders. The Spaniards had raiſed to the gobern- 
ment of that country, the Elector of Bavaria; a 
Prince whoſe ſpirit and abilities promiſed to ſupport 
the feebleneſs of the common cauſe, on that ſide. 
Frafce Wäs, in the mean time, active in her prepara- 
tions, and prudent in the diſpoſition of Her armies. 
'The A2 chal de Lorges commanded on the upper 
Rhine De Joyeufe- occupied the country of Eye- 
feldt. De Böufflers lay between the Sambre and the 
Meufe. Luxembourg, in the naine of the Dauphin, 
cotimanded in Flanders [I. 
Lewis the Fburteenth ard William ſet out, on the Namur 
fame day, to join their reſpective armies. ' The firſt takeo. 
arrived in his camp; on the twentieth of May, On 
the twerity-third, all his'troops were in motion. He 
ſuddenly ſat down before Namur. The King 'with 
forty-five thouſand men, proſecuted the ſiege. He 
was covered by Luxembourg, with another army. 
The town was ſtrong. The citadel'was deemed im- 

ghable. The Prince de Barbaſon commanded in 
the place, with a well-appointed garriſon of ten thou- 
ſand men. The famous Coehorn defended, in perſon, 
a new fort called by his own name. But de Vauban 


directed 
[] Hiſt. de France, Tom. ii. "Hiſt. & Allemagne, 


Tom, vii. 
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16 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
CHAP. directed the attack. The eyes of all Europe were 
I. turned toward Namur. Two great Kings, at the 

| = head of two powerful armies, turned their whole 
1692. thoughts to this important enterpriſe: A battle; which 
was to decide the fate of the war, was daily to be ex- 
pected. The French attacked [x] the place with 


incredible vigour. The town, in fix days, was forced 


to capitulate [0]. William, in the mean time, ad- 
vuanced, with an army of one hundred thouſand, men, 
and fat down within cannon ſhot of Luxembourg's 
lines. The ſmall river Mehaigne ran between the ar- 
mies. An ineffeQual cannonade enſued. 'The French 
preſſed with vigour the ſiege of the new fort. Coe- 


horn made an obſtinate defence. But being driven 


from the covered way, on the twenty-ſecond of July, 
and forced to retire with great loſs into the body of 
the place, he capitulated. 'The fate of the. citadel 
was ſoon after decided. The garriſon evacuated the 
place, on the thirtieth of July; and Lewis returned 
in triumph to Verſailles [P]. | 


Though William loſt reputation, by permitting 4 


Battle of place of ſuch importance as Namur to be taken in his 


steinkirk. fight, his inactivity may be juſtified, in ſome degree, 


by the ſtrong poſition of the enemy. The Duke de 
Luxembourg, one of the beſt generals of the age, had 
poſted himfelf to great advantage, on the banks of the 
Mehaigne. The unſeaſonable rains had une xpectedly 
ſwelled the ſtream, and formed into moraſſes the ad- 
joining fields. To make, at firſt, an attack, was to 
riſque a defeat; and the place ſurrendered before Wil- 
liam, who was always ſlow in his councils, could de- 


termine upon any vigorous meaſure to raiſe the ſiege. 
To retrieve the glory which he had loſt before Namur, 
William endeavoured to ſupriſe the French army un- 


der the Duke of Luxembourg at Steinkirk. The 
attack was chiefly carried on by the Engliſh in co- 
lumns. They aſcended with amazing reſolution and 
ſpirit the riſing ground, on which a wing of the French 
army lay encamped. They took polfeton of their 

5 FE | batteries, 


to] June 29. N. 8. lo] July s. le] Hit. de 


France, tom. ili. 
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aſſailants were not properly. ſupported. The ſecond 
line of the French advanced. The rencounter was ob- 
ſtinate and bloody. The conteſt was maintained for 


their own number, dead on the field. Though this 
bloody battle was attended with no material conſe- 
quences, an undiſputed victory remained to the 
French. The king gained no reputation for his con- 
duct. But the valour of his troops deſerved great ap- 
plauſe. The generals Mackay, Lanier, and Douglas, 
the Earl of Angus and ſeveral officers of diſtinction 
were killed in this unfortunate field. The Prince de 
Turenne and the Mareſchal de Bellefons were 
numbered among the flain, on the ſide of the 
French ['q]. | 


life of William, and the execution of one Grandval, 
the pretended aſſaſſin, gave occaſion to much reflection 
and noiſe. + Lewis the Fourteenth and the late King 
of England were involved by the diſcoverers in this 
conſpiracy. But as there is no probability that the 
former would be guilty of ſuch a villainous deſign; ſo 
there is now a certainty, that the latter rejected, al- 
ways, with becoming horror, all propoſals of the like 
kind. The incident, however, ſerved, at the time, 
the views of party; and loaded, with a degree of infa- 
my, an unhappy Prince, already ruined by his folly 
and misfortunes. Ihe hopes of a reward for the diſ- 
covery, gave birth, in all appearance, to a plot laid 
chiefly at the door of de Louvois, who was latel 

dead. His ſon, de Barbefieux, was accuſed of carry- 
ing on what his father had begun. But as the odium 
of the murder itſelf would do more harm, than what 


iam, the prudence of the French court may be truſt- 
ed with regard to their innocence. 
Vor. II. . | The 


I Hiſt. de France, tom. iii. Gazettes, paſſim. 


batteries, and were, for ſome time, maſters of their CHA P- 


line. The whole camp was in confuſion, But the 


four hours. The allies were at length repulſed, hav- 
ing left many thouſands! of the enemy, as well as of - 


The campaign in Flanders languiſhed after the bat- A conſpira · 
tle of Steinkirk. The diſcovery of a plot againſt the J *8*" 
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could be derived of advantage from the death of Wil - 
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CHAP. The French, in exerting their chief force in Flan- 
I. ders, left their own country expoſed, on the fide of 
Y—— Dauphine. The army under de Catinat was found 
1692. too weak to reſiſt the Duke of Savoy. That Prince 
uy 05 ſufficiently revenged himſelf for the inſults which he 
the Rhine, had received in his own dominions, in the two preced- 
and in Hun- ing campaigns. He entered Dauphiné, in the month 
OY of July. He ravaged the open country. He attack- 
ed the fortified towns. 'The ſurrender of Embrun, on 
the ſeventeenth of Auguſt, was ſoon followed by the 
taking of Gap. In the midſt of his ſucceſs, the Duke 
fell ili of the ſmall-pox. Diſſentions prevailed among 
the nations which compoſed his motley army, He 
found himſelf obliged to retire, and to evacuate the 
places which he had ſeized. On the Rhine, the 
Mareſchal de Lorges defeated the Prince of Wertem- 
berg, on the ſeventeenth of September. He forced 
the Prince of Heſſe to raiſe the ſiege of Ebenbourg. 
The Marquis d' Harcourt obtained ſome advantages in 
the county of Chinei; and de Boufflers bombarded 
Charleroy, on the nineteenth of October. The cam- 
paign, upon the whole, ended with ſufficient glory to 
France. Her allies were not equally ſucceſsful, on 
their ſide of the war. Great Waradin was taken 
the Imperialiſts, after a long blockade; and thoſe diſ- 
tractions, which uſually attend the misfortunes of the 
Ottomans, involved the Seraglio in blood [R]. 
The defeat of the French fleet at La Hogue had 
removed the fears of the nation from a foreign ene- 
my; but the domeſtic tranquillity was ſtill diſturbed, 
by ſurmizes of plots, conſpiracies, and treaſons. Men 
in general believed, that ſome ſecret machinations ex- 
iſted, in favour of tbe late King. No proofs had ap- 
peared againſt the ſuſpected. The Earls of Hunting- 
ton, Scarſdale, and Marlborough, had been ſent to 
the Tower, upon the accuſation of one Young; 4 
criminal, actually under the execution of the law, in 
Newgate, for forgery. This infamous perſon, by 
the advice of a priſoner for debt, in the ua gaol, 
and by the aid of one Blackhead, framed an aſſocia- 
; tion 


Young's 
forger ies. 


[s] Hiſt. de France, tom. iii. 
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WILLIAM AND MARY. 19 
tion againſt the government; to which he annexed the C H A P. 
names of the Earls of Saliſbury and Marlborough, the I. 
deprived Archbiſhop, of Canterbury, the Biſhop of ——_— 
Rocheſter, and other perſons of rank. The Biſhop 1692. 
of Rocheſter being confronted with Blackhead, de- 

tected the villainy of the accuſation, to the ſatisfaction 


of the council. But the court, ſuſpecting Marlbo- 


rough of ſome ſecret intrigues with James; {till encou- 
raged Y oung. His fine was paid; and he himſelf was 
diſcharged from priſon. Marlborough, in defiance of 
the Habeas corpus act, was. detained in the Tower, by 
a chichane of law, even after the grand jury of Mid- 
dleſex had found a bill of forgery; and ſubornation of 
perjury, againſt Young [s]. | 
Theſe legal ſeverities recalled the memory of for- Diſcontents. 

mer times; and they ſeemed more grievous, as they 
were now leſs expected. The paſſions of men, in- 
flamed by faction and party were ready to receive im- 
preſſions of the worſt kind. The preſs groaned with 
polemical pamphlets. The Jacobites attacked the 
meaſures of government, and accuſed the King of a 
breach of faith to the nation. The Whigs complain- 
ed of the management of the war, the burden of 
taxes, the imperfect ſecurities of the liberties of the 
people. They affirmed; that the aid given for the 
maintenance. of the war at land had been abſolutely 
loſt, That; inſtead of breaking the power of France, 
the efforts of the allies had covered her arms with re- 
nown: The grand army, under the King in Flanders, 
they ſaid, had loſt ground to the enemy. The Ger- 
mans had received a check, on the Rhine. The ef- 
torts of the Spaniards in Catalonia had been feeble 
and ineffeQual. 'The retreat of the Duke of Savoy 
had put an end to the hopes of the allies, on that ſide. 
The navy, though ſucceſsful againſt the fleet of the 
enemy, had not been able to protect the commerce of 
the kingdom againſt their privateers. Theſe ſuggeſti- 
ons were received with avidity, by a people accuſtom- 
ed to blame the meaſures of every government. The 


| facts, though exaggerated, were true in the main; 


C 2 and 


[8] Caſe of the Earls of Huntington and Marlborough. 
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CHAP. The French, in exerting their chief force in Flan- 
I. ders, left their own country expoſed, on the fide of 
YL Dauphine. The army under de Catinat was found 
1692. too weak to reſiſt the Duke of Savoy. That Prince 


10 Sate, os ſufficiently revenged himſelf for the inſults which he 


the Rhine, had received in his own dominions, in the two preced- 
and in Hun- ing campaigns. He entered Dauphiné, in the month 
OT of July. He ravaged the open country. He attack- 

ed the fortified towns. The ſurrender of Embrun, on 


the ſeventeenth of Auguſt, was ſoon followed by the 


taking of Gap. In the midſt of his ſucceſs, the Duke 

fell ill of the ſmall-pox. Diſſentions prevailed among 

the nations which compoſed his motley army. He 

found himſelf obliged to retire, and to evacuate the 

places which he had ſeized. On the Rhine, the 

Mareſchal de Lorges defeated the Prince of Wertem- 

berg, on the ſeventeenth of September. He forced 

the Prince of Heſſe to raiſe the ſiege of Ebenbourg. 

The Marquis d' Harcourt obtained ſome advantages in 

the county of Chinei; and de Boufflers bombarded 

Charleroy, on the nineteenth of October. The cam- 

Paign, .upon the whole, ended with ſufficient glory to 

France. Her allies were not equally ſucceſsful, on 

their ſide of the war. Great Waradin was taken by 

the Imperialiſts, after a long blockade; and thoſe diſ- 

tractions, which uſually attend the misfortunes of the 

Ottoman, involved the Seraglio in blood [R]. 

n The defeat of the French fleet at La Hogue had 
fuorger ies. | | <4 

removed the fears of the natton from a foreign ene- 

my; but the domeſtic tranquillity was ſtill diſturbed, 

by ſurmizes of plots, conſpiracies, and treaſons. Men 

in general believed, that ſome ſecret machinations ex- 

iſted, in favour of the late King. No proofs had ap- 


peared againſt the ſuſpected. The Earls of Hunting- 


ton, Scarſdale, and Marlborough, had been ſent to 
the Tower, upon the accuſation of one Young; 3 
criminal, aQually under the execution of the law, in 
Newgate, for forgery. This infamous perſon, by 
the advice of a priſoner for debt, in the Ire gaol, 
and by the aid of one Blackhead, framed an aſſocia- 

: | tion 


\ 


La! Hiſt. de France, tom. iii. 
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tion againſt the government; to which he annexed the CH AP. 
names of the Earls of Saliſbury and Marlborough, the I. 
deprived Archbiſhop, of Canterbury, the Biſhop of 
Rocheſter, and other perſons of rank. The Biſhop 1692. 
of Rocheſter being confronted with Blackhead, de- 
tected the villainy of the accuſation, to the ſatisfaction 
of the council. But the court, ſuſpecting Marlbo- 
rough of ſome ſecret intrigues with James, ſtill encou- 
raged Y oung. His fine was paid, and he himſelf was 
diſcharged from priſon. Marlborough; in defiance of 
the labeas corpus att; was. detained in the Tower, by 
a chichane of law, even after the grand jury of Mid- 
dleſex had found a bill of forgery; and ſubornation of 
perjury, againſt Young [s]. "pet 
Theſe legal ſeverities recalled the metnory of for- Diſconteats, 
mer times; and they ſeemed more grievous, as they 
were now leſs expected. The paſſions of men, in- 
flamed by faction and party were ready to receive im- 
preſſions of the worſt kind. The preſs groaned with 
polemical pamphlets. The Jacobites attacked the 
meaſures of government, and accuſed the King of a 
breach of faith to the nation. The Whigs complain- 
ed of the management of the war, the burden of 
taxes, the imperfect ſecurities of the liberties of the 
people. They affirmed, that the aid given for the 
maintenance of the war at land had been abſolutely 
loſt. That; inſtead of breaking the power of France, 
the efforts of the allies had covered her arms with re- 
nown: The grand army, under the King in Flanders, 
they ſaid, had loſt ground to the enemy. The Ger- 
mans had received a check, on the Rhine. The ef- 
forts of the Spaniards in Catalonia had been feeble 
and ineffectual. The retreat of the Duke of Savoy 
'unting- had put an end to the hopes of the allies, on that ſide. 
ſent to The navy, though ſucceſsful againſt the fleet of the 
zung; à enemy, had not been able to protect the commerce of 
law, in che kingdom againſt their privateers. Theſe ſuggeſti- 
ſon, by ens were received with avidity, by a people accuſtom- 
ve gaol, ed to blame the meaſures of every government. The 
aſlocia - facts, though exaggerated, were true in the main; 

tion C 2 and 


[8] Caſe of the Earls of Huntington and Marlborough. 
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20 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


CHAP. and men found, in their aun burdens, that they had 
I. ſome reaſon to complain (r. 


1692. to England. Having arrived from Bruſſels at the 
Parliament 


— the fifteenth, in the Maeſe; and on the twentieth 


came to Kenſington. He met his parliament at Weſt- 
minſter, on the fourth of November. He expreſſed 
to them his joy, at having an opportunity of thank- 
ing them again for their large ſupplies. He hoped, 

he ſaid, for their future advice and aſſiſtance againſt 
the exceſſive power of France. 'They had great rea- 
ſon to rejoice, he ſaid, at the late victory at ſea. He 
wiſhed that he could tell them of an equal ſucceſs by 
land. He informed them, that the French were re. 
pairing the loſs, which they had ſuſtained in their 
fleet. That they deſigned to augment their army 
againft the next campaign. He, therefore, declared, 
that it was abſolutely neceſſary that, at leaſt, an equal 
force ſhould be maintained in the enſuing, as in the 
preſent year; and he deſired the commons to give a 
ſuitable ſupply. He was ſenſible, he ſaid, of the hea- 
vy charge upon his people. He regretted the incon- 
venience of ſending great ſums of money out of the 
kingdom, for the payment of troops abroad. He 
promi ſed to attempt a deſcent on France. He took 
notice of the ſignal deliverance from the French inva- 
ſion. He entertained no doubt of their ſupport. He 
requeſted diſpatch in their councils. He aſſured them, 
that he had no intereſt ſeparate from theirs. That he 
had no aim, but to render his people happy. He con- 
cluded with obſerving, that as he never ſpared his per- 
fon for the good of his ſubjects, he would continue to 


England [u]. 
m6 Though this ſpeech feemed nee * gain the 
in good opinion of parliament, neither of the houſes re- 


turned their immediate thanks, by an addreſs. The 
commons adjourned for a week, the lords for three 


days 


t Publications, An. 1692. [v] Journals, Nov, 
4th, 1692. | 


L——— ]n the midſt of theſe diſcontents, William returned 


Hague, on the eleventh of October, he embarked, on 


encounter dangers, for the honour and I of 
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nad days. The latter, when they met, inſtead of paying C H A p. 
 [B their compliments to the King, began to vindicate J. 
ned their own privileges. The lords, who had been com 


mitted to the Tower, repreſented their grievances. 1692. 
They were ſupported, with great warmth by their 
friends. The conſtable of the Tower was ordered to 
ptoduce the warrants of com mitment. The judges of 
the king's bench were commanded to appear before 
the houſe, to anſwer for their refuſ; iſcharge the 
recognizance, into which the impriſoned peers had en- 
tered for their appearance. Vielent debates enſued. 
The oppoſition, in every motion prevailed. Reſolu- 
tions were framed to guide the judges of oyer and ter- 
miner, in their proceedings on the Habeas corpus act. 
The lords declared, that two witneſſes of the delin- 
quency were neceſlary to juſtify the remanding any 
perſon to priſon, upon his application to be admitted 
to bail. A motion was made and carried, for enter- 
ing this reſolution on the books, as a ſtanding rule to all 
future judges. The mode of ſetting free the accuſed 
priſoners became a matter of great debate. The ; 
King interfered. To end the conteſt, he promiſed to 
give directions for diſcharging the bail of the lords, in 
the king's bench. But fo much inflamed were the ma- 

| Jority, that they determined to enter upon no buſineſs 
till the King's promiſe was actually performed [V]. 

This conceſſion from the court was not ſufficient to both houſes, 
allay the heats in parliament. The commons, on the 
tenth of November, had voted thanks to the King for 
his ſpeech. They ordered an addreſs to the Queen, 
acknowledging her prudent adminiſtration in the ab- 
ſence of her huſband. But they, at the ſame time, 
reſolved to preſent an addreſs, deſiring that the allian- 
ces made with the Sates, in the months of April and 
Auguſt 1689, and all other alliances with the princes - 
and States of Europe, ſhould be laid before the 
houſe [w]. They entered into an examination of the 
management of the war at ſea, They voted thanks 
to Admiral Ruſſel for his victory. But they reſolved 
to inquire, why that victory had not been purſued. 
. ä C 3 This, 


| [v] Journals of the Lords. [W] Nov. 10. 
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I. 


A ſupply 
granted, 


CHAP. This, however, was ſoon after dropt. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


A refolution 
to offer advice to the King, was attended with no bet- 


* fate. A great animoſity againſt the preference 
1692. 


given to foreigners exhibited itſelf in the debates of the 
houſe. They reſolved, that ane article of the propoſ- 
ed advice ſhould bear, that he ſhould fill all vacancies, 
as they ſhould happen among the general officers, with 
the ſubjects of Great Britain; and that the commander 
in chief of the Engliſh troops ; ſhould be an Engliſhman. 
This xeſolution was aimed at the Count de Solmes, 
on whoſe conduct toward the national troops, at the 
battle of Steinkirk, they ſeverely animadyerted [x]. 
Notwithſtanding theſe ſymptoms of diſcontent among 
the commons, that aſſembly ſeemed more hoſtile to 
the miniſtry, than adverſe to the King. Though 


James was in correſpondence with ſome leaders, in 


the two houſes, he had deſpaired of guiding the con- 
duct of either, long before the parliament met [v]. 
The previous motion of advice was introduced and 
managed by his friends, ſupported by ſome zealous 
Whigs. But this attempt was defeated, by frequent 
adjournments. On the twenty - ſecond of Novem- 
ber [Zz], a general ſupply was voted. The commons, 
on the ſecond of December, ſpecified the ſums grant- 
ed, for each ſervice {a]. Near four millions were 
allowed, for the land and ſea ſervice; together with 
ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, to ſupply the 
deficiency in the poll-tax. of the preceding year. Theſe 
great ſums were raiſed by various ways and means. A 
tax of four ſhillings in the pound, was charged upon 
all lands, according to their yearly value ; with a vote 
of credit to enable the King to raiſe maney at ſeven 
per cent. upon that fund. A fund of credit, for one 
million, was alſo eſtabliſhed, on the hereditary exciſe, 
by way of tontine. But all theſe proviſions appearing 
inadequate to the wants of government, an addition- 


al impoſition was laid upon merchandize, before the 


end of the ſeſſion [B]. 
THE 


[x] Journals paſſim. V 3 Sept. 1692. 
{x} Journals, Nov. 22. 0 ec. 2. (»] Feb. 3, 1693- 
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ion TI lords were much more refractory than the CH AP. 
bet- commons. The former ſeemed offended with the I. | 
-NCe King, as well as with his meaſures. The latter ſhew- W 
the ed only their diſlike to the acting miniſter, the Earl of, 1692. 
poſ- Nottingham. The diſcontented lords availed them- 2 
cies, ſelves of the article in the ſpeech, where William aſk. 7 
with ed advice of his parliament. Under this cover, they 
nder endeavoured to ſend a remonſtrance to the throne. 
man. Thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves maſt for the 
mes, revolution, were the chief promoters of a meaſure, 
t the which diſtreſſed and offended the King. The Earl of 
37 Devonſhire, though lord-ſteward of the houſehold, 
nong preferred his principles to the adherence to the court, 
le to expected from his office. The Earls of Shrewſbury, 
ough Monmouth, "Torrington, Macclesfield, and Warring- 
rs, in ton, and the Lord Mountague, who were deemed the 
Con- moſt ſteady Whigs, were the moſt violent againſt 

[v]. William and his partiality to ſtrangers. The Earl of 
d and Marlborough, yielding to his own reſentment, and iu 
ealous concert with James [c], appeared a principal in the 
quent motions againſt foreigners. The Earl of Bath, who 
VEm- had four years. before, betrayed Plymouth to the Prince 
mons, of Orange, had engaged to execute the ſame ſervice for 
grant- the late King [p]. To give an earneſt of his zeal, 
3 were he joined heartily with Marlborough. The Tory 
r with lords, not in office, ſupported the oppoſition on popu- 
ply the lar grounds. Though the majority of the biſhops fa- 
Theſe voured James 1n ſecret, they adhered, except one, 
ns. A to the court; and ſeveral peers who were in correſ- 
d upon Pondence with the court of St. Germains [x], endea- 

a vote voured to cover their private engagements, by ſup- 
t ſeven porting, in public, the cauſe of William. 
for one The parties were ſo equally poiſed, that almoſt 1693. 
exciſe, the whole winter was ſpent in the fierceſt debates. They re- 
pearing The people themſelves were not unconcerned ſpecta- e 
Jdition- tors of the conteſt. Their jealouſy of foreigners, hs es. 
ore the indignity of truſting to aliens the defence of the 

| kingdom, while the native troops were employed 

Tur abroad, the real and ſuppoſed inſolence of Dutch 

C 4 favourites 

t. 1692- : 


3, 1693- 


lol Stuart-papers, Nov. 1692. Lo] Ibid. [E] Ibid. 
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CHAP. favourites and officers, combined to inflame the 


I. paſſions of the nation againſt the crown. The op- 


= poſing lords, in ſome meaſure, at length prevailed. A. 
1093. remonſtrance was preſented [y] to the King, conſiſting 


Proceedings 
of both 
houſes. 


of five articles. The peers deſired, that the com- 
manding officer of the Engliſh, next the King himſelt, 
ſhould be an Engliſhman. That the Engliſh officers 
ſhould have precedency of all officers of the ſame rank 
in the confederate armies, except thoſe of crowned 
heads. That the twenty thouſand men, deſtined for 
the defence of England, ſhould be all native Engliſh, 
under the command of an Engliſh general. That the 
abuſes committed in prefling ſailors ſhould be remedied 
and prevented. That no foreigners ſhould be permit- 
ted to fit at the board of ordnance. William was not 
of a complexion to grant demands, ſo contrary to his 
fixed predileQions and views. He refuſed the requeſt 
of the lords, by anſwering, that he would conſider 
their addreſs. The oppoſition had carried their point 
with ſuch difficulty, that they dropt the remonftrance, 
without any farther efforts. Their ill humour, how- 
ever, continued; and filled the whole ſeſſion with inef- 
fectual altercations and debates | 6]. 


U 


The oppoſition in the houſe of lords, to ſhew their 
own reſentment, or to embarraſs the government, diſ- 
covered a diſpoſition to ſtop the progreſs of the bills 
of ſupply. The meaſure was adopted in concert with 
James [H], who notwithſtanding his diſappointment 
at La Hogue, ſtill projected an invaſion. The Mar- 
quis of Halifax and the Earl of Mulgrave induced the 
houſe, by the force of their eloquence, to ingraft a 
clauſe on the land-tax bill, that the lords ſhould tax 
themſelves. The bill was ſent down amended to the 
commons. The lower houſe flew into the moſt vio- 
lent heat. They rejected the amendment, without 
one diſſenting voice. The lords agreed to paſs the 
bill, without alteration, with a formal proteſt, on 
their journals, that though they yielded to the preſent 
urgent ſtate of affairs, they had a right to inſiſt upon 
— | | taxing 


[ 7 Journals, Feb. 25, 1693, [6] Journals. [H] Stu- 
art-papers, 1692. 8 
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keſſed principles [x]. 
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were more unanimous. They ordered, by a joint 


25 
taxing themſelves. In other matters, the two houſes CH AP. 
J. 


vote, that a pamphlet, entitled, © King William and 


Mary conquerors,” ſhould be burnt by the hands of 1693. 
the common hangman. They addreſſed the King to 
diſmiſs from his place the licenſer of the preſs, under 
whoſe ſanction it had been printed and publiſhed. 
They aſſumed an appearance of hoſtility to the high 
prerogatives of the crown, while they ſtrengthened 
the hands of the King with enormous ſupplies [1]. 

Though this facility in giving money, has been A place- 
aicribed to ſome corrupt praQtices of the court, it — a 
be juſtified from the urgent ſtate of the times. The 17a. 


people were plunged in a war, from which they could 
not immediately extricate themſelves, by land, either 
with honour or with ſafety. To remit in preparations 


by ſea, might have encouraged an invaſion. The 


commons, in other reſpeQs, ſhewed little complai- 


ſance for the crown, They even appeared to be 
ſelt-denied, with regard to the private intereſt of their 
own members. They introduced and paſled a bill, 
touching free and impartial proceedings in parliament, 
which excluded, from the right of ſitting in the houſe, 
all perſons, who ſhould accept of any office from the 
crown, The miniſtry found themſelves incapable of 
oppoſing, in the lower houſe, a meaſure fo popular. 
To facilitate the paſſing of this important bill, it was 
not to be in force till the King ſhould think fit to call 
a new parliament. It was ſent up to the lords early in 
the ſeſſion. The malcontents, in the upper houſe, 
carried the motion in favour of the bill, in the com- 
mittee. But when it came to be reported, the court 
party, by the means of proxies, rejected it, by a 
majority of two votes. The adherents of James were 
joined with the moſt violent Whigs, upon the preſent 
occaſion. . The firſt wiſhed for confuſion ; the latter, 
by yielding to their reſentment, adhered to their pro- 
The oppoſition, in the houſe of lords, were not 
diſcouraged with the bad ſucceſs of the place-bill. As 


they 


[1] Journals, paſſim, [xk] Journals. 
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CHA P. they could not exclude the members from office, they 
I. were reſolved to ſhorten the duration of parliament, 
—— The preſent houſe of commons, though refractory on 
1693. ſome occaſions, had rendered their general condu& 
ſhortening grateful to the court. Their oppoſition to the high 
the durati- exertions of the prerogative had never been followed 
35 of par- with rigour. They were generous in their ſupplies, 
iament re- . 
jetted by and, perhaps, rather profuſe, with regard to the mo- 
the King, ney of the ſubject. A great majority were Tories, 
men in general leſs attached to the family of a prince, 

than to the power of the crown. The Earl of Not- 

tingham and others of their own party had opened a 

channel of connexion between them and the reigning 

King. Sir John Trevor, the ſpeaker, was a ſucceſs- 

1 ful agent, in purchaſing the votes of the venal, with 
4 money [L]. Beſides, in the preſent divided ſtate of 
the nation, a new election would be at leaſt trouble- 
ſome, if not attended with danger. The oppoſition 
perceived the views of their enemies, and they were 
reſolved to purſue their own. The Earl of Shrewſ- 
bury moved for a bill, providing for triennial parlia- 
4 ments and annual ſeſſions. It paſſed the houſe of 
13 lords. The commons paſſed it by a great majority. 
| William reſolved to diſappoint a bill, ſo adverſe to 
the power of the crown. He therefore rejected it, 

when preſented for the royal aſſent IM]. This was 

the ſecond time he made uſe of a prerogative, which 

neither of his immediate predeceſſors ever choſe to 

exert. . WE” | 
Affairs of The affairs of Ireland commanded a conſiderable de- 
Ireland. gree of the attention of parliament during the preſent 
i | ſeſſion. That kingdom, ever ſince its reduction in 
1 1691, had exhibited one continued ſcene of oppreſſion, 
. 


injuſtice, and public miſery. The, government of 
James, with all its diſadvantages, his own bigotry, the 
inſolence of the papiſts, combined with the fears of the 
proteſtants, were all more tolerable than the adminiſ- 
tration of William, ever ſince the ſurrender of Lime- 
rick. Coningſby and Porter, the lords juſtices, ren- 
y dered themſelves odious by a ſeries of frauds, LS 
6 an 


[L] Burnet, vol. iii. [1] March 14. 
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They ſcreened the guilty and oppreſſed the innocent, 
for gain, To render their proceedings ſummary, to 


clothe their authority with more terror, and, with moſt 


expedition, to enrich themſelves, they choſe to exert 
their power in the military way, The corruption, at 
the_ ſource, extended itſelf through every channel of 
government. The ſubordinate magiſtrates, the juſtices 
of the peace, as if all law were at an end, made their 
own will and pleaſure the rule of their conduct. Pre- 
ſuming on their power in the country, they deprived, 
under the colour of authority, many perſons of their 
effects; they diſpoſſeſſed many of their lands [N]. 
The Roman Catholics, as they had leſs to expe@ from 
juſtice than the Proteſtants, endeavoured to purchaſe 
favour. They applied to thoſe in power, through the 
channel of venality ; and thus the party who had been 
in arms againſt the Revolution, fared better than thoſe 
who had ſupported the cauſe of William with the moſt 
zeal, courage, and induſtry [o] 
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and rapacities. They ſold common juſtice for money. C HAP. 


I. 
1693. 


On the third of March 1692, the Lord Viſcount The grie- 
Sidney was raiſed to the government of Ireland. But _—_ wl 
he arrived not in that kingdom, till the twenty-fifth n 


of the following Auguſt. Coningſby, created a Baron 
by the ſame name, with his colleague Porter, conti- 
nued in the government, in the intermediate time. 
They preſided in the court of claims, for adjuſting 
the demands of thoſe comprehended in the articles of 
Limerick ; and the obvious road to their juſtice, was 
ſaid to lie through their avarice. The arrival of Sid- 


ney in his government, though it might leſſen the fear 


of future oppreſſions, diminiſhed not the reſentment of 
the people for former injuries. His own conduct ſeem- 
ed more calculated to preſerve the prerogative of the 
crown, than to redreſs the grievances of the ſubject. 
His ſpeech, at the opening of the parliament, was 
ſuited to the times, and well received. But the me- 
mory of the paſt, created an ill humour among the 
commons. Seventy thouſand pounds had bęen de- 
manded, as an additional revenue, for the annual and 


neceſſary 


[v] Printed Proclamation. Lo] Journals, paſſim, 1693. 
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C HA P. neceſſary expences of government. But the houſe 
I. were either flow in finding the ways and means, or 
LY ignorant where they could be found. Two bills, rea- 
1693. dy drawn, the one for an additional exciſe on malt 

liquors, the other for a tax on land bearing corn, were 

ſent down from the Iriſh privy council. The com- 

mons were highly offended at the manner of introduc- 


ing theſe bills, which 


were in themſelves, eſpecially 


the latter, highly exceptionable; and in ſome degree, 
partial and unjuſt. They argued, that though, by 
Poyning's law, no bill was to be paſſed, without the 
ſanction of the Engliſh privy council, it was never 


deemed that the Iriſh 


taxing themſelves [P]. 


commons were precluded from 


laid before The neceſſities of government induced the lord- lieu- 


the Engliſh tenant to hearken to 
parliament. conſented to paſs the 
that the thing ſhould 


a compromiſe, The commons 
exciſe bill, with a declaration, 
not be drawn into a precedent. 


But they rejected the land-bill, as laying an unequal 
tax upon the farmers. When Sidney found himſelf 
in poſſeſſion of the additional exciſe, he gave vent to 
his reſentment againſt the parliament. He ſent for 


them, on the fourth 


of November [Q. He re- 


primanded them ſeverely, for invading the preroga- 


tives of the Crown. 


He prorogued them to the ſix- 


teenth of April. Inflamed with what they deemed a 
public inſult, offended at ſome private expreſſions of 
indignation from the lord-lieutenant, ſeveral members 
of the Iriſh houſe of commons came, in the name of 
their country, to England, to lay their grievances be- 


fore the parliament. 


On the twenty-fourth of Fe- 


bruary, they laid their complaints, in writing, before 


the Engliſh commons. 


The lords, at the ſame time, 


took cognizance of the affair, and examined witneſſes. 
Some circumſtances appeared, upon the inquiry, which 
ſerved to heighten the miſmanagements of govern- 
ment, as well as the real grievances of Ireland. The 


army, in want of pay 


from the Crown, raiſed money 


by military diſtreſs, from the ſubje&, to the incredible 


>} Journals, paſſim, 


amount 


Slone's Narrative. [a] 1692. 
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amount of two hundred thouſand pounds [x]. TheCHAP. 


ftores left by James in the kingdom, to the value, it 


. . — 
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was ſaid, of eighty thouſand pounds, were embez. © v—)J 


Zed or applied to his own uſe by Coninglby. The 
| lord-heutenant himſelf, and Ginckle, who had been 
created Earl of Athlone, were accuſed of poſlefling 


themſelves of almoſt all the forfeitures which ought 


to have fallen to the public [s]. - But one of the moſt . 


flagrant inroads upon the conſtitution, was the depriv- 


ing the citizens of Dublin of their right to chuſe their 


own magiſtrates. 


The lords preſented an addreſs, upon the ſubje& of 5 dene 


that ſubject. 


the Iriſh complaints. The commons ſent a remon- 
ſtrance to the throne. To the grievances already ſpe- 
cified, the latter added ſeveral others of the ſame a- 
larming kind. They complained of the miſeries of 
free quarters, and the licentiouſneſs of the army, to 


which the Proteſtant ſubjeQs had been expoſed. They 


repreſented the danger of recruiting the troops, as had 
been notoriouſly done, with Iriſh Papiſts; and ſuch 
perſons as had been in open rebellion. They averred, 
that the common courſe of law was ſtopt, by granting 
protections to Roman Catholics, not comprehended 
within the articles of pacification; and that it was from 
the mercenary views of the ſervants of the Crown, that 
the impolitic addition was made to the treaty with the 
Papiſts, at the ſurrender of Limerick. All theſe 
grievances they requeſted the King to redreſs; and he 
promiſed to rectify all that had been amiſs in Ireland. 
The miſeries of that kingdom might; perhaps, have 
been exaggerated. The expectations of the Proteſt- 
ants were high, from the ſucceſs of their party. The 
claims of the Papiſts were extenſive, from the favour- 
able articles by which they had finiſhed the war. Re- 
cent injuries were added, on both ſides, to ancient 
prejudices and animoſities. To ſatisfy either, was 
certainly a thing difficult for any government. But it 
is equally certain, that the ſervants of the Crown were 
much leſs attentive to the happineſs of the people, 

7 9 than 


| [x] Slone and Brewſter's Narratives. [s] Ibid. paſſim. 
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CH A P. than to the gratification of their own paſſions and ava 
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rice. | 


— — William ſeems either to have repented of his promiſe 


1693. 


to the commons, or to have been perſuaded from his 


Parliament purpoſe; by thoſe moſt concerned in the miſmanage- 


prorogued, 
March 14. 


Affairs of 
Scotland. 


government of his rival. 


ments in Ireland. To prevent the parliament from 


reſuming the affair, he prorogued it, on the four- 
teenth of Mareh, juſt four days after receiving the re- 
monſtrance. He thanked the commons for their large 


ſupplies. He ſignified to the two houſes; his intention 
of going abroad. He promiſed to continue to expoſe 
his perſon, upon all occaſions, for the good and ad- 


vantage of his kingdoms; and that his hearty and ſin- 
cere endeavours ſhould never be wanting, to make the 
Engliſh a great and flouriſhing nation [ET]. Notwith- 
ſtanding this ſoothing ſpeech, the different parties; in 
both houſes, were highly offended at the ſndden pro- 
rogation. The Whigs reſented the meaſure, as an 
aggravating ſequel to the King's refuſing his aſſent to 
the bill for ſhortening the duration of parliaments, 
The diſcontented part of the Tories joined, upon 
other grounds, the general cry. 'The Jacobites, be- 
ing the moſt violent in their principles, were leaſt tem- 
perate in their language. All parties carried their diſ- 
contents and arguments to the preſs. The Earl of 
Warrington, Hampden, and Wildman were ſuppoſed 
to inflame the Whigs, with publications. The church, 
offended at the coldneſs of Witkiam, ſupported the 
opinions of the high Tories to the world. Ferguſon, 
and ſeveral other adherents of James, openly attacked 
the Revolution, and the perſonal character and con- 
duct of the King [u]. cn off . 
The maſſacre of Glenco had greatly ſhaken the in- 


tereſt of William, in the minds of his Scottiſh ſubj ects. | 


The hopes of James aroſe, in proportion to the odium 
which a tranſaction ſo barbarous had thrown upon the 
But, prior to that eveni, 
the late King had laid a plan for invading Scotland. 
In the end of the year 1691, he ſolicited Lewis 1 
Fourteenth, for a force to ſail from Breſt, Bellei 


et 


[v] Publications, 1693. 


[r] Journals, Mar. 14. 
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or Rochfort; and to land between Irving and Air. C HAP. 


When the King of France had reſolved to tranſport 
an army into England, under the condu& of James, 
before the affair of La Hogue, the Scottiſh expedition 


was not relinquiſhed. 'Two frigates, with officers, 


ſtores, arms, and a ſmall ſum of money, were to fail 
from Ambleteuſe, when the main fleet were to put to 
ſea, The defeat of Tourville broke this, as well as 
all the other meaſures of the late King. His attention 
afterwards was chiefly turned to England. The Earls 
of Arran and Breadalbin, and Sir James Montgomery, 
were the only perſons of rank in Scotland, who held 
any correſpondence with the court of St. Germains; 
though the greateſt part, by far, of the gentry of the 
kingdom were in the intereſt of the late King [w. 
The unexpected blow ſuſtained by the French at La 
Hogue, and the conſequent diſappointment of James, 
threw a damp on his adherents throughout the reſt of 
the year. The nation in general ſhewed a manifeſt im- 
patience under the government of William. But thoſe 
who oppoſed that Prince the moſt, covered, under 
ſpecious complaints of grievances, their attachment to 
his rival. The King, by the advice of ſecretary John- 
ſton, managed his affairs with prudence. He gained, 
by promoting their leaders, the Preſbyterians. He 
reconciled the Duke of Hamilton and his party to his 
government, by appointing that nobleman commiſſi- 
oner to the approaching parliament. On the eighteenth 
of April, in the preſent year, a parliament met at 
Edinburgh. 'To flatter the pride of the Scots, the 


J. 
\ 1 


1693. 


Obſequiouſ- 
neſs of its 
parliament 


King ſignified in his letter, that ever ſince his coming 
tothe Crown, he had been fully reſolved to hold a par- 


liament, in perſon, in his ancient kingdom. He de- 


clared that nothing but his neceſſary preſence abroad, 
or the buſineſs of his ſtation, when in England, could 
have hitherto prevented his purpoſe. The commiſſi- 
oner aſſured the houſe, that the King was reſolved to 
ſupport the preſent eſtabliſhment, in civil and eccleſi- 
aſtical affairs. He awaked their fears of preſent dan- 
gers, by recounting thoſe he had eſcaped in the preced- 
Ing year; and he concluded his ſpeech, with demand- 


ing 
[w] Stuart-papers, paſſim. 
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CHAP. ing a ſupply to place the kingdom in a poſture of de- 
I. fence againſt its enemies. Tweedale, the chancellor, 
L—A— enforced what the commiſſioner had propoſed. He re- 
1093. commended that new laws ſhould be made, to ſtrength- 
en the authority of government, and to recover the 

ruined trade of the nation. 530 

ill requitted 
dy William, ment, ſince the late revolution, if not extinguiſhed, 
| was at leaſt ſuppreſſed. The parliament was all ſub- 
miſſion. Their anſwer to the King was full of humi- 
lity, acknowledgment, and loyalty. They voted, 
that four regiments of foot and two of dragoons ſhould 
be added to the ſtanding forces of the kingdom. To 
defray the charges of this body of men, and to aid the 
other expences of government, they granted a ſupply 
of one hundred and fourteen thouſand pounds ſterling, 
They ratified, by a ſolemn act, the proceedings of 
the privy council in impreſſing ſeamen. They expell- 
ed all abſentees, among the commoners, from their 
houſe. They fined ſuch lords as declined to attend in 
_ parliament. ' A committee of ſecrecy. had been ap- 
pointed, to inquire into the deſigns of the adherents of 
the late King. Upon ſome allegorical letters, that 
had been intercepted, they formed their report. They 


declared, that there had been, and ſtill was, a pro- 


ject ſubſiſting between the Jacobites and France, for 
invading the kingdom with a foreign force. Several 
lords were impriſoned in the caſtles of Sterling and 
Edinburgh, rather on ſuſpicion than on proof. One 
Payne, an Engliſhman, who was actually an agent 


for James in Scotland, was in-cuſtody, and threatened 


with a trial. But this zeal for his government, was 


not properly returned by the King. He declined'to 


levy the new troops. But he took care to raiſe the 
tax appointed for their ſubſiſtence, and to apply it to 


{ 


ether uſes of his own [x]. + x 
Intiigues of In England, the intrigues of the late King fomented 
the diſcontents of all the parties. He continued his 
correſpondence during the winter. His ſecret friends 
were buſy. His agents aſſiduouſly employed. The 
Earl of Middleton had been ſent to England, in the 
| preceding 


[ x] Burnet, vol, iii. 


The ſpirit which had uniformly oppoſed govern- 
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preceding Auguſt [y]. He carried on ſucceſsfully his C-H AP. 
negociations with the diſcontented, till the month of l. 
January. King James, eager to recover his crown, 
offered terms; which even the moſt ſcrupulous among 1693. 
the diſcontented approved. In a letter, in the end of 
November, he explained his views, with great mode- 
ration and addreſs. He lamented, that it had been 
hitherto his misfortune to be miſtaken i in his applica- 
tions to his people. He, however, appealed to God, 
for the uniform ſincerity of his heart. He ſolemnly 
aſſured the nation, that, according to the moſt natu- 
ral ſignification of the words, he was ready to agree 
to any laws that ſhould be deſired, for the ſecurity of 
the Proteſtant religion, as eſtabliſhed in the church of 
England. He promiſed to ſettle, with the concur- 
rence of parliameiit, a liberty of conſcience. He 
was fully reſolved, he ſaid, to aſſent to all laws, for 
ſecuring effectually the liberty and property of the 
ſubject, not only during his own reign, but againſt all 
the incroachments of his poſterity and ſucceſſors in 
the throne. He affirmed, that it was his reſolution to 
meet his people frequently i in parliament, as the beſt 
expedient to render a King truly great and the ſubje& 
perfectly happy; and that it was his determined reſo- 
lution, neither to deſign nor attempt to introduce any 
arbitrary power in the crown [Z]. 

He hoped, he ſaid, that he had expreſſed himſelf tt he ate 
plainly. He declared, that he meant honeſtly. He es 
was ſenſible that the nation, beſides the violence done 
to their own principles, had not found their account 
in the injury they had done to his right. He was no 
ſtranger, he ſaid, from that circumſtance, that ſome, 
who were diſpleaſed with the times, purſued projects 
of redreſs by other means than his reſtoration. But 
he averred, that his return to his native country was 
the only thing that could either give a better eſtabliſn- 
ment for the future, or relieve them from their pre- 
ſent diſtreſs. He requeſted his friends, for the great- 
er ſecurity of the nation, to ſend any perſons they 
pleaſed, to. diſcourſe with him at large upon the ſub- 
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CHAP. 
. 
— Q ctis faction upon every point. To create future con- 


1693. 
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ject of his letter. He doubted not, he ſaid, to give 


any, commiſſioned to him for that purpoſe, an entire 


fidence, he deſired to forget the paſt. He was reſoly- 
ed, for his own part, to pardon all the miſcarriages of 
all his ſubjects, without exception. He expreſſed his 
earneſt deſire to cloſe, in every thing, with the united 
intereſt of 'the people. He requeſted, that more of 
them would make him acquainted with their inclina- 
tions, without the leaſt degree of flattery ; which had 
often too fatal an influence upon the councils of 
Kings [a]; and he concluded with declaring, that he 
wiſhed for nothing in the world fo earneftly, as to 
ſee his people eſtablſhed upon the true and legal foun- 
dation [B]. . TE | 

The malcontents in England were ſo much diſguſted 
with William, that they received the affurances of 
James with ardour, The Earl of Middleton, in the 
month of January, returned to France, with eight 
propoſals from thoſe who wiſhed to reſtore the late 
King, upon conditions. 'They were accepted without 
heſitation. The high opinion which James always 
entertained of the 'importance of the fleet, induced 
him to apply to the principal officers, with unremit- 
ting diligence. Ruſſel had promiſed, in the preceding 
autumn, his beſt endeavours to ſerve his cauſe. But 
William, in conſequence of RnflePs oppoſition in par- 
lament, and his diſputes with the Earl of Notting- 
ham, had deprived that officer of the chief eommane. 
Delaval, Killegrew, and Shovel, were appointed, in 


a joint commiſſion, to execute the office of admiral. 
The two firſt had been, for ſome time, in the intereſt 


of the late King. That Prince, enconraged by 3 
very great party in England, and numbering among hs 
friends ſome of the firſt officers of ſtate, - flattered by 


the engagements of the fleet and the diſeontents in 


the army, promiſed to himſelf an abſolute certainty of 
deing reſtored, with little oppoſition, to the throne. 
The French King kept the crown of England on the 
head of William, He liſtened to the propoſals of 

| James. 


[ a] Stuart-papers, Nov. 1692. Lu] Ibid, 
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James. But he entertained. no ſerious thought of aſ- CHA P. 


liſting that Prince, with effe& [c]. 8 OD API 
Urged by his own hopes; and the zeal of his friends — 

in England; the late King prepared a declaration, up- ,.. 1993: . 

on the eight articles tranſmitted to France, through tin 

the hands of the Earl of Middleton: It was dated at 

St. Germains; on the ſeventeenth of April [DJ]. He 

promiſed an unlimited pardon to All his ſubjects, an 

abſolute oblivion of all the paſt. He declared, that he 

would immediately call à parliament, inform himſelf, 

through them; of the inclinations of his people; and re- 

dreſs, by their concurrence, former grievances, and give 

every ſecurity for their future happineſs. He promiſed 

to protect the church of England; to ſecure to its mem- 

bers all the churches, univerſities, colleges, and 

ſchools; to confirm their immunities, rights, and pri- 

vileges. He pledged his word to recommend to his 

parliament an impartial liberty of confeience. He de- 

clared, that he would never violate the teſt, and that 

he would leave the diſpenſing power af the crown, in 

other matters; to be explained and limited by the re- 

preſentatives of the nation. He folemnly promiſed to 

give his aſſent to all ſuch bills as ſhould be found neceſ- 

lary to ſhorten the duration of parliaments; to ſecure 

the freedom of .eleQions; the fair returns of members, 

and imparyal ers... 5 5 
To regain the favour of thoſe who had been moſt 1 the peo- 

active in the late revalution; he engaged himſelf to d]. 

ratify and confirm all ſuch laws, during the govern- 

ment of William, as fhould be tendered to him by 

bis parliament. He declared his willingneſs to re- 

eſtabliſh, in the moſt ample manner, the act of ſet- 

tlement of Ireland, as paſſed in his brother's reign ; 

to relinquiſh the chimney-money, or any other part of the 

revenue, as ſhould be deemedburdenſome to the people; 

or any other more eaſy aſſeſſment. He aſſured his peo- 

ple, that he had formed his declaration upon the ad- 

ce of a great number of his ſubje cs of all ranks and 

degrees; who had already adjuſted the manner of his 

te- aſcending the throne. * remove the apprehenſi- | 
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CHAP. ons of his ſubjeQs, that great ſums might be de- d 
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IJ. manded by France, he poſitively aſſured them, that ti 
LwA— hi moſt Chriſtian Majeſty expeQed no compenſation, tc 

1093. but the glory of having ſuccoured an injured Prince. | 
He added, that he was on the eve of coming to vindi- de 
. cate his own right, and to eſtabliſh the liberties of his an 
} people; and he concluded with ſolemnly praying, that WM T 
ii God might ſo give him ſucceſs, in the proſecution of lit 
; the one, as he was ſincere in his intentions to confirm an 
i o BE £ 
N Legal ſeve= A month after this declaration was dated in France, 00 
LU rittes, it was diſperſed privately in England, by the adherents pa 
4 of the late King. Some perl ons who had undertaken pre 
|: that dangerous office, were ſecured; and upon ſlender ty 
proofs, puniſhed ſeverely for a high miſdemeanour [y]. an 

Several violent libels againſt the government, had ed 

raiſed the reſentment and indignation of the courts fro 

of juſtice. The legal ſeverities, of which the peo- jud 

pulwKwẽbe formerly complained, ſeemed, in ſome caſes, to of 

be renewed in all their horror. One Anderton, was {MW an 

ſeized [G], by the meſſenger of the preſs, as the pal 

: printer of two ſeditious pamphlets, and committed, for WW tho 

a miſdemeanour, to Newgate. But when he offered Ch: 

ſufficient bail, he was, by a freſh warrant, continued the 

in priſon for high treaſon. On the trial of this un- Wl fall: 

fortunate perſon, no poſitive evidence of guilt ap- and 

peared. Though the ſtatute of treaſon allowed no WW of n 

_ conjeQural preſumptions, no ſtrained inferences, no the 

forced conſtructions, he was at length condemned. dert 

Treby, lord-chief-juſtice of the common pleas, and The 

formerly a vehement patriot, preſided at his trial; and mon 

vas ſaid to have even ſurpaſſed Jefferys himſelf, in vio Wl givi 

lence, upon this occaſion. He brow-beat the priſoner. | hard 

i He rejected, without any anſwer, his defence. He revl- 1 
10 ed and threatened the jury, when they ſeemed to lea Wil 
| to the favourable ſide. The novelty of Anderton's calc, the | 
being the firſt who had ever ſuffered death for print: hie 

ing, raiſed the attention of the public. The lame - enen 

neſs of the proof was generally condemned; and to !y qu 

convict upon preſumptions, in caſes of treaſon, v four 


deemed 


Ie] Printed Declaradon. [] May 15. [6] May: 


* 
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WILLIAM AND MARY. 
deemed a dangerous innoyation [H]. But when a na- CH A £ 


tion is divided into two inveterate parties, it is difficult 
to exclude violence, eyen from the ſeats of juſtice. 
The King, impatient to open the campaign in Flan- _ 


ders, left Kenſington, on the thirty-firſt of March 
and arrived in the Maeſe, on the ſecond of April. 


The French had diſturbed the winter itſelf, with mi- 
litary excurſions and attacks. 'They had taken Furnes 
and Dixmuyde, in the end of Noyember, with their 


may. > conſiſting chiefly of the Engliſh who had re- 


uced thoſe places, in the cloſe of the preceding cam- 
paign. His oyn preparations, the neceſſity of ſettling, 
previouſly, the councils of the Allies, and the difficul- 
ty of aſſembling the forces, detained the King at Loo 


and the Hague, till the middle of May. 


Having join- 


ed the troops of the Allies at Deigham, he marched 
from thence to Parks, near Louvaine; and, by that 
judicious poſition, is ſaid to have broken the deſigns 
of France upon Brabant. Lewis the Fourteenth with 


an equipage more ſuitable to a triumph than a cam- 


paign, joined his army, conſiſting of one hundred 


thouſand men, on the ſecond of June. 


Charleroy, Huy, Bruſſels and Liege, dreaded by turns 


Maeftricht, 


the fall of the ſtorm. But the French King having 
fallen ſick, ſoon after his arrival, returned io Verſailles, 
and left wy the Mareſchal de Luxembourg the conduct 
of military operations in Flanders. Luxembourg, on 
the fifteenth of June, placed his head quarters at Mel- 
dert, within half a league of the camp of the Allies. 


The two armies continued in this ſituation above a 


month. Each endeavoured to find an opportunity of 


giving battle to advantage; while both ſuffered great 


hardſhips from the inceffant rains. 


The Mareſchal de Luxembourg, deſpairing to force The French 
William to fight at a diſadvantage, left his camp, on *** 
He ſat down before Huy 


the eighteenth of July. 


which ſurrendered in two days. Having amuſed the 
enemy with a feigned deſign upon Liege, he ſudden- 
ly quitted his poſt at Hellicheim, croſſed the Jaar in 


D 3 
[1] Anderton's Caſe, 


four columns, directed his march toward the Allies; 
being 
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CH AP. being determined to attack them in their camp, or if 


I. 
1693. 


— 


and deſeat 
William 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


they retreated to fall upon their rear, His van was in 


SR fight, before they were appriſed of his march. The 


King made the neceffary preparations for receiving the 
enemy with vigour.” He'ſerit away his heavy baggage. 
He ordered his infantry to intrench themſelves in the 
front of his camp. The river Geette bounded his 
right, and ran, winding, along his rear. On the 
left, and in the front of the left, was the brook of 
Landen. A thick hedge joining with ane end, the 
Geete covered part of the Ft of his right wing. The 
village of Neerwinden, with entrenchments before it, 
was ſituated between the left end of the hedge and the 
center. The village of Romſdorff ſtood farther ad- 
vanced, oppoſed to the front of the left wing; and the 
entrenchment before it ſtretched to the rivulet of Lan- 
den. A line of entrenchments extended themfelves be- 


hind the two villages; and behind theſe, the army of 


the Allies was formed. Their whole front was cover- 
ed with one hundred pieces of cannon; which by be- 
ing advantageouſly placed, on an eminence, command- 
ed all the approaches to their line II]. 

On the evening [Ek] of his arrival in ſight of the 
Allies, the Mareſchal de Luxembourg diſlodged a de- 
tachment of the enemy poſted in the village of Lan- 
den, which ſtood advanced before the brook of that 
name. Between this village and that of Romſdorff, 
he placed forty battalions, in the night. He formed 
his center of eight lines of horſe and foot intermixed. 
His horſe, on the left wing, were ordered to extend 
themſelves to the Geette, oppoſing their line to the 
thick hedge which covered'the front of the enemy's 
right. "The French were formed before five in the 
morning, and the cannonading began on both ſides, 
Six brigades, under the Duke of Berwick and two 
other lieutenant-generals, attacked the village of Neer- 
winden. This important poſt was carried. But it 


was ſoon recovered by the vigilance of William; who 
had the good fortune, at the ſame inſtant, to ſee hi 
enemies repulſed on every ſide. The center of oy 

Frenc 


[1] Mem, de Feuquieres, [E] July 28. 


WILLIAM AND MARY, 


wing. But the Mareſchal de Luxembourg was not to 


39 
French army was not properly ſuſtained by either CHAP. 


be intimidated. He made a ſecond effort on Neer- — 


winden. He ſucceeded. He was again repulſed. He 
reſolved to attack ſome other quarter of the enemy. 
They were inacceſſjble every where. The village of 
Neerwinden is a third time attacked. William, with 
great bravery, led twice the Engliſh infantry to the 
entrenchment, which the enemy endeavoured to force. 
Nothing, however could reſiſt the impetuoſity of the 
French. Their center, reinforced by their right, 
opened a way for their cavalry into the very lines of 
the Allies. They flanked the Engliſh. They charg- 
ed and put to flight the troops of Hanover. They 
overturned: and routed the Spaniards. [L]. 


William percejving this diſorder, advanced ſudden- at Landeg. 


ly with a part of his left wing. But the enemy gave 
him no. time to form. They flanked the Dutch horſe, 
as they came. They broke them, in a furious onſet, 


before the Engliſh could drayy into a line. The King, 


however, was not to be driven from the field. He 
ordered his troops to charge as they found themſelves. 
His efforts were attended: with ſome ſucceſs, when he 
perceived his right wing driven headlong into the Geete. 


Nothing but confuſion could now be ſeen throughout the 


camp. Slaughter and flight prevailed every where, 
on the field. The bridge being too much crowded by 
the runaways, many were drowned in the river. Wil- 
liam retreated, in the ſame order, with the remains 
of the left wing. He, however, left a complete vic- 
tory to the enemy. Sixty-ſix pieces of cannon, eight 
mortars, eighty ſtandards, colours, and other trophies 
fell into the hands of the French. Twelve thouſand 
of the Allies lay dead in this bloody field. Two 
thouſand were made priſoners. The Mareſchal de 
Luxembourg gained little but glory from the battle of 
Landen. He loſt eight thouſand of his beſt troops, 
in the action; and his army was ſo much weakened, 
1 . FR 


[1] William's account. Gazettes. 
rance, tom, ut, —_— — — 


lu] Hiſt. de 
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CHAP. by the number wounded, that he could take no ad- 


I. vantage of the conſternation of the enemy [M]. 


—Y— William diſplayed, upon this occaſjon, great cou. | 


1693. rage and preſence of mind. He expoſed his perſon to 


Reflections 


on his con- danger. He iſſued his orders with coplneſs, He was 
duct. preſent every where. He has, notwithſtanding, been 
cenſured, for hazarding, in his circumſtances, a gene- 
ral engagement. He had detached a conſiderable num- 
ber of his troops, under the Duke of Wertemberg. 
He had fent a reinforcement to the garriſon of 
Liege [x]. In point of numbers, he was much in- 
ferior to Luxembourg. He had ſufficient time to re- 
treat beyond the Geette, and cover himſelf from in- 
{ſult behind that river [o]. His poſt, however, was 
ſo ſtrong, that his officers encouraged him to fight; 
and he himſelf was extremely anxious to recover the 
laurels which he had loſt in the preceding campaign, 
Six weeks of inaQtivity ſucceeded the battle. Both 
ſides, weakened by their loſſes, ſeemed unwilling to 
grapple again in the field. 'The Mareſchal de Lux- 
embourg, being at length reinforced, by detachments 


from the coaſts of Picardy and Normandy, as well as 


from the army on the upper Rhive, moved toward 

Charleroy. He fat down before that place, on the 

eleventh of September. William made no efforts to 

raiſe the ſiege. The garriſon behaved themſelves 

' with ſuch ſpirit as deſerved relief. The King quitted 

the army, on the fifih of October; and Charleroy 
ſurrendered on the eleventh of that month [P]. 

campaign On the fide of Germany, the French tarniſhed 

on the Up- their ſucceſs with acts of barbarity and cruelty. The 

per Rhine. Mareſchal de Lorges, having paſſed the Rhine at 

Philipſburgh without oppoſition [], detached de 

Chamilli, with twenty thouſand men, to inveſt Hey- 

delberg. In the midſt of diſſentions, which prevailed 

among the garriſon, that place was ſtormed, The 

ſoldiers and burghers were promiſcuouſly pur to the 

word. When ſlaughter ended, rapine began. The 


houſes were burnt, the churches pillaged, the inhabi- 


tants 


"Fa" Mem. de Feuquieres. [o] Ibid. [x] Hiſt. ge 
France, vol. iii. [Q 1 May 18. 


WILLIAM AND MARY. 


in a ſtrong poſt, The Dauphin returned to Verſailles. 
The French and Imperialiſts, having remajned, for 
ſome time, in the field, in a ſtate of nativity, re- 
tired, at-length, to their reſpective winter quarters. ; 
'The operations of.the armies, on the ſide of Pied- ſa Piedmont 
mont, having languiſhed throughout the ſummer, end- 
ed in a deciſive action, in the beginning of October [T]. 
The duke of Savoy, at the head of the confederates, 
fat down before Pignerol. The Mareſchal de Cati- 
nat, having been reinforced with ten thouſand men, 
from the army on the Upper Rhine, deſcended from 
the mountains; and, from his motions, ſeemed to 
threaten Turin. The Duke, having bombarded Pig- 
perol, raiſed the ſiege, on the ſecond of OQtober, He 
advanced' to the ſmall river Ciſola, where it paſſes by 
Marlaglia, He ſent away his heavy baggage, reſolv- 
ing to engage de Catinat. The next day, the two 
armies came in ſight and formed themſelves in order 
of battle. Neither ſide ſhewing any inclination to 
come to battle, the confederates lay, all night, on the 
eld, in their arms. When day light appeared, the 
French were already formed. The allies were in- 
ſtantly in motion. The Imperial and Piedmonteſe 


1 tants ſtripped naked, the women expoſed to violence CHAP, 14 

| and luſt. De Lorges, in the mean time, was pre- l. 0 
= vented from paſſing the Necker, by the Prince f ; A 
0 Baden, who commanded the a beg army. The 1693. 00 
18 King of France having undertaken to the Ottomans, 4 
en to make a powerful diverſion on the ſide of Germany, Ki 
e- had detached [R] twenty thouſand men from the army kl 
n- in Flanders, to the Upper Rhine. When this rein- Jil 
g. forcement joined de Lorges, the Dauphin aſſumed the : 48 
of command of the army. That Prince, having diſperſ- 9 
in⸗ ed, in vain, a manifeſto containing humiliating terms fl 
re- of peace, advanced to the Necker, and croſſed that Ml 
in- river [s], with twenty thouſand men. The Germans, * 
vas under the Prince of Baden, unable to contend with 1 
ht; ſuch ſuperior numbers, avoided the riſque of a battle, 4 

. 


cavalry, commanded by the Duke in perſon, covered a 
the right wing. The infantry, conſiſting of the in- 
fantry 


[x] June 10. fs] July 29. [x] Oftober 4. 
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CHAP. fantry of Savoy and Great Britain, were in the cen- 

1. ter, under the famous Prince Eugene. The Spaniards, 

—— led by their native officers, formed the left wing. The 

1693. French began the attack, in an unuſual manner. They 
received the fire of the Spaniards, as they advanced, 

and then charged them, with bayonets fixed and ſword 


in hand. The whole wing was broken in an inſtant WWF 1 
and thrown, in their confuſion, on the center. The v 
battle was ſuſtained, by the latter, with great obſti- F 
nacy. They were, however, broken, at length, and ir 
forced to fly. A complete victory remained to the le 
French. The cannon, colours, ſtandards, and light to 
baggage of the allies, fell into the hands of the enemy. ſe 
They loſt: eight thouſand men in the field. The h 
Duke of Schomberg, who commanded the troops in ar 
the pay of Great Britain, was wounded and taken pri- ſe 
ſoner. He was releaſed, on his parole; and ſoon af. w 
ter died at Turin [o]. m 
In Spein The French were ſucceſsful, on every ide, during - 
end Huoga- this campaign. In Catalonia, the Mareſchal de Noail- be 
ey les took Roſes, in the ſight of the enemy. The Spa- m 
niards, enfeebled by the deſpicable councils of Charles A 
the Second, were unable to repel the victors. The at 
French were too few and ill provided to purſue the at 


advantages which they had obtained. Beſides, the or 
Mareſchal de Noailles had embarked fix thouſand tin 
men, to reinforce de Catinat's army in Piedmont. att 
Both ſides remained inactive, from May till the end th: 
of the year. The war, in Hungary, produced no ſig- on 
nal event. The Imperialiſts, under the Duke ge Croy, m: 
laid ſiege to Belgrade in vain. After five weeks open 


trenches, they ſtormed the counterſcarp. But they m1 
were repulſed with great ſlaughter. The grand Vi- kin 
Zier advanced, in the mean time, with an army. hat 
The Duke de Croy, having called a council of war, pla 
reſolved to raiſe the ſiege. He ſent away his heavy g01 


bagzage. He repaſſed, with his army, the Saave. 
'The defeat of a few Tartars, in the neighbourhood 
of Giulia, was magnified by the Imperialiſts, to cover 


the diſgrace of an inactive and inglorious campaign Ln 
c 


[v] Mem. de Marg. Feuquiers. Garentes, [w] Hiſt. 
des Ottomans, vol. ii. 


WILLIAM AND MARY. 
The ſame bad fortune whch purſued the allies by C H AP. 


land, attended their operations at ſea, The war in 


Flanders having ingroſſed the whole attention of Wil- — 


1693. 
| Notwithſtanding the great ſupplies that had been grant- N 


liam, the navy was much negleQed by his ſervants. 


ed, the fleet was not ready to ſail till the middle of 
May; and then it was feebly manned, and ill ſupplied 
with neceſſaries and provifions. Killegrew, Delaval, 
and Shovel, who executed the office of admiral, bav⸗ 
ing been reinforced by the Dutch, arrived at St. He- 
lens, on the ſeventh of May. The whole fleet was 
to have conſiſted of one hundred ſail of men of war, 


however, had not all rendezvouſed when the admirals 
arrived. Theſe officers, deſtitute of intelligence them- 
ſelves, and receiving no orders from the miniſtry, 

were uncertain how to proceed. 'The French had 
made the greateſt preparations, in all their ports. 


They repaired and refitted all their men of war. The 


bought and armed all the largeſt merchantmen. The 

manned, with activity ang ſucceſs, the whole fleet. 
All their ſhips, i in the ports of the ocean, had aſſembled 
at Breſt, under Tourville. The ſquadron equipped 
at Toulon, and commanded by D' Eſtrees, received 
orders to advance to the Streights. King James con- 


attempt on England; and the ſanguine adherents of 
that unfortunate Prince could aſcribe ſuch preparati- 


ons to nothing but a fixed reſolution to re-eſtabliſh their 
maſter on his throne [x]. 


had, ever ſince the commencement of the war, com- 
plained, with reaſon, of the little attention paid by 
government to the protection of commerce. Though 
powerful fleets were ſent by the nation to ſea, indivi- 
duals had ſuffered much from the privateers of the 


their richeſt ſhips in their ports, till ſufficient convoys 
could be obtained. Some of theſe had been, for 

| eighteen 
[x] Stuart-papers, 1693. 


ſeventy of which were to have been of the line. They, 


tinued to ſolicit the court of France, to make another 


enemy. The merchants, reſolved, therefore, to keep 
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alrs at 


The eyes of Lewis were turned to an object of The Smyr- 
much leſs importance, than the reduction of a great un feet 
kingdom. The trading part of the Engliſh nation 
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C HA P. eighteen months, ready to fail [vy]. Their number ti 
I. every day accumulated. They had been promiſed a c 
—— ſtrong convoy in the winter. They were put of, e 
1093. however, by delays. Four hundred merchantmen, f 

conſiſting of Engliſh, Dutch, and Hamburghers, bound 
for the Streights, lay waiting for a convoy, in May. v 
On the nineteenth of that month, orders were ſent {MW fi 
from the admiralty, for the whole fleet to ſail, as far h 
as might ſeem requiſite, with the merchantmen. They = 
accordingly failed, on the thirtieth, and proceeded MW 7 
fifty leagues beyond Uſhant. Sir George Rooke, n 
with a ſquadron of twenty-three men of war, Engliſh {MW r 
and Dutch, proceeded with the trade toward the E ll 
Streights. The main fleet, after having cruized a v 
few days in the mouth of the channel, returned, for | 
want of proviſions, to Torbay [z]. 1 
ſurpriſed by Though the miniſtry had received no certain intel. n 
the French. ligence concerning the motions of the French, the tt 
fleet, commanded by Tourville, had failed from Breſt, fc 
in the middle of May [a]. That officer directed hi m 
courſe toward the Streights to join the ſquadron ex- ſe 
peed from Toulon, under D' Eſtrees. He arrived in C 
the bay of Lagos, on the twenty-eighth of the ſame 01 
month. He lay in that place till the fifteenth of [a 
June, when Rooke, and the fleet under his convoy, pi 
appeared. The Engliſh admural, deceived by falſe re 
intelligence concerning the ſtrength of the enemy, ti 
prepared to engage. Perceiving his miſtake, he ſtood lo 
away with an eaſy fail, He ordered, at the ſame B 
time, the merchantmen neareſt to the land to ſhift for fo 
themſelves in the ports of Spain. The enemy gaining jo 
faſt upon him, he made ſail. The French came up cl 
with the ſternmoſt ſhips. Three Dutch men of war th 

fell into the hands of the enemy. Eighty merchant: 

men were either taken in their flight or deſtroyed in H 
ports where they had taken ſhelter. The reſt owed le 
their eſcape to the bad conduct of Tourville. Had in 
he kept the wind, he might have ſurrounded and taken in 
the whole fleet. But when the Dutch ſhips ſtood in ey 


to 


[Y] Burnet, vol. iii. [2] Burchel's Naval 1 
LA] May 16. | 1 


WILLIAM AND MARY. 


10 the ſhore, he tacked after them, and loſt the great- CHAP. 


eſt opportunity of acquiring wealth and glory, with 


eaſe, that ever fortune threw in the way of an of 


ficer [B]. | 


The French admiral, vain of his ſucceſs, inſulted, Diſcontents, 


without hurting, the coaſt of Spain. Rooke, loſing 
ſight of moſt of the merchantmen, made the beſt of 
his way to Madeira. He returned from that iſland to 


Ireland, and, ſoon after, rejoined the main fleet. 


'The reſt of the naval campaign, if the expreſſion 
may be uſed, was ingloriouſly inactive. The admi- 
rals, having cruized for a few weeks in the mouth of 
the channel, were driven into 'Torbay by contrary 


winds. They were ordered round to St. Helens, and 


the capital ſhips laid up for the year. The viQories 
of the enemy by land, the diſgrace and loſs of the 
nation at ſea, the diſappointment of individuals, and 
the diſcontents which ever accompany national mis- 
fortunes, filled the whole kingdom with complaints, 
murmurs, and noiſe The merchants of London pre- 
ſented a remonſtrance, rather than an addreſs, to the 
Queen. They enumerated the hardſhips impoſed up- 
on trade, by the want of convoys. They exagge- 
rated paſt evils, they magnified the prefent, they ex- 
preſſed their anxiety for the future. This ſpirit of 
reſentment ſpread from London to the reſt of the na- 
tion. In the events of the paſt years of the war, 
ſome glory had been blended with diſappointment. 
But the preſent year was uniformly covered with mis- 
tortune and diſgrace. Diſputes in' the cabinet were 
joined to the diſguſts among the people. A general 
clamour prevailed}: which threatened conſequences of 
the worſt kind | c]. + | 


In the midſt of this ferment, William arrived from lat- 
Holland [Dp]. The parliament were to meet on the Ie 


ſeventh of November; and they were ſuppoſed to be 
infected with thoſe jealouſies and diſcontents which 
inflamed the people. The campaign had produced no 
event, either of advantage or glory, to ſoothe their 

| reſentment 


[3] French Accounts. [c] Burnet, vol. iii. Stuart- 
Papers, 1693, [o] OR, 31. 
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CHAP. 


I. 


in England. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
reſentment or to flatter their pride. The King him- 
ſelf was incapable of conſtraining his temper into a 


. &—— complaiſance, which, with a genefous people, might 
1093. ſupply the want of ſucceſs fx]. The adherents of 


the late King, and even that Prince himſelf, were, 
in the mean time,; extremely active in increaſing the 
preſent clamours. againſt the government. He was no 
ſtranger to the impatience of the Engliſh nation, un- 
der a diſgrace on their own element, the ſea, [y]. 


He continued his eorreſpondence with the diſaffected 


clergy. He appointed the deprived biſhop of Nor- 
wich his agent to gain his brethren. He recommend- 
ed to the church to obſtruct the views of William in 
Parliament. He adviſed the Tory part of the miniſtry 
to retain their offices, to increafe their capacity to 
forward his ſervice. The Marquis of Caermarthen, 
either diſguſted with William, or in hopes of profit- 
ing by the reſtoration of James, had entered into the 
views of the latter Prince. James requeſted him to 


betray the councils of the King, and to obſtruQ and 


defeat his meaſures in parliament. He defired him, 
if he could depend upon his fon, to induce him to 
keep his command in the navy. He inſtructed the 
Earl of Shrewſbury, the Earl of Marlborough, and 
the Lord Godolphin to exert themſelves ſecretly.againſt 
William, to hinder, or at leaſt to retard, the giving 
of money, to prevent the early ſailing of the fleet, in 
the following year [G]. | - 
He defired theſe lords to ſend him their advice con- 
cerning his own condut. He aſked them, whether 


he ſhould write to the parliament ? Whether the King 


of France ſhould publiſh a formal declaration, that he 
entertained no views with regard to England, except 
the re-eſtabliſhment of her native King ? He defired 
them freely to adviſe him, in all matters .cancerning 
their intereſt and his own views. He requeſted Admi- 
ral Ruſſel, who had continued his communications with 
the court of St. Germains, to endeavgur to procure 
the command of the fleet. He deſired him 10 kur 

preſs 


[e] Burnet, vol iii. 


Lei Stu- 
art-papers, Oct. 1693. 


Ir] James II. 1693. 


WILLIAM AND MARY. 
preſs his reſentment for his late diſgrace. He intreat- C H 
ed him to command his temper, to regulate his con- 


duct with prudence and reſerve, to raiſe no enemies 
that might obſtruct his deſigns HJ. The intrigues of 


James prevailed. William fell evidently into the 
inare. The adherents of the late King inſinuated, 
that to reſtore Ruſſel to the command of the fleet, 
was to ſoothe the nation for the miſcarriages at ſea. 
He was accordingly replaced in his former office, on 
the ſixth of November. The anxiety with which 
James . purſued this point, 1s as unaccountable as it is 
remarkable. Deleval and Killegrew, two out of the 
three joint admirals, were devoted to his ſervice [1]. 
But he, perhaps, perceived, that it was impoſſible for 
them to retain their offices in oppoſition to a torrent of 
popular clamours. 'The firſt had been raiſed by the 
late King, and owed every thing to that Prince. The 
latter depended .on Caermarthen, who had reſolved 
to favour a reſtoration. 


Though James depended much upon the zeal of Whigs 2s 
Admiral Ruſſel, he derived till greater hopes from well as 
the Marquis of Caermarthen. Though that lord was Tories, 


in part prime miniſter to William, he had entered in- 
to the moſt ſolemn engagements with the late King. 
He had promiſed to gain to his intereſt the county of 
York, of which he was lord-lieutenant ; to ſurrender 
to him the citadel of Hull, of which he was gover- 
nor. The want of ſucceſs by land, the diſgraces at 
ſea, the unpopularity and forbidding manner of Wil- 
liam, his bad ſtate of health, which promiſed no per- 
manency to the fabric which he had reared, diſap- 
pointments in ſome, a return of their former prin- 
ciples in others, the diſcontents and even levity of 
all, had increaſed, to a ſurpriſing degree, the party of 
the abdicated King. 'The Whigs were equally for- 
ward with the 'Tories; and more dangerous, as they 
were more reſolute in their political views. In the 
liſt of noble correſpondents with the court of St. 
Germains, the two parties were blended with one 

another, 


[1] Stu- 


In] MS. Inſtructions to Ruſſel, OR. 1693. 
art-papers. Ibid. 5; 


—— 
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CH AP. another, in the preſent year. James had received the 
5 moſt ſolemn aſſurances from four dukes, four mar- 
—— gquiſes, twenty earls, four viſcounts, eleven barons, 
1093. beſide the Roman Catholics, in every degree of no- 

- ay. - -.- l 
moſt of the The whole body of the hon-juring clergy, confiſt- 
3 ing of ſix biſhops, and ſix hundred miniſters, and four 
army, fifths of thoſe who had taken the oaths. were ready to 
join the late King, to preach in favour of his authori- 
ty, to convince the people that the Proteſtant religion 
was in no danger. 'The cities of Briſtol and Exeter in 
the Weſt, and, in the North, the town of Boſton, 
had ſignified their loyalty to James, through their re- 
ſpeQive leaders. The Earl of Yarmouth, in the 
name of ſeventeen baronets, and one hundred and 
thirty gentlemen, promiſed for the county of Norfolk. 
The gentlemen of Eſſex aſſured the late King, that 
they would join him with a body of cavalry, at a pro- 
per time. The Earl of Litchfield promiſed for the 
county and city of Oxford. The Earl of Lindſey for 


the county of Lincoln. Sir John Friend anſwered for 


a regiment of cavalry and two of militia, with which 
he hoped to poſſeſs himſelf of the Tower [x]. Colo- 
nel Selwin promiſed for Tilbury fort and a regiment of 


infantry ; Lieutenant-colonel Row for his own regi- 


ment, Colonel Greenville for that of his uncle the 
Earl of Bath. Crawford, governor of Sheerneſs, un- 
dertook to deliver that fort to James. The Marquis 
of Caermathen, then preſident of the council, promil- 
ed for Hull. The private ſoldiers, in ſome regi- 
ments, had formed aſſociations for the late King. One 
hundred troopers of the royal regiment of cavalry ac- 
quainted him, that they had ſufficient credit with theit 
companions, to bring back the whole to their former 
allegiance. They even ſolemnly: undertook to“ cut 
the throats?” of_ſuch of their comrades and officers, as 
ſhould dare to oppoſe their deſign. In the north of 
England, ſeven regiments of cavalry and dragoons 


were 


[x] Stuart-papers, Oct. Nov. Dec. 1693. 
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WILLIAM AND MARY. 49 
were privately liſted, under officers, bearing commiſ- C HA 
ſions from the late King [L]. 0 


violent enemies of James, when he was on the throne, . . 
were his moſt zealous friends in his diſtreſs. The many N 
county of Somerſet, the ſeat of Monmouth's rebellion enemies, 
and Jefferys's cruelties, was now ready to receive him un thoſe 
with open arms. The town of Taunton itſelf, that 

had ſuffered ſo much eight years before, for oppoſing 

James, expreſſed the greateſt affection for his perſon 

and the warmeſt zeal for his reſtoration. The legal 
ſeverities of the year 1685 muſt, therefore, have been 
exaggerated ; or the people acquitted the King of the 

rigorous conduct of his ſervants. The Lord Powlet, 

and the majority of the gentlemen of the county, to- 

gether with the citizens of Taunton, ſolemnly engag- 

ed themſelves to James, to riſe in his cauſe. Even 
individuals were as unſteady to their former principles, 

as bodies of men. The famous Ferguſon, who had 
uniformly abetted the oppoſition to the late King, till 

he loſt his throne, employed, at this time, all the ve- 


| hemence of his active ſpirit in his cauſe. He requeſt- 


ed, he even implored him to invade the kingdom. 
To teſtify his own zeal, to encourage James with a 
certainty of his ſucceſs, he propofed to deliver him- 
ſelf up in France to be puniſhed with death, ſhould 
the enterpriſe fail. Some of the clergy who had moſt 
oppoſed James, ran ſo violently into the other extreme, 
that they were determined to form themſelves into a 
company of volunteers, to ſerve in the regiment com- 
manded by Sir John Friend [NM]. , 

The zeal of the clergy proceeded from their high betrayed 
principles in favour of monarchy. But to what prin- bim 8 
ciple can be aſcribed, the relentings of the Earl of intereſt. 
Sunderland? That nobleman, who had hurried James 
into his worſt meaſures, to accompliſh his ruin, endea- 
voured, by the like conduct, to place him again on 
the throne. William having diſtinguiſhed Sunderland 
with his favour, for former ſervices, furniſhed that 

Vor. II. E lord, 


[1] Stuart- papers, paſſim. [1] Stuart-papers, 1693. 


James II. 


"Sh 
It is remarkable, that thoſe who had been the moſ 
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1 CH A P. lord, a ſecond time, with an opportunity | to. betray; 
1 J. Having, with his uſual addreſs, convinced the adhe- 
_ rents of King James of the ſincerity of his repentance, 
1 1693. he wrote a letter full of contrition for his paſt con- 
duct, to that Prince. He told him, that a deſcent, 

with a competent force, was the only means of finiſh- 

ing the misfortunes of the King, and the miſeries of 

the nation. He informed him, that from the ſtate of | 
the kingdom, an invaſion could not fail of ſucceſs. He 

declined to enter into particulars, becauſe he was | 

afraid his Majeſty did not confide ſufficiently in his 

advice. But when he ſhould be aſſured that the King 7 

was ſatisfied with his fidelity, he promiſed to fend the f 

beſt intelligence; and tb contribute all in his power t 

to his fervice. The Earl of Arran vouched for the 8 

ſincerity of Sunderland. The Earl of Marlborough J 

pleaded in his favour. But James had felt ſo much ( 

from his treachery before, that even his purſuing the t 

natural bias of his mind, with regard to William, could 2 

not convince him, for ſome time, that Sunderland Al 

was ſincere [N]. Cc 

Parliament Such was the ſecret tate of affair befcre⸗ and FIR af 

meets. time after the two houſes met, for the diſpatch of the 0 

public buſineſs. William opened the ſeſſion, on the m 

ſeventh of November; with a ſpeech from the throne. go 

He lamented, that his uſual joy at meeting hisparlia- in 

ment, was damped by diſadvantages by land, and ha 

miſcarriages at ſea, He aſcribed the former to the ” 

number of their enemies. He expreſſed bis reſentment dit 

againſt the authors of the latter. He declared his re- Wa 

ſolution to puniſh the offenders. He promiſed to ma- un 

nage better, for the future, his power at ſea. He de- the 

ſired them to conſider, whether the kingdom was ” wa 

defective in the number of ſhips; and in proper por cor 

to annoy the enemy, and to protect themſelves. f. by 

was very ſenſible, he ſaid, of the great affection with tha 


Fhich they had ſupported him againſt his enemies 


But he was perſuaded, that the experience ot the laſt 
ſummer was ſufficient to convince them all, that an 
increaſe of forces, by ſea and land, was neceſſary i 
put a happy period to the war. His ow. he 0 
Fl 


Lx] Stuart- papers, 1694. 


WILLIAM AND MARY. © 5 
had reſolved: to add to their troops. He formed no C HA P. 
doubt, on his part, but his parliament would enable 1 
him, with a ſuitable ſupply, to follow their example 
He earneſtly requeſted the commons to haſten their 1693. 
grants, in order to render them effectual. On their 
expeditious. councils would depend, he concluded; 
that for wardneſs in his preparations, which ſeemed 
neceflary-to the ſecurity and honour of the nation [o]. | 
Many in the lower houſe were attached to the late Proceedings 

King. But the majority, though tories in principle, of the com- 
had uniformly ſupported the cauſe of William. The“. 
people, diſcouraged with repeated misfortunes, and 
feeling the weight of the war on every branch of 
their commerce, were loud in demanding peace. 
Some of the Tory-leaders in office, particularly the 
Earl of Nottingham, joined the voice of the people. 
Others of the ſame party ſacrificed their opinion to 
their intereſt; and adhered to the court. A diſpute 
arofe in the houſe, whether the miſcarriages of the 

fleet, or the ſupply, ſhould be the firſt object of their 
conſideration. The queſtion was carried for the latter, 
after a ſeries of debates, which continued ſix days. 
On the thirteenth of November, the houſe unani- 
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n the mouſly re ſolved to ſupport their Majeſties, and their 
\rone. government, to their utmoſt power. Notwithſtand- 
arlia- ing the vaſt ſums raiſed in the preceding year; they 
„ and had greatly fallen ſhort of the expences of government. 
o the Thoſe who ſerved in the army, were in the utmoſt 
tment diſtreſs for money. More than one million of the 
his re- wages of the ſeamen, without any funds, remained 
o ma- unpaid. Though the greateſt ſeverities were uſed; 
Je de- the ſailors, in their diſtreſs, became mutinous for 


vas not want of pay. The firſt buſineſs, therefore, of the 


r poſts commons, was to grant four hundred thouſand pounds, 
He by way of advance, to remove immediately a part of 
n with that grievance. This ſum was to be raiſed on the ge- 
nemies. neral credit of the exchequer, upon the promiſe of 
the lal the commons to repay it with intereſt, after the rate 
that al WI of ſeven per cent. under a caution, that this proceed- 
Jary to ing ſhould form no precedent [P]. 
e faid, | E 2 Wiru 


had 


[0] Journals, Nov. 7, 1693. r] Journals. Nov. 25. 
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CHAP. WIr equal alacrity the commons entered upon 


0 
XVII. the great buſineſs of ſupply. Upon the general eſti- tl 
WL mates of the navy and army, they granted five milli- b 
1693. ons, for the ſervice of the following year. Forty h 
hn $732" thouſand ſeamen, including two regiments of marines, u 
plies. were required by government, and voted by the b 
houſe. But to a demand of one hundred thouſand men, h 
for the land- ſervice, they granted only eighty-three g. 
thouſand. In this only they ſeemed uncomplaiſant to WF e 
the court. Beſides a proviſion made for paying all ca 
wages due to ſeamen, more than four hundred thou- m 
ſand pounds were voted, for making up the deficien- ax 
cies in the grants of the preceding year. It was much WWW re 
more eaſy to grant the ſupplies in general, than to WW v. 
find particular funds, upon which they might be laid. ro 
The commons began with a land-tax. Four ſhillings ce 
in the pound were carried, as ſoon as propoſed [d]. ti 
The deficiencies of the laſt year were to be defrayed in 
from this ready fund. The ſecond money bill was: lib 
ſupplement to the million annuity aQ of the year 1692. pa 
Near one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds were pe 
ſill deficient; though fourteen per cent. had been al- 
lowed. Some appropriations of exciſe duties were alr 
made for this purpoſe. 'The firſt lottery, and the bank me 
of England, were two remarkable money- bills, in on. 
the preſent ſeſſion of parliament. One million was for 
raiſed by means of the firſt; and one million five hun- lai 
dred thouſand pounds by the ſecond. Still the ways the 
and means fell ſhort of the money wanted. New tar frie 
es were impoſed and appropriated as funds of credit, tur 
for raiſing the deficiencies which ſtill ſubſiſted in the At 
neceſſary ſupplies [R]. tan 
Other pro- THE inquiry into the miſmanagements at ſea, pro- mo 
seeding duced nothing but altercation and debate. A general the 
cenſure was paſſed. But the cenſure was attended that 
with no conſequences. The malcontents in the houſe and 
of commons being the minority, founded their oppoſi- peo 
tion on popular grounds. The bill for frequent parlis- tryt 
ments was again introduced, and a ſecond time rejed- ſoor 
ed. The place-bill was paſſed by the commons, with- Jace 


out 


[ Dec, 21. Dec. 29, [Lx] Journals, paſſim. 


WILLIAM AND MARY. 


they withdrew them, and paſſed alſo that important 


bill. The facility with which it flipt through bot 


houſes, proceeded probably from the certainty that it 
was to be rejeQed by the King. The commons had 
become unpopular, through the vaſt ſums which they 
had granted for ſupporting an inglorious war. Jo re- 
gain their credit with their conſtituents, they fram- 
ed the place-bill. William, ſeldom ſubje@ to politi- 
cal terror, refuſed his aſſent [s]. Though the com- 
mons, in all appearance, would have been much diſ- 


appointed, had the place - bill paſſed into a law ; they 


remonſtrated againſt the conduct of the King. They 
voted, that whoever had adviſed the refuſal of the 
royal aſſent to the act touching free and impartial pro- 
ceedings in parliament, was an enemy to their Majeſ- 
ties and the kingdom. The King's anſwer was ſooth- 


"2 
out oppoſition. 'The lords made amendments. But CHAP. 


I. 
1693. 


ing, but nothing to the purpoſe. In return for their 


liberality, he permitted his commons to recover ſome 
part of their reputation with the people at his own ex- 
pence [T]. 


Taz affairs of the Faſt-India company, which had of the twa 


already employed ſo much of the attention of parlia- 
ment, produced undeciſive debates in the preſent ſeſſi- 
on. The train of corruption, which ſoon, after broke 
forth in ſuch diſgraceful diſcoveries, had been already 
laid, The complicated nature of the buſineſs, and 
the violent oppoſition of the merchants, prevented the 
friends of the company from making an immediate re- 
turn for the favours which they had deſired to receive. 
A bill for a general naturalization of all foreign Proteſ- 
tants, created violent debates in the houſe of com- 


houſes 


mons. 'Thoſe who oppoſed it, called the prejudices of 


the populace to the aid of their cauſe. They averred, 
that the deſign of the a& was to place all the power 
and authority in England in the hands of Aliens, The 
people knew the affection of the King, for his coun- 
irymen the Dutch. They believed that he would 
ſooner truſt any foreigners than his own ſubjects. The 
Jacobite party, in particular, were vehement in their 

| 3 oppoſition, 


Is] Jan. 25th, 1694, [I] Stuart-papers, 1693. 
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1 
1 CH A P. oppoſition. Sir John Knight, one of the memberz 
. J. for the city of Briſtol, who was at that very time in 
6 S oerreſpondence with James [u], ſpoke with uncom- 
4- mon violence againſt the bill. He concluded with a 
I motion, that the bill ſhould. be kicked out of the 
_ houſe, and the foreigners out of the kingdom. The 
[+0 people were inflamed to a degree of madneſs; and the 
1 court- party ſacrificed the bill to the public rage. 
0 | of parlia= Po purſue the ſeſſion to its period, we muſt tran{- 
hs create reſs upon the order of time. Ihe grievances of Ire- 
Fan were again revived, as they had not been redreſſ- 
ed, in purſuance of the King's promiſe. The Iriſh 
gentlemen who had made their appeal to the Engliſh 
parliament, complained afreſh of Coningſby 0 
Porter; whoſe injuſtice and tyranny had exceeded all 
bounds. The Earl of Bellamont impeached them both, 
in the houſe of commons. The articles againſt Con- 
ingſby contained charges of the blackeſt kind. The 
accuſation againſt Porter, was ſcarce lefs ſevere, Bel. 
lamont ſupported, with vouchers, every charge. The 
commons ſeemed conyinced of the guilt. But they 
declined to ground upon them an impeachment. 'The 
reaſon which they aſſigned, was plauſible if not fuffi- 
cient. They infinuated, that in times of domeſtic 
 commotions and civil war, exertions of power 
might be neceſſary, which ſhould not be puniſhed, 
though they ought not to be approved. Though this 
argument ſatisfied the commons, it was notorious, 


that the crimes charged upon the accuſed, were com- of 
mitted after the eſtabliſhment of a civil government off 
and the opening of the courts of Fuſtice. Bellamont, ita 
, endeayouring to puniſh others, was actually per- tra 
ſecuted himſelf. He was deprived of his place un- the 
der the government, while Coningſby and Porter lan 
received a pardon under the great feal'{w]. The Fr: 
ſeſſion ended with a ſpeech from the throne, on the the 
ſixteenth of April. | iy 
[v) Swen pepem; 1693. [w] Journals, paſſim. ha 

| Pri 

to | 


CHAP. 
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Secret intrigues. — Of Marlborough. —Ru I. Are 


bury. — Gedolphin. — Sunderland. — Whigs and To- 
ries in office. — An expedition againſt Breſt. — Betray- 
ed by Marlbarough. — Campaign of 1694. — Proceed- 
ings of parliament. — Triennial bill. — Death and 
charafter of the Queen. — Grief of William, — Re- 
flections of James. — Lancaſhire plot. — Inquiry into - 
abuſes. — Speaker expelled. — Corrupt practices, in 
India affairs. — Duke of Leeds impeached. — Parlia- 
ment prorogued. — Campaign of 1695. — Siege of 
| Namur. — Campaign in Italy, Germany and Spain. == 
Diſaſters at ſea. — Affairs of Scotland. — Affairs of 
Ireland. — Intrigues of James in England. — Situation 
of William. — His progreſs. — A new parliament. — 
Debates on the coin-att. — Addreſs againſt the Scots. 
— New council of trade. — Addreſs againſt the Earl 
of Portland. — Aſſaſſination-plot. — A proj edited inua- 
fem. — Zeal of the two houſes. — Schemes of the late 
King broken. — Conſpirators puniſhed. — Proceedings 
of the parliament. Mo | © 


ing ſupplies to William, the agents of James 
were forming ſecret ſchemes againſt his power. 
of the firſt quality in the nation, and ſome of thoſe in 


| office, endeavgured, with every flattering colour of the o 


tate of affairs, to encourage Lewis the Fourteenth to & 
tranſport an army into Britain, They obſerved, in 
their letters to the late King, that a deſcent in Eng- 
land would infallibly break the league; and enable 
France to finiſh with advantage, as well as reputation, 
the war, They aſſured him, that while the confede- 
rates remained united, the kingdom would be wretch- 
ed and his own affairs obſtructed, if not ruined. Penn, 
the famous Quaker, informed James, in expreſs 
terms, “ that while there was a fool in England, the 
Prince of Orange would have a penſioned parliament 
to give him ſupplies.” Among others, the Earl of 

E4 Marlborough 


HILE the parliament were employed in grant- CH A P. 


Menn 


II. 
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C H A P. Marlborough continued to eſpouſe, with eagerneſs, his 


former mailer's cauſe. He intreated him to take ad- 


de a vantage of the unprepared ſtate of the Engliſh fleet. 


January. 


in correſ- 
pondence 

with the 

late King. 


Iatrigues of 
Marl- 


He gave him the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of his own 
ſervices, and the hearty aid of all his party and nume- 
rous friends [A]. 

The adherents of the late King, in all their repre. 
ſentations in the preceding year, agreed that thirty 
thouſand men would be neceſſary to enſure a revolu- 
tion in England. When they perceived a coldneſs in 
the court of France, they leſſened their demands. 
In the month of February they aſſured James, that 
they found his party much ſtronger than they had ever 
imagined before. They ſaid twenty thouſand men 
would now be ſufficient to give him, without a battle, 
the throne. They affirmed, that the nation expected, 
with impatience, his arrival. They told him, that 
England could not, till the month of April, ſend to 
ſea above twenty-five third and fourth Re men of 


war, and theſe not completely manned. 'That no 


more than ſeven thouſand five hundred troops were 
then in the kingdom; and that even theſe would be 
diminiſhed to four thouſand, when the regiments deſ- 
tined for Flanders, ſhould embark for that country [8], 
Lewis liſtened, with ſome attention, to the unfortu- 
nate King. But he meant nothing leſs, than to un- 


dertake, with any vigour, his cauſe. Though victori- 


ous in the field, he was oppreſſed with calamities at 
home. Having exerted his whole force in the late 
campaigns, he had already impoveriſhed his ſubjeQs 
with grievous taxes. Beſides, a terrible famine, had 
added, in the preceding ſummer, to the miſeries 
which aroſe from the war [c]. 

But James was not diſcouraged, either with thelan- 
gour of Lewis or the exhauſted ſtate of France. 


borough, "Though he placed little confidence [p] in the profeſſi 


ons of the noble converts to his cauſe, he ſent Captain 
Lloyd, in the month of March, to England. To fa- 
cilitate 


[A Stuart · papers, 1693, 1694. [3] Ibid. Feb. 1694 


Lc] Hiſt. de France, tom. iii. 
1694. James II. 1694. 


[o] Stuart-papers, March, 
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cilitate his acceſs to Admiral Ruſſel, and to the Earls C HAP. 


d- of Marlborough and Shrewſbury, he ordered him to II. 

et. apply to Colonel Sackville, their common friend 

vn Marlborough was the firſt of the malcontents who pre- 1694. 

ne- ſented himſelf to Lloyd. He informed him, that he — 
had been ſolicited by William to come again into office. 

re- But that he did not chuſe to accept, without the con- 

rty ſent of his old maſter. Lloyd aſſured him, that James 

lu- WE had actually heard of the offer; and that he had order- 

in ed him to ſignify his conſent. The thing,” replied 

nds. Marlborough, 1s now paſt. Should the offer, which 

that may well happen, again be made, I will accept. But 

ever it 15 only to ſerve the King; for whoſe re-eſtabliſh- 

men ment, I am reſolved to riſque my life to expiate my 

tile, WW crimes [E].“ He had made the ſame profeſſions to 

Red, James himſelf in a letter, in the preceding December. 

that Admiral Ruſſel received Lloyd with ſtill greater marks 

d to of attention and regard. He aſſured him, with the 

en of ſtrongeſt aſſeverations and even with oaths, that he 

at no would undertake the reſtoration of the late King. He 

were promiſed to endeavour to gain the officers of the fleet. 

d be He reiterated his moſt ſolemn proteſtations of fidelity. 

s deſ- He told him, that the Earls of Shrewſbury and Marl- 

7 [B]. dorough ſhould be the wineſſes, the judges and ſureties 

fortu- of his conduct. He, however, refuſed to avoid the 

to un- French fleet; „though, ſaid he, I once deter- 

iQori- mined to execute that buſineſs, as it depended then on 


ties at myſelf alone [F].“ | 

ae late Lloyd, not yet ſatisfied with the anſwer of Ruſlel, Ruſſel, 
abjeas opened various expedients to his view. He told him 

e, had that there certainly was a deſign in agitation for making 
aiſeries a deſcent on the coaſt of France. He, therefore, re- 
queſted Ruſſel to ſend timely information to James, 


the lan- that tranſports might be prepared, where no attack 


France. could be feared. He propoſed, that toward the end 
vrofeſſ of autumn, when the large ſhips ſhould be diſarmed 
Captain WH and convoys ſent to America, he might retain in the 
To fa- WW channel ſuch commanders as he ſhould gain in the 


cilitate WW ſummer. That ſafe in their fidelity, he might him- 


ſelf 


\ 


[x] Stuart-papers, March, 1694. James II. 1694. 
[r] Ibid. 


eb. 1694. 
s, March, 
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CHAP. ſelf tranſport ſuch troops, as might be neceſſary for 
II. accompanying the late King to England. He ſtill pro- 
◻◻t e teſted, but ſeemed unwilling to determine on any plan, 
1694. Lloyd gave an account to the Earl of Marlborough 
and to Sackville of his conference with Ruſſel. They 
obſerved, that he faid a great deal, could he be truſt. 
ed. But that if he was not fincere, all he could ſay 

would anſwer no purpoſe [O]. 

Shrewſbury, The Earl of Shrewſbury had ſucceeded Notting- 
ham as ſecretary of ſtate, on the fourth of March, 2 
few days before Lloyd arrived from France. His be- 
ing in office prevented him from admitting into his pre. 
lence the avowed agent of the late King. He, how. 
ever, ſent his mother, the old Counteſs of Shrewl- 
bury, to Lloyd, with aſſurances of his fidelity. He 
inſtructed her to inform him, that upon being ſolicit. 
ed to take the ſeals, he declined that honour, under 
the pretence of want of health. That William inf: 
nuated he was no ſtranger to fome words which the 
earl dropt in converſation, in favour of the late King, 
T hat the ear] perceived there might be ſome danger 
in refuſing the offer. That he, therefore, promiſed 
to accept. But that he requeſted a few days, to ſet- 
tle his affairs in the country. 'That he accordingly re- 
tired, with ſome friends, well mounted. That, 2 
reports of an immediate deſcent were then current, he men 
had reſolved to join James on his landing. That he effec 
was diſappointed in his hopes, to his very great regret eithe 
That he was obliged to take the ſeals, on his return, Ntache 
But that he only held them, to ſerve the late King T 
with more effect IH]. 

Godolphin, Godolphin was, at this juncture, firſt lord-com- 
miſſioner of the treaſury. Though he was truſted by 
William, he affected to be in the intereſt of the late 
King. He explained to Lloyd his ſentiments of James, 

in the moſt affectionate manner in the · world. He 
expreſſed his fears, that a peace was likely to be con- 
cluded before the end of the next ſummer. He told 
him, that he was ſorry to believe, from the words of 


the Prince of Orange, tor ſo he called the 1 
108) 


In] Ibid, March 1694. 


Lo] Stuart-papers, paſſim. 


anger 
miſed 
0 ſet- 
ly re- 
at, 20 
nt, he 
lat he 
regret. 
return. 


5 King 


|-com- 
ted by 
he late 
James, 
d. He 
be con- 


Je to 


yords 0 
reigning 


King, 


1604. 


ames out of the dominions of France. 
thought it his duty to acquaint his old maſter of the 
deſigns of his enemy and rival. He told it as his opi- 


— 
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King, that the terms would be highly prejudicial to the CH AP. 
late King. He informed him, that William would II. 
endeavour to oblige the moſt Chriſtian King to ſend —T DP 


That he 1094- 


nion, that King James ſhould forthwith endeavour to 


S tranſport himſelf into England, with a conſiderable 


force. That there appeared to him no difficulty in 


making a deſcent in this kingdom, without either the 
aid or concurrence of Ruſſel. That, however, he 
$ ought ſtill to be treated with attention. That he had 


laid all that could be expected from a perſon in his 


© {ituation. That the Earl of Shrewſbury, who was 
ſincerely in the intereſt of the late King, poſſeſſed an 
@ abſolute influence over Ruſſel. He aſſured Lloyd, 


that Rufſel would infallibly appear before Breſt. 


| That this circumſtance would give a juſt pretence to 
[Lewis to ſend an army to the coaſt. He adviſed, 


therefore, that the neceſſary tranſports might be pre- 


pared in the ſummer, to carry to Britain the invaders 
m autumn. 


return to port in the middle of September. That the 


He told him, that the large veſſels would 


ſailors would be diſperſed, the convoys ſent to the 


different places of commerce, the coaſt left bare of 


men of war. That he believed a revolution might be 
effected without a blow ; as nine in ten of the people, 
either heartily deteſted William, or were firmly at- 
tached to the late King [1]. 

Though the Earl of Sunderland poſſeſſed no office Sunderland, 
under William, he held, for an Engliſhman, a high 
place in his favour. Swayed by the natural levity of 
his own mind, or infected with the changed opinions 
of others, he continued his correſpondence with the 
late King. He, however, was more guarded in his 
ercourſe with that Prince, than thoſe great men 
who truſted their lives and fortunes in the hands of 
Intermediate agents. His ſon-in-law the Earl of Ar- 
Tan, who firſt promoted his intrigues with the court 
t St, Germains, was the only perſon in the ſecret in 


Britain. 


[1] Stuart-papers, March 1694. 
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CH AP. Britain ſx]. In France, James concealed, with great 
II. caution, his intercourſe with a man who had ſo much 
injured his cauſe before. Sunderland preſſed the late 

1994+. King to an immediate invaſion upon various grounds, 
He intreated that Prince to take advantage of the 
changed opinions of the people; their contempt for 
William, their diſcontent at the late heavy taxes, 

their loſſes at ſea, their diſappointments in the war by 
land. Theſe circumſtances, he informed him, would 
enſure a favourable reception to himſelf in the king- 

dom, while the deſign of ſending the greateſt part of 

the fleet to the Streights, and almoſt the whole of 

the army to Flanders, would render his paſlage eaſy 

and his ſucceſs certain. He adviſed the late King not 

to be intimidated with the great ſupplies granted to the 


| ip reigning Prince, as the money given by the parlia- 
1 ment, could not be raiſed in time to place the king. 

i | dom in a ſtate of defence [I. J. 

oh Whigs and While Sunderland tendered thus his advice to James, 
1 Torres Fre- E and the Earl of Portland formed the ſecret cabi- 
„ mifcuouſſy | . . 

105 in office, net of William [M]. That Prince felt ſome part of 


the misfortunes, which he had contributed to throw 
on his predeceſſor, when he ſat on the throne. He 
was worſt ſerved by thoſe whom he courted the moſt. 
Impreſſed with the opinion, that intereſt forms the 
principles of men, he reſolved to bribe into fidelity 
thoſe whom he could not otherwiſe truſt. In the ar- 
rangements of the preſent year, he ſeems however to 


| 

* have regarded moſt the ſuppoſed Whigs. The admi- 

4 ralty, in particular, was placed in the hands of that 
— 1 party. Ruſſel was made, firſt commiſſioner; Rook 
1 and Houblon ſupplanted the obnoxious admirals Dela- 


val and Killigrew, at the board. Though William 
ſeems to have entertained ſome well-grounded ſuſpici- 
ons of Shrewſbury, he was accounted a Whig by the 
nation; and though the Marquis of Caermarthen was 
conſidered a Tory, by principle, his known prudence 
was deemed a ſecurity for his faith to the prevailing 
powers. But ſome other perſons of rank, why, were 

 . known 


120 [x] Stuart-papers, March 1694. [L] Stuart-papers. 
N 13 [u] Dutch encroachments, p. 20. 5 
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known to be adverſe to the late revolution, were either C H A P: 


uch continued in employment or raiſed to office. Among HU. 
late the latter, the Earl of Abingdon, then actually ia ov DL 
nds. correſpondence with James, ſucceeded to a place of * 

the profit, vacant by the death of the Lord Lovelace [x]. 

for On the twenty-fifth of April, a few days after he Titles con- 
xes, ¶ prorogued his parliament, William went to Graveſ- ferred. 
r by end to embark at that place for Holland. 'The wind 
ould proving contrary, he returned to Kenſington the next 
ing- day. This accident furniſhed-the King with a further 
t of opportunity of gratifying ſome of his principal ſubjeQs 
le of with dignities and honours. But though he had of 


late ſhown ſome attention to the Whigs, his firſt care 
ſeems ſtill to have been commanded by the Tories. 
= The Marquis of Caermarthen was created, on the 
chirtieth of April, Duke of Leeds. The title of Duke 
of Shrewſbury was conferred upon the Earl of the 
8 ſame name. The Earl of Clare, then deeply en- 
gaged with James [o], was raiſed to the dignity of 
Duke of Newcaſtle. . The Earl of Mulgrave, a ſecret 
abettor of the deſigns of the late King [y], was made 
Marquis of Normanby, with an annual penſion of 
three thouſand pounds. But no titles of honour, nor 
even views of profit, could reconcile theſe men either 
to the manner or title of the King. Shrewſbury and 
Leeds, whoſe advice Mary was implicitly to follow, 
in her huſband's abſence, were to have embarraſſed 
and betrayed her councils, ſhould her father appear 
with a force in England [J. To ſtop their cla- 
| mours, rather than to gratify the party who had raiſed 
Rook bim to the throne, the King, before his departure for 
; Dela- WW Holland, had ordered patents for dukedoms to be pre- 
Villiam pared, for the Earls of Bedford and Devonſhire. The 
ſuſpici- | firſt derived his title to a name in party, from the fate 


* — — — 


by the of his unfortunate ſon. Diſappointments in his views 
jen wa for the public, as well as perſonal neglect, had ren- 
-udence dered the latter indifferent concerning the fate of Wil- 
evailing Wi liam, and the permanency of his authority [& J. 
10 weſt | | | n 
know! | 

[HN Gazette. [0] Stuart-papers, 1693, 1694. 


(-papels. ll Ibid. [] Ibid. [a] Ibid. 1690, 1691. 
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62 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN: 
CHAP. On the fourth of May, the King embarked at 
II. Graveſend. But the wind being contrary; he went by 
L—— land to Margate; and was eſcorted from that place to 
1694. Holland by a ſquadren of Dutch men of war. The 
Preparati- projected operations of the ſummer at ſea, had em- 
ons at Sea. ployed a great part of his attention during the winter, 
His councils, however, were betrayed. The deſti 

nations of the different, ſquadrons were generally 

known [s]. Nothing but the time of their departure, 

which depended upon accidents, remained la ſecret, 

Sir Francis Wheeler, with a ſtrong ſquadron of Eng. 

liſh and Dutch men of war, had been ſent to convoy 

the trade to the Mediterranean; in the end of the 
preceding year. On the ſeventeenth of February, 4 


1 terrible tempeſt overtook his fleet; in the bay of Gib. 
580 | raltar. The admiral himſelf, ſome ſhips. of war; and 
= ſeveral merchantmen were loſt. The reſt were diſ- 
': abled. Some took ſhelter in Gibraltar, many in the 
145 harbour of Cadiz. The combined fleets were not al. 
Ws ſembled on the coaſt of England, till the end of Apt. 
{EE Ruſſel hoiſted his flag, at Portſmouth, on the twenty: 
17 ſeventh of that month; and his avowed deſign was to 


ſail into the Mediterranean, to defend the ports of 
Spain from the French; who were refolved to make 


HR the principal effort of the campaign on that ſide [r]. 
5 An expedi- But the chief enterpriſe of the ſeaſon, was to be d- 
|" tion againſt rected againſt Breſt. The lord Godolphin had fur 
. eg. niſhed the late King, in the month of March, with 
41 this important intelligence [u]. But from the uncer- 
1 | tainty which attended the failing of the fleet, he could 


17 | not fix the time. General Talmaſn, contrary. to the 
i expreſs opinion of Ruſſel, promoted firſt, and at lengii 


1 carried this deſign. When the admiral hoiſted his flag 
"18 at St. Helens, the land-forces deſtined for the exped: 
* 1 tion, were on their march, under Talmaſh, to Port. 
mouth. The French had made no ſecret of their rt 
1.38 Des {olution to aſſiſt, with their whole fleet, the deſigns d 
1 the Mareſchal de Noailles upon Barcelona. 'Tit 
court of Spain had concerted with William, to - 

* * 


J Stuart papers, 1694. [Tr] Burnet, vol. il 
Stuatt- papers, 1694. 
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the main body of the combined fleet to protect the C H AP. 
place. Men in general believed that the force under II. 
Talmaſh, was deſtined for the ſame ſervice: The 


French were either ignorant of the preparations of the 


nter. fall. The alarm concerning Breſt, which had been 
iefti- raiſed by the intelligence ſent by Godolphin to James, 
rally had already ſubſided. : Beſides, the danger of France, 
ture, upon that ſide, had been leſſened by the actual failing 


ol her fleet from: the port of Breſt, on the. fifteenth 
Jof April WJ. Do i | 


nvo 

f the of the late King, or his averſion to the reigning Prince, = _ Fa 
: | | 5 arlbo- 

ry, 1 induced that nobleman to become, upon this occaſion; rough, May 

Gib. an informer againſt, his country. He tranſmitted, ath. 

5 and through the hands of colonel Sackville, intelligence of 

e di. the danger to which France was expoſed. His letter 

in the was dated, on the fourth of May. He informed 

zot a. James, that twelve regiments encamped at Portſ- 

Apt. mouth, with two regiments of marines, all command- 

venty- ed by Talmaſh, were deſigned for deftroying Breſt, 

was to and the ſhips of War in that harbour. He owned, 

orts af that ſucceſs in the enterpriſe would prove of great ad- 

» make vantage to England. But that no conſideration could 

[7}. WE ow hinder, or ever ſhould prevent him from inform- 

> be q. ing his Majeſty of all that he believed to be for his ſer- 


vice. He deſired the late King to make the beſt uſe 
| of the intelligence. He told him, that he might de- 
 tincer- pend on its being exactly true. But he conjured him, 
e could for his own intereſt, to keep the ſecret to himſelf and 
7, to the the Queen. He informed him that Ruſſel was to fail, 


t lengi the next day, with forty. ſhips ; and that the reſt of 
his flag the fleet, with the land- forces, were to follow the ad- 
exped:- i miral, in ten days. He had endeavoured, he ſaid, to 
o Pon learn the whole from Ruſſel. But he always denied 
their re. the fact, though he was no ſtranger to the deſign, for 
eſigns d fix weeks before. This, continues the Earl, 
a. Ti © gives me a bad ſign of this man's intentions.“ 
„ to (en Sackville, who tranſmitted the letter, formed, for the 


ti lame reaſon, a like unfavourable opinion of Ruſſel. 


[w] April 15th, N. 8. 


vol. tk 


Engliſh, or they knew not where the ſtorm was to 


The zeal of the Earl of Marlborough far the ſervice Betrayed by | 
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He mentioned, „that THE MAN had not aQed fin. 
cerely ; and that he feared he would never aQ other. 
wiſe [x].“ | 
The event eſtabliſhed the truth of the intelligence 
tranſmitted by Marlborough. Ruſſel failed, the next 
day, with a part of the combined fleets. Shovel re. 
mained at St. Helens, with the reſt, to take Talmaſh 
and his troops on board. On the twenty-third of May, 
the admiral, having diſcovered that the French ſquad- 
ron had left Breſt, returned. On the twenty-ninth, 
he again put to ſea with the forces; and, on the fifth 
of June, the diviſion of the fleet deſtined to attack 
Breſt, bore down for Camaret Bay, under the com- 
mand of the Lord Berkley. Nine hundred men were 
landed, in a diſorderly manner, on the eighth of June, 
under the fire of ſome men of war. The bay was 
lined with entrenchments, which were full of the 
French marines. The Engliſh having, for ſome time, 
ſuſtained the fire of the enemy, ſuffered much and 
were forced to fly. To add to the misfortune, it was 
now ebbing tide, and ſeveral boats were left dry on 
the ſand. Confuſion and ſlaughter prevailed. Six 
hundred were flain, many were drowned. 'Talmaſh 
himſelf received a wound, of which he afterwards died 
at Plymouth. 'The ſhips, which covered the landing, 
were ſhattered by the batteries which guarded the 
ſhore. One Dutch frigate was ſunk, after loſing al- 
moſt her whole crew. The French had profited ſo 
much by the intelligence of Marlborough, that the 
Engliſh choſe to return, without any further attempt, 
to their own coaſt []. 5 | oc 
. This diſgrace at ſea was not repaired by any ſplendid 
advantage obtained by land. The French, ſtanding 
on the defenſive, in Flanders, amuſed William, with 
de xtrous movements, throughout the ſummer. With 
ſcarce half the force of the allies, the Dauphin, aſſiſt- 


ed by the Mareſchal de Luxembourg, covered from 


inſult the French lines. The King was forced to re- 
main in a ſtate of inactivity, with the fineſt army be 


had 


[x] Stuart-papers, May 1694. James II. 1694. 
Lv] Burnet. Marq. of Caermarthen's Journal. | 
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ment of the French from Vignamont, was the moſt II. 


ſignal event of the whole campaign. Having march-⸗ 3 


ed forty leagues, in four days, they formed an impe- 1694. 
netrable line, from the Lys to the ocean; and pre- 
vented William from attacking, by land, the maritime 


places, which his fleet had inſulted by ſea. He, how- 
erer, found means to beſiege and take the town and 
caſtle of Huy. He ended the campaign with this 
exploit; and left the army, on the thirtieth of Sep- 
tember. To ſtop the progreſs of the King, on the 
ſide of Flanders, was deemed equal to a victory by 


the court of Verſailles. The confederates had never 


a nearer proſpect of ſucceſs. But their hopes were 
defeated, by the abilities of the Mareſchal de Lux- 
embourg LZ]. 


While the wat larigaiſhed in Flanders, the French In Spain: 


puſhed their operations, with vigour, on the fide of 
Spain. In Catalonia, the :Mareſchal de Noailles, 
having forced the paſſage of the river Ter, defeated 


the Spaniſh army entrenched on the further ſhore. 
He took Palamos, by aſſault, on the {eventh. of June. 


Gironne and Oſtalrie fell ſucceſſively into his hands. 


His deſigns upon Barcelona were defeated, by the ar- 
rival of Ruſſel, with the combinedifleet, in the neigh- 
bouring ſeas. Taurville, with his ſquadron, was 


| blocked up in:the port of Toulon. The abſence of 


their ſhips ſtopt the progreſs of the French. But. a 


panic had ſeized the King, and ſhaken the councils of 


Spain. The Queen- mother, a daughter of Auſtria, 
and devoted to the views of her family, prevented 
Charles the ſecond from ſoliciting peace, on advan- 
tageous terms. Intrigue, jealouſy, and even murder 
prevailed at court. The Queen-mother gained the 
young. Queen, by ſupporting her ſuppoſed lover, the 
Baron de Perlis. The. Duke d' Oſſona, who alone re- 
mained faithful to the: intereſt of his maſter, was poi- 
toned; and the public meaſures were diſtracted, be- 

Vol. II. | d tween 


42) Hiſt. de France, vol. iti. Kennet. Ralph. 
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pad ever brought into the field. The rapid move- CH AP. 
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II. faction devoted to the court of Vienna [A]. 
—— In Piedmont, the campaign was inactive. Nothing 
1694. of moment happened upon the Upper-Rhine. The 
Other mili- | 3 
tary tranſl» Duke of Savoy was employed in ſecret negociatiom 
actions. with France. The Emperor made his chief effort, 
on the fide of Hungary. The war, in that country, 
produced no ſtriking event. But the Poles, 1n alliance 
with the Imperialiſts, defeated the Tartars on the 
Neifter in the month of October [BJ. The operati- 
ons of the combined fleets in the ocean, after the 


fruitleſs attempt upon Breſt, were either languid or 


ill-directed. The lord Berkley bombarded Diep [c], 4 
with ſome effect. He was not equally ſucceſsful at pu 
Havre. He proceeded from thence to La Hogue and pli 
Cherbourg. But his progreſs was more a matter of tha 
parade than ſervice, William, anxious to make a if ve: 
impreſſion on France, on the fide of Flanders, hal BW ane 
recommended an attempt upon Dunkirk and Calais, the 
in the courſe of the ſummer. A ſquadron, under the N ces 
command of Sir Cloudſley Shovel, and ſubject to the 
directions of one Meeſters, a Dutchman, came be- adj 
fore the firſt of thoſe places, on the twelfth of Sep- goy 
tember. This man had invented a machine, which opp 
from the fury of its diſcharge, was called the [nfern. WW for 
Two of theſe machines were ſent in againſt the for, nas. 
which guarded the Riſbank. The firſt blew up witi- Wpric 
out effect; the latter ſpent its effect on itſelf, and ws ¶ ceſſi 
deſtroyed. The attempt on Calais [D] was equal ed, 
unſucceſsful; and thus the naval campaign, in the the! 
ocean, eſpecially if the expreſſion may be uſed, po ed ir 
duced neither glory nor advantage to the nation [E]. Nelud 
King ar- The King, having left the army on the laſt day "prof 
rives. S-ptember, repaired to his favourite reſidence at Lohe 
8 On the twenty-third of October, he departed front cord. 
that place. Having adjuſted, at the Hague, the fta vote 
of the war, for the enſuing year, he ſet ſail from red 
Maeſe, on the eighth of November, and landed be 
| Margate the next day. The Queen met him at RWkro, 

cheſter 
[a] Hiſt. d' Eſpagne, tom. ii. [B] OR. 26, [c] |! Ir] 


ly 12. lo] July 19. Le] Burchit. 


1 
WILLIAM AND MARY. 

cheſter; and they arrived at Kenſington on the tenth 
in the evening, amidſt the acclamations of the popu- 
Jace, The parliament, after repeated prorogations, 
met on the twelfth at Weſtminſter. The King in- 
formed them in his ſpeech, that he was glad to meet 
them in ſuch a good poſture of the public affairs. 
He told them, that the enemy had not been in a con- 
dition to meet the fleet, in theſe ſeas. That the great 
force ſent into the. Mediterranean, had broken all 
their deſigns in Spain; and that an effeCtual ſtop had 


N. 
d a 


ning 
The 
tions 
fort, 1 
ntry, 
ance 
| the 
2Tatl- 


7 the been put to the progreſs of the French arms, on the 
aid of gde of Flanders. He doubted not, he ſaid, neither 
[eh their affection for his perſon, nor their zeal for the 
ful a WF public ſervice. He, therefore, demanded ſuch ſup- 
le 7 plies as might enable him to proſecute the war with 
ter 0 


| that vigour, which was the only means for procuring 


ke an peace. He put them in mind, that the ac of tonnage 
8 *. and poundage was to expire at Chriſtmas; and that 
alais, 


der the Wl ceſſary for the ſupport of the crown [F J. 8 
to the The commons, declining to proceed to buſineſs, A ſupply 
me be · ¶ :djourned themſelves for ſeven days. The plan of * 
of Sep. government was either not ſettled, or the heads of the 
which N oppoſing party were to be ſounded and gained. A bill 
[nfernd. ſor frequent parliaments, which has ſince obtained the 
he fort name of the triennial bill, ſeems to have been the 
1p with. price of the demanded ſupplies. The abſolute ne- 
and us ceſſity of a frequency of parliaments had been aſſert- 
equal] ed, in the declaration of rights. But the demands of 
„ in tht the ſubje ct, on this important point, had been expreſſ- 
ed, pl ed in ſuch indefinite terms, that they had been hitherto 
on [El. cluded with eaſe, by the crown. The meaſure was 
day proſecuted with ſuch an appearance of firmneſs, that 
e at Lohe court party choſe to comply. The bill was ac- 
rted froiWcordingly prepared [G], and it was followed with a 
the ſat WWote of ſupply [u]. Two millions and near four hun- 
from t12Mdred thouſand pounds- were granted for the ſervice of 
landed Abe navy [I] ; and the like ſum to ſupport the army, 
m at Re broughout the enſuing year. The houſe voted, that 


cheſe!, 3 HEN the 


ehe! Journals, Nov. 1 2. Le] Ibid. Nov. 21. In] Nov. 


li Dec; z. 
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the great anticipations had rendered that revenue ne- 
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68 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
CH A'P. the ſubſidies of tonnage and poundage, which expired 
II. on the twenty-fourth of December, ſhould begin from 
L— the twenty-fixth, and continue for five years. The 
1694. diſcontinuing of theſe duties, for one day, was in- 
tended to prevent the pretence of preſeription, on the 
ſide of the crown, for revenues, which ought to be 

conſidered as the free gift of the ſubjeQ. 
Trienaial The King came to the houſe of lords, on the twen- 
bill. ty-ſecond of December, and gave the royal aſſent to 
the triennial bill. Two reaſons [k] ſeem to have 
combines, to induce William to: give his concurrence 
to an act, which he had defeated the preceding year, 
The commons, he found, were reſolved to receive 
this conceſſion from the crown, as the price of a ſup- 
ply for the war. Beſides, the Queen had been taken 
il of the ſmall-pox, the day before, with incurable 
ſymptoms of that dangerons-difeaſe. He was unwi. 
ling, therefore, by an exertion of the prerogative, t 
ſhake his influence with the nation; which would ne. 
ceſſarily be weakened by the event of her death. Hi 
prudence only could, in this inſtanee, overcome hi 
attachment to what he deemed to be the inherent 
right of the crown. The eommons, however, in al. 
ſerting the liberties of the ſubject, appeared not to 
have negleQed themſelves. In the ſecond <lauſe 0 
the bill, they implied the continuanee of the parli 
ment then ſubſiſting, for three years. This ſelſiſ 
_ . proviſion was not paſſed, without cenſure, in the 
-houſe of peers. Some lords, at the laſt reading, pt 
teſted againſt the bill; as tending to the continuance 
of the preſent parliament, longer than was agreeable 

| to the conſtitution of England [L IJ. 

Death and The diſtemper of the Queen, from bad ſymptom) 
character of advanced rapidly to worſe, till it terminated in Mt 
the Qpeen. death, on the twenty-eighth of December. Her . 
gure, her manner, her affability, the decency of be 
|. = earriage and equality of her temper, rendered be 
. ſincerely and generally beloved, by à people ever foi 
„ of the virtues of their princes. In her perſon, fr 
| wil 


| 7 # 5 | TT 
V4 _  [*s] Burnet, vol. ii. [1] Journals of the Lo" 
7, Dec. 18. | 
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Though her complexion was not 


combined. A Jively and piercing eye threw ſuch a 


© pleaſing light on her countenance, that ſhe even might, 
be called a woman of beauty. The genuine features 
Jof her mind are difficult to, be traced, as her paſſions 
ere neither uncommon in their kind nor ſtrong in 


© their degree. A ſtrict gttention to her huſband, and 
even an abſolute ſubſerviency to his will, ſeem to have 
deen more the rule of her f m 

Jeſtic virtues, which alone could thoroughly juſtify 
ber political conduct. When ſhe held the reins of 


fe, than thoſe more ma- 


government, ſhe diſplayed more prudence than ability, 


Wand leſs of art than ſolidity of judgment. Unambiti- 
Wous in her diſpoſition, and ſubdued: in her youth to 
obedience, ſhe was ever uneaſy under the weight of 
power; and ſhe always reſigned her authority, not 
Wonly with indifference, but even with pleaſure. Her 
Wprivate virtues, in ſhort, were chiefly conjugal. She 


as not a kind ſiſter, None will ſay, that ſhe was an 


þieiouate child. Her ſituation, it moſt be confeſſed 
Was cruel and difficult. It was only through a breach 
f the ties of nature, ſhe could become at all an obje& 


I 


| 69 
Vas tall and graceful, full proportioned, and eaſy in CHAP. 
all her motions. 


II. 


fair, the lineaments of her face were regular and well 


694. 


Though William was neither a fond huſband, nor Grief of 
bject to feelings of a delicate kind, he exhibited William. 


very ſymptom of an unfeigned grief, upon the death 
i the Queen. Her amiable manner and an habitual 
ttention to all his commands, had, it ſeems, made an 


Inpreſſion on his mind, which he had not cared to 


wn, Beſides, gratitude had, perhaps, ſupplied the 
lace of a warm affection, in his breaſt. The Queen 
ertainly deſerved every return of friendſhip, at urs 
ands. She had acted, in all reſpeQs toward him, as 
[ vitue conſiſted ſolely in the implicit obedience of 
wife to her huſband. Motives of policy might alſo 
ave joined their force to more tender ſentiments, in 
s mind. The whole popularity of his meaſures pro- 


We-ded from the open and agreeable deportment of 


tary. Many conſidered her as having the only natu- 
4right.to the crown. His own manner, when at its 
F 3 | beſt, 
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CHAP. beſt, procured more reſpe& than affection; and he, 
II. therefore, had ſufficient reaſon to lament the loſs of 
— a conſort, whoſe influence had ſo much contributed to 
1094. reconcile the people to his government. But what. 
ever motive weighed moſt with the mind of William, 
his prudence might have been truſted, as to the ſince. 

rity of his grief. | 
Conduft of The city of London, the two houſes of parliament, 
_—— the nation in general expreſſed, in warm addreſſes to 
racer the throne, their ſenſe of the merit of Mary and their 
own ſorrow. 'The Princeſs of Denmark was induced, 
by the Earl of Sunderland, to ſend a letter of con. 
dolence, on the death of her ſiſter, to the King, 
This Princeſs, even before her diſgrace, in the yen 
1692, had begun a ſecret correſpondence with her fa. 
ther. But having, now, obtained a nearer proſpeR of 
the crown, ſhe was eaſily. induced to adopt an appear: 
ance of reconciliation with William. His prudence 


a 
y 


. ; dictated, that he ought to meet her half-way. UH 
| 4 was apprehenfive, that ſhe might carry her reſent 
17 8h: ment for former injuries to a pitch that might proy 

iy | 


M uneaſy to his government, if not dangerous to his poy: 
164 er. She was the next heir, by act of parliamett 
She was nearer than William himſelf, by the title q 
iood. He was ſenſible, that many had been reſtrained, 
by their deference to Mary, as the daughter of the 
late King; andthe was certain, that, at leaſt, the dil: 
contented would pay their court, with more diligence 
to the Princeſs, thould he permit her to remain in 
ſtate of proſcription from his favour. He, therefort 
115 admitted her into his preſence, preſented her wit 
„ moſt of her ſiſter's jewels, and conferred upon he 
. +" ſome other favours; more from political views tha 
any affection for her perſon [Ml. E 
Refletion Mary was ſcarcely conſidered as a partner in the 
of James, gal authority, during her life. Her death, therefor: 
* ea produced no material change. Some doubts aro 
9.7 whether the parliament was not diſſolved by her dt 
miſe. But the queſtion was ſcarce propoſed, in tit 
houſe of lords, when it was dropt, as unkit to ve 
| | teh. 


u] Durnet. Dutcheſs of Marlborough. 
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d he, f | bated [NJ. The late King declined to make any ef- CHAP. 


gentlemen in Lancaſhire and Cheſhire. That, at 
enliſted men. That he had been twice ſent to France. 


ſtended inſurrection; and that one Wilſon, who had 


J © cE : JD 71 


forts for his reſtoration, upon the preſent occaſion. II. 


He conceived hopes, that a government, which, he 


thought, depended upon the popularity of his daugh. 1694. 
ter, would ſhake and unhinge itſelf by her deceaſe. 
He was much affected by the intelligence, But his 
ſorrow was more that of an enthuſiaſt than a father. 
He was rather grieyed at her manner of dying, than 


W zt her death. “ The King,” ſaid that unfortunate 
prince, © received this additional affliction to thoſe 


which he had already undergone. He ſaw a child, 


g whom he tenderly loved, perſevering to her death, in 
a ſignal ſtate of diſobedience and diſſoyalty. He per- 
ceived, that ſhe was extolled for a crime as for the 
W higheſt merit. He heard her contradictions called 
W virtues; and her breach of duty to a parent a becom- 
ing ſacrifice to her religion and her country [o].“ 
Such were the reflections of James, upon the death of 


a daughter, whoſe behaviour to a parent could ſcarce 


| be juſtified, by his own conduct. 


The death of the Queen, though alarming to the Proceeding: 
nation, interrupted not the courſe of buſineſs in par- E parlia- 


© lament. A remarkable tranſaction, in the preceding 8 
ſummer and autumn, was laid before the commons, 
early in the preſent ſeſſion. One Lunt, a perſon of a 
very profligate character; who had once been a day- 
F labourer at Highgate, gave information, on the fif. 
teenth of June, concerning a plot for levying war 


againſt the government. He affirmed, that he had 
delivered commiſſions from the late King to ſeveral 


their inſtance and expence, he had bought arms and 
to receive the commands of James concerning the in- 


aſiſted him in delivering the commiſſions, was privy 
to the circumſtances of the plot. The ſuppoſed con- 
ſpirators were ſeized. 'They were brought to Lon- 
don, and then remanded to Mancheſter, to take their 
rials. Lunt and Wilfon ſwore to the truth of the in- 


F 4 formation, 


Lo] James II. 1694. 


I] Burnet, vol. iii. 
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AN HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
CHA P. formation. But Lunt, being ordered in court, to 
II. point at the ſeveral priſoners, miſtook his men. This 


Lt created a violent ſuſpicion of perjury; and, at the in- 
1694. ſtant, one Taffe, who had been acquainted with 
Lunt, declared puplickly, that the whole plot was no- 
thing but a yillanous contrivance, fabricated between 
himſelf and that profligate witneſs. - The King's coun- 
cil ſtopt all proceedings. The priſoners were acquit- 
ted; and the popular clamour became ſo loud in fa. 
vour of the accuſed, that the miniſtry found it necef- 
ſary to commit their witneſſes to priſon, : and to order 
them to be proſecuted Cp]. 
on the Lan- Though the moſt of the perſons tecuſed were at- 
caſkire plot. tached to the late King, and ſome of them aQually 
plotting. for his ſervice, the information of Lunt and 
his aſſociates ſeems to have had no foundation in fact. 
The whole appears ro have been framed by the in- 
trigues and precipitate zeal of one Johnſton, a Scotſ. 
man, brother to-the ſecretary of ſtate: of rhat name. 
This buſy and ſelf. intereſted man, had, in the hopes 
of a etaliGcating from William, long acted the part 
of an informer againſt the Jacobites, in England as 
well as in Scotland. He had employed every mean 
art to circumvent! rhe unwary, and to find evidence 
againſt the accuſed .. The victory obtained by 
the gentlemen of Lancathire oyer the witneſſes of go. 
vernment, in a court of juſtice, induced them to ſay 
their grievanees before the parliament. The reſult of 
the deliberations of the commons anſwered not their 
hopes on the ſubject. They voted, that there had 
been ſufficient grounds for the profecution and trial of 
the conſpirators at Mancheſter; and that a dangerous 
| plot had been carried on againſt the King and govern- 
ment. Notwithſtanding: theſe reſolutions, the wit 
neſſes were tried and found guilty of perjury, at the 
Laneaſter aſſzes. They were afterwards [x] indicted, 
for a conſpiracy againſt the lives and eſtates of the 3 
cuſe 


Le] Trial: Kennet. vol. ii. Ralph, vol. ii: Aud 
citat. paſſim. [ Johnſton's Letters to Carſtares. 
[x] Aug. 1695. - | 
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W cuſed gentlemen. But the proſecution was dropt, and C H A P. 
W Lunt and Wilſon: were diſcharged. I. 

= The popularity of paſſing the triennial bill into a 
lau, ſecured not William from an oppoſition in parlia- 1694. 


hy 
"ks 
in- 
vith 


no- ment, The commons ordered a ſtate of the loans, An inquiry 
reen ME debts, and charges upon the revenue, together with into abules.. 
dun- an account of: the- expence of the civil liſt, to be laid 
uit: before their Houſe [s]. They opened, the ſame day, 
| fa- a channel of inquiry into abuſes and corruptions, which 
>ceſ. led to important but diſgraceful diſcoveries of the ve- 
order nality of the times. Upon a petition of the inhabi- 
| tants of Royſton; againſt the violence and exactions of 
at- the ſoldiery, the houſe came to ſome ſpirited votes. 
ually They reſolyed, that the-officers and ſoldiers, demand- 
t and ing and exacting ſubſiſtence- money in their quarters, 
fact. or on a march, was arbitrary and: illegal; and a great 
e in- violation of the rights of the ſubje&s. Some agents 
Scotſt who, by defrauding the ſoldiers of their pay, had 


forced them into violences, were committed by the 


name. d then Vviole | 

hopes command of the houſe. Guy, ſecretary of the trea- 
- part jury, the knowninſtrument of the crown, in purchaſing 
and as votes in parliament, was ſent to the Tower for taking 


mean Wl = bribe for himſelf [Tr]. They addreſſed the King 


idence Wl 2gainſt colone] Haſtings, for his acts of avarice and 
ed by violence againſt his regiment; and that officer was in- 
of go- ſtantly diſcharged from his command. A bill was or- 
to ſay dered, in the mean time, to oblige the agents of the 
ſult of regiments to account for the diſpoſal of the money 
t their v bich they had received [u]. 5 
re had This detection of flagrant abuſes, eſtabliſhed a well- Tue fpeak- 
trial of founded opinion, that the court, the camp, the city, 2 expelled 
1gerous [and even the parliament, were infected with one ge- hae, 8 
;OVerN- neral contagion: of bribery, corruption and venality. 
je wit- The commons, to extricate themſelves from their part 
at the of the aſperſion, reſolved to proceed in their inquiry. 
dicted, The unſucceſsful attempts made by the city of Lon- 


don, to carry the orphans' bill into a law, and the fa- 
cllity with which it had been lately paſſed, created ſuſ- 
picions of corrupt practices upon that head. A com- 

e . | ' mittee: 


the ac- 
cuſed 

Aucd. 

arſtares 


| M1 Journals, January 12th. [Tr] Ibid. Feb. 169g. 
Old, F w 
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CHAP. mittee was appointed to inſpec the chamberhain'; 


II. 


— — March. 
1695. 


Corrupt 


practices in on, turned their inquiries to another quarter. 
India affairs, Wy 


Revolution, ſoon led to the diſcovery ſo much requir- 
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books. They made their report, on the ſeventh of 
Several ſums of money appeared to haye 
been expended in gaining votes in parliament. The 
line of corruption was traced to the ſpeaker himſelf, 
The houte went immediately into debate on the ſub. 
je. They ſoon came to the reſolution, “ That Sir 
John Trevor, ſpeaker of the houſe, by receiving a 
gratuity ot one thouſand guineas from the city of Lon- 
don, atter paſſing the orphans' bill, was guilty of a 
high crime and miſdemeanour.” He had the morti- 
fication to put this humiliating queſtion to the houſe, 
He retired under the pretence of a colick. He ſigni. 
fied his demiſſion to the King; and was expelled from 
his ſeat in parliament [V]. 

The commons, from this ſhameful ſcene of detedi. 
The 
rs of the Eaſt-India company had employed a 
great portion of the attention of parliament, from the 
year 1691, till the end of 1693. The company had 
declined to ſubmit to the regulations propoſed by the 
commons. They even fruſtrated all the endeavour; 
of that aſſembly, by procuring a new charter from the 
King. The houſe ſuſpected corruption, upon the pre. 
ſent occaſion; and they ordered the ſame committee 
who had exarningd the books of the chamberlain, to 
inſpect thote of the Eaſt-India company. The ab- 
ſtracts of the ſums paid for ſpecial ſervices, ſince the 


Et 


a= (= — © my Mn as dion EE 


K 


— 


ed. In the reign of James, the annual charges ſcarce 
exceeded twelve hundred pounds. Ever ſince the) 
had gradually increaſed. In the year 1691, they 
were very conſiderable. But in the year 1693, when 
the charter was ohtained, they amounted to neat 
ninety thouſand pounds; which had been lent on the 
notes of Sir Thomas Cooke, the governor of the com- car 
pany. Cooke was called before the houſe. He reful-M pa! 


ed to account for the money. He was immediately lian 

committed to the Tower; and a bill ordered to be («fl 

The and 
bil 


brought in to oblige him to make a diſcovery. 


{v] Journals, March 1695. 
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ain's bill paſſed, in a few days, and was ſent up to the CH A P- bi 
h of lords for their concurrence | w]. II. 308 
1ave The Duke of Leeds, ſo often mentioned by the — 1 
The progreſſive titles of Sir Thomas Oſborne, the Lord 1695. 
aſelf. Latimer, the Earl of Danby, and Marquis of Caermar- — 
ſub. then, by the vehemence of his zeal for Cooke, ren- 
t Sir dered his own honour ſuſpected. The proteſtations of 
ing 2 his innocence, with which he blended his ſpeech a- 
[,0n- gainſt the bill, were conſidered as ſo many acknow- 
of 2 ledgments of guilt, in a man more remarkable for his 
norti- {WY talents, than either for his integrity or diſintereſted- 
zouſe, neſs. The houſe yielding either to his arguments or 
Ggni- influence, poſtponed the buſineſs from the ſixth to the 
| from thirteenth of April; a point of conſequence, as the 

ſeſſion was known to draw near to its cloſe, Cooke 
edi - was brought before the lords, on the thirteenth. He 

The declared himſelf willing to make a full diſcovery, on 
yed a condition of being indemnified againſt all actions and 
m the ſuits except thoſe of the Eaſt-India company, whom 
y had he had never injured. The peers reſolved to drop the 
by the dill of pains and penalties, ſent up from the commons; 
avour; and they ordered a committee to withdraw to form 
om the ſuch a bill of indemnification as Cooke required. The 
he pre - commons amended the bill with a penal clauſe. The 
mittee lords agreed to the amendment; and Cooke was di- 
ain, to refed, by the act, to make a full diſcovery to a joint 
he ab- committee of peers and commons, on or before the 
nce the twenty-third of April [x]. | 
requir- FF Some, in both houſes, were eager in the proſecu- by the com- 
s ſcarce tien of the affair. But, from the loſs of time, the 995% 
ce they majority ſeemed determined to defeat a meaſure, 
, they I which common decency forbade them to drop entirely. 
3, when The King himſelf appeared to be no great friend to a 
to near Wl diſcovery, which threatened to involve himſelf in the 
on the IU fame ſcene of corruption with his ſervants. When he 
the com- came to the houſe, on the twenty-ſecond of April, to 
le refuſ· paſs ſeveral bills, he recommended diſpatch to his par- 
xediately i lament ; as he was determined to put an end to the 
ed to bel ſeſſion in a few days. The joint committee of lords 
y. The and commons met at the exchequer chamber. Cooke 


appeared 


v] Journals, March 26, 1695. [x] Journals paſlim. 
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CHAP. appeared before them, and delivered a paper, contain- 


II. 


ing an unſatisfactory diſcovery. Several perſons pri. 


uxy to the tranſaction were examined. Pen thouſand 


1695. 


pounds were traced to the King; five thouſand to the 
Duke of Leeds, and other ſums to other men in power. 
The ſcene of corruption appeared to be as extenſive, 
as it was ſhameful and uncommon. The matter was 
reported, on the twenty-ſeventh of April, to both 
houſes. The commons, in particular, flew into a vio- 
lent lame. The innocent were eager to ſhew their 
own regard to honour. The conſciouſly criminal er. 
deavoured to palliate their guilt, by an appearance of 
vehemence againſt the crime [VI. 1 
The commons, after ſome debate, came to a refo. 


lution, that there was ſufficient matter to impeach the 


Duke- of Leeds of high crimes and miſdemeanours, 
They ordered Mr. Comptroller Wharton to impeach 


him accordingly at the bar of the houſe of lords, in 


the name of the houſe and all the commons of Eng- 
land. The report was read, in the mean time, in 
the houſe of lords. Leeds was ſpeaking to his own 
defence, when he was apprized of the proceedings of 
the commons. He ſuddenly went down to the houſe, 
and defired to be heard. He was permitted to ſpeak. 
But his ſpeech was not fatisfa&tory. He prepared for 


his defence in a more effectual way. One Robart, 2 


Swiſs by nation, and one of his own domeſtics, waz 
the only perſon who could carry home any certain 
Proof to the Duke. Robart was prudently ſent back 
o his native country. The lords addreſſed the King 
to ſtop the fugitive, by ſhutting the ports of the Ring- 
dom againſt his flight. Neither William nor his ſer— 
vants were likely to gain by the inquiry. The procla- 
mation was not iſſued till nine days after the addreſs of 
the peers. The clamours of Leeds for a trial or an ac- 
quittal, roſe in proportion to Robart's diſtance from 
London. A prorogation, on the third of May, at 
length extinguiſhed the inquiry and the Duke's fears. 
'Thus ended a wretched farce; in which the feeble 
efforts for obtaining juſtice, were ſcarce lefs diſgrace- 
ful than venality itſelf to the age [Z]. 


During 
ſy] Journals, paſſim. [z] Jeurnals, paſſim. 


1 
1 
1 


WILLIAM II. cs _ 
During theſe tranſa ions, another matter of the ut- CH A P. 
moſt importance employed a part of the attention of II. 
parliament. The bad ſtate of the coin, both by di- wwe 
minution and adulteration, became too obvious not to 1695. 


E alarm the nation. The money had aQually decreaſed _O Peg 


regard to 


more than one half, in its nominal value. The King the cio. 


had been, for ſome time, apprized of this growing 
evil LA]. He intended to iſſue a proclamation, that 
no money ſhould paſs, for the future, but by weight. 
He was, however, diverted from this meaſure, by 


the conſideration, that the debaſement of the coin 


would facilitate the loans to government. The Earl 
of Rocheſter -laid open, in the houſe of lords, the 


1 alarming condition of the currency; and as early as 


the eighth of January, a committee of the commons 
were appointed to receive propoſals to prevent clipping, 


a and the exportation of filver. The report of the com- 


mittee lay, for ſome time, neglected on the table. 
The lords, however, paſled a bill to prevent the coun- 
terfeiting and clipping the current coin of the kingdom. 
They ſent the bill down to the commons for their con- 
currence, on the nineteenth of March [BJ. The 


| houſe took the report of their committee into conſi- 


deration; and they made ſeveral amendments, to 
which the lords agreed. But though the bill contain- 
ed ſome good clauſes, it was manifeſtly inadequate to 
the perfect cure of the evil. The value of mone 

was ſunk in the exchange. Guineas, which ought to 
have been equal in value to one and twenty ſhillin 

and fix pence, roſe to thirty ſhillings. The credit of 
government and the public funds ſunk to ſuch a de- 
gree, “ as to bring a diſcount of forty per cent. upon 


| tallies [o].“ 


The juſt: complaints of the Engliſh mariners, had Parliament 
induced William to recommend a bill for their encou- Prorogued. 


ragement, at the opening of this ſeſſion of partiament. 
The abuſes which prevailed by land, were great and 
general. But avarice and tyranny arrived only at their 
height in the navy. The agents of the Crown de- 


frauded 


[a] Burnet, vol, iti, IB] Journals, March 19, 1695. 
ke] Burnet, vol, iii, . 
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78 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
CHAP. frauded the ſeamen of their wages. The captain; MW 
II. and commanders of ſhips joined in the ſame ſhamefy| 
Cv rraffic. The proviſions were cheap and unwholeſome; 
1695. Jobs, frauds, and injuſtice prevailed in every line [p]. 
Inſults abroad were added to the diſtreſſes of the ſea 
men at home. The Dutch, to man their own fleet, 
exacted, under the pretence of the King's permiſſion, 
the tenth man'out of every Britiſh ſhip that entered 
their ports. They role in their demands in the courſe 
of the preſent year. They required a man out of eve- 
ry veſle], though navigated by ever ſo few hands, 
The perſon choſen was either obliged to redeem his 
freedom with a conſiderable ſum of money, or to 
ſerve in a foreign bottom [E J. The parliament paid 
no attention either to the recommendation of the 
King, or the complaints of the ſeamen. On the third 
of May, William came to the houſe of lords; and 
having thanked the two houſes for the ſupplies, put an 
end to the ſeſſion [F]. e 
Diſpoſitions Though the neceſſity of his immediate departure 
tor opening to the continent, was the reaſon aſſigned by the King 
— for proroguing the parliament in the midſt of the en- 
quiry, he remained nine days after the prorogation at 
Kenſington. Having declared the regency, conſiſting 
of the chief officers of ſtate, on the third of May, he 
failed from Graveſend on the twelfth; and arrived, on 
the fourteenth, at the Hague [G]. The allies had 
made the neceſſary preparations for acting with vigour, 
France, diſconcerted by the death of the Mareſchal de 
Luxembourg [H]. and her other misfortunes, thought 
only of a defenſive campaign. Lewis deſpairing to find 
a proper ſucceſſor to ſo great a captain, was long 
doubtful where he ſhould fix his choice. The Mare- 
{chal de Villeroi was at length placed at the head d 
the principal army in Flanders. The ſecond army 
was ſubmitted to the orders of De Boufflers. Namu' 
on the right, and Dunkirk on the left, comprehended 
. between 


[D] Petition to the lords. [e] Dutch Encroachments, 
p. 53 Ms. Account in the Bodleian library, Oxon. 
Ir] Journals, May 3, 1695. [] AuR. citat. paſſin, 
[4] Jan.4. N. 8. 


N. rr . 
im between them, the extent of country to be defended CH AP. 
eful by the French. Tournay on the Schelde, and Y pres 
me; near the Lys, formed a part of the line. De Bouf- - 
[D]. flers was ordered to aſſemble his army near Mons, to 
ſea cover Namur. Villeroi poſted himſelf between the 
fleet, Schelde and the Lys, to protect Tournay, Y pres, 
Mon, and Dunkirk [1]. WH: . 
tere! William, having taken the field, on the ſixth of Preparati- 
curſe June, found himſelf at the head of an army, much one 283iaft 
eve. ſuperior to that of the French, Toamuſe the enemy, — 
land, and to conceal his real deſign upon Namur, he made 
m his ſome movements, which rendered Villeroi uncertain 
or where the ſtorm was firſt to fall. The King aſſembled 
t paid RY bis army in three diviſions. The firſt, under the 
F the Elector of Bavaria, he ordered to advance between 
third the Schelde and the Lys. He poſted himſelf, with 
; and the ſecond, at Becelaer on the Heule. He detached 
put an the Duke of Wirtemberg, with the third diviſion, to 
@ inveſt the fort of Knoque. Theſe feints and refine- 
,arture ments in his motions, the King durſt not have at- 
e King tempted, had De Luxembourg ſtill commanded the 
the en- enemy. Any of the three bodies of the allies might 
ation at have been attacked by the whole force of the French 
nſiſtins army. But either Villeroi diſcerned not the advan- 
lay, be tage, or he deliberated till the opportunity was loſt [K]; 
ved, on and William, having at length completed his prepara- 
ies had tions, reſolved to fit down before Namur. He made 
, vigour, every neceſſary diſpoſition for inveſting the place, for 
ſchal de ¶ covering the ſiege, and for forming an army to obſerve 
thought the motions of the enemy, on the maritime ſide of 
g to find Flanders. 
was long The ſiege of Namur was formed by the EleQor of The tows 
ie Mate- Bavaria, with his native troops, the forces of ſeveral iaveſted. 
e head cf {MW German princes, and a body of cavalry. William, at 
nd army the head of the main army, lay behind the Mehaigne, 


Namur n 2 condition to paſs that river, and, if neceſſary, to 
rehended ſuſtain the ſiege. The Prince of Vaudemont, with 
between an army of obſervation, lay between the Lys and the 
Mandel, to cover thoſe places in Flanders which were 


dachmends, moſt 


Oxon. 
it. paſſin, 


Ii] Mem. du Feuquiere, ». 130. i=] bid. 
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himſelf into the place, to reinforce the garriſon. Ville. 
roi, inſtead of making any attempt to relieve Namur, 


lay, with an inferior force, within three leagues of 


tack, the opportunity was loſt. The like advantage 
Preſented itſelf a ſecond time. But it was only 10 


Prince retreated in his preſence, with conſummate 
der the cannon of Ghent [1]. 


conſidered equal to a victory. The French, however, 
of war. Both places were diſmantled. The trenche 


a fally, on the eighteenth, the French were forced to 


ſame day, ordered the advanced works and traverſes 
and ſucceſs, The ground taken from the enemy, ws 


ſeventh of July, the King carried the firſt counter: 
ſcarp; and the Elector of Bavaria, at the ſame 1- 


But the allies, animated by the preſence of their leade; 


practicable breach was made in the innermoſt wall 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
moſt expoſed [V]. The enemy perceiving, at length; 
the deſigns of William upon Namur, the Mareſcha 

e Boufflers, with feven regiments of dragoons, 'threy 


reſolved;to fall upon the Prince of Vaudemont, who 
his army. The prince was diſadvantageouſly-encamy- 
ed. His adverſary, however, poſſeſſed no abilities to 
avai] himſelf of what fortune had thrown in his way, 
When he- deliberated, concerning the manner of at. 
throw a ſecond diſgrace on the.French general. The 
fkill; and ſheltered himſelf, with very little toſs, un. 


The fine retreat of the Prince of Vaudemont, wa 


found means to take Dixmuyde and Deynſe, with 
little reſiſtance. The garriſons were made priſoner 


were, in the mean time, opened before Namur. On 
the twelfth of July the batteries began to play. In 


retreat, with conſiderable loſs. The King, on the 


of the enemy to be ſtormed. This ſervice was pes 
formed in his preſence, with the greateſt reſolution 


inſtantly occupied with batteries. On the twenty: 
ſtant, found means to throw a bridge acrofs the Sam. 
bre, which facilitated. the reduction of the place. The 


French behaved themſelves: with an obſtinate bravet). 


were irreſiſtible in their various attacks. The out 
works were, at length, carried by the beſtegers. I 


Preparation 


L] Memoires du Feuquiere. L] Ibid. 
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marching to raiſe the ſiege. His real deſign was di- 


ected againſt Bruſſels; and he appeared, on the 
W thirteenth of Auguſt, before that place. Under a pre- 
W tence of revenging the attacks of the Engliſh fleet, on 
the maritime towns of Flanders, he bombarded Bruſ- 
W cls. Fifteen hundred houſes, and many public build- 
Wings were laid in ruins. The Prince of Vaudemont 
W was an eye-witneſs of a deſtruction, which he could 
veither prevent nor avenge. On the fifteenth of Au- 
gust, the French general, being reinforced with a 
W conſiderable body of troops, directed his march toward 
Namur. When he had advanced to Fleurus, he gave 


a ſignal of his approach to the befieged, by the diſ- 


Wcharge of ninety pieces of cannon. William, leaving 


the charge of the ſiege to the Elector of Bavaria, re- 


Wpaired to his army, ſtrongly encamped within five 
Wniles of Namur. On the twenty-ninth of Auguſt, 
Ve Villeroi advanced toward the allies. But he found 
them ſo well poſted, that he retired in the night, 
Eithout noiſe. The caſtle was, in the mean time, 
preſſed by the allies with the utmoſt vigour. In a 
Weneral aſſault, on the thirtieth of Auguſt, the be- 


jegers, though with great loſs, made ſuch a lodge- 
ent, that the French deſired to capitulate, on the 


Writ of September [o]. W 
The taking of Namur, in the preſence of a great Refle ions. 


rmy of the enemy, was the moſt brilliant of Wil- 
am's military actions. Though he had loſt that im- 
ortant place, in the like circumſtances, his ſpirit and 
ondut throughout this campaign, deſerved and re- 
eived applauſe. An act of reſentment againſt the 
nemy, added to the reputation which the King ac- 
Juired by the taking of Namur. The French, con- 
ary to an expreſs cartel for a mutual ranſom of pri- 
Vol. Il. G ſoners, 


* 


[x] Journal of the ſiege. [o] Journal of the ſiege. 


| 8r 
Preparations for a general aſſalut being made, the C HA P. 
town capitulated, on the fourth of Auguſt. The gar- | 
riſon, under the command of the Mareſchal de Bouf- W.! 
gers, retired, on the ſixth, to the caſtle [N]. RES, 
= The Mareſchal de Villeroi, in the mean time, hav- The citadel 
© ng croſſed the Lys and Schelde, made a feint of capitulates. 


1695. 
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92 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


CHAP. ſoners, had detained the garriſons of Dixmuyde and 
II. Deynſe, which places had fallen into their | hands, 
Ihe Mareſchal de Boufflers was arreſted as a hoſtage, 
1695. by the orders of the King. He remonſtrated in vain, 
He was ſent priſoner to Maeſtricht, and detained till 
aſſurances were received, that the impriſoned garriſons 

ſhould be releaſed and ſent back to the allies. The 
operations of the campaign ended with the ſurrender of 

the citadel, William quitted the field and retired to 

Dieren, and from thence to Loo. The command 

devolved upon the EleQor of Bavaria. But the ar. 

mies ſeparated, in the end of September. His: want 

of ſucceſs, in the preceding years of the war, enhanc- 

ed to William the fame of taking Namur. The cap- 

ture of a ſingle town could ſcarce produce a plentiful 

harveſt of laurels to a general accuſtomed to viQory, 

Campaign The war languiſhed, on the ſide of Italy, between 
8 France and the Duke of Savoy. Caſal was defended 
and Spain, by the firſt and taken by the latter, in a manner, that 
|  ſhewed neither power was ſincere in the operations df 

the campaign. To amuſe the allies ſeemed: to be 

the object of both parties. The ſame langour, or 1. 

ther a total inaction, prevailed. on the Upper- Rhine. 

Two armies, alternately offering and declining battle 

made a mere paſtime and parade of war. The Spe. 

niards, aided by the maritime powers, were more for- 

tunate than they had been in the preceding campaign, 

They obtained ſome advantage in the field. But they 


„ beſieged Palamos in vain, The Engliſh fleet, which WW M 
1 "ho had wintered at Cadiz, could render no effectual ad ral 
5 to a nation labouring under feeble councils, a want din 
UA money, and every ſpecies of domeſtic decay. Adm Med 
tit ral Ruſſe], having ſpent the ſummer to little purpole, ma. 
WAR on the coaſts of Spain and Provence, returned to C qu. 
& diz, inthe end of September. The glory of inſulting Lo. 
Fl” the French coaſt, and of confining the fleet of tit 
We. enemy in the harbour of Toulon, could ſcarce baland 
in the extraordinary expence of the maritime poweh 


11 in their efforts to ſecond the feeble operations U 
Spain. 
A peac 
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WILLIAM III. 93 
= A peace had been expected, on the fide of Hunga- C H A P- 
and, WR ry. But the hopes of the allies vaniſhed, upon the ac- II. 
tage, ceſſion [y] of Muſtapha the Second, to the Ottoman WWW 
vain, WS throne, This Prince, poſſeſſed of more vigour than 1695. 
d till nis predeceſſor, Ahmed the Second, reſolved to com- 
riſons mand his troops in perſon, He took the field. He 


The paſſed the Danube. He ſtormed Lippa. He ſeized 
Jer of Itul, Falling ſuddenly on a conſiderable body of 


ONT EDS ˙ W ü 5 
eB Era 5 Hu 


red to troops under General Veterani, he killed that officer, 
mand WF giſperſed his forces, and cloſed, with ſucceſs, a cam- 

ne at. paign which promiſed nothing but misfortunes. The 
want WR EleQor of Saxony, who commanded the Imperialiſts, 
ahanc- was too late in taking the field. His army was ill pro- 

e cap: vided, the ſeaſon was ſevere, the enemy too prudent 
entiful WF to hazard that reputation which he had already ac- 
Cory. quired. Poland, torn as uſual with domeſtic faction, 
etweel made no figure in the preſent year. France had in- 
fended WW creaſed, by her intrigues, the feuds between the no- 

r, that Wl bles. She had gained, by her ſecret influence, the 
tions of WF King. The deliberations of the diet were interrupted 

J to be by every ſpecies of civil diſcord; and the aſſembly 

„ Or 14 WR was diſolved in confuſion []. 

-Rhane, The operations of the combined ſquadrons in the Tranſacti- 
g battle, ocean, were productive of no ſtriking events. The ont and 
he Spe : lord Berkely commanded in chief the fleet deſtined to 
aore for- inſult the coaſt of France. He bombarded St. Maloes, 
amPpaign, with little effect, on the fourth of July. He came 
But the) before Dunkirk on the firſt of Auguſt. The noted 

t, Which Meeſters, a Dutch engineer, applied again his infer- 
Cual ald nals to the Riſbank, with the ſame want of ſucceſs as 
want din the preceding year. Heats and animoſities prevail- 

| Adm Wed between the Engliſh and Dutch. Complaints were 
purpoſe, i made on every fide. Meeſters withdrew from the 
2d to Ci ſquadron, with his machines, in the night. The 
inſulting Lord Berkeley retired and proceeded to Calais. The 

et of tit enemy were prepared to receive his viſit ; and having, 

ce balanc in vain, diſcharged ſix hundred ſhells into the place, he 

de power deſiſted from his attempt. | 
rations u The naval efforts of the Engliſh, in the Weſt In- diſaſters at 
dies, were attended with no ſucceſs. Wilmot and '* 
A peace 0's Lillingſton, 


[r] Jan. 24, 16998. 1 Hiſt, de Pologne, tom. ii. 
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CHAP. Lillingſton, who commanded on an expedition againſt 


II. 


> and quarrelled about the ſpoil. The intereſt of the 


1695. 


Affairs of 
Scotland. 


ment, in the year 1693. The ſame regency and the 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


the French in Hiſpaniola, agreed to enrich themſelves, 


public was neglected in their animoſities.. But though We 
the nation was diſgraced by their groſs miſmanage. 
ments, no inquiry was made into their conduct IR]. 
The commerce of the kingdom was, at the fame 
time, 4ll-prote&ed, through the negligence of the 
commanders of the navy. Many veſſels from Barba. 
does were taken by the enemy, Five Eaſt India ſhips, 
valued at a million, fell into their hands [s].. The 
misfortunes at ſea abated the joy of the people for the 
ſucceſs by land. Admiral Hopſon, appointed to ſcour 
the channel with a ſquadron, was either inactive or 
unſucceſsful. The Marquis of Caermarthen,  ftation- 
ed with ſome ſhips at Scilly, miſtook a fleet of mer. 
chantmen for the enemy's navy; and fled, with al 
his ſails, from the veſſels which he ought to defend [i] 

The affairs of Scotland furniſhed nothing worthy of 
being recorded, after the prorogation of the parlia- 


— 8 * 4 2 7. 7 
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ſame meaſures continued throughout the. ſucceeding 
year. 'The King, eager to derive all the poſlible aid 
trom that kingdom, to maintain the war, demanded 
numerous levies, from the heritors or proprietors of 
lands. In the ſpace of three months, three thouſand 
men were impreſſed and delivered to the officers d 
the government. Theſe with five regiments, making 
in all ſeven thouſand ſoldiers, . were embarked at 
Leith [u], and tranſported to Flanders. The ſurren- 
der [V] of the Baſs, which had been hitherto held in 
the name of James, is a matter of greater ſingularity 
than importance. 'T'we and thirty perſons had taken 
poſſeſſion of that poſt and ſupported themſelves by 
manning their boat and rifling ſuch veſſels as paſſed 
near their rock. In one of their predatory excurſions | 
eighteen of their number, having boarded a ſhip from 
Dunbar, were carried to Dundee, by the force of! 


ſtorm. They landed, and fled, by different wy 
| ut 


\ 


[x] Journals. [s] Burnet, vol. iii. Tr] Burcktt 
[v] Apr. 225 1694. [v] Apr. 2ly 1694. 
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| Burcket: 


WILLIAM III 


But three were taken, tried, and condemned. ToCH 


fave their companions, thoſe who remained on the 


Baſs, deſired to capitulate. The council agreed to. 
their propoſals. The condemned were pardoned, and 1695. 


the reſt were permitted to depart, with their baggage 
and ſwords [w]. 4 07 act 


'T he malcontents in Scotland found matter for fo- A ſeſſion of 
menting a jealouſy of government, which rendered Parliament. 


the meeting of the parliament of that kingdom dange- 


rous to the authority of its regency. That aſſembly, 
therefore, was prorogued, from time to time, till the 
neceſſities of the crown overcame the fears of its ſer- 


ö | vants. The funds eſtabliſhed for the army had ex- 


pired; and they had been diverted to other purpoſes, 
by a breach of public faith. To ſoften the oppoſition 
to the crown, a commiſſion was iſſued, under the great 
ſeal, to examine witneſſes upon the maſſacre of Glen- 


flamed the paſſions of the whole nation. 'Though this 


Vas an artifice to cover that infamous tranſaQion, by 


a private inquiry [x], it produced, by an appearance 


Jof juſtice, a favourable change in the minds of the 


people, But ſchemes, ſtill more effectual, had been 


W previouſly formed to amuſe the nation, and to gain a 


majority in parliament. On the ninth of May 1695, 


me ſeſſion was opened, by the Marquis of Tweedale, 
as King's commiſſioner. William, in his letter to the 


parliament, excuſed, by the continuation of the war, 
his not appearing in perſon in Scotland. He recom- 


mended to them moderation and union, in matters of 
the church. He deſired, in the moſt ſoothing terms, 
* renewal of the ſubſidies, that had juſt expired [ſy]. 

Soothing expreſſions, however, were not the only The mem- 
means prepared, by the ſervants of William, to gain bers gained, 
the Scots; One Paterſon, who had been the chief 


Inſtrument in eſtabliſhing the bank of England, had 
framed a mercantile project of an extenſive kind for 
Scotland. Such Engliſh merchants, as had been hi- 


| therto diſappointed in their ſchemes of forming a new 


dS „„ Eaſt 
(w] Burnet. James II. 1694. [x] Burnet, vol. iii. 
p. 155. [v] King's Letter. | 
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CH AP. Faſt India company, gave their countenance to Pa, 
II. terſon's plan; which, from views of their own, wa 
= adopted, with ardour, by the Scottiſh miniſtry. The 
1695. project was to eſtabliſh one ſettlement at Darien, on 
the eaſt fide of the iſthmus of America; and another 
on the oppoſite ſide, toward the South Sea. This 
ſcheme was laid before the King, by ſecretary John. 
ſton. Inſtructions were prepared and ſigned, im- 
powering the commiſſioner to give his aſſent to any 
bill for the encouragement. of trade. That nobleman, 
accordingly, communicated the King's intentions to 
the parliament. The bait was greedily ſeized. The 
people loſt their reſentment, in a condeſcenſion, which 
flattered their hopes of wealth. The parliament it. 
ſelf was all ſubmiſſion. A vote of condolence, for the 
death of the Queen, was inſtantly paſſed, They gave, 
at once, all the neceſſary ſupplies. The ways and 
means were a general poll-tax, a ſix-months ceſs out 
of the land-rents, and an additional exciſe [Z]. 
Proceedings But notwithſtanding this ſeeming complaiſance to 
the crown, the current of the nation, for an inquiry 
into the maſſacre of Glenco, was too ſtrong to be op 
poſed. The artifice of the court-party could not con- 
ceal the ſhocking circumſtances of that barbarous a. 
fair. They, however, diverted, with ſome appear- 
ance of decency, the implication of guilt, from the 
King himſelf to Dalrymple, his acting miniſter upon 
that occaſion, The parliament, voted the whole 
murder. They addreſſed the King, for juſtice, oi 
the offenders. But their application was couched it 
terms, which ſeemed to demand no compliance with 
their requeſt. William, accordingly, paid no atter- 
tion to their addreſs, He even continued his favou!, 
without abatement, to the principal actors in the t- 
gedy. The bill for eſtabliſhing a company for trad. 
ing to Africa and the Indies, was the price of the blood 
ſned at Glenco. The clamour and misfortunes which 
this ad produced, ſhall be hereafter explained. T6 
gether with this bill, two others of importance recei!- 
ed the royal aſſent: An att for raiſing yearly nine 
VV | thouſand 
£3 Proceedings of Scot, Parl. 


— 4 


ut „ „ 


WILLIAM 1m. by 


Pa. WE thouſand men to recruit the Scotch regiments, in the C H A P. 
wa; MY ſervice abroad; and one for erecting a public bank in II. 
The the city of Edinburgh. On the ſeventeenth of July 
1, on the commiſſioner adjourned the parliament to the ſe- 109 
other venth day of the following November [A]. 
This A kind of tranquillity ſucceeded, in Ireland the in- Affairs of 
John- effectual complaints, which the people of that king- Ireland. 
im. dom laid before the parliament of England. Sir Hen- 
» any ry Capel, created a lord, with other two lords juſtices, 
eman, carried on the government with a degree of preciſion. 
ons to Quarrels fprung among themſelves. Capel abetted 
The the intereſts of the Engliſh againſt the old Iriſh, with- 
which cout any ſtrict regard to equity [8], He courted po- 


ent it- pularity at the expence of juſtice, and ſuffered himſelf 
for the to become the property of intereſted and deſignin 
y gave, men. His brethren in office were more ſevere an 
ys and more juſt. They ſtudied to protect the old Iriſh, 
-eſs out when oppreſſed [c]. They gained honour. But 
they loſt popularity. Capel, favoured by the Eng- 


ice to MW liſh in Ireland, raiſed his views to the government of 


inquiry . that kingdom. | He promiſed to the King and his mi- 
> be op niſters to carry every thing in a parliament, ſhould he 
zot con- be appointed lord-deputy, with powers to diſplace 
ous af. ſome men in office. His propoſal was accepted. Se- 


appear. N veral were removed [DJ. A parliament was call- 

om the ed [E]. : | | | 

er upon Capel opened the ſeſſion with a demand of money. A ſeflion of 

hole 2 {he commons reſolved to grant an immediate 8 patliament. 

tice, on to the King, to diſcharge the debts of the crown, and 

ached in to maintain the eſtabliſhed government. They found | 

ace with it leſs difficult to make the grant, than to And the : 

10 atten- WF 2y5 and means. They agreed, at length, on a poll- Mt 

- favour, bill, and ſome additional cuſtoms. But as both were 

the ti deemed inadequate to the ſum required, they reſolved [ 
for trad- 10 continue, to the end of the year 1698, the additi- 9 
he blood nal exciſe, which they had voted at the beginning A 
es which only for a ſhort ſpace of time. A quarrel between 18 
ed. To the lord-deputy and the chancellor, filled the reſt of 9 
e recell- G 4 the * 
arly nine | 
thouſand BY (41 Proceedings of Scot. Parl. Burnet, vol. iii. Ralph. 


57 


ol. 11, (B] Burnet, vol. ii, [] Ibid, [op] Ibid. 
(t] Aug. 27, 1695. | 
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CHAP. 


II. 


>> impeach the latter for forming a new faction in the 


1695. 


ended in tranquillity; and, upon the whole, favoura. 


Inactivity of 


the late 
King. 


Zeal of his 


adherents. ' 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


the ſeſſion with debates, and a degree of confuſion, 
A motion was made by the party of the former, ty 


kingdom. But the chancellor was cleared of all im. 
putation by a great majority. The ſeſſion, however, 


ble to the lord-deputy. He carried the projects of 
the Crown in parliament; and he was recommended 
as an excellent governor, in a ſpecial addreſs ſent by 
the commons to the King [F]. 
Though the death of Mary raiſed the expeQations 
of the adherents of her father, that Prince ſhewed 
little inclination to avail himſelf of that event. He 
either reſigned a mind, depreſſed with misfortunes, 
to religious enthuſiaſm; or, diſguſted with the apps 
rent coldneſs of the French miniſtry, left his hopes of 
a reſtoration to fortune. His friends in England ceaſed 
not, however, to urge him to an attempt on that 


Gd. > ** See F r WH. ISIS Las a - 1 22 
TJ ˙ w.... „f ð ß ̃⁵⁵⁵⁵⁵⁵̃ꝗũñ . y a 
: )))... (yx v 33232 3 DS ap re TS 


kingdom. The Earl of Arran endeavoured to roue Me 
him with letters. The Earl of Sunderland, now much 
in the confidence of William, betrayed the council i ti 
of the latter Prince to his former maſter [6]. He in la 
formed the late King, early in the ſeaſon, that the L 
Engliſh fleet were deſtined to attack Toulon. But he, Bi th 
at the ſame time, gave it as his opinion, that the en: Nec 
terpriſe would be dropt as impracticable [1]. The WW D 
langour which had ſeized the belligerent powers, ex. be 
tended itſelf to the party of James in England, and 
to his councils in France. The latter kingdom wa WW th: 
toe much exhauſted by internal calamities, either t0 rar 
puſh the war with vigour on the continent, of to aval qu 
herſelf of a deſcent on the Britiſh iſles. Thin 

The more violent Jacobites, in the mean time, con. cer 
tinued their zealous efforts in favour of their dethronel¶ ¶ ſoo 
maſter. Strangers to the ſituation of the mind dna 
James, and ignorant of the diſpoſition of France, the) Wu 
endeavoured to rouze the firſt with every poſſible a- ¶ mu 


gument, to make a deſcent in England. The abſence 


of the reigning Prince, his unpopularity at home, " 
| CA the 


r] Addreſs of the Commons. [e] Arran to Jan 
March 13, 1695. [u] Sunderland's Correſponcench 
Scot. Coll. Paris. 8 
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1fhon, the feuds which ſubſiſted between him and ſome mem- CH AP. 
r, h bers of the great alliance abroad, were placed in the HI. 

n the {WY moſt flattering colours before the eyes of the late King. 
Il im. The manifeſt decline in the health of William, his 1695. 
rever, WE loſs of influence by the death of Mary, the diſtreſs 
rours ¶ and conſequent diſcontent of the nation, their murmurs 

Qs of {WY againſt the late heavy taxes, their fears of future bur- 
ended dens, were either magnified or recounted with ardour, 
nt dy James was aſſured, by his adherents, that, in the pre- 

W tent ſtate of affairs and opinions, ten thouſand men 
tation would be ſufficient to eſtabliſh him again on his throne, 
hewed They affirmed, that the whole force in England, con- 
t. He fifted only of nine thouſand men. That the nation 
rtunes, was divided into three parties. That one of theſe was 
> apps in the intereſt of the late King; one affected the views 
opes of and perſon of the Princeſs of Denmark; and the third, 
| ceaſed but the leaſt conſiderable, adhered to William [I]. 
on that Whilſt theſe zealots laid their propoſals with ſo much His party 
> rouze i eagerneſs before James, his miniſter, the Earl of i2<reaſes in 
much Middleton, maintained an intimate intercourſe e 
councils the principal men in England. The Earl of Sunder- 

He in- land continued his ſecret correſpondence. Even the 
hat the Duke of Devonſhire and the Earl of Pembroke III 

But he, the latter then lord-privy-ſeal, ſeemed to have liſten- 

the en: ed to the court of St. Germains. The Dutcheſs of 
J. Thi Devonſhire, either following or leading her huſband, 
/ers, e- became an agent for James [kx]. The Princeſs of 
and, and Denmark, and the Earl of Marlborough profeſſed 
dom wa themſelves his firm and unſhaken friends. The aſſu- 
either 0 {WT 'ances made by perſons of ſuch weight and conſe- 
r to aval i quence, kept alive the hopes of his friends, while he 

Ihimſelf had fallen into a ſtate of indifference con- 

ime, con- {ſcerning his own fate [L]. Middleton, however, made, 
lethroned I ſoon after, fruitleſs applications, in the name of his 

mind o maſter, to the court of France. To induce the French 
nce, they I miniſtry to undertake an invaſion of Englard, he com- 
offible a- I municated his intelligence and hopes from that king- 
1e abſenc: dom. He repreſented, that the coaſt was left naked 
ome, anl ſe! hips of war. That the diſcontents which prevail- 


the ed 


1 to James ; | ; 
eſpongench [1] Stuart-papers, 1695. [3] Middleton to Mordant, 


June 6, 1695. [x] Ibid. [] James II. 1695. 
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CHAP.ed at prefent, were likely to increaſe, after the in- 
I. tended elections for a new houſe of commons. Wil. 
ham, he ſaid, was to demand eight millions from par. 
1695. tiament ; and to alter the eſtabliſhed ſucceſſion, by 
preferring any children he might hereafter beget, to 
the Princeſs of Denmark and her ſon. But Middleton 
: built moſt on the credit of Sunderland; “ who,” he 
continued, had been always the firſt to deceive him. 
ſelf, and the foremoſt to betray others.“ 

Suat of But if James had friends in England, it is only in 
William, that kingdom he ſeems to have bad friends. France, 
exhauſted by domeſtic calamities, as well as by 
the waſte occaſioned by a burdenſome war, was an. 
xious to obtain peace upon any decent terms. The 
court of Rome itſelf had forgot the orthodoxy of 
James, in his puſillanimity in quitting his dominions 
without a blow. The ſucceſs of William, in ſeizing 
the throne of England, his inflexible perſeverance in 
all his plans, his courage in the field, his apparent 
prudence in the cabinet, his former obſtinacy in con- 
tinuing an unſucceſsful war, and, at length, the repu- 
tation which he acquired in the prefent campaign, ex- 
cited that admiration which invariably follows good 
fortune. He was, beſides, ſeen through a favourable 
medium, by the nations of Europe. The hazinels 
which covered him at home, obſcured not his luftre 
abroad. The aſtoniſhing exertions of England in the 
war, were aſcribed to his management. He was con- 
fidered as the abſolute maſter of Holland ; and not 
only the chain which united the grand confederacy, 
but even the abſolute lord of the members of which it 

was compoſed [L]. | 5 
His rival, if in his preſent diſtreſſed condition James 
deſerved that name, laboured under every diſadvan- 
tage in the eyes of the world. The enthuſiaſm which 
had deprived him of his throne, was con ſtrued into an 
curable folly, by the more ſenſible part of his own 
perſuaſion. A kind of wickr» policy, as the Pope, 


perhaps ludicrouſſy faid, had ſuperſeded every idea of 
religion 


with James, 


] Perth's Correſpondence, Stuartzpapers, 1695. 
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WILLIAM III. 8 or 


in. religion among the Catholic powers, who were en-CH AP, 
Nil. gaged in the grand alliance. Innocent the "Twelfth II. 
par- himſelf, though he fat in St. Peter's chair, was ſway. —v— 
„by ed by temporal views, from entertaining any favour 1695. 
t, to for a Prince who had ſacrificed his crown to a blind 

eton attachment to the Romifh faith. He received the Earl 

” he of Perth, who had been ſent in the character of am- 

him. WT baſſador, by James, -with manifeſt coldneſs ; or treat- 

ed him with ſeeming ridicule. The utmoſt that the 

ny in moſt preſſing ſolicitations could obtain from that Pon- if 
ance, tiff, amounted only to a compliment. He aſſured the | 
1s by W Earl of Perth, that he would never concur in a peace, i 
as an- which tended to deprive a Catholic Prince of his juſt 

The rights. But Innocent and all his court were in the 
xy of {WM intereſt of the houſe of Auſtria; and thus James, 
inions though a very faithful ſon of the church, loſt his in- 
eing. fluence with the holy Father, through his dependence 
ace in on France [M]. 
parent WY William, having ſpent ſome time at Loo, repaired King's pre- 
n con- ¶ to the Hague, on the ſeventh day of October. Hav. greſs. 
> repu- ing, in an interview with the EleQor of Branden- 
n, ex- burg, and in conferences with the States of Holland, 
s g ſettled the operations of the ſucceeding campaign, he 
durable returned to England; and arrived at Kenſington, on the 
azinels twenty-firſt day of the month. In a council held on 
s luſtre the evening of his arrival, he reſolved to diſſolve the 
in the WW parliament; and to order another to meet, on the 
vas con-  twenty-ſecond of November. The Earl of Sunder- 
and not land, in concert with the court of St. Germains, ad- 
deracy, ¶ viſed this meaſure [x]. The former parliament, from 
which it their liberal grants to the Crown, were become odious 

to the people; and the latter, therefore, were not 
n James likely to chuſe again repreſentatives ſo compliant to 
ifadvan- the views of the King. But William beheld the mat- 
n which ter in another light. The popularity which he thought 
J into an he derived from the glory of a ſucceſsful campaign, 

his own induced him to hope for a return of members more fa- 
ze Pope, {WE vourable to his intereſt, than thoſe who had lately 
y idea of | . puſhed 

religion 


[1] Perth's letter, Stuart-papers, 1695. [x] Stuart- 
95. Papers, 1695. = 
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A new par- 
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C H AP. puſhed their, inquiries ſo far. 
II. 


L—— King reſolved to make a royal progreſs. But his want 


To improve to his ad, 
vantage the preſent good humour of the people, the 


of affability, his frigid manner, and dry addreſs, wen 
not calculated either to gain the favour of the populace, 
or to retain it when gained. A viſit which he paid t 
the Earl of Sunderland at Althorp, was conſtrued, by 
his enemies, into gratitude for former favours; will 
his precipitate retreat from Oxford, for fear of being 
porſoned [o] at an entertainment prepared by the uni. 
verſity, was conſidered as unworthy of his known fy 
dence and uſual courage. 

In the elections for the new houſe of commons, the 
Jacobites were unſucceſsful, in proportion to the decline 
of their cauſe. Few of the known adherents of the 
late King were returned. But the abbetors of the in. 
tereſt of the reigning Prince, were not implicitly cho. 
en by the nation. Many of the firmeſt Whigs were 
elected: men who made a greater diſtinction between 
the principles of government, than between the per: 
ſons of kings. The two houſes met, on the twenty: 
ſecond of November. Foley, who had fucceeded|Tre. 
vor, in the office of ſpeaker, was again placed b y the 
commons in the chair. The King, in his ſpeech from 
the throne, demanded the uſual ſupplies, to proſecute 
with vigour the war. He complained that the fund 
which had been formerly given, were deficient. He 
repreſented that the civil liſt was in a condition which 
rendered it impoſſible for him to ſubſiſt, unleſs that 
matter ſhould command their immediate care. He re- 
commended the French Proteſtants to their ſupport. 
He laid before them the bad ſtate of the coin. He 
expreſſed his withes for a bill to encourage ſeamen, i 
He concluded with aſſuring the commons, that he was 
entirely ſatisfied, with the choice which his people 
had made [p]. 

The commons addreſſed hs King, on. the twenty: 
ninth of November, and promiſed to aſſiſt him! effec 
tually in the proſecution of the war. But before a 


ſupplſ 


[o] Publications of the times. 


[2] Journals, Noi 
23» 1695. 


3 
| N. LEM 
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 WALEZTAM mW: = 
nis ad. I fupply was voted, a bill was brought in, for regulating C HAP. 
e, the trials, in caſes of treaſon and miſpriſion of treaſon. II. 


3 want ; 


bill to the ſame effect had been often introduce... 

wen pefore, and as often diſappointed. The adherents of 1095. 
zulace, the Court oppoſed it in its progreſs. The popularity | 

paid of the meaſure, at length, prevailed. By this ſaluta- 

ed, iy law it was provided, that no perſon ſhould be tried 

while for high treaſon, except an attempt to aſſaſſinate the 

being ing, unleſs the indictment be found within three 

he un: ears after the offence was committed. That the 

vn pru- priſoner ſhall have a copy of the indictment, but not 


Je names of the witneſſes, five days, at leaſt, before 


2ns, the Mis arraignment. That he ſhall have a copy of the 
decline panel of jurors, two days before his trial; and that 
s of the Mie ſhall have the ſame compulſive proceſs with the 
the in. Crown, to force his witneſſes to appear [J. A 
ly cho. rhange of ſituation too frequently makes an alteration 
gs were n the principles of men. Many who had ſuffered by 
between he want of ſuch a law, in the two former reigns, 
he pen. yppoſed with vehemence the bill. They argued, that 
twenty: Nhe ſecurity of the government, was the beſt ptovi- 
led Tre. ion for the ſecurity of the ſubject; and they urged, 
by the hat the act, by giving every poſſible advantage to 
ech from onſpirators, expoſed the kingdom to revolution and 
zroſecute Whange. „„ 


the fund On the ſecond of December, the commons voted A ſupply 
ent. He he ſupply for the war. Two millions five hundred ted. 
on which Hhouſand pounds were aſſigned to the navy [R]; two 

nleſs that illions for the ſupport of an army of eighty-ſeven 

. Here- WHouſand men. Though theſe ſums were great, they 

- ſupport. cre leſs than the demands of the Crown. There 

oin. He as, beſides, an arrear of deficiency, for which no 
ſeamen. {Proviſion was made. But before the ſupply was fixed 

at he wa pon adequate funds, a matter of the laſt importance 

is people {Employed the attention of the commons. The act 


aſſed in the preceding ſeſſion of parliament, to pre- 
e twent): ent the clipping and exportation of ſilver coin, had 
nim effec· een found inadequate to the purpoſe. The evil had 
zefore au Hiſen to too great a height to be removed by flight 

ſupp!) emedies. The lords went firſt upon the buſineſs. 


/ h They 


rnals, Not 
[Q1) Statute, ) W. [x] Journals, Dec. 6. 
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CH A P. They prepared an addreſs, to which they defired the 
II. concurrence of the commons, to requeſt the King tg 
— put a ſtop, by proclamation, to the currency of clip. 
1095. ped crowns and half-crowns. The commons cho 
to proceed in their own way. They went into z 
committee of the whole houſe, to deliberate on the 
ſtate of the nation with reſpect to the curren 

coin [s]. 
Debates Individuals differed much in their opinions, upon 
ſubje& in which the intereſts of all were ſo deep] 
concerned. It appeared, from various experimentz, 
that the ſilver coins, on a medium, were diminiſhe( 
at leaſt one third. In proportion as the intrinſic of 
filver ſunk beneath its nominal value, the gold roſe 
Two evils, with equal violence, preſſed the nation on 
either ſide. Aremedy mult be inſtantly applied. The 
firſt queſtion propoſed to the commons was, whether 
it was expedient to re-coin the ſilver money. The 
houſe was divided upon the ſubject. The opponent 
of the Court oppoſed the re-coinage, with ſome ſpe 
cious arguments. They affirmed, that the preſent 
conjunQure was by no means fit for a meaſure, whok 
operations muſt give ſo general and ſo violent a ſhock 
to the nation. They obſerved, that the people, labour 
ed under the calamity and expence of a burdenſome 
and doubtful war. That the nation as yet unſettledin 
their opinions with regard to the preſent eſtabliſhment, 
might be provoked by this new grievance'to unhinge 
the government. That though things might be ms 
naged and accommodated at home, it would be dif 
cult, if not impoſſible, to maintain either commerce 
or war abroad. That a preſent re-coinage would 
moſt certainly ſuſpend all the operations of trade, fr 
the want of mutual payments; and they concluded 
with affirming, that the people, in their deſpair, migit 

be hurried into the moſt dreadful extremities. 

on the coin= The neceſſity of a ſpeedy remedy was argued If 
act. the other ſide. They obſerved, that the bad ſtated 
the coin, had turned the exchange of all Europe, i 
an alarming degree, againſt the nation. That, theſe 
fore, the ſupplies voted for the ſupport of m__ 
| abroad 
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N. WILLIAM III. 95 
d the abroad, would never anſwer their end. That gui- CH AP. 
ing o neas, by this growing evil, were already advanced to II. 

f clip. W thicty ſhillings ; and foreign gold in the ſame extrava r 
cho gant proportion. That all Europe ſent their gold, as 1595. 
into the moſt valuable of all commodities, into our market. 

on the That gold, at laſt, would remain the ſole currency 

-urren for trade in the kingdom. But that it could not be ex- 


pected, that other nations would receive that commo- 
upon i dity at the value which it bore in this kingdom. They 


deeply concluded with affirming, that the evil would gather 
iments, i additional ſtrength every day. "That the contagion 
iniſhe) had already ſpread through every vein of commerce 


nſic of and that unleſs a ſpeedy and powerful remedy ſhould 


1d roſe, be applied, the certain diſſolution of the ſtate advanced 
1. The Tbe queſtion whether the ſtandard of the ſeveral a bin 


whethe enominations of the new. money, ſhould continue the pace. 
. The Wane, produced many and vehement debates. Some 


ponent = med, that as the price of ſilver was raiſed [T]. 
me ſpe· Phe ſtandard ſhould be proportionably increaſed. They 
preſen ugued, that the meaſure would prevent the exporta- 
„ whor on of the coin, and the melting of it down, as had 
a ſho een practiſed for ſeveral years. They urged, at the 
„ labour ame time, that people would be induced to bring 
Jenſon! heir plate and bullion to the mint, from views of ad- 
ſettledin antage. The majority, with more reaſon, aſſerted, 


iſhmen; bat it was impoſlible the price of filver could either 
> unhinge ll iſe or fall in reſpect of itſelf. That the alteration in 
t be m. he price of bullion, was merely relative to the dimi- 
| be diß . ied money; and they affirmed, in ſupport of their 
-ommerce i jofition, that an ounce. of bullion could be actually 
ge wobl ought, at that very time, for five ſhillings and two | 
trade, (or ence of new-milled, money. As to the exportation of 
concluded coin, they juſtly obſerved, that nothing could ef- i 
air, might :Qually prevent that evil, but a ſuperiority in trade 9 


5 ver other nations. The arguments for a new coin- 


r 
by 15 ee ; : 
< Ee nts ca at ne a te — 
M10 „ NIOSH 8 < r . 


argued H on the old ſtandard, at length prevailed. The 
ad ſtare A relent inconvenience was deemed leſs dangerous, than 
Jurope, NG.” future evils which were juſtly to be apprehended. 
nat, thete be commons re ſolved to put a ſtop to the currency, 
the arm nd to proceed to a new coinage with the utmoſt at- 


abr 0ad, 


tention 


Ir] To fix ſhillings and three-pence. 
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96 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, BW 
CHAP. tention and diſpatch [s]. A bill was accordingly 
II. brought in, for that purpoſe \T}; and twelve hundred 
◻◻ thouſand pounds were voted, for ſupplying the defici. 
1695. ency of clipped money. This ſum was ordered to be 
raiſed by a duty, for ſeven years, on houſes and win. 
dow-lights [u. et PR 9 TEE 

Addreſs Theſe meaſures, though ſpirited; appeared; from 
Salt the the event, to be too precipitate. © A proclamation for 
Eaſt-India ſtopping the currency of the gold coin, was "iſſued, 
company. before the mint had provided any quantity of 'new 
money for the purpoſes: of trade. This evil-was, in 

ſome meaſure, remedied by an act formed, upon ſub- 

ſequent reſolutions, in parliament. But the wiſdom d 

that aſſembly eould not prevent a general loſs of ere. 

dit, which ſhook the government, while it diſtreſſed 

the nation. Another affair of importance employed: 

part of the attention of both houſes, during the de. 

bates, on the coin. On the fourteenth of Decem- 

ber [V], the lords ſent down to the commons an ad. 

dreſs to the King, againſt an a& paſſed in the Scotilh 
parliament, for erecting a company trading to Africa 

and the Eaſt- Indies. The commons concurred 'with 

the peers. 'The two houſes attended the' King with 

their addreſs. - His anſwer was, that he had been il 
ſerved in Scotland. But that he hoped ſome remedy 

might be found to the evil of which they complained. 

1696. This indefinite reply was not ſufficient to ſatisfy the 
commons. They reſolved, that the directors of the 

Scotiſh company ſhould be impeached; of high crims 

and miſdemeanors.' That a council of trade ſhouldbe 
eſtabliſhed, by act of parliament, for the preſervation 

of the commerce of England. That the commiſſio- 

ners ſhould be nominated: by parliament. But tit 

none of them ſhould be members of the houſe WI. 

A bill fora An attempt to eſtabliſh a new board, by 28 a 
10 Ha parliament, was conſidered, by the adherents of th 
eee, court, a high encroachment on the rights of tit 
crown. William himſelf was as fond of the prerog# 

tives as any of his predeceſſors in the throne. Ht 

| © © confidered 


45 N D EN OE NY OH ITE WE > rake 22 


[s] Dec. 10. [T] Dec. 17. [v] Dec. 3. 


Iv] Dec. 14. [w] Jan, 13, 1696. | 


WILLIAM tit. 


N. 
ingly conſidered the preſent meaſure as a precedent for fu- CH 
1dred! ture invaſions on the executive power of the King. II. 


efiei· 
to be 


Feng, L 4 
« F $ 5 
Win- 
\ | 
* 
7 


influence of office. But the current of public opinion 
was turned toward new regulations, for the protection 


from 


: ot f - t Were, 3 
N r n 7 NN , Z 
Gr nn bp A 8 n 1 2 a 
C S ; 2225 


Noned by the war, the loſs by captures at ſea, and the 
on for Mate diſaſters on that element, had raiſed general com- 
Mued, laints and produced many petitions. The enemies of 
Cinew illiam took advantage of the vehemence of the peo- 


le. Even ſome of his ſuppoſed friends and aQual 


ras, in | | _ 

n ſüb. avourites promoted a meaſure, which he avowedly 

Jom d iſapproved. The Earl of Sunderland, with all his 

f ore: RRC berents, declared for the bill. The King aſcribed 

Frey e conduct of this nobleman to his fears from the po- 

oyed Wvlar party. But he was in a ſecret correſpondence 

he de. ith James; and he had promiſed to oppoſe the 

Yecen. eaſures of William in parliament [x]. | 

wad While the commons ſeemed, thus, to encroach on The com- 
Scoti e power of the crown, they puſhed an inquiry, 


) Afr ia 


yt England that aſcendency in the favour of his maſ- 
been il E's which he had acquired in Holland. He had ob- 
- remiedy ned, from the King, a grant of the lordſhips of 
wlainel I Penbigh, Bromfield, and Yale, in the county of 
U fy th Penbigh, and a part of the ancient demeſnes of the 
« i Gf the "<< of Wales. The gentleman of the county had 
1 call poſed the warrant for the grant, in the treaſury. 


hould be 
ſervation 
zmMmuiſſio- 


hey followed it, with their oppoſition, to the office 
the Earl of Pembroke, who was then lord-privy- 
Wl. This nobleman was, at the time, in corre ſpon- 

nce with the late King. He heard the petitioners 


But * ea ſeeming candour which bordered on favour. 
e 14 4 Ie affair was permitted to lie dormant. But the 
* © ol arrant was not re-called. The gentlemen of Den- 
ts of th zh carried their complaints before parliament. Mr. 
nts eroge ce, afterwards a baron of the exchequer, intro- 
e pl eee the petition with a ſpirited, but vehement and 
m gender ſpeech. The houſe, warmed to a degree of 
COM Vor. II. A | 


H 3 
] Dec. 3 


[x] Stuart-papers, 1695, 


and encouragement of commerce. The waſte occa- 


v7: 
AP. 


ne ordered his ſervants to oppoſe the bill, with all the 3 


16 


mons ads 


hich affected the perſon of the King. Bentinck, 2 


Thom William had created Earl of Portland, retained Portland. 
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CH AP. fury, voted unanimouſly an addreſs againſt the grant, 
II. The King promiſed to recall the warrant. But he 
A aſſured the commons, that he would find ſome other 
1090. way of ſhewing his favour to the Earl of Portland Iv] 
He performed his promiſe in the moſt ample manner, 
in the ſucceeding May. DO ns. 

An incident In the midſt of circumſtances ſo mortifying to Wil. 
favourable liam, a favourable event changed the whole {ace of 
to William: his affairs. The reputation which he had acquired in 
Flanders, his weight and conſequence abroad, and hi 
own perſevering policy at home, were not ſufficient 
to ſupply the loſs of influence which he ſuſtained i 
the death of Mary. The nation, diſtreſſed by u 
adulterated and diminiſhed currency, offended at the 
captures made upon their commerce at ſea, and oy. 
preſſed with the enormous expence of the war by 
land, placed all their misfortunes to the account d 
the King's predilection for other intereſts than thoſe 
of England. His manner was better calculated to in 
flame than to allay the ferment which prevailed in th 
minds of his ſubjects. His enemies took every adyat 
tage of the ſtate of the public opinion. They in 
creaſed the diſcontents of the people in general; al 
they found means to improve the ſame bad humour i 

| the new parhiament. 1 
Preparati- The malcontents had foreſeen, in the precediy 
ons of ſummer, the height to which the bad humour of ti 
James, 07 people was likely to riſe. They urged the late King 
as has been already related, to undertake an invalid 
They promiſed inſurrections in England, wheneveri 
| ſhould appear on the coaſt. When the new pal 
ment diſcovered ſymptoms of refraQorineſs to i 
meaſures of William, the adherents of James redo 
bled their inſtances for an invaſion, early in the (pri 
They aſſured that Prince, that to land in England us 
to regain, without conteſt, his crown. That co 
; | he once come to London, or even to ſome conſidel 
ble town, without any force, the greateſt part of f 
nation would riſe in arms, and reſtore him to ti 
throne. Lewis the Fourteenth, flattered with tl 
accounts, agreed to furniſh an army and every 1 
Bs necelliſ 
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Wthc Jacobites ſhould. riſe in arms, before the French 


other troops ſhould embark; and the Duke of Berwick waͤs 
d [x], 9 diſpatched, by his father, to England, to take the in- 1696. 


anner, 


d Wil. 
face of 
ired in 
and hu 
fficient 
ined in 


Jo draw near to Calais and Dunkirk. Four hundred 
Wil of great and ſmall veſſels were aſſembled, from 
Wifcrent ports. James himſelf, urged by Lewis the 
WF ourteenth, took poſt on the ſeventeenth of Februa- 
y; and he arrived, on the twentieth, at Calais. 


by a The Dutch became alarmed, for their own country. 
d at the WB ut an unaccountable ſecurity prevailed in Britain [A]. | 
and op- F During theſe preparations for an invaſion from A confpira« 
war by France, a conſpiracy for aſſaſſinating William was ey againſt 
:ount d ; ramed in England, by ſome zealous adherents of the the King's 
in thot te King. This ſcheme had been forming long. One 
bf to a WL roſby had been ſent to the court of St. Germains to 
ed in te 


n N 2 


Wcmand a commiſſion from James, for perpetrating 


y adware crime. But that Prince ſuſpected, from his ear- 
They * eſtneſs, that Croſby was employed by William him- 
ral ; uf, to perſuade him to conſent to a meaſure; which 
umout u uſt for ever put an end to-his hopes [BJ. The zea- 


us conſpirators had long endeavoured, but in vain, 


preceding argue James into an expreſs approbation of the at- 
ur of apt upon the perſon of the King. They, however, 
ate KBS tained at length a commiſſion, fon a general inſur- 
n inv Gion [o], againſt William and all his adherents. 
zenevel WR his commiſſion was placed [D] in the hands of Sir 
ew parle eorge Barclay, a native of Scotland, a man of cou- 
eſs to Mee and an experienced ſoldier. Barclay arrived in 
mes redo ondon, in the month of January. He joined him- 
the (prot, in that city, to one Harriſon, a prieſt, to Char- 
gland ck, who, from being a fellow of Magdalen college 
That co Oxford, had become a Roman catholic, and a 
: conſe 5 to one Captain Porter, and to Sir William 
art ot rkins. 7 £15 
him to l H 2 'Thefe 


| with the 


every Iz] U. 696. Ibid. [3] Ibid, Ibid, 
pat. ia ok ME. 


= 


: Wal, The troops, intended for the invaſion, began 


, neceſſary for a deſcent: He, however, inſiſted, that CH A P. 
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CHAP. Theſe inconſiderate and daring men, under the pre- 

II. tence of a commiſſion from James, gained over ſome 

* deſperate Jacobites to aid them, in their projected 
1 6 


ſcheme. They firſt propoſed to ſurpriſe, ſeize, and 
carry William to France [E]. But this was deemed 
impracticable, ſhould they icruple to take his life [x], 
They reſolved, therefore, to attack him, with an arm- 
ed party conſiſting of forty men, in the midft of his 
guards. The ſcene of the intended aſſault was the lane 
between Brentford and Turnham- Green, through 
which William uſually paſſed, upon his return from 
Richmond. The fifteenth of February was the day 
appointed for the execution of their purpoſe. But an 


The plot 
diſcovered, 


unexpected diſcovery baffled, at once, their views, A 


Captain Fiſher, whom the chief conſpirators had re- 

ſolved to employ in the attack, communicated the 

whole to the Earl of Portland, on the thirteenth of 

February. 'The ſame evening, Pendergraſs, an Iriſh- 

man, and one of the forty, confirmed the information 

of Fiſher. They were both examined by the King 

in perſon. He encouraged them to mix again with 

their friends. He kept at home on the fifteenth of 

February. The conſpirators fixed upon the twenty- 

ſecond of the month, to execute their ſcheme. The 

King again remained at home. A panic ſeized the 

„ whole party. Some fled. But others were ſeized, 
2323 the next night [6], in their bedlls. 

the parlia= The day after the ſeizure of ſome of the conſpira- 

ment. tors, the King informed his parliament of the danger 

which had threatened his life. He acquainted the 

two houſes, that preparations were made in France, 

for invading the kingdom. He aſſured himſelf, he 


ſaid, that nothing ſhould be omitted, on their pat, 


that might be deemed proper for the preſent ſafety ot 


the future ſecurity of his people. He told them, 


that he had not been-wanting, in giving the neceſlar 


orders to the fleet. That he had commanded a con- 


ſiderable body of troops to be brought home. That 
ſome of the conſpirators againſt his perſon were al- 
ready ſeized. That care was taken to apprehend . 

| e 1 reſt 


[x] James Il. 1696. lr] Ibid, [6] Feb. 26, 169 
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reſt; and that, upon the whole, all ſuch other orders C HAP. 

were given, as the public ſafety, in the preſent con- II. 

juncture, ſeemed to require. The two houſes loſt, 1 

at once, their bad humour, in the danger to which 1696. 

the life of the King had been expoſed. They ſent a 

joint addreſs to the throne, full of expreſſions of the 

moſt unlimited zeal and loyalty. They declared to 

all the world, that ſhould his Majeſty come to any 

violent death, they would revenge the ſame on all his 

enemies and their adherents. As an inſtance of their 

affection to William, they promiſed to give all poſſible 

diſpatch to the public buſineſs; and they made it their 

deſire to the King to ſeize, upon the preſent occaſion, 

all ſuch perſons as he ſhould think fit to apprehend [H]. | 
The commons followed their warm addreſs with Zeal of the 

various reſolutions of the ſame kind. They ordered in Wo houſes. 

a bill to enable his Majeſty to ſeize all ſuſpected per- 


h- WM ſons. They prepared an addreſs, for commanding, by 
ion Wl proclamation, all papiſts to retire from the cities of 
ing London and Weſtminſter. They drew up the form 
vi of an aſſociation, for the defence of the King's perſon. 
of Wl They acknowledged him the rightful and lawtul So- 
nty- Wi rereign of England. They engaged themſelves to 
The ſupport and defend the ſucceſſion of the crown, ac- 
the Wl cording to the act of ſettlement, paſſed in the firſt 
2ed, ear of the preſent reign. Four hundred members 


placed their names to the aſſociation, in one day, 


ſpirs Such as withdrew from the houſe or were abſent with 
anger I leave, were ordered to ſign that paper or ſignify their 
4 the refuſal, before the ſixteenth of March [1]. The ſame 


warmth of affection and even vehemence of zeal ex- 


[ances 

f, he ended themſelves to the Lords. The peers adopted, 
pan, with little alteration, the aſſociation ſigned by the 

ety ot commons. The whole nation partook of the flame, 
them, vbich the diſcovery of the plot had kindled in the two 
ceſſary I bouſes of parliament. Their objections to William - 
a con · ¶ Vere obliterated, at once, by their abhorrence of the 


conſpiracy againſt his life; and thus the imprudence 
of his enemies confirmed him in a throne, on which 
he tottered before. 

5 This 


u] Journals, Feb, 24. [1] Ibid, 
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CHAP. This unſucceſsful under-plot of a few zealots wa; ap 
IT. ſufficient to ruin all the preſent projects of the late af 
King. But the ſeeds of diſappointment were already wh 
r696. ſown in France itſelf. A Mr. Powel hag been lent to up 
Cos * Germains, from the Jacobites in England, to lay orc 
King brok- before James the. ſtate of the deſigns in his tavour in fla 
en. that kingdom. Powel ſpoke with ſuch yehemence, dit 
confidence, and zeal, that the late King ſuppoſed, ſto 

that his party were retolved to- take arms, when ther to 

ſhould receive certain inteiligence of his own prepars- effi 

tions for an invaſion from France. He deſired Powe imp 

to put the whole in writing. But, before his com- for 

mands were executed, James happened to meet and ow 

: converſe with the moſt Chriſtian King. He told that tur 
Prince, that his friends in England were ready, upon the jea 

firſt notice, to take arms. He perceived his miſtake, thei 

when he read Mr. Powel's written account. But he wit 

was afraid of alarming the French miniſters, who 7 

were never his friends, by undeceiving the King. The plo) 
preparations, for the expedition, proceeded upon ti tall: 

miſtake. The adherents of James had declared it im. and 

offible for them to riſe, till he himſelf ſhould land evid 

| wi gave poſitive orders, that not a ſingle ved MI wit! 

ſhould fail, till certain intelligence of an infurredin{iſ that 

ſhould arrive from England. The late King was per- the 

plexed beyond meaſure by this inſurmountable diffcul-W ſuch 

ty. He derived his whole hopes from fortune; an; wea! 

as uſual, he was deceiyed [x]. after 

The invafi- The diſcovery of the plot in England, broke, in aff the i 
on laid jnſtant, the whole ſcheme. The kingdom was in plot 
adde. ferment. The French court, who had not hither fons 
been undeceived, loſt all hopes of an inſurreRion, al deat} 

fell into their uſual languor. A ſtorm, which ſhatter moſt 

ed the tranſports as they came round from Havre, a toriet 

an uninterrupted courſe of contrary winds, were 20048 than 

to the other misfortunes of the late King. He, howev"8Wl ſpirac 

remained on the coaſt of France. The tranſports lay Wl ſent 

the port of Calais. Eighteen men of war, intended "Wl The 

their convoy, had anchored, for their own prote@" WM part 

ago . peopl 


[t] James II. 1696, 
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As againſt the enemy, among the ſands of Dunkirk. The C HAP. 
te appearance of the Engliſh fleet put an end to a deſign, II. 
dy which ſeemed to be already broken. Admiral Rufſel, <> 
to upon the firſt certain intelligence of the invaſion, was 1696. 
lay ordered to repair to the Downs. Having hoiſted his 
in flag, on board the Victory, and collected, with incre- 
Ce, dible diligence and expedition, a powerful fleet, he 
led, ſtood over to Graveline, and ſtretched along the coaſt 
hey Wl to Calais. Calais was again bombarded, with little 
arg- effect. To deſtroy the French men of war was found 
Wel impraQticable, But the enemy, inſtead of preparing 
OM- for a deſcent on England, became anxious for their 
and own coaſt, James, in a diſconſolate ſtate of mind, re- 
that turned, at length, to St. Germains. He ſaw his pro- 
n the WWF je& broken, his hopes blaſted, his friends ruined, by 
take, their purſuing meaſures contrary to his judgment and 
ut be T without his conſent CL]. VF + 

who The courts of juſtice were, in the mean time, em- Conſpirators 


T he ployed in the trial of ſuch of the conſpirators as had puniſhed, 


Jn this tallen into the hands of government, Charnock, King, 


it im. and Keys, were the firſt tried; and, upon poſitive 
d land. evidence, condemned and executed. They declared, 
veſll with one conſent, in papers delivered ta the ſheriffs, 
rein that James was not only not privy to the deſign, againſt - 


| the perſon of William, but that he always rejeQed 
ſuch propoſals when offered. Sir John Friend, a 
wealthy citizen, and Sir William Perkins were, ſoon 
ater, tried and condemned. The firſt for abetting 


as pet: 
ifficul- 


3 0h 


>, In 
a8 in 
hathert0 


ion, and 


plot againſt the life of the King. Several other per- 
ſons of leſs conſequence and rank inferior, ſuffered 
death, for the ſame crimes. 'The evidence againſt the 


(hat moſt of the priſoners was full and deciſive. The no- 
vre, u toriety of the conſpiracy proved more fatal to a few, 
re adde than the facts advanced by the witneſſes. The con- 
10wel ſpiracy againſt the King was confounded, on the pre- 
rts lay ſent occaſion, with the intended invaſion from France. 
ended 1 The whole ſeemed to have been the exact counter- 


roteal 


galt 


part of the conſpiracy in the year 1683; when the 
people, in their horror of the Rye-houſe- plot, tranſ- 
| H 4 | ferred 


[1] James II. 1696. 


the intended invaſion. The latter for concurring in the 
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CHAP. ferred the guilt of aſſaſſins to men who meditated only 
II. an infurrecion, The criminals, on the preſent occa. 
— — fon, died em huſiaſts to their political principles. They 
16056. confirmed their own minds in an opinion, which they 
endeavoured in vain to inculcate on James, that an 
attack, on an enemy, was a ſpecies of war [M]. 
proceedings During theſe tranſactions, the parliament proceeded 
of parlia - jn the ſame ſtrain of complaiſance to the crown, which 
AE the attempt on the life of the King had raiſed. Sup. 
plies were granted not only with liberality, but even 
without reſerve. Clauſes of loan were inſerted, in 
almoſt every money-bill. An ad was paſſed, im- 
powering the King to apprehend and getain ſuch per- 
ſons, as he might ſuſpec of conſpiring againſt his per- 
ſon and government. The commons, in a body, pre. 
ſented the aſſociation, at the foot of the throne, on 
the third of April. The lords, ſoon after, followed 
the example laid by the lower houſe. A bank for the 
purpoſe of raiſing money for the uſe of the govern- 
ment, was eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, This 
new inſtitution obtained the name of the national land- 
bank, from its ſecurity lying on land. The meaſure 
was unadviſed, and proved miſchievous to public cre- 
dit. Notwithſtanding the complaiſance of the two 
houſes, the King exerted his prerogative, in a man- 
ner that gave ſome offerce to the commons. He re- 
fuſed his aſſent to a bill for regulating elections of 
members to ſerve in parliament. The projeRors ot 
the bill made a motion, that thoſe, who had adviſed 
his Majeſty to put a negative on the bill, were enemies 
to the King and kingdom. But the current of the 
times ran, with violence, in favour of government; 
and the motion was rej2&ed, by a great majority [n}: 
The buſineſs of the crown being brought to a conclu- 
fon, on the twenty-ſeventh of April, the King puta 
happy end to a ſeſſion, which promiſed at the beginning, 
but little complaiſance to his views. 


[M1] Stuart-papers, 1696, [x] Journals, 
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Exhaufted fate of France, — Her intrigues, and de ſire 


Congreſs at Riſwick. — Peace oppoſed by the Emperor. 
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1 
of prace. — Campaign of 1696. — Advances toward g 


treaty. — Domeſtic affairs. — Proceedings of parlia- 
ment. — Fenwick's caſe, — An obſequious ſeſſion. — 


— Intrigues for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. — Campaign of 
1697.— Crown of Poland offered to King Fames. — 
Secret views of that Prince. — William haſtens the 
peace, — He agrees that the Prince of Wales ſhould 
ſucceed to the throne. — Reflexion. — T he propoſal re- 
efted by James. — France peremptory in her demands. 
Jie treaty of Ryſwick ſigned. — A ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, — Views of parties. mT te army diſbanded. — 
The King diſguſted. — Proviſion for the civil liſt. — 
The commons refractory. — Parliament diſſolved. — 
Negociations for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. — Firſt treaty 
of partition propoſed. — T he King in Holland. — Scot- 
iſh and Iriſh affairs. — Treaty of partition figned. — 
A new parliament. — T he commons refractory. — T he 
army again reduced. — William threatens to abandon 
the government. — He yields to the commons. Soli 
cits tiem in vain for ſis Dutch guards, 
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\HE glory aſſumed by France, for having ſuſ- CH A P. 
tained herſelf ſo long againſt the reſt of Europe III. 
in confederacy, was more than balanced by her do. 
meſtic diſtreſs. Her great exertions had impoveriſhed _ 1696. 
her ſubjects, by enormous taxes and impoſts. An ear- 33 
neſt deſire for peace prevailed throughout the kingdom. France. 
Paſt diſappointments, and the fear of future misfor- 
tunes, had abated the ambition of the King. He had 
loſt his beſt generals in the courſe of the war; and a 
great part of the reputation of his arms, in the pre- 
ceding campaign. A deficiency in reſources deprived 
bim of every hope of making any ſuccetsful efforts in 
the preſent year, He had even ſome. reaſon to fear, 
he could not retain what he had already gained; and 
that, 


* 
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' CHAP. that, inſtead of puſhing the enemy in their territories, for 
III. he would find it difficult to defend his own. | thr 
— France, however, endeavoured to ſupply with ad- ſuſf 
1030. dreſs what ſhe wanted in point of power. To provide 
Her in- againſt the misfortunes dreaded from the continuance arri 
pve> of a burdenſome war, Lewis extended, with ſucceſ,, Bui 
his intrigues to the different courts of Europe. In Th 

Turkey, he induced Muſtapha the ſecond to fruſtrate On 
all the attempts made by the maritime powers to faclli- twe 
1 tate a peace. He ſecured his influence in Poland, by Bot 
=. a penſion to the Queen. He gained the confidence af Son 
} the courts of Italy, by profeſſing a concern for the re. at 
| poſe and proſperity of a country haraſſed by the exadi- var 
f ons of the allied powers. He diſconcerted the mea- yall 
i ſures of the Germanic body, by fomenting the feuds, or v 
1 and ſupporting the pretenſions of the various princes, | pro 
He placed ſpies, and eſtabliſhed penſioners in Spain, Was 
| He gained the good offices of the King of Sweden, by ope 
i flattering his pride; and, in Holland, he renewed hs pull 
L ancient correſpondence with the heads of the Repub- tain 
ncan panty; © | pref 

ct Selle In the midſt of meaſures for ſupporting the war with her 

1 of peace. vigour, the French King thought ſerioufly of mean vid 
1] | to obtain peace. He endeavoured, in the preceding 8 
il year, through the channel of Denmark and Sweden, WW Fre 
ö to negociate a treaty for the re- eſtabliſnment of the fide 
tranquillity of Europe. He had, in ſome meaſure, cou 
agreed to a preliminary of the Imperial court, that the WF age: 
=. affair of England ſhould be ſettled to the ſatisfaction BW all i 
of the Prince of Orange. He even aſcribed the com. nea1 
1 tinuance of the war, to William's hopes of regaining, at 
1 in one campaign, the laurels which he had loft in the inſu 
j war, During the winter, the court of France contt how 
rned to make advances toward a peace. To facilitate land 

a treaty, they propoſed to the States of Holland, tha Cat 

in caſe the affair of England was not ſettled to the fr the 

tis fa gion of the Prince of Orange, the whole negoc-Wl the 

ation ſhould be void. They agreed to admit the tre live 

ties of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen as the baſis of ti" cant 

expected peace. But theſe advances, on the fide d this 

France, were not anſwered with equal warmth by e diat 

allied powers. In proportion to the eagerneſs of Lev" Toſe 


fol 


— WM 
for peace, they roſe in their demands; and thus, CH AP. 


"i throughout the ſummer, the whole affair remained in III. 
d- ſuſpence. . | — 
de William, having left London on the ſecond of May, 1696. 
ce | arrived at the Hague on the ſeventh of that month. An inaQive 
eſs, But he joined not his troops till the ſixth of June. RS. 
In WW The French had taken the field, with two armies. 

ate One, under Mareſchal de Villeroi, was poſted be- 

Ut tween Mechlen and Deynſe. The Mareſchal de 

by Boufflers commanded another, between Flerus and 

ee Sombref. The King oppoſed, in perſon, the enemy 

re- at Mariekirke, with one army. The Elector of Ba- 

10. varia aſſembled another in the neighbourhood of Lou- 

nea- vain. The whole ſummer either paſſed in inaQtion, 

-uds, or was waſted in motions, which neither promiſed nor 

nes. produced any important event. Though no congreſs 

pain. was opened, the expectations of peace ſuſpended the 

„ by operations of war. The allies were in no condition to 

4 his WW puſh, with vigour, the advantages which they had ob- ' 


| tained in the preceding campaign ; and France, in her 
preſent condition, conſidered her being able to protect 


- with ber conqueſts, an advantage equal to the glory of a 

neans victory. | 

-eding To avail himſelf of the weakneſs of Spain, the Operations 
eden, WF French King bent his principal efforts towards that oe te hde 
of the WY fide. A diſpute with the Court of Madrid, on ac- P. 
afure, I count of a Jew, who had ſerved him in quality of an 

at the agent, had contributed to induce William to withdraw 

action all the naval force of the Engliſh from the Mediterra- 

e con- nean. But the French, having ordered the ſquadron 

aining, at Toulon to ſail into the ocean, were incapable of 

in the inſulting the coaſt of Spain, though expoſed. They, 


conti: however, puſhed with ſome vigour their operations by 


cilitate land. The Duke de Vendsme, who commanded in 
d, tha: Catalonia, was ordered to take the field. He paſſed 
the Wl the Ter, on the the thirtieth of May. He attacked 
negoc· the Prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt, on the banks of that 
he tre tiver, and forced him to retire with loſs under the 
s of il cannon of Oſtalric. An inactive campaign ſucceeded 
ſide d this undecifive engagement. The hopes of an imme- 
h by ile diate peace, and the proſpect of future advantages, 
ff Len! roſe to France on the ſide of Spain, The Queen- 
0 | 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
mother, who, as a daughter of Auſtria, had carried 
the animoſities of her family againſt France, into the 
councils of Charles the ſecond, was lately dead, 
Lewis the Fourteenth had his agents at Madrid; and 
he, even then, entertained hopes of practiſing to ad. 
vantage on the weakneſs of that Prince [ a}. 
Nothing of any moment happened on the fide of 


. Germany. The French and Imperialiſts alternately 


paſſed and repaſſed, to little purpoſe, the Rhine. The 


efforts of the maritime powers at fea, were as languid 
and undecifive as their operations by land. Sir 
George Rocke, upon his return from Cadiz, where 


he had wintered with his ſquadron, was appointed 
commander in chief of the combined fleet. Having, 


in vain, endeavoured to intercept the French fleet, 


upon its way from Toulon to Breſt, he returned to 


nothing of any importance. 


*Forbay, on the twenty-third of May, and he was re. 
called by the lords of the regency. from his command, 
The lord Berkley, who ſucceeded Rooke, performed 
The moſt remarkable 


tranſaction of this ſummer at ſea, was performed by 


Du Bart; who had failed with a French ſquadron 


from Dunkirk, in the end of May. He fell in, on 
the eighth of June, with a fleet of Dutch merchant- | 


men, from the Baltic, under the convoy of five men 
of war. The latter be took, after an obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance. Thirty of the former fell alſo into his hands. 
Having performed this important ſervice, he eſcaped 


the vigilance of an Engliſh ſquadron, and retumed 


Mifttar) 
2 Jarrs. 
De fert ioa of 


We Nuke of 
| ZJuvoy. 


with his booty to France B]. 


4 % 


On the fide of Hungary, an undeciſive battle be- 


tween the Ottomans and the Imperialiſts, near Te- 


meſwaer, comprehended the whole operations of the 
campaign. The Poles were, as uſual, inactive. But 


the death of the King, John Sobieſki, converted their 


country into a ſcene of intrigue for the ſucceſſion to 
the crown [c]. The Czar of Muſcovy, by the tak- 
ing of Aſoph, on the Tanais, rendered himſelf, for 


the firſt time, an object of attention to the courts of 


Europe. 


ms 


[a Hit. d Espagne. {nj Hiſt. de Prance, tom. ii 


Ic] Hiſt, du Nord, tom. ii. 
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WILLI ft: ww; 


d Wl Furope. A peace, between the French and the Duke C H A F. 
ie of Savoy, changed the whole face of affairs in Italy. IN. + 
d. This pacification, which greatly diſconcerted the allies, —w>— ' 
nd had been long negociated by the Count de Teſs, as 1695. 


intermediate agent between the Duke and the Mare- 
{chal de Catinat, who commanded the French troops 
on the ſide of Savoy. De Catinat made the firſt offer 
of peace, on the ſixth of June. The Duke, willing 
to ſecure the ſupplies of the year from England and 
Holland, concealed, for ſome time, the treaty, after 
it was actually ſigned [D]. When he profeſſed to 
avow the conditions, they only ſeemed to comprehend 
the neutrality of Italy. He ſuppreſſed the terms, 
which concerned his own intereſt. But td convince 
the confederates of his determination to adhere to his 
agreement with France, he laid ſiege, on the thir- 
teenth of September, to Valentia, in conjunction 
with the Mareſchal de Catinat [x]. + 


much offended all the confederates, rendered the toward 2 


William had various reaſons to wiſh for an immediate 

pacification with France. The failure of the land- 

bank, on which he had ſo much credit, the conſequent - 

difficulty of preſent remittances, the uncertainty of 

future ſupplies, the example of Savoy, for further 

deſertions from the common cauſe, the diſpoſition of 

the States againſt the continuance of a burdenſome : 

war, the clamours of the Engliſh, under their heavy + 

taxes, all combined to make the re-eftabliſhment of 

the tranquility of Europe an object of importance to 

the King. He, therefore, proſecuted with ſincerity 

every meaſure to accompliſh his views. He concurred 

vith the States, in appointing Dykveldt to confer with 

Callieres, who had, for ſome time, carried on in 

Holland ſecret negociations leading to a peace. On 

the twenty-fourth of Auguſt, Dykveldt communicated 

the whole proceedings to the deputies of the States for 

foreign affairs. The deputies made their report, on 

the third of September, to the States-General ; who 
came 


Id] May zoth. [De] Hiſt. * F rance, tom ili. 


The defection of the Duke of Savoy, while it aqrances 0 


t 
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maritime powers, in particular, very deſirous of peace, Pr e 
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Scotiſh, and 


| Iriſh affairs. 


of the Marquis of Athol, being created Earl of Tul. 


Parliament 
meets. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


came to a reſolution, that the conceſſions of France to 
the demands of the Emperor, were ſufficient ground; 
for accepting the mediation of Sweden in concluding 
a general treaty of peace. The houſe of Auſtria, in 
neither of its branches, ſeemed willing to cloſe with 
the propoſal of the maritime powers. The court of 


Spain was offended with William. The Emperor 


had an intereſt in continuing the war [A]. 

In England, nothing of importance happened dur. 
ing the ſummer. The lords of the regency. applied 
their chief attention to the re-coinage of the filver 
money; and to the operations of the fleet at ſea: In 
Scotland, a ſeſſion of parliament was held, on the 
eighth of September. The Lord Murray, eldeſt ſon 


libardin, was appointed commiſſioner. The Earl of 
Arran, and other malcontents, took the oaths, for the 
firſt time, and their ſeats in the houſe. A ſupply was 
voted, for one year's ſervice, to maintain the ſtand- 
ing forces: a meaſure calculated to induce the govern 
ment to hold an annual ſeſſion for its own ſupport. An 
ill-humour had crept into parliament. The people 
were diſtreſſed. with a general ſcarcity, which render- 
ed them clamorous and diſcontented. The commiſſi- 
oner, therefore, thought proper to put an end to the 
ſeſſion, on the ninth of October. The Lord Capel 
dying in Ireland, the government of that kingdom de- 


volved, by the choice of the council, on the chancel- 


lor, Sir Charles Porter; in terms of an old act of par- 
liament [BJ. Nothing material happened, in a par- 
liament which met, by adjournment, ſoon after his 
elevation to that dignity [c]. In the end of July, the 
Earls of Montrath and Drogheda were aſſociated with 
Porter in the government of the kingdom. {8s 

On the ſeventh of October, the King arrived from 
Holland, at Kenſington. On the twentieth of the 
ſame month, the parliament met at Weſtminſter. 
William, in his ſpeech from the throne, expreſſed his 


ſatisfaction, that no diſorder had happened at 8 * 
| | 11. an 


[x] De Torcy, tom. i. [3] 33 Hen. VII. 
ſc] June 25th. | | 
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112 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, I 
CHAP. diate attention to the filver coin. They reſolved, 
HI. that the hammered money ſhould be received only by 


Kir 


w——— weight. That an allowance of tour pence an ounce **n 

1696. ſhould be made on all loans and plate brought to the. "i 

mint, before the firſt of January [GI. 10 anſwer WW... 

the moſt preſſing demands on government, they re. te 

ſolved to transfer to the next aids, any loans, not ex. Wi... 

ceeding fix hundred thouſand pounds, that ſhould be HM PDuk 

\f advanced on the credit of the exchequer [1].  =3 
5 Public cre- To reſtore the credit of the bank, which had, from corre 
1 dit reſtored. arious cauſes, fallen ſo low, the commons reſolved N cour 
to extend the time of its continuance, and to aug- the! 

2 ment the capital [1]. The new ſubſcriptions were phin 
wiſely ordered to be made, in the tallies, upon parlia-. = 

8 mentary funds, and in bank-notes. The firſt, in the ther 
1 proportion of four-fifths of the payments. I he lat- renv 
| ter, as having been ſubject to the leaſt . diſcount, in Wh, he 
that of one. fifth. Men of money, for the benefit of Hun ev 

acquiring, at a low price, a capital in the bank, pu- MWiyhict 

chaſed, with ſuch eagerneſs, the tallies and notes, that lis tr 

their price aroſe. The latter ſoon became equal to Nhe | 


money. The diſcounts on the former fell rapidly, 
as a fund for the payment was fixed. To ſupply the 
ſcarcity of money, was as neceſlary for the purpoſes 
of commerce and government, as the recovery of the 


ean 
hoſe 
o the 
cient 


credit of the bank notes and tallies. Bills were order. Wil 
ed to be iſſued from the exchequer, to the amount of ity [1 
. two millions, bearing intereſt at more than ſeven per gecting 
5 cent, Theſe were received in the exchequer, with ollan 
1 a ſmall diſcount, in the payments made of the reve- ined v 
* nue. This meaſure raiſed, at length, exchequer bills ributec 
=_ to an equality with money, and ſupplied, at preſent, WWnforty 
the want of coin. Mountague, who was then chai» Wbermiq] 
cellor of the exchequer, had the chief merit, in mes Nhe con 

ſures, which, for the time, relieved the nation from Heded 
imminent diſtreſs. Eons ank.“ 
Sir John The extraordinary caſe of Sir John Fenwick inter- Nouſe, 

Fenwick's . n : 

N rupted, in ſome degree, the deliberations of the com: eclined 
mons, on the ſubject of public credit. Fenwick had rt give 

been accuſed of being concerned in a plot ls Vol. 

FO, 9 8 Ing. 

. | | | 5 8 | [x] Jui 
[e] Nov. 3. [n] Nov. 9. [1] Feb. 3. 1697. Wil, Noy 
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King. He was taken, at New Romney, in the pre- CH AP. ' 
Y ceding June, in endeavouring to make his eſcape to III. 
e France. He was committed to Newgate, and a bil 
e bound againſt him by the grand jury [x]. To pre- 1696. 


ſerve, or, at leaſt, to prolong his life, he fell upon 
me expedient of obtaining a pardon, as a price of diſ- 
Jcoveries to the King. Through the means of the 
Duke of Devonſhire, he conveyed a paper to William, 
hen he was in Flanders, containing an account of 
Fcorreſpondences and intrigues, carried on with the 


ed court of St. Germains, by the Duke of Shrewſbury, 
ug- the Earls of Bath and Marlborough, the Lord Godol- 
ere WIphin, and. Admiral Ruſſel. Though this account is 


known, now, to' be 'true, in every particular, it nei- 


the ther gained William's favour nor ſerved the deſign of 

lat- WFenwick. The perſons accuſed were too powerful 

, in iſto be puniſhed. Beſides, Fenwick had refuſed to be 

it of en evidence; and had he done otherwiſe, the proofs, 

pur- rhich he could produce, were not ſufficient in law, 

that lis trial, however, was delayed, by various means, till 

al to he King's arrival in England. His friends in the 

idly, ean time, removed one of the two witneſſes, on 

the rhoſe oaths the bill had been found; and, according 

poles o the ſtatutes of treaſon, a ſingle witneſs was not ſut- 

f the Nicient to condemn. 3 8 | 

order. William is ſaid to have entertained a perſonal enmi- He is at- 
ant of nig IL] againſt Fenwick, for ſome expreſſions, re- n 
n per ecting on his conduct, when he ſerved in the army in 


olland. This diſpoſition, in the King's mind, com- 


reve· {ined with the reſentment of the accuſed perſons, con- 
er bib ributed to puniſh, & a very irregular manner, that 
reſent, nfortunate man. Admiral Ruſſel, by the expreſs 
chan: ermiſſion of William, was the firſt, who laid before 


n mea” 


e commons the information of Fenwick, which re- 
1 from 


eted oh himſelf and ſeveral other perſons of high 
ank.” The priſoner was brought to the bar of the 


x 1nter- ouſe, and required to confeſs all he knew [Mx]. He 
e com Heclned to obey, without aſſurances of pardon were 
ck had iſt given. Upon a vote paſſed, on his own paper, a 
inſt tie Vor. I, Et bill 


King: 


167 [x June I 1696. [T] James II. 1694. I] Joux- 


„ Nov. 6. 
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114 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
CHAP. bill of attainder was introduced againſt Fenwick [x] 
III. He was heard, by his council But the weight  M 
= the crown' and the intereft of his enemies prevailed, 
1696. The bill paſſed. the commons, after violent debate 
[Lo]; and, though much oppoſed in the upper-houk, 
it received the ſanction of the lords [p], and the a. 
ſent of the King. On the twenty- eighth of January, 
he was beheaded, on Tower-hill. His behaviour, 2 
his death was more ſpirited, than his condu in priſon, 
The precedent eſtabliſhed, in his caſe, was juſt 
deemed dangerous; as nothing could be leſs excuſed, 
than the employing of the whole force of the legiſl 
ture to take away the life of a man, whom the law 
of treaſon could not condemn. The death of Fer 
wick was not of ſuch conſequence to the public quit 
as to juſtify this violent exertion of the ultimate pon. 
er, repoſed in the ſtate []. "1-5 3-237" 
obſequiouſ- An uninterrupted complaiſance to the crown conti 
eſs of per- nued throughout the ſeſſion. The commons provide 
ment. with cheartulneſs, for the ſervice of the year. The 
made good eight hundred and forty thouſand pound, 
which the funds, for the laſt, had fallen ſhort [x] 
Upon a meſſage from the King, they granted a ſupp} 
of more than five hundred thouſand pounds, for ti 
ſupport of the civil liſt. They, as the laſt gift of th 
ſeſſion, made proviſion for the payment of the de 
for the tranſports employed in the reduction of Ir 
land. The liberality of the commons raiſed, in ſont 
degree, the reſentment of the people. They wel 
openly traduced as corrupt, by individuals. Tit 
were frequently beſieged, in their houſes, by mov 
The public buſineſs being finiſhed, on the ſixteeſ 
of April, the King put an end to the ſeſſion, wit 
ſpeech from the throne. He thanked the comma 
for their large ſupplies. He informed both houl 
that he found it neceſſary to go for ſome time aba 
But that he would take care to leave the adminiln; 
| | 4 


[x] Journals, Nov. "ty [o] Nov. 25, 189 api! 
os rx] 68 againſt 61. Feb. 9, 1697. N Jus 
II. 0. [x] Feb. 9, 1697. e 


WILLIAM II. 


whom he could depend Ls]. | 

An event, which happened three days after the ri- 
ſing of parhament, rendered remarkable the paragraph 
with which his Majeſty cloſed his ſpeech. To the; 


. aſtoniſhment of the nation, he raiſed the Earl of Sun- 
ary, derland to the office of lord- .chamberlain, in the room 
r, of the Earl of Dorſet; who had ſuffered himſelf to 
film. de bought out of his place, with the public money. 
uſtly That this lord uniformly. betrayed the late King to the 
uſed, views of the preſent, when Prince of Orange, is now 
gill WW Known, and was, even then, ſuſpected, by the intel- 
un lizent. There ſeemed, therefore, to have been a 


degree of imprudence, in the appointment, though 
the place, which he held before in William's favour, 


affairs. On the twenty ſecond of April, the earl was 
ſworn a privy-councillor, and, as ſuch, took his place 


t the board. He was, comprehended in the com- 
The iſſon of lords: juſtices; and, though at the time in 
pound, orreſpondence with James [T], was one of thoſe 
ort U erſons, on whom, William ſaid to his parliament, 
Fj he could thoroughly. depend, 
r 


ft of ti lngton, and arrived, on the twenty-ſeventh, at the 
he da lague. The advances made toward a peace, in the 
1 of Erd of the preceding ſummer, were improved in the 


inter. William had named, in the month of De- 
ember, three plenipotentiaries to negociate a treaty. 
The French King had appointed two perſons, in the 
DE: molke capacity, to be joined to. Calliers, who had long 
ſ1xteen V:rried on a negociation at the Hague. The Em- 
ror and the court of Spain threw various objections 
the way. But theſe being, at length, over-ruled, 
the reſt of the allies, a congreſs was agreed to be 
Wpened, under the mediation of Charles the Eleventh, 
ing of Sweden. That Prince dying, in the mean 
me, the office of mediator was transferred to his 
in. The ambaſſadors of the belligerent powers met, 
I 2 on 


e April tz. r] Stuart-papers, 1696. James II. 


entitled him to a part of the management of public 
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tion of government in the hands of perſons upon CHA P. 


Cann 
1696. 
Sunderland 

in office. 


On the twentyefourth of April, the King left Ken- Cengrels at 


Riſwick. 


| | 
1 
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CHAP.on the ninth of May, at a houſe belonging to the 

III. King of England, in the neighbourhood of Riſwick, 
a village ſituated between Delft and the Hague. 

1695 France and the maritime powers ſeemed to find litth 

Tbs difficulty, in defining their reſpeQive claims. Eng. 

the Empe- land and Holland had ſcarce any farther concern | 

_ ror and the treaty, than to ſettle a barrier in Flanders, and u 

— procure an ample acknowledgment of William's right 

to the throne. Calliers, then ſole plenipotentiary fx 

Lewis the Fourteenth in Holland, had conſented, y 

early as the tenth of February, to preliminarig, 

which declared, that Straſbourg ſhould be reſtored t 

the Emperor, Mons, Charleroi, Dinant, and the 


whole duchy of Luxembourg, together with the co 


' queſts in Catalonia to the Spaniards, the duchy d 
Lorrain to its native Prince; and that the title 9 
William ſhould be acknowledged, without any mu 
ner of difficulty, reſtriction, condition or- reſent 
But that the claims of other Princes ſhould be lefth 
be ſettled, by the treaty for a general peace, to“ 


negociated under the mediation of the King of Sn 


den. The houſe of Auſtria, however, in neither! 
its branches, ſeemed willing to put an immediate e 
to the war. Though Spain was deſtitute of troq 


of ſhips, of money, and of councils. Though ti 


orandees, at variance among themſelves, poſſeſſed! 
credit at court nor authority among the peo 
Though the monarchy tottered through all its ext 
ſive dominions, the influence of a haughty and im 

ricus woman, who hated every body and was heft 

deteſted by all, ſwayed the timid mind of Charles 

Second, to liſten to the court of Vienna, and to d 

tinue a war which he abhorred, 

The cauſe The cauſe of this obſtinacy, on the part of the! 
of their ob- peror Leopold, requires to be explained. Chi 
"un. the Second, the laſt male of that branch of the ho 
of Auſtria, which had fat, for near two centuris, 

the throne of Spain, was a prince, weak in body! 

ſeeble in mind; ſubje& to melancholy, and a flare 

- paſſion ; a ſtranger to buſineſs, timid by conftituti 

as well as throngh ignorance. His mother, who' 
ſiſter to the Emperor, had endeavoured to protrad 
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9 own authority, as regent, by keeping him longer a CHAP. 
the child in his underſtanding, than he was in his years. III. 
ck, Don John of Auſtria, though he ſtript her of he 


power, followed her ſyſtem. The miniſters, who 1697. 
ith AW ſucceeded Don. John, purſued the ſame principle. 

ng- They kept their ſovereign a kind of priſoner, in his 

n 1 Wown palace; and governed, in his name, a kingdom 

nd long exhauſted by a ſucceſſion of wretched councils. 

riot he treaty of Nimeguen having eſtabliſhed a good 

y in Wunderſtanding between the courts of Madrid and Ver- 

d, vWailles, the King married Maria-Louiſa, daughter of 

aries, the Duke of Orleans. This princeſs, unambitious of 

ed u overning a weak huſband, left him, at firſt, in the 

d th Wands of his miniſters ; and her interference, at length, 

e cn favour of, France, proved fatal to herſelf. In the 

hy d eginning of the year 1689, England and Holland, in 

itle i lliance with the Emperor, reſolved to draw Spain in- 
mo the war againſt Lewis the Fourteenth, The Queen 

eſem ed ſuddenly. Mansfeldt, the Imperial ambaſſador, 

elt end the Count of Oropeza, were at no pains to con- 

„ to ical, that they had removed, by a wicked piece of 

xf d olicy, a perſon, who was likely to obſtru& their 

ther ies [V]. | „ 

ate ei A daughter of the Duke of Neubourg ſucceeded the latriguee 
tro W@nfortunate Queen, in the bed of Charles the Second. ber! * 
ugh icing ſiſter to the Empreſs, ſhe was firmly attached to c&fon. 
ſeſſed he allies, and ſhe governed Spain. She entered into 
peoßpe views of Leopold, for preſerving the ſucceſſion of 

s exioſc crown in his own Ge. in excluſion of the fe- 

nd Wale line. Her object was to induce her huſband to 

as hefhend for her nephew, the arch-duke, to Madrid, to be 

harles g ducated, as the ſole heir of Spain. The King, for 

d to me time, reſiſted her importunities. But, in the 
er 1696, he yielded to his own fears. Alarmed at 

f the Me progreſs of the French, in the heart of his king- 
Chum, he promiſed to invite the arch-duke to Spain, 
the hoon condition that the Emperor ſhould ſend twelve 
nturies N ouſand of his troops to oppoſe the enemy in Catalo- 

a The flow councils of the court of Vienna ob- 

ucted this deſign, till mutual advances, toward a 

I 3 peace 


4 4 


Lo] Forcy's Memoirs, vol. i. 
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CH A P. peace, were made, by France and the maritime pow: 
ers. The Emperor, therefore, endeavoured, when 
too late, to protratt the war, as favourable to his own 


II. 


1697. 


Operations 
in Flanders 
and Catalo- 


Crown 1 
Poland of- 
fered to 
James. 


clared his reſolution to adhere to the articles of the pre- 
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views on the Spaniſh ſucceſſion [W.] 

While the Emperor and his influence, by mea of 
the Queen, over the councils of Spain, obſtructed thy 
treaty, with new demands, Lewis the Fourteenth de. 


liminaries. His miniſters ſignified in form, that the 
treatiesof Weſtphalia and Nimeguen mult be the baſs 
of the future peace. That it remained with the allie 
to agree to terms or to profecute the war. This de. 
claration at the congreſs was ſtrengthened by operati 
ons in the field. The Mareſchal de Catinar inveſted 
and took Aeth. William was either indifferent, as t 
the fate of the place, or unprepared to raiſe the fiege, 
He joined the army, in perſon, on the twenty-four 
of May. The Mareſchals de Villeroi and Boufflen 
were poſted too advantageoufly to be attacked. He, 
however, diſappointed the deſigns of the French upm 
Bruſſels and the fortreſs of Trois Trous. But the 
chief efforts of Lewis were made on the fide of Spain 
to extricate, by diſaſters, the timid mind of Charls 
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the Second from the intrigues of the Emperor. Te Th. 
Duke.de Vendome laid fiege to Barcelona, by landes te 
The Count d' Eſtrées blocked up the place by fei oliſn 
The count de Velaſco, dividing the force, with whid bove 
he propoſed to raiſe the fiege, was ſurpriſed, in baff Ibbe d 
his camps, and put to flight. The city capitulated, ges 
the laſt day of July; and that conqueſt determined ie tterir 
Emperor and Spain to liſten to the POP of a gere; . T 
ral peace [x]. arme 

The ſucceſs of the Arms of France was balanced, Hen an 
the defeat of her negociations in Poland. The den ectio 
of King John Sobieſki, on the eighth of June, in eber 
preceding year, had opened a ſcene of intrigue forti 6 pow, 
crown of that kingdom. The predilection of ti 15 15 l 
Queen, for her younger ſon, Alexander, in oppo” his | 
tion to James, the elder, divided the friends of thy at = 

Kuß ed, 


[w] Torcy's Memoirs, vol. i. 


[x] Hiſt. de Fra 
tom, iii. Hiſt, d'Eſpange, —__._ 
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King, and ruined the influence of his family. Many C HAP. 
of the Poles had turned their eyes to another quarter. 
W The Abbé de Polignac, ambaſſador of France in Po. Sw —.: 
land, wrote to his maſter, that thoughts were enter- 
W tained of the late King of England, in the new eleQi- 
on, for filling the throne ;. and that he had been al- 
ready named by ſome of the diets. Lewis was eager to 
W {cize an opportunity of ridding himſelf, with honour, 
Jof a Prince, whoſe pretenſions he could no longer ſup- 
ü He ſent de Pomponne to St. Germains. The 
Friends of James were fanguine for the project. But 
Whe rejected it himſelf, He told de Pomponne, “ that 
Whe would ever retain a grateful remembrance of his 
Wriendsin Poland. That, however, he would not ac- 
Weept of the crown, had it actually been offered; much 
Des would he endeavour to obtain by ſolicitation any 
Whrone, that was not his due. 
&ny other ſcepter would amount to an abdication in- 
He, Need of that which he deemed his right. 
upon ore, he was reſolved to remain, in his preſent for- 
rn condition, poſſeſſing leſs hopes than ever of be- 

g reſtored, than to do the leaſt act to prejudice his 
amily [Y].“ 0] 

The ſelf-denial of James induced Lewis to turn his Cooferred 
yes to the Prince of Conti, as a fit candidate for the 
Poliſh throne. 


14 
[x]. James II. 1695. 


That his acceptance of 


That, there- 
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III. 
1697. 


on the Elec» 
tor of Sax - 


The character of that Prince, and oay. 
Yoove all, the bribes and promiſes diſtributed by the 
dé de Polignac, ſeemed to have conciliated the ſuf- 
But in the midſt of theſe 
tering hopes, a new and powerful candidate appear- 
. The EleQor of Saxony, ſupporting himſelf with 
armed force, adyanced to the frontiers of the king- 
Im and demanded the crown. He had removed all 
ections to his religion, by previouſly abjuring the 
utheran faith. He added the force of bribery, to 
powerful claims. On the night before the election, 
ery large ſum was diſtributed in the camp, to for- 
bis party. But the majority ſtill adhered to the 
ench, The Prince of Conti was declared duly 
On the other hand, the 
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CH A P. biſhop of Cujavia alſo nominated Frederick Auguſtus, 


. an 

ö III. EleQtor of Saxony, King of Poland and Great Duke K 

| vo f Lithuania. The reſult of the whole was, that the of 

. 1697. Elector promoted his own intereſt, to ſueh advantage, ſul 

WW that the Prince of Conti, on his arrival in the road of he 

—_ Dantzic, on the fifteenth of September, found tha [to 

he came too late to ſupport his pretenfions to the ſo 

crown [Z]. LO | C01 

The mari- Though the ſucceſs of the EleQor of Saxony, in a { 

time pow- Poland, flattered the pride of the Emperor, it contri tur 

ersand hyted little to his deſigns of obſtruQing the negoci iſ ref 

1 tions at Riſwick. The maritime powers were nor ſen 

peace. abſolutely under the direction of the King of England, hin 

| who had all along been the life and foul of the conks thr 

deracy ; and he had ſcarce any thing, except her ac , har 

knowledgement of his own right to the throne, to ſe. ver 

tle with France. Lewis the Fourteenth had long de WW for 

termined to prefer the benefits of a neceſſary peace, Mi tha 

to his engagements to the late King. That unforts be 

nate Prince had laid aſide all expectations from th faic 

aid of France, ever ſince his diſappointment in the tha 

projected invaſion of the preceding year. He fa: {elf 

tered himſelf, in his loſt condition, with other hope reſ- 

He was aſſured, from England, that William was u me 

a2 declining ſtate of health. That he was dropficalit ; 

his habit of body; and that his diffolution ſeemed i of 

Mt advance with haſty ſtrides. James had formed a e nev 

oi ſcheme, upon the event of his nephew's death. E neg 

vi reſolved to return to England, though three men (hou the 

5 not follow him; and to throw himſelf on the gol firſt 

NN nature of the Engliſh nation [a]. „It could not e Fre: 

| ter into his mind,” he ſaid, that the people of the 

land would treat him with indignities;?? and he ke prec 

„ that the majority were determined to preſerve all H Vie1 

[ 1 juſt prerogatives of the crown [B]. A He 

q | Secret The hopes derived by James from the death upo! 

'B views of the William, were daſhed, from a quarter, where "Wl relig 

. ate R105: check to his views was then feared. The Princeb fi he r 

N . Denmark had, for ſix years, maintained a fair co* the 
iT pondence with her father, full of aſſuranees of d 
8 | — 

MN | | [c 

[z] James II. 2695. [a] Ibid, Is] Ibid. Wi lr] 


WILIA - UM | 12 
and expreſſions of repentance. The bad health of the CH AP. 
King had awakened her ambition, with the proſpe& III. 
Jof the crown. She wrote to her father upon this qv 
© ſubje&. She deſired to know his pleaſure, whether 1097- 
he would permit her to aſcend the throne, according 

W «to the act of ſettlement, ſhould the Prince of Orange, 

ſo ſhe called King William, happen to die. She ac- 
companied this requeſt, with expreſſions of duty and 


% 


„u: ſeeming readineſs to make reſtitution, when oppor- 
mtr. tunity ſhould ſerve. She inſinuated, that ſhould he 
oct refuſe to accede to this expedient, conſidering the pre- 
now ſent diſpoſition of the kingdom, he would remove 


himſelf further from the hopes of of recovering his 
throne. The ſcepter, ſhe ſaid, would fall into worſe 


er , hands, out of which it would not be fo eaſily reco- 
to ſet- vered. The reaſoning of the Princeſs was too refined, 
ng de for the temper of her father. He told his friends, 
peace that though he could ſuffer injuſtice, he could never 
fort be perſuaded to give it countenance. He knew, he 
Om the ſaid, that of all reſtitutions, none is harder to make 
in the than that of a crown. He however, excuſed him- 
le fat ſelf to his daughter; and his declared adherence to the 
hopes reſolution of placing himſelf in the hands of his for- 
was u mer ſubjeQs, put an end to the propoſal [c]. 


The late King was no ſtranger to the endeavours He is «- 
of France to put an end to the war. But he could {armed at 
never believe [D], he ſaid, that Lewis would wholly — : 

neglect his intereſt, in the terms of the peace. In 
the courſe of the preceding campaign, he was, for the 
firſt time, alarmed. He preſſed, in perſon, the 
French King, on the ſubje&. His adherents argued 
the matter with the miniſtry, in vain [x]. In the 
preceding December, he ſent an agent to the court of 
Vienna, The Emperor was deaf to his intreaties [x]. 
He diſregarded, at once, his misfortunes and his claims 
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death! upon himſelf, as a Catholic Prince, on the ſcore of 
where religion. Notwithſtanding this repulſe from Leopold, 
rincek he reſted ſome faint hopes on the generoſity of Lewis 
ir cone the Fourteenth, But when the two French plenipo- 
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[e] James II. 1697. [o] Ibid. [I] Ibid. 
Ir] Ibid. 7 


mi. 


che throne. at the Hague, with his agreement with France, man- 
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CHAP. tentiaries, de Harlay and de Creci, departed from 
III. Paris, in March, to join Callieres at Delft, he gave 
all his hopes away [6], The event, however, may 
1097. ſerve to ſhew, that Lewis deſerved to be more truſt. 
I” ed; and that he yielded to neceſſity only, when he 
ſeemed to the world to neglect the intereſt of the ab., 
dicated King. | 

William Though the views of the Emperor were diſappoint. 
ew ine ed, by the apparent refolution of the maritime pow. 
ers, to reſtore the public tranquility, his miniſters, at 
the congreſs, diſcovered no inclination to bring the 
conferences to a ſpeedy iſſue. It was reſerved for 
William, who bad been the ſoul of the war, to con. 
clude, with a deciſive ſtroke, the peace. The two 
armies, after the ſurrender of Aeth, lay oppoſed to 
one another in the neighbourhood of Bruſſels. The 
allies, under the King, were encamped at Cockle. 
berg. The Mareſchals de Villeroi, de Catinat, and 
de Boufflers, commanded. the French army at pe- 
pinge. The Earl of Portland, on the part of the 
King of England, and de Boufflers, in the name of 
Lewis, met between the armies and held a conference, 
in the open field, on the tenth of July, They met 
again, on the fifteenth and twentieth of the fame 
month, in the ſame manner, But, on the twenty- 
ſixth of July and the ſecond of Auguſt, they retired 
to a houte in the ſuburbs of Hall; and reduced to 
writing the terms to which they had agreed in the 

field [H]. | ; 
Agrees that The world have hitherto been no leſs ignorant of 
the Prince the object of theſe interviews, than Europe was then 
of Wes aſtoniſhed, at fuch an uncommon mode of negociation, 
ceed him in AS William truſted not his three plenipotentiaries 


kind juſtly concluded, that a fecret of the laſt im. 
portance had been for ſome time depending between 
the two kings. Time has, at length, unraveled the 
myſtery. Lewis, unwilling to defert James, propoſed 
that the Prince of Wales ſhould ſucceed to the "_ 

OS 0 


fc] James II. 1697, [1] Depöt des Affaires Etran- 
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of England, after the death of William. The King, CH AP. 
Vith little heſitation, agreed to this requeſt, He e- III. 
ven ſolemnly engaged, to procure the repeal of tj 


... —-— . 7§⏑ꝙð 7 ., . * 
— 
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i. ad of ſettlement ; and to declare, by another, the 1697. | 
he prince of Wales his ſucceſſor in the throne 1], This | 
b- WY great preliminary being ſettled, other matters of leſs | 


W importance followed of courſe. 'The fifty thouſand 
pounds a year, ſettled as a jointure upon King James's 
Queen, was agreed to be paid; though the money was 
W afterwards retained upon various pretences. On the 
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the third of Auguſt, the King left the army and retired 1 
for to Dieren. He ſent from thence the Earl of Portland, L 
on. to acquaint the miniſters aſſembled at the congreſs, 


chat he had ſettled his own affairs, and thoſe of his | 
ES kingdoms, with France; and that he earneſtly preſſed | 


to 
The the allies, and particularly the Emperor, to haſten the | 
kle- WT concluſion of the great work of peace. | 
and Thoſe who afcribe all the actions of William to RefleQions i 
pe- public ſpirit, will find ſome difficulty in reconciling on _ | 
the this tranſaction to their elevated opinion of his cha- — 1 
e of {WE rater. In one conceſſion to France, he yielded all | 
nce, bis profeſſions to England; and, by an act of inditcre- | 
met tion, or through indifference, deſerted the principles | 
fame to which he owed the throne. The deliverance of i 
nty- the nation was not, however, the ſole object of this x 
tired Wl Frince. Like other men, he was ſubject to human l 
ed to WY paſſions; and, like them, when he could gratify him- | 
the ſelf, he ſerved the world. Various motives ſeem to | 
have concurred, to induce him to adopt a meaſure, | 
nt of vnaccountable on other grounds, The. projected | 
then peace was to ſecure the crown in his poſſeſſion tor his 1 
ation, life. He had no children, and but few relations; and | 
jaries tboſe he never loved. The ſucceſſors provided by the 1 
man- act of ſettlement, he either deſpiſed or abhorred; and l 
& im- be ſeems hitherto not to have extended his views 1 
ween beyond the limits of that act. Though James had | 
4 the WW pleaſed the nation, he had not injured William. 
poſed WI The fon had offended neither. He might excite com- 
crown Wl baffion, but he could be no object of averſion. The 
ol Wl ppoſed ſpuriouſneſs of his birth, had been only held 
555 | forth 


[1] James II. 1697. 
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CHAP. forth to amuſe the vulgar; and even theſe would he 
III. convinced, by the public acknowledgment intended to 


\—S— be made by the very perſon whole intereſt was moſt mo 
1697. concerned in the ſupport of that idle tale. cer 
The propo- But the ſame imprudence which loſt to the late King his 
3 the crown, excluded, for ever, his poſterity from the ing 
throne. He told his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, who had 
made the firſt overture to him, on this important ſub- end 

ject, that though he could ſuffer with patience the of 
uſurpation of his nephew upon his right, he would ne. me. 
ver permit his own ſon to be guilty of the ſame 1njul. i Pri 
tice [x]. He urged, that ſhould the fon reign in hi ſuc 
father's life-time, that circumſtance would amount to re- 
a formal renunciation. That the Prince of Wales, b bec; 
ſucceeding to the Prince of Orange, would yield hi co 
ſole right, which was that of his father; and being Em 
obliged to the people for his elevation, the hands which ly c 
had raiſed him, might, at any time, juſtly pull him 0 d 
down from his throne. That ſhould he himſelf be foot 
capable of conſenting to ſuch a diſgraceful propoſal, in acc 
favour of his jon, he might be juſtly reproached with its b 
departing from his avowed principles, and with ruin. houl 
ing monarchy, by rendering eleQive an hereditary | **** 
crown. Beſides, that though he ſhould conſent to ſa- the 
crifice all that he reckoned dear, to a mortal enemy, ed be 
the Prince of Orange could only promiſe a thing, main 
which he was not, perhaps, able to perform, That had 
the ſame parliament that had conferred the royal au- D al 
thority on himſelf, had ſettled the reverſion of the ek 
crown on the Princeſs of Denmark; and that, there. taken 
fore, by reverſing the act of ſettlement, he disjointed 33 
the whole chain which bound the people to his g0- ort 
vernment. But that ſhould even the Prince of Orange if 7 ** 
induce the parliament of England to repeal the ad of oy 
ſettlement, it would be always upon condition of hav- cel0n; 
ing the Prince of Wales placed in their hands, without 3 th 
their being able to give any ſecurity either for his per: 2 
ſon or his conſcience [L]. al 
Tbe wh! 

: guſt, 
thence 


ſx] James II. 1697. [L] Memorial to the Pop! 
1697. Memorial to the Ele Sor Palatine. MS. 
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The laſt conſideration was not, perhaps, the leaſt C H A P. 


motive of this deluded Prince, for rejecting the only III. 
certain proſpect that had ever offered itſelf for reſtor ing 
W his family to the throne. The French King, perceiv- 5 1697. 
ing his obſtinacy, urged not further a point, of which ent 


James himſelf could be the only judge. The latter . 


endeavoured, in the mean time, to ſtop the progreſs her de- 


of a treaty, with vain proteſts, and with unavailing ance, 


W memorials and remonſtrances to the confederate 
princess. The demand of France, for the eventual 


ſucceſſion of the Prince of Wales, being removed, the 
re-eſtabliſhment of peace, between Lewis and William, 
became abſolutely certain. The firſt, therefore, be- 


came more peremptory in his negociations with the 


Empire and Spain, as the allies were already apparent- 
ly diſunited, he ordered his miniſters, at the congreſs, 


vo deliver in the project of a general peace, upon the 
$ footing of the preliminaries [M]. The project was 
| accompanied with a declaration, limiting the time of 


its being accepted, to the laſt day in Auguſt. The 
houſe of Auſtria were as dilatory in their motions to- 


8 ward a peace, as they had been flow in proſecuting 


the war. They paid no regard to the limitations offer- 
ed by France, though they were in no condition for 
maintaining themſelves ſingly againſt her power. Spain 
had added to her misfortunes at home, a diſtaſter of 


| an alarming kind abroad. A French ſquadron, under 


De Pontis, had, with the aſſiſtance of the buccaniers, 
taken Carthagena in America, plundered the place of 
an immenſe treaſure, and having eſcaped the utmoſt 
efforts and vigilance of the Engliſh fleet, arrived ſafe- 
ly at Breſt, on the nineteenth of Auguſt. _ 
This freſh misfortune ſucceeding the capture of Bar. Treaty ſiga- 
celona, haſtened greatly the concluſion of the treaty, ed Sept. 10. 
on the part of Spain. The Emperor, however, con- 
tinued obſtinate, and he was deſerted by the reſt of 
the allies. William having ſettled his own concerns 
with France, had left the army, on the third of Au- 
guſt, and retired to Dieren. He diſpatched from 
thence the Earl of Portland to the Hague. He ordered 


him 


IXI] July 20. 
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CHAP. 


III. 


A ◻υ be made by the very perſon whole intereſt was moſt 


1697. 


The propo- But the ſame imprudence which loſt to the late King 
ſal rejected 


by james. 


the ſame parliament that had conferred the royal au- 


crown on the Princeſs of Denmark; and that, there 


their being able to give any ſecurity either for his pers 
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forth to amuſe the vulgar; and even theſe would be 
convinced, by the public acknowledgment intended to 


concerned in the ſupport of that idle tale. 


the crown, excluded, for ever, his poſterity from the 
throne. He told his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, who had 
made the firſt overture to him, on this important ſub- 
ject, that though he could ſuffer with patience the 
uſurpation of his nephew upon his right, he would ne. 
ver permit his own ſon to be guilty of the ſame injuſ. 
tice [x]. He urged, that ſhould the ſon reign in his 
father's life-time, that circumſtance would amount to 
a formal renunciation. That the Prince of Wales, b 
ſucceeding to the Prince of Orange, would yield hi 
ſole right, which was that of his father; and being 
obliged to the people for his elevation, the hands which 
had raiſed him, might, at any time, juſtly pull hin 
down from his throne. That ſhould he himſelf be 
capable of conſenting to ſuch a diſgraceful propoſal, in 
favour of his jon, he might be juſtly reproached with 
departing from his avowed principles, and with ruin- 
ing monarchy, by rendering elective an hereditary 
crown. Beſides, that though he ſhould conſent to fa. 
crifice all that he reckoned dear, to a mortal enemy, 
the Prince of Orange could only promiſe a thing, 
which he was not, perhaps, able to perform, That 


thority on himſelf, had ſettled the reverſion of the 


fore, by reverſing the a& of ſettlement, he disjointed 
the whole chain which bound the people to his go- 
vernment. But that ſhould even the Prince of Orange 
induce the parliament of England to repeal the a ol 
ſettlement, it would be always upon condition of has. 
ing the Prince of Wales placed in their hands, without 


{on or his conſcience [L]. 


The 


4 


ſx] James II. 1697. [L] Memorial to the Pope, 
1697. Memorial to the Ele or Palatine. MY. 
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motive of this deluded Prince, for rejecting the only 


of certain proſpe& that had ever offered itſelf for reſtoring —v—— 
. WT his family to the throne. The French King, perceiv- 1 1697. 
* ing his obſtinacy, urged not further a point, of which „ 
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W of a treaty, with vain proteſts, and with unavailing 
E memorials and remonſtrances to the confederate 
W Princes. The demand of France, for the eventual 


40 W ſucceſſion of the Prince of Wales, being removed, the 
g 2 re- eſtabliſnment of peace, between Lewis and William, 
* became abſolutely certain. The firſt, therefore, be- 
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came more peremptory in his negociations with the 
Empire and Spain, as the allies were already apparent- 
iy diſunited, he ordered his miniſters, at the congreſs, 
to deliver in the project of a general peace, upon the 
footing of the preliminaries [M]. The project was 
accompanied with a declaration, limiting the time of 
its being accepted, to the laſt day in Auguſt. The 
houſe of Auſtria were as dilatory in their motions to- 
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2 ward a peace, as they had been ſlow in proſecuting 
pry | the war. They paid no regard to the limitations offer- 

m. ed by France, though they were in no condition for 
this maintaining themſelves ſingly againſt her power. Spain 


'That 


an alarming kind abroad. A French ſquadron, under 


mu De Pontis, had, with the aſſiſtance of the buccaniers, 

1e taken Carthagena in America, plundered the place of 
-inted an immenſe treaſure, and having eſcaped the utmoſt 
* 9 efforts and vigilance of the Engliſh fleet, arrived ſafe- 
Orang ly at Breſt, on the nineteenth of Auguſt. 


* celona, haſtened greatly the concluſion of the treaty, 


without n the part of Spain. The Emperor, however, con- 
his pe tinued obſtinate, and he was deſerted by the reſt of 

| the allies. William having. ſettled his own concerns 
The with France, had left the army, on the third of Au- 
guſt, and retired to Dieren. He diſpatched from 
thence the Earl of Portland to the Hague. He ordered 


he Pop! 


„In], July 20. 


had added to her misfortunes at home, a diſtaſter of 


him 
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The laſt conſideration was not, perhaps, the leaſt C HA P. 


III. 


James himſelf could be the only judge. The latter emptory ia 
endeavoured, in the mean time, to ſtop the progreſs her de- 


8. 


This freſh misfortune ſucceeding the capture of Bar. Treaty ſiga- 
ed Sept. i, 
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CHAP. him to acquaint the congreſs, that he had adjuſted 


IH. matters ih ſuch a manner with Lewis the Fourteenth, 
that no delay, in the general peace, ſhould ariſe from 
1697. his concerns. That, therefore, he earneſtly preſſe 
the allies, and particularly the Emperor, to contribute 

all that lay in their power toward concluding ſo great 

a work. This declaration of the King, was regarded 

as 2 command. 'The plenipotentiaries of the State 
figned the treaty, on the ninth of September, about 
mid-night, Their example was taken in an hour af: 

ter by the ambaſſador of Spain; and he was followed 

by the plenipotentiaries of England. The treaties of 
Munſter and Nimeguen ſerved as a baſis for that with 
Holland. The places taken in Catalonia, the duchy 

of Luxembourg, the county of -Chinei, Charlero, 
Mons, Aeth, Courtrai, and all places united to Frame, 

by the chambers of Metz and Briſac, were reſtored to 

Spain. The King of England agreed to pay fiſt 
thouſand pounds a year, by way of jointure, to Ki 
James's Queen; and Lewis the Fourteenth' engagel 

not to diſturb William in the poſſeſſion of his king 


doms [NI 
Peace be- Room was left for the Emperor to accede t6 th 
CRELY treaty; and an immediate armiſtice Was procured, 


F and 
8 France, having diſunited the allies, entertained 1 


ror, Oct. 20. doubt of forcing the Emperor and Empire into a peace. 
Leopold having complained of being a ſecond time de. 
ſerted by the Dutch, in a pacification with Franc, 
thought proper, at length, to comply. On the'twer: 
tieth of October, his ambaſſador ſigned alſo the tres 
ty oi Riſwick. The terms were regulated - 
of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen, Fribourg, riſgat 
and Philipſbourg were reſtored to the Emperor. Th 
duchies of Lorrain and Bar were, on conditions, res. 
de red back to his nephew, the Duke of Lorrain [o] 
and thus a general tranquillity, though not deſtinedt 
laſt long, was re-eſtabliſhed in the North and Welt al 
Europe. ObjeQions have been made to the condus 
ct ine King of England, in ſigning a ſeparate peac 


againſt both the letter and ſpirit of the grand my 
| 


[x] Vid. Treaty. [0] Hiſt. Allemagne, tom. vi 
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But the diſtreſſes which would have been brought up- C H A P. 
on the kingdom through the continuance of a war, III. 
that ceaſed, with regard to England, to have any ob 
ject, and the impotent obſtinacy of the Court of Vi- 1697. 
enna, ſufficiently juſtifies William, in forcing, in a 
manner, the Emperor to the acceptance of reaſonable 
terms. | | 5 
The Emperor had ſcarce agreed to the treaty of The bloody 
Riſwick, when he received intelligence of the total e * 
defeat of the Turks at Zenta [y], a ſmall village on : 
the weſtern bank of Theyſſe, in the kingdom of Hun- 
gary. The famous Prince Eugene of Savoy, had ſuc- 
W ceeded the Elector of Saxony in the command of the 
amy; and to his ſpirit and conduct was owing the 
W compleat victory which the Imperialiſts had obtained. 
The ſlaughter, rather than the fight, laſted from ten 
in the morning, till late at night. The two preceding 
Jages, though remarkable for battles, had not produced 
ſo bloody a combat. The Ottomans, broken by the 
enemy in front, were at the ſame time attacked in the 
rear. In leſs than an hour, reſiſtance was over, on 
the ſide of the Turks, but the reſt of the day was ſpent 
in butchery and blood. All endeavoured to gain the 
bridge, but it was rendered impaſſible, by the heaps of 
ſlain, To avoid the fury of the ſword, thoutands' 
[threw themſelves into the river and were drowned. 
Thirty thouſand were faid to lie: dead on the field, 
before coming of night ſaved a few fugitives from 
death, The camp of the enemy, the magnificent pa- 
villion of the Sultan himſelf, the ſtores, the proviſions, 
the ammunition, all the cannon and baggage, fell into 
the hands of the Prince Eugene. The grand Vizier 
Nas killed, the ſeal of the empire taken; the Aga of 
the Janizaries, and twenty-ſeven Baſhaws were found 
among the ſlain. Never was victory more complete. 
But the advanced ſeaſon, and the want of reſources, 
i the court of Vienna, prevented it from having any 
Immediate or ſtriking conſequences IJ. 1 
On the thirteenth of November, the King embark- Kingreturns 
d for England, under the convoy of a ſquadron of to * 8 
„ | 1 N men 


(e] Sept. 11, [] Hiſt. d Allemagne. 


CH A P. men of war; and on the fourteenth he arrived at Mat. 


A ſeffion of The ſeſſion at length was opened, on the third i 
Parliament. December, with a ſpeech from the throne. The Kung 
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III. gate. He entered London on the ſixteenth, amid the 1 
=—— acclamations of the populace. | Intemperance and ric BY $ 
were mixed with ſolemn thankſgivings; and as every i * 
individual had ſuffered by the waſte of the war, the 4. 


whole nation ſeemed ſincerely to rejoice at the return 
of peace. The parliament had been ſummoned b 
the lords of the regency, to meet on buſineſs, on the 

twenty-third of November. But that aſſembly wz 
further prorogued to the third of December. An ob- 
ject of the utmoſt conſequence, and in the ſtate d 
the times, of the greateſt difficulty, had been commu. 
nicated by the King to the miniſtry, before his return 


to England. He wiſhed to retain a great part of the 
ſtanding army in pay, after the re-eftabliſhment d 15 
Peace. His fervants felt the pulſe of the nation, hy ole 


publications on that ſubje&. But inſtead of perfſuac- 
ing the people into the views of the Crown, they + 
larmed their fears. The reſentment of mankind in 
general, was added to their aſtoniſhment. They ſay, 
with a degree of indignation, that thoſe who had mol 
violently oppoſed a ſtanding force in former times, wer 
the chief ſupporters of that unpopular meaſure in the 
preſent reign. x; 


informed his parliament, that the war, into which It 
had entered by the advice of his people, was now te- 
minated, in its object, an honourable peace, Tha, 
however, he was ſorry his ſubje&s could not find a 
firſt that relief from the re-eſtabliſhment of the pub 
lic tranquility, which either he could have wiſhed 
they have expeted. The funds, intended for the 
preceding year, he told them, had failed. There ws 
a debt, on account of the fleet, and on the part of the 
army. The revenues of the crown, he ſaid, weſf 
anticipated for the public uſe. He himſelf was who 
ly deſtitute of means to ſupport the civil liſt. He id 
them, that he truſted their providing for him duri 
his life, in a manner ſuitable to his honour, and tif 


dignity of government. He informed them, that ts 
incred 


. 


bad proportionably augmented its charge. That the 


4 intereſt and reputation of England, rendered neceſſary 
nl | great force at ſea. The circumſtances of affairs a- 
he broad, he ſaid, were ſuch, that he aſſured them, Eng- 
land could not be ſafe without a land force. He ex- 
y reſfed his hopes, that they would not give an oppor- 


Wtunity to the enemies of the nation to effect, under 
Ine notion of a peace, what they could not accom- 
Pliſh by a war. He therefore deſired the commons to 


129 
increaſe of the navy, ſince his acceſſion to the crown, C H A P: 


1 


— Fam =, 


1697. | 


e of WW onſider the matter, in ſuch a manner as to provide 
mu- he neceſſary ſupplies. [R J. _ 3 
turn This ſpeech was conſtrued, by the different parties Views of 


lined. The diſaffected deeming it haughty, and even 
1, / olent, in its whole ſtrain. Some wiſhed to eaſe the 
ſuad- WY bje&, by reducing, to a low degree, the peace-eſta- 
e) + WWliſhment. Some, who loved their country, were a- 
ind in aid of a ſtanding army. The adherents of James, 
y lan, ere reſolved to diſtreſs William on popular grounds. 
J mol he few who harboured in ſecret republican opinions, 


poſed, from principle, a meaſure calculated to place 
} uncontroulable power in the hands of the King. 
be different views .of all the parties centered in one 


hird d int. They were ſupported by the people, in their 
e K Wpoſition to the Crown. The nation was exhauſted 
nich it With late taxes. They were alarmed at the continu- 
ow tel ce of preſent burdens, and terrified at future im- 
Thats. The kingdom had derived no advantage from 
find A peace, except the proſpect of eaſe from the diſ- 
the pu-W@tinuance of the war; and the people, diſappoint- 
iſhed a in their reaſonable hopes, became diſcontented, 
fot tlelent, and clamorous. A more ſteady, but a no 
here wu determined conduct was obſerved by the commons. 


ey addreſſed the King on his ſpeech, in terms full 
eſpect, but with great reſerve [s]. They aſſured 
Majeſty, that as the houſe had effectually enabled 
to cary on the war, they were ready to aſſiſt and 
dort him in the time of peace. On the ſeventh of 
01. II. h 


* 


| Journals, Nov. „ „ 


parliament, as they themſelves were varioufly in- Parties. 
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CH AP. December, the addreſs was read, and ordered to be 
III. preſented by the whole houſe [T]. ; 
bog 2 'The firſt reſolutions of the commons bore the ap. c 
Moy pearance of moderation, though they promiſed au 
ordered to implicit compliance. On a diviſion of the houſe, the MY / 
be diſband- friends of the Court carried a vote of ſupply [v], 
ed. Having inquired into the deficiencies of the aids of the 
preceding year, they reſolved, that a ſum, not er. 
ceeding ſix hundred thouſand pounds, to be raiſed g 
the credit of the exchequer, ſhould be transferred 9 
the ſupplies of the next ſeſſion of parliament. On the 
tenth of December, they received the King's anſwer Wa 
to their addreſs. Though he perceived the deſign of 

the commons, he receded not from his own purpoſe, 
He told them, as they aſſiſted him beyond expreſſot 
in the war, he had no doubt of an equal zeal in th 
houſe to maintain the peace [w]. This anſwer, ſg 
nifying plainly the King's wiſhes to retain a conſider Wi 

ble ſtanding force in his pay, haſtened the diſcuſſiondM 
that important point. In a committee of the whe 
houſe, it was reſolved, without a diviſion, the net 
day [x], that all the land- forces raiſed ſince the tuer 
ty-ninth of September 1680, ſhould be paid and di 

banded. > 

Arguments The court-party urged various arguments for ca 
for the rying a point, in which the King had ſignified him 
"—— much concerned. They urged, that as Fran 
had not yet diſbanded any of her troops, it would vi 
dangerous, as well as abſurd, to truſt to the faith o 
treaty for the ſafety of the nation. They affirm 
that to truſt the navy with the protection of the king 
dom, was to leave the fate of its independence il 
fortune. They averred, from the example of tl 
late revolution, that a wind might ariſe, which cok 


Wo ref 
onque. 


carry an enemy out of their ports, and, at the fuwadec 
time, confine the ſhips of England to their own H iolenc 
bours. They freely owned, that ſome dangers Myc ſupp, 
ariſe to the liberties of the people from a (ano! righ 
army. But they denied it to be true, that pulorce of 


freund lea 


| entry, 
[T] Journals, Dec. 7. 8 ro] 
10.21] 2006. 14; 


4 r . 
be 


duced Venice and the States of the United Provinces, 


IN. 28 examples of this poſition; and they endeavoured to 


not prove, that the liberties of France fell, through the 16 
the dark policy of Lewis the Eleventh, and not by the 
v]. means of a military force. They attempted to raiſe 


he the fears of the people, by explaining the facility with 


ere which the late King might return. They repreſented 


| on tue giſaffection of a part of the nation, as too ſtrong 
d % to be ſuppreſſed without the terrors of a ſtanding ar- 
1 the my. They concluded with obſerving, that as the 


{wer power of the purſe was 1n the hands of the nation, 


zu the Crown might, without danger, be truſted with 

pole, any degree of the power of the ſword. 
ein WW On the other fide, it was urged with vehemence, General ar- 
in te that an iſland like Britain had little to fear, from an guments. | 


enemy whoſe naval force was inferior to its own. 
They affirmed, that the fitting out of a fleet was a 
Wy work of time. That the preparations of the kingdom 
might, in a great meaſure, keep pace with thoſe of 
e neuf the invaders. That the confederates would either call 
e twer rhe attention of France to another quarter, or ſhe 
nd de night be oppoſed with effect, on the coaſt of Eng- 
and, by troops called from Scotland and Ireland. 
or hey affirmed, that no wind could ariſe more fa- 
him ourable to the French, in quitting their principal 


„ lg 
ider 
Mond 
whole 


Fraß orts, than to the Engliſh in failing from their own. 
vould Beſides, that, merely for the bare poſſibility of ſuch a 
aith circumſtance, no Prince could be ſuppoſed to hazard 
affirm viſt expence, upon one improbable contingency. 


he kin 
dence ll 


g ere inapplicable to the preſent argument. That the 
le OW 


vo republics kept their ſtanding forces only in their 


ich cogonquered countries. That though Lewis the Eleventh 
the 0vaded the liberties of his ſubjeQs, without public 
ow! l olence, a ſtanding army was ſoon found neceſſary 
zers MAP ſupport the uſurpations of the crown, on the natu- 
2 anda! rights of the people. They urged, with great 
at pu orce of argument, that a militia was the mot natural 


reeuhnd leaſt dangerous protectors of the kingdom; as the 
ntry, freeholders, and traders of England, were more 


K 2 concerned 


oh 


= 


» 


—— —-— 


freedom was always ruined by armies. They pro- C HAP. 


hat the examples of Venice, Holland, and France, 
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CHAP. concerned in the freedom and fafety of their country, 
III. than ſoldiers, whoſe only motive to action was pay, 
— They deſcended from general to particular argy. 

1097. ments. They averred, that the moſt likely way to 
Particular g. = tek, wn a wants TY 
reaſons Teſtore the late King, was to ſupport a ſtanding fore 
againſt it, to defeat his deſigns. To prove this poſition, they af. 

firmed, that the affection of the people was the only 
rock on which the throne of the Prince could remain 
firm. That when it leans on a ſtanding force, it de. 
pends on the unſteady humours of the ſoldiery. Re. 
volution and change, they ſhewed, from the examples 
of former ages, had proceeded oftener from the caprict 
of an army, than from the violence and inconſtang 
of the multitude. They alleged, that the fate of the 
kingdom would depend on the political principles, 
the avarice of the chief officers. That one might be 


5 
8 
1 
5 


of their commiſſions [v]. 


* q * 7 


The oppo- The adherents of the crown propagated rumours 
_ mem- danger, without doors, to ſtrengthen. their argumel 
er, Pre” within. They affirmed, that the French ambaſſad 
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vail, Woe | n „ 
was ſtopped. That the King of Spain was del ak 
That Europe was ready to plunge again into à Wees 
They endeavoured iD gain the intereſted with promi val 
6 es, to impreſs the minds of the feeble with fears. Bl he 5 | 
4 theſe artifices produced no effect on the country pa © 
ul Some of the latter, in the courſe of their argumen 
1 5 upbraida 1 
1 [x] Journals. | 5 
a — 


WILLIAM II. 
upbraided the King himſelf with a breach of faith to C HA P. 


W the nation. They obſerved, that, in his declaration 


W nt of he nation, 46 ſend back all bs foreigo forces 


is W But that, inſtead of adhering to his ſolemn engage- 
. ments, he ill retaingd 2 great number of aliens about 
ih (bis perſon. That of his countrymen, the Duich, hs 
an Had a troop of horſe, of two hundred and twenty men; 
. and one regiment of body-guards of the ſame nations 


& conſiſting of four battalions, amauntin to more than 
1 | That he had alſo; 
Wh in the ſame capacity, one regiment of Scots, conſiſting 
W cf one thouſand fix hundred men; 20d thar of French 
W refugees, who depended on himſelf Fo ling i af 


W two thouſand ſix hundred ſoldiers. 


W regiments of dragoons and three of foot, falling in a 
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| 


* 8 


when Prince of Orange, he promiſed, upon the ſetile 


1697. 


nb ünle ſhort of five thouſand men. The dilaffeftec 
> ther I eraggerated greatly the dangers to be apprehended 
to a) from theſe troops. They compared them to the pre- 
+ borian bands, who executed the tyranpical decrees of 
es, the Abe worſt Emperors of Rome; and even to the Turk- 
de Javizaries, who, by being cut off, in their infancy, 
erte rom all connexions With the reſt of mankind, know 
opt ue umpire but the ſword, and own no ties but an ab- 
They ute ſubmiſtion to the will of the reigning Prince [z]. 
5, thei The warmth expreſſed in theſe debates, excited The King 
terre elt on both fides, The King was highly diſpleaſ. Gia. 
ty, “ with the conduet of the cemmons. A majority 
dee che commons were almoſt diſſatisfied with the 
partic hoice they had made of a King. William was at 
bt tore Pains to conceal his ſentiments. He complained, 
the lob" by reduQing his army, the commons had render- 

rd him contemptible in the eyes of Europe. That he 
ours Us doubtful, whether he could ſupport either his go- 
irgumen ernment at home or any of his alliances abroad, 
bald his preſent deſpicable ſtate. That had he foreſeen 
was ded uch returns for his ſervices, he would never haye 
nfo's dle with Fogliſh ich pod that he 13s weary 
ch pon Lemming f nation, who, through their jealguly of 
py © 5 expoſed their ſovereign to contempt and 
ry pan iemſelves to danger [A]. But when the King vent- 
argumen K 3 W 
upbraiot 


[7] Trenchag®s Remarks, = [+] Burnet, vol. ik 
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CHA P. ed his reſentment in complaints, his chief adviſer, the 
III. Earl of Sunderland, yielded to his own fears. He 
had ſupported, with all his eloquence, the argument 
1697. for a ſtanding army. He was deemed the author of 
the meaſure. He found that the Whigs and the Jo- 

ries were alike his enemies. That the firſt hated him 
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for his meaſures in the reign of James. That the lat. 
ter abhorred him for his treachery to that Prince, lea 
He, therefore, reſolved to prevent the falling of the tho 
ſtorm, by reſigning the office of lord-chamberlain [xz], the 
and retiring into the country. The anxiety of Will. ten 
am to keep Sunderland near his perſon [], was con. | Gl: 
ſtrued, by his enemies, into a kind of criminal grati- ft, 
tude, for that lord's betraying the councils of his pre- tim. 
deceſſor. | | for 
The large The reſolution, for reducing the army to ſeven exil 
ee for thouſand men, being carried, the commons brought a pou; 
liſt, bill [D] into their houſe, for regulating the milita, Hat tl 
and for rendering them ſerviceable to the nation. i the 
They voted, the next day [E], that ten thouſand Pour 
men were neceſſary for a ſummer and winter guard a Nea. 
ſea. They reſolved, that a ſum, not exceeding ſeven i for | 
hundred thouſand pounds, ſhould be granted to tis mb. 
Majeſty, for the ſupport of the civil liſt [x]. They liſted 
at the ſame time, paſſed a bill, againſt correſponding the | 
with the late King and his adherents. They agree <<< 
to an act, for continuing the impriſonment of ſeven F*- ( 
perſons accuſed of being privy to the late conſpira he cc 
ers ( 


againſt the life of the King. They voted three 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, for maintaining 
guards and garriſons, for the year 1698 [G]. Tit) 
granted a ſupply not exceeding two millions {etl 
hundred thouſand pounds, to anſwer and cancel all el. 
chequer bills. To reconcile the army to the projet: 
ed reduCtion, they ordered a gratuity to the comma 
ſoldiers; and half: pay to ſuch officers as were naturis 
born ſubjects of England, till they ſhould be provid 
for in ſome other manner [H]. They provideul 


[ 


vo Dec. 26. [e] Burnet, vol. iii. Io] Dec.! 
[=] Dec. 18. [r] Dec. 20. ls] Jan. 14, 46 
In] Jan. 18. . 
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he the deficiencies of former funds [1]. They reſolved C H A P. 
Je to pay the ſums due for ſubſidies to the allies [x]. III. 
m MW They conſidered the ſtate of the national debts ; and 
WJ voted that all arrears ſhould be gradually paid. 10698. 


of Sad as 
'o. WE The King is ſaid to have owed the large ſum, for obtained by 
in the ſupport of the civil liſt, more to his own manage- an rtifice 


ment, than to the generoſity of the commons, The . 


lat. 
leading members had deſigned to give only ſix hundred 


nce. y X! 
the thouſand pounds for that purpoſe. But William told 5 
[2], he adherents of the Princeſs of Denmark, that he in- 


W tended to form a houſhold for her ſon, the Duke of 
W Glouceſter ; and that the eſtabliſhment would require 
fifty thouſand pounds [L]. He inſinuated, at the ſame 
time, to ſuch members as ſtill retained ſome regard 


«ths 


bor the late King, that he had promiſed to pay to the | 


Vill 
con. 
rati- 
pre- 


ſeven exiled Queen her jointure, amounting to fifty thouſand 
gh: pounds, in conſequence of an agreement with France 
Mlita, at the treaty of Riſwick. This precaution facilitated 
ation the grant of an addition of one hundred thouſand 
yoſand pounds a year to the civil liſt. He, however, found 
ad means to retain, in his own hands, the money deſtined 
ſexen for the Queen. The Earl of Portland, being ſent 
to tis mbaſſador to Paris, in the beginning of the year, in- 
They, Wlilted that, in the conferences between himſelf and 
,ondine he Mareſchal de Boufflers, the latter had promiſed 
agrecl Pecretly, that King James ſhould be removed from 
(even t. Germains. He averred, that this removal was 
alpin he condition of the payment of the jointure. Bouf- 
4 three ers denied the fact. But Lewis the Fourteenth was 
maine Sn a diſpoſition to argue the matter with Willi- 
Thr [1]. The King obſerved the ſame ſtrain of œco- 
ns ſev em with regard to the Duke of Glouceſter. An 
1 al Iabliſhment for that Prince was not made for ſome 
projet ime after the proviſion for the civil liſt was granted; 
comm and, when his houſhold was, at length, formed, fif- 
. natuneen thouſand pounds a year were only given [N]. 
prog An attempt made [o] by the oppoſition in the An inquiry 
ovided it nouſe of commons, to apply a part of the forfeited into grants _ 

i ftes, to the uſe of the public, was diſappointed by ho Range 

| tne a of- - 

1 Dec.! li] Jan. 22. [x] Feb. 10. [L Ducheſs 1 quer 
rs {ar borough. Burnet. DM] — II. i 


*] Duckeſs of Marlborouzh. ſo] Jan. 11, 
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C HAP. the art of the court party. The latter inſiſted oh 


III. 


I be perſons affadted by the amendment oppoſed the 


1698. 


ons were preſented on every ſide. Difficulties were 


mons. The exchequer bills, upon their being firſ 


A new 
Eaſt- India 
company 


eſtabliſned. 


* 
FA. 
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beginning with the grants of the two preceding reigr, 


motion, They joined their influence with thoſe who 
had received grants from the reigning Prince. Petiti 


raiſed; and the whole matter was dropt, as the in- 
tereſts of all parties were concerned in defeating the 
meaſure. During this attempt, toward a kind of re 
ſumption of grants, another enquiry of ſome import 
ance employed a part of the attention of the com. 


iſſued, bore no intereſt, But on their being paid in 
upon any of the taxes, and iſſued a ſecond time, the 
were intitled to ſeven and a half per cent. mis 
This circumſtance induced ſome of the King's officer, 
in the exchequer, cuſtoms, and exciſe, to place file 
indor ſements on the bills, before they had been circi- 
lated at all. One Duncomb, who was receiver-gene- 
ral of the exciſe, had amaſſed a fortune, by this fray- 
dulent practice, ſufficient to protect himſelf and the 
partners of his guilt from juſtice. He was. expelled 
the houſe [e]. A bill fining him, in half his eſtate, 
valued at the enormous ſum of four hundred thouſam 
pounds, paſſed the commons. The lords were equi 
ly divided. But the duke of Leeds, being in the 
chair of the committee, rejected the bill, by his cal: 
ing voice. The wealth of Duncomb and the charac 
ter of Leeds, gave riſe to reflections leſs improbabk 
than difficult to be aſcertained. | 

Debates on the expediency of enlarging the ftod 
of the Eaſt India company, employed the latter pat 
of this long ſeſſion of parliament. The company, . 
bribing the King and corrupting his ſervants, had d. 
tained, in September 1694, a new charter, exclufir 
of the interlopers on their trade. Theſe interlopem 
conſiſting of ipme capital merchants, had been, i 
ſeveral ſeſſions, ſupported, in their pretenſions, . 
various votes of the commons. The old compai)i 
by the ſuggeſtion of ſome perſons in power, o ered 
ſevep hundred thouſand pounds, at four per cent. 0 


(e] Journals. 
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on if W: hc ſervice of government, upon condition of having CHA P. | 
rs, WY heir own excluſive charter confirmed by an act of III. 

the parliament. The other merchants, protected bÿ/ 

rho Mountague, chancellor of the exchequer, propoled 1696. 


| 
| 
j 
li 


tit- Ito the houſe of commons, to advance two millions at 
ren eight per cent. in conſideration of an excluſive trade, 

in: to be veſted in the ſubſcribers. A bill was ordered to 
the de brought in, upon this offer, for ſettling the com- 
fe. merce to the Eaſt Indies. The old company petiti- 
port» Noned, in vain, againſt the bill, in the lower houſe [d]. 
com: WET hey followed it to no purpoſe to the lords. The 
firk royal aſſent was given, on the fifth of July; and ſuch 
id in as the eagerneſs of the nation to employ their mo- 
they ey, in the ſtock of the new company, that the ſub- 
eil Wicription of two millions was filled in the ſpace of 
icer, Ichree days, 
falle AE The two houſes having finiſhed the public buſineſs, Parliament 
circy ere prorogued, on the fifth of July. Two days diſſolved. 
gene. fter, a proclamation was iſſued for diſolving the par- 
5 fra. iament, in terms of the triennial at. The King's 
nd the WWpeech was leſs ſuitable to his temper, than to ſound 
cpelled Policy. He congratulated his parliament on the af- 
eſtate, ociation, on their remedying the corruption of the 
ouſand roin, on their reſtoring public credit. He thanked 
equi. hem for their ſupplies for the war, their proviſion 
in the or maintaining the peace, and ſatisfying, with the 
is call. he leaſt burden poſſible to his people, the debt of the 
chart: ation. He told the commons, that he deemed him- 


Delf perſonally obliged to their houſe, for their regard 

Wo his honour in efiabliſhing a permanent revenue for 

Whe civil liſt. He aſſured both houſes, that he valued 

Pothing ſo much as the eſteem and love of his people; 

End that, as for their ſake, he had avoided no hazard 

had cd. n war, he ſhauld make it his whole ſtudy and care 

xcluſit Wyo improve and continue the advantages and bleſſings 

erlopen) i peace [R]. | | 

een, i WF Though William pretended to part, on the beſt Embaily of 
ions, Meme, with his parliament, the rigid behaviour of the pere © i 
ompan) a ommons, with regard to the army, made a laſtin —— l 
, offerel N preſſion on his mind, and even affected his conduct. 0 
cent. h Peeming himſelf left at the mercy of his enemies, 


[ Q] Journals. [x] Ibid. July 3. 
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CH AP. by the reduction of his forces, he endeavoured to 
III. ſecure himſelf againſt France, by gaining her conh- 
— — dence, and flattering her favourite views. The Fail 
1698. of Portland, who had declined in favour, though he 
ſtill retained the eſteem of the King, was ſent, with 
a ſplendid equipage, in the character of ambaſſadot 
extraordinary to the court of Verſailles. He made bi 
public entry into Paris, on the twenty-ſeventh of Fe. 
bruary, with a pomp more ſuitable to the vanity of 
Lewis, than the gravity of his own maſter, The 
court of France anſwered the advances made by the 
King of England, with equal ardour, from views d 
their own. The pretenſions of the houſe of Bourbon, 
on the ſucceſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy, had em- 
ployed the mind of the French King, ever ſince the 
ſigning of the treaty of Riſwick. The diſtreſs 
brought upon his kingdom by his exertions, in the 
war, joined to a decline in his own ambition, renderel 
him extremely anxious, for the continuance of the 
peace; and he was willing to relinquiſh, in a gre 
meaſure, the claims of his family, to obtain that de. 
ſirable end. 3 1 
Intrigues The relapſe of Charles the Second into one d 
for the thoſe fits of illneſs, which were ſo [common to hi 
Spaniſh ſuc- feoble conſtitution, gave freſh ſpirit to the intrigue 
ceſſion. | , 

March, of the competitors, for his crown. The only pre. 
tenders to the ſucceſſion, prior to the treaty of Ri 
wick, were the Emperor and the F.leQor of Bavaria 

The firſt, as the male repreſentative of the family ol 
Auſtria. The latter, as the huſband of an Art 
ducheſs, the only ſurviving child of the Emperor, . 
the ſecond daughter of Philip the Fourth of Spal. 
The powers of Europe, from à jealouſy and fear o 
the houſe of Bourbon, had conteſted the right of tit 
Dauphin of France, though the ſon of the eldel 
daughter Maria Thereſa. Philip himſelf, to her el 
cluſion, had declared the deſcendants of her young 
ſiſter Margaret, born of a ſecond bed, the heirs 0 
his crown. The ſon of the Elector of Bavaria, . 
default of male iſſue by Charles the Second, would 
therefore, have poſſeſſed the whole ſucceſſion, 
either the teſtament of Philip the Fourth, or the 
nunciatid 


ier. 139 


| to unciation of his eldeſt daughter, at her marriage C H A P- 
nfi- With the French King, had been deemed valid and II. 
Fall WWccifive [s]. — 
be T be Elector of Bavaria, either diffident of his right 1698. 
with r of his own power to ſupport his claims, had applied Negociati- 
ado or the protection of Lewis the Fourteenth ; and had 3 
e hi Meſired to know from that Prince, what part of the Spaia. 


Fe. paniſh dominions he would chuſe to reſerve for him- 
ty of elf. Lewis returned an evaſive anſwer; and in De- 
'The WE 


Wmber 1697, ſent the Marquis d'Harcourt, in the 


22... — . I GCE 2 — 


y the WW haraQter of ambaſſador, to learn the ſtate of parties 
ws of n Spain, to enquire into the views of the court, the 
rbon, iſpoſition of the grandees ; and, above all, to diſcover | 
dem- nd traverſe the ſecret meaſures of the Imperial miniſ- | 


ce the 
treſſes 
in the 
ndere( 
of the 
great 
1 de- 


ers. Though he found that the party which favour- 
Wd the lineal ſucceſſion, in the family of Bourbon, 
ere the moſt numerous, they had the leaſt credit. 
he Queen and her creatures favoured the Emperor, 
nd held the reins of government. When they de- 
Wpoaired of the life of the King, they injured, with 
Wheir eagerneſs, the cauſe which they wiſhed to pro- 
note. The Prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt, who govern- 


— — tte 


— - — — — 


— — — — 


—— 


| 
4 
i 


one d in Catalonia, ſupplanted the Spaniſh officers with 
to n Germans; and took every meaſure that ſeemed cal- 
trigus rulated to ſecure that province, for the houſe of 
ly pie WWAuſtria, while he ultimately diſobliged the Spaniards, 


of Rib 
Bavaria 
.mily of 
1 Arch 


Without accompliſhing his own views [T]. 
duch was the ſituation of affairs, ſoon after the ar- A treaty of 
rival of the Earl of Portland, at the court of France. partition 


5 3 [fed t 
ewis the Fourteenth, wiſhing to preſerve the peace, e 4 


eror, Maas ſtill inclined to a partition of the dominions of 

f Span Spain. Finding it needleſs to treat with the Emperor, 
fear e diſcovered an inclination to enter into treaty with 
it of inthe King of England. But the unexpected demands 
ie eldel ef Portland obſtruQed, for ſome time, the deſigns of 
) her Lewis. The Earl plainly told that Prince, that he 

young cid not expect to find King James at St. Germains. 
; heus 0 He complained of that circumſtance as a breach of a 
varia, Vpromiſe made by the Mareſchal de Boufflers, in their 
|, wouloBWconferences in Flanders. The Mareſchal denied the 
efſion, | whole 
or the ſe 


ht Ls] De Torcy, vol. i [r] Ibid, 
au 


d 


ons for that ly inſtructed to conclude the treaty, on which he ha 


purpoſe in 
England, 


fixed his mind, ſent the Comte de Tallard, with ful 
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powers, to England. That miniſter arrived in Lo 
don, on the nineteenth of March. William diſap- 
proved of the mode of partition propoſed by Franc, 
But the defenceleſs ſtate, in which he had been lei 


140 7 
CHAP. whole affair. Portland continued obſtinate, By F 
Il. when William diſapproved of his conduct, he chany, * 
2 ed his tone. He proteſted, that agreeable to the in, | 1 
1698. tentions of his maſter, he would be glad to eſtablig . 
a good underſtanding, and even a perfect harmony, be. 
tween that Prince and the French King. The laue WK 
was encouraged, upon theſe aſſurances, to propoſe to eſs, 
William a partition of the Spamifh monarchy, neal WW 6 k 
on the ſame plan as that concluded with the Empem |... 
Leopold, about thirty years before [u]. Portland o 5 
ſent a courier to England, with the propoſals of the MW. tt 
court of France. William was guarded and undecs, ion 
ſive, in his anſwer, But his language diſcovered th . 5 
he was far from being averſe from the e bd 
Negociati- Lewis perceiving, that Portland was not ſufficien, ern 
: 


by his parliament, induced him to liſten to any tem; 
calculated to continue the repoſe of Europe, Beſide, 
his health was declining, and a feeble conſtitution hu 
ſubjected him to a premature old age [x}. He ws 
become inaQive in his perſon ; and his ambition and 
love of glory had declined in proportion as his unfitnek 
for the field aroſe. The negotiation begun in Frame 
between Lewis and the Earl of Portland, was continj: 
ed in England, between William and Tallard. Port 
land, in the mean time, was recalled; and ſucceedd 
in his embaſſy by his brother-in-law, the Earl of Je- 

ſey. A friendly correſpondence ſuhſiſted, between 
the two courts, during the ſummer. But though tif 
negociation advanced, it was not deftined to be co 
cluded, till William, by the diſſolution of his patli 
ment, found leiſure to repair to Holland [y]. F 


[v] De Torcy, vol. i. ſw] Ibid. [x] His Aniv 
to the French Ambaſſador. {v] De Torcy, vol. . 
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At the ſettlement of the revenue for the civil liſt 

be King had engaged to the adherents of the Princel l 1 8 
r Denmark, to form an eftabliſhment for her ſon, — 


45 : he Duke of Glouceſter, who was now arrived at an 1698. 
15 a to be placed in the hands of men. The Earl of Ezrl of 
en | arlborough had retained his influence with the Prin-, * 
ol #; els, _ * diſgrace with the King ; and William, Hes oo 
n re p " is parts, though he diſliked his princi- office. 
Hh es, made uſe of the preſent occaſion to recall him 
* : o his prefence. The Earl had lefſened his profeſſions 
er. the late King, in proportion as the views of reſtora- 
thy - ion, er N by that unfortunate Prince, declined. 
a] 1 erefore, was under no difficulty in accepting 
. illiam's returning favour. He was appointed go- 
„ * of the Duke of Glouceſter, on the nineteenth 
a il 5 i wh and on the ſixteenth of July, he was de- 
1 ms one of the lords-juſtices for the adminiſtration 
mY 1 during his Majeſty's intended abſence 
on In r0a [2]. The firſt officers of ſtate were named in 
en li | 1 ion. But the chief management of affairs 
tem gab t : gr that the Lord Somers, then chancel- 
lese | 1 uſſel, ho had been created Earl of 
00 Een * Mountague, a man of vivacity and 
1c | ng abilities, who had for {ome time ſerved with 
on a * 3 as chancellor of the exchequer. 
nue 1 rey ory e Margate, on the twentieth of The King 
Franc W:oue His leavi twenty-ſecond he arrived at the bee abroad 
N s leaving the kingdom was conſtrued by 
r into an unjuſt preference given to Hol- 
__ = 5 _ a country which had raifed him to a throne. 
of [bc _ uneaſy under an unuſual burden of 
ne... j Nes malcontents and deſigning men in- 
duk knen 5 by ions A the people, to forward their own 
"be eue, preſs teemed with bold publications. 
A raſh Ie, mne hs ere mixed with the converſations of the 
33 . and the ſpeculative. The tu- 
" www e of a general election, furniſhed an am- 
To IF declaimers of every kind. The cor- 
oc N parliaments, were a 
in pic of diſquiſition. Complaints were made, 
that 


[z] Gazette. 
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Proceedings 


aid in the war. He congratulated them upon the 


the parlia- 
ment of 
Scotland, 
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that one hundred and ſixteen members of the lower 
houſe were in office. 'That many more were devote 
to the Crown, by means of ſecret penſions or expeRz. 
tions of reward. To this circumſtance the generality 
of mankind aſcribed their misfortunes ; and they [ai 
to the charge of the King, an evil which ſprung fron 
the weight thrown by the increaſe of the public re 
venue in the ſcale of the crown [A]. 

On the day of the King's departure from London, 
the parliament of Scotland met at Edinburgh. The 
Earl of Marchmont, then lord chancellor of that king. 
dom, was nominated commiſſioner; and the ſeſſion 
was opened with reading the King's letter in the uſul 
form. His Majeſty thanked them for their cheark 


n 
2 

+ 8 

5 * 


bleſſings to be expected from an honourable peace 
He laid on the urgency of his preſent affairs, th 


blame of his not appearing in his kingdom of Scat 1 
land in perſon: an excuſe uniformly made every («| dee 
ſion ſince he came to the throne. He informed then, an v 
that he judged it neceſſary for their preſervation, tht WWpre! 
the forces upon their preſent eſtabliſhment ſhould h WiWeith: 
continued. He recommended the raiſing ſupplies to pitta 
making good the deficiencies in former grants, i WWliam 
Paying the arrears of the army, and for repairing ect 
torts. He concluded with aſſuring them of his cn ſeem 
to maintain their laws, religion, and liberties ; andd redre 
his royal favour and firm proteQion in all their c mini 
cerns [B]. | | | | to V 

Upon the report of the committee for the ſecuriipreſe 
of the kingdom, the parliament voted, that there vwWreque 
a neceſſity for continuing the preſent ſtanding fo chat 
Notwithſtanding this complaiſance to the views of the 8 
King, the Scotiſh nation in general entertained a we-Wſtan 
founded reſentment againſt the Crown, Their c rom 
mercial company was not only diſcouraged by the mot the 
niſtry, but even injuriouſly treated by William bim gates 
ſelf. He had made his court to the parliament The 


England, by diſavowing, in ſome meaſure, the aa urn; 


of the parliament in Scotland. He had even ny 
0 f 


[a] State Tracts. Iz] Letter to the Scot. Pall. 


wer nis oppoſition to the new commercial company, eſta- C H AP. 


tel : bliſhed by the Scots, beyond the limits of his own do- III. 


a, WE minions. In England, the two houſes of parliament —>v— 
ality had terrified the merchants from ſubſcribing to the 1698. 
funds formed by the Scotiſh company. The jealouſy 

fron of the Dutch prevented money from being found in 


W their country. The King's reſident at Hamburgh ter- 


c. WEL cot : 
Wrified with menaces the merchants of that city, from 


don, performing their contract for furniſhing the deputies 
The of the company with at leaſt two hundred thouſand 
kins. pounds ſterling. Their remonſtrances to the King, 
effi though favourably anſwered, produced no beneficial 


effect. His reſidents abroad were not hindered from 

W obſtruQting the ſubſcriptions ſolicited by the company. 

They even diſowned the authority of the acts of par- 
Wliament, and the letters patent upon which the Scotiſh 
company was founded [B]. 

S Theſe diſappointments ariſing from acts which were en the affair 


uſud 
earthy! 
n the 


ry ſe. deemed unjuſt, ronſed the reſentment of the nation to — 
them an uncommon degree. But the majority of their re- 
n, th pre ſentatives were gained to the intereſt of the King, 
»uld either by the poſſeſſion or expectation of the wretched 
lies {a pittance of offices in the gift of the Crown. The par- 
ts, u liament, it is true, addreſſed the King upon the ſub- 


ring the ect; but in terms, that by ſoftening the complaint, 


his cin ſeemed little calculated either to command or expect 
, and redreſs. The company were alſo induced, by the 
eir ca miniſtry, to tranſmit a ſoothing petition of their own 


to William, In oppoſition to the public memorials 


ſecuij {preſented againſt their deputies in Hamburgh, they 
ere wW'<queſted an intimation to be made to the ſenate of 
ng force chat city, that they might enter into commerce with 
ws of debe Scotiſh company. Inſtead of demanding that aſ- 
d a wel-ftance from government, which had been ſolemnly 
1eir com promiſed by the King, they deſired, only, as a mark 
y the mie the royal favour, the uſe of two of the ſmalleſt fri- 
am bim ates that lay uſeleſs in the harbour of Burnt-iſland. 
ament 6 heſe unmanly repreſentations ſcarce deſerved any re- 
, the aun; and they received none that was favourable. 
en can The 


| [3] Petition of the gen. council to parl. 1698, 
ot. Part 
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CHAP. The parliament was, in the mean time, adjourned [el. 


Ie]. Oct. 14. 


III. They ſeemed only to have raiſed the preſent ExpeQa- oy 

= tions of their conſtituents, to aggravate their future rp 

1698. diſappointments. . | 

Affairs of SR Charles Porter, lord chancellor of Ireland, dy. 958 

Ireland. ing gat Dublin of an apoplexy, on the eighth of De. 8 

cember 1696, left the kingdom in a ſtate of tranquil- 5 

lity, under his two colleagues in the government, the = 

Earls of Montrath and Drogheda. Iriſh affairs ex- OP 

hibited nothing remarkable in 1697 3 nor in the ſuc- | Du 

ceeding year till the parliament met, in the end of the. ! 

September. 'The lords-juſtices, in their ſpeech to . 

that aſſembly, recommended to their care the ſettle- 55 

ment of the linen manufacture, as more advantageous 5 

than the woollen; the latter being the ſtaple- trade of I ure - 

England. They told them, that the Kang, fince the by Fr 

peace, had ſent into that kingdom a part of the forces I Lord 

who had ſerved abroad during all the wer. That he ry t 

had diſbanded the greateſt part of the forces who hal WW - | 

ſerved in Ireland, with a reſolution, however, to have 

continue their ſubſiſtence to the officers. The) cen, WF, 

cluded with informing them, that the Kang expected the {11 

to be enabled to ſupport the preſent eſtabliſament; was fe 

and that, for that purpoſe, an account of what the re. Wc: 

venue produced for one year, from Midſummer 1697, chance 

ſhould be laid before the houſe of commans {Þ]. blanks 
Proceedings TIl-humours, which ſeemed to lurk in the lower dor, 

of parlia- houſe, were ſuppreſſed by a conſiderable majorit) Ka wrote t 

as favour of the Crown. A ſupply was granted, for 4 of the 

ſupport of the eſtabliſhment [x]. An attempt to 5 complit 

dreſs the King, to diſband the five regiments of of * four da 

Proteſtants, then in Ireland, was over-ruled. 2 es tn 

was voted, on old and new drapery, that ſnou cellor t. 

exported. An impoſt of thirty thouſand pou we accordi! 

laid upon lands, in addition to ninety menten d mY dot out 

impoſed. Notwithſtanding this liberality to the A Tho 

the lords: juſtices adjourned the two houſes, ye 10 f Aug 

the uſual ceremony of a ſpeech of n oe lhe | 

was paſſed in this ſeſſion, for confirming t : e 1 zu 

[c] Sept. 1698. [p] Journals, Sept. 27, 1699. J 


ers, 


and poſſeſſions held and enjoyed under the acts of ſet- CH AP. 
| lement and explanation. A bill for the better ſecu- III. 
rity of his Majeſty's perſon and government was intro- > 
duced; and after a debate rejected: and though the 1698. 
Crown had warmly recommended to the parliament, 

to encourage the linen, in preference to the woollen 


„ manufacture; as interfering with England, the com- 
e mons annexed to their vote of ſupply a reſolution to 
„ WH cooulate the woollen trade of Ireland [r]. | 
3 During theſe tranſactions in Scotland and Ireland, William in 
of the. King was employed in Holland in conferences — 
10 with the Comte de Tallard, on the ſubj ect of the par- 
5 tition treaty propoſed by the French King. William 
ws having in ſome meaſure, reſolved, before his depar- 

of ture from England, to accede to the overtures made 
he by France, communicated, in part, his deſign to the 
ce Lord Somers; the great ſeal of England being neceſ- 

he ſary to render valid the treaty which he propoſed to 
za conclude. No other perſon born in England ſeems to 

= have been truſted with a tranſaction, whoſe efficacy 
on- i depended upon its being kept a profound ſecret. On 
ted the fxth of Auguſt, the King arrived at Loo. He 
a; s followed to that place by Tallard; and on the 
"Wh fficenh of the month, the King wrote to the lord 
% WW chancellor for full powers, under the great ſeal, with 

blanks for names, to treat with the French ambaſſa- 
wo W's. The defire expreſſed by the King, when he 
J 95 wrote to Somers, to receive his advice on the ſubje& 
£ 4. af the negociation, ſeems to have been an unmeanin 
act ompliment; as the treaty itſelf was concluded [! 
* pur days after the letter was ſent from Loo. To 
** pies the neceſſity of the treaty, and to urge the chan- 
** celor to haſten the ſeal, the King aſſured him, that 
5 {cording to all intelligence, the King of Spain could 
__ dot outlive the month of October [H]. 
Aa red the articles were ſettled on the nineteenth Firſt parti- 
Ws 3 the treaty itſelf was not coneluded in form, 1 
1 > e firſt of October. It was ſigned by the Comte 

7 £ allard, as ambaſſador of France to the King of 

I L England; 
1698. 
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court, 
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CH AP. England; by De Briord, as in the ſame capacity ts ill tis { 


the Republic of Holland, and by the miniſters of 


bon. 


we” "1g William and thoſe of the States. Upon the eventu ſome 
1 5 


demiſe of the King of Spain, his dominions were to be of E 
partitioned to the competitors for his crown, in the W 
following manner. The Dauphin was to poſſeſs in Ml Dece 


Italy the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, the ports on WW Keni 


the Tuſcan ſhore, and the Marquiſate of Final; cn rogue 
the fide of Spain, the province of Guipuſcoa, or, in i came 
more preciſe terms, all the Spaniſh territories on the WM rows | 
French fide of the Pyrenees, or the mountains of N. lame: 
varra, Alava, and Biſcay. Spain, the Indies, and the ber [k 
ſovereignty of the Netherlands, were allotted for the or the 
electoral Prince of Bavaria; and in caſe of his death, Won the 
to his father the Elector, who had no pretenſionMilfthe thi 
whatſoever on the ſucceſſion of Spain. The dukedom net, v 
of Milan formed the ſhare deſigned for the Arch-Dułe and to 
Charles, the Emperor's ſecond fon [i]. dom, 


Its effet on The contracting powers mutually engaged to kee « 
the Spaniſh the treaty a profound ſecret, during the life of H Wbat! 


King of Spain. This condition, though | neceſſar {Mſrce t. 
was very difficult to be executed. The avowed deWouriſh 
ſign of the alliance, was the preſervation of the reMuicting 
pole of Europe. There was, therefore, a necelitMvcight 
for the allies to ſatisfy the Emperor, at the fame tim the 
that they limited his views. It was impoſſible to rent the ſe 
der him well pleaſed with a treaty which deprive con 


him of the great object of his ambition. It was nec bring 


ſary to terrify him into a compliance. William, far; an 
a perſuaſion of his own influence with Leopold, ui dings he 
dertook to communicate the treaty to that Princvuld no 
and to gain, by prudential conſiderations, his conſe Willi 
But when theſe views were in agitation, intelligenWMpes of 
of the treaty of partition was conveyed, by ſome mei unde 
or other, from Holland to Madrid. The King Wi to th 
Spain, reſenting a diviſion made of his dominions ler, his 
foreigners, called a council of his whole miniſtry. Wyo, 
refult was a will, inſtituting the eleQoral Prince 8) impo. 
Bavaria his univerſal heir, according to the teſtaman his 
of Philip the Fourth, in favour of the deſcendant ed he 


it] Jour 


bl, jj, 


[1] De Torcy, vol. i. p. 45. 
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bon. The King himſelf unexpectedly recovered, in 
ſome degree, from his illneſs; and the hopes and fears 
of Europe were ſuſpended for the year. 


December, arrived, on the fourth of the month; at 
Kentington. The parliament had been frequently pro- 
rogued, to wait the King's return. The people be- 
came diſcontented at his long abſence, as he had not 


lament met at Weſtminſter on the ſixth of Decem- 
ber [x]. The commons choſe Sir Thomas Littleton 
for their ſpeaker. The King approved their choice, 
on the ninth of the month; and made a ſpeech from 
the throne. He doubted not, he ſaid, but they were 
met, with hearts fully diſpoſed to provide for the ſafety 
and to preſerve the honour and happineſs of the king- 
dom. Two things, he told them, ſeemed to demand 
kee their conſideration, to acquire that deſirable end: 
of the 
eſſary 
ed de 
he re 
pceſit 
ie tim 
to Len 
eprie 
5 Nectl 
n, fro 
jd, ul 
Prinet 
conſen 


force to be kept up by land? He obſerved, that the 
ouriſhing of trade, the ſupporting of credit, the 
quieting the minds of the people at home, and the 
veignt and influence of England abroad, depended up- 
n the opinion the nation and foreigners ſhould form 
the ſecurity of the kingdom; He recommended to 
ie commons, to make ſome farther progreſs in diſ- 
ſurging the debts contracted in a long and expenſive 
ia; and he concluded, with obſerving, that as the 
ings he had mentioned were of common concern, he 
ould not but hope for unanimity and diſpatch [L]. 


pes of unanimity, in favour of his own views, were 
founded. The bad grace, with which he had yield- 
Uto the reduction of the army, in the preceding 
fr, his evaſive execution of the act paſſed for that 
pole, his long abſence from the kingdom, without 
portant reaſon, a jealouſy ariſing to his people, 
em his apparent negle& of ſea affairs, which he 
"ed he never underſtood DMI, his known predileQi- 

2 on 


10 Journals, Dec. 6. 8 Dec. 9. [M] Burnet, 


01, h. 


his ſecond daughter, in excluſion of the houſe of Bour-C H A p. 
III. 
1 


William having remained in Holland till the firſt of 1 
li . 


now the excuſe of buſineſs and war. The new par- 


What ſtrength ought to be maintained at ſea? What 


William, however, was ſoon convinced, that his Reſentment 
againſt the 


King's 
ſpeech, 
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1608. 


The army 
reduced to 
{even thou- 
fand men. 


was made by ſome of the adherents of the crown. b 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


on for land forces, his freſh demand for an increaſe in 
their number, in England, the care he took to con- 
tinue the military eſtabliſhments in his other king. 
doms, were all calculated to raiſe the reſentment, an 
to awaken the fears of parliament. The commons, in 
particular, were ſo much incenſed at his ſpeech, that, I Inſir 
contrary to the uſual cuſtom of their houſe, they voted WM ror | 
no addieſs, Even the lords agreed not to their addreß i [cf 
till the twenty-ſecond of December; and when pre. any 
ſented [N], it was found to be conceived in very gene. emp 
ral and undeciſive terms. His own ſervants ſeemed t Kine 
have deſerted William, upon the preſent occaſion, That 
The current of the nation againſt a ſtanding army ran WM yith 
extremely high. The miniſtry, therefore, were un-. yort 
willing to expoſe themſelves to the rage of the peo. iy l. 
ple, by gratifying the King. the fa 
When the affair of the army came under debate i natur: 
the houſe of commons, the miniſtry produced no eſt. portm 
mates, and they made no propoſals. The whole bu ungra 
ſineſs devolved on the country-party. They proposed far 
ſeven thouſand men, as a ſufficient eſtabliſhment fed to 
guards and garriſons; and they carried their motionſitence. 
with little difficulty. On the ſeventeenth of Decenbind: 
ber, it was reſolved, that all the land forces in EH eech 
land, in Engliſh pay, and theſe natural-born ſubjects nam 
ſhould be forthwith paid and diſbanded. That Hege 2 
the forces in Ireland, excepting twelve thouſand menWRoroer 
and theſe alſo natural-born ſubjeQs, maintained!) The 
that kingdom, ſhould be likewiſe diſbanded. Arth 
was immediately brought in upon this reſolution, rate 
proſecuted with ardour. It was provided, by the fu they 
enacting clauſe, that the army in England and Wa ee hi 
ſhould be reduced, on or before the twenty-fixth( 
March then enſuing, except ſuch regiments, tro 
and companies, not exceeding ſeven thouſand mt 
as, before the firſt day of the ſame month, ſhould! 
particularly expreſſed, in a proclamation under t 
great ſeal. Ihe lords exhibited the ſame fpinit ? 
zeal, with the commons. An oppoſition to the“ 


the 
thri 
ſer\ 
J 


tend 
ty 0 


{ 


[x] Jan. 3, 1699. 


e in 
on- ſerved [o]. 
ing 


and 
$, In 
that, 
roted 
drels 
pre- 
gene⸗ 
ed t 
ahon, 
J ran 
re un. 
peo 


ate il 
0 elt. 
ole bu 


ropoleaWſſo tar overcome his prudence, that he alternately yield- 

ent fuel to fits of paſſion, or ſunk under a load of deſpon- 

motion Mdence. He is even ſaid to have formed a reſolution of 
JecenWbandoning the kingdom; and that he had prepared a 

in E beech, in which he was to requeſt. of the two houſes, 

ſubjed e name ſuch perſons as they ſhould think fit, to ma- 

That e a government, that he himſelf was reſolved no 

nd men enger to hold. 

ained b This ſpeech, intended to be pronounced on the 1699. 
. A rh of January, was never publicly made, The He yields to 
ion, 2088"":tc infinuations of the King were little regarded, e com- 
the fü they were, not deemed ſincere. He had, twic ppp 
1d Wa ce his expedition into England, derived advantage 

y-ſ1xih om the ſame threat. But the expedient was now 

5, tro ſtale, either to alarm the fears of the people, or 

and west gan the favour of parliament. Prudence, at length, 


ſhould! 
under ti 
ſpirit 1 
o the b 
rown. Þ 
| | 


e] Burnet, vol. ii. 


the attempt was fo feeble and ill-ſupported, that it CH 
threw diſgrace on the cauſe that was meant to be 


The oppoſition made by the friends of William, 
tended only to furniſh his enemies with an opportuni- 
ty of being ſevere on his character and conduct. 'They 
nfinuated, that he neither loved the nation in general, * 

. . | " kingdom. 
nor placed any confidence in Engliſhmen. That he 
left the kingdom in the preceging ſummer, without 
any apparent excuſe for his abſence. That he was 
employed neither in the concerns of the people, as 
King, nor in the affairs of the States, as Stadtholder, 
That he went merely to enjoy a lazy privacy at Loo, 
with a few favourites and creatures, in a manner un- 
worthy of his character, and unſuitable to his digni- 
ty [o]. Theſe open complaints and inſinuations of 
the ſame kind, rendered fretful the mind of William, 
naturally peeviſh, melancholy, and ſevere. His de- 
portment, when he was humoured the moſt, was ſtiff, 
ungracious, and cold. But now, his reſentment had 


ercame ſome part of the reſentment of William. 
e reſolved to comply with a meaſure, to which the 
#0 houſes ſeemed determined to adhere. On the 
iſt of February, he came to paſs the 


3 


[ej Burnet, vol. ili. 


bill for diſband- 


III. 


i F 
1698. 
William diſ- 
plea ſed, 
threatens to 
abandon the 
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0 HA P. ing the army, and made a ſpeech from the throne, 


— bill, as ſoon as he underſtood it was ready to receive 
1699. his 1e. That though there appeared great hazard 


them for his 


— . — N . 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


He informed his parliament, that he came to Pals the 


in diſbanding ſuch a number of troops, in the preſent 
ſtate of affairs; and that though he might think him. 
ſelf unkindly treat in being deprived of thoſe guards 
who had come along with him from Holland | to the 
aid of England, and who had attended him in all the 
actions in which he had been engaged, yet, being 
convinced of the fatal- conſequences of any jealouſies 
that might ariſe between himſelf and his people, he 
was reſolved, for that reaſon only, to give his concur. 
rence to the bill. He, however, informed them, that 
he thought himſelf obliged, for his own juſtification 
and in diſcharge of the truſt repoſed in his hands, to 
declare plainly his judgment, that the nation was let 
too much expoſed. He deemed it, therefore, incum- 
bent upon them, as the repreſentatives of the people, M blint 
to provide ſych a force as ſhould be neceſſary for the celvec 
ſafety of the kingdom, and the preſervation of the ot bot 
peace of Europe, Toguec 

The commons, in ſome meaſure, complied with dj 
William's defire, with regard to the ſecurity of te eaſee 
nation. Though they were inflexibly reſolved to e 0 tc 
duce the land- forces, they increaſed to fifteen thouſandiſi"o'e 
men, the eſtabliſhment by ſea [8]. The neceſſary {ſcleve 
orders were, in the mean time, iſſued for diſbandq utter 
the army. But his predilection for his favourite Duc m 
guards, recurred again to the King's mind. On e mel 
eighteenth of March he ſent a meſſage, written in h_iMEarcs. 
own hand, to the houſe of commons, by the Carl o * bt 
Ranelagh, paymaſter-general of the forces [s]. HM”, te 
told them, that the neceſſary preparations were mad lumber 
for tranſporting the guards, who came with him enty, 
England. That he intended to ſend them away im o 
mediately from the kingdom, unleſs the houle, out e 
conſideration to him, ſhould finds means to continil 
them longer 1n his ſervice: a meaſure which his M. 
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[o] FORO Feb. I, 1099. | [s] Feb. l 
Ls] March 18. . 
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one. WM jetty would confirue into an act of great kindneſs. C H AP. 
the This condeſcending expedient produced no favourable III. 
eive effect on the commons. The queſtion, that a day 
zard ſhould be appointed for conſidering the meſſage, was 1699. 
ſen; caried in the negative. A committee was appointed 
um. oo frame an addreſs, repreſenting the reaſons why the 
aach commons could not comply. The addreſs was accord- 
) the ingh⸗ preſented on the twenty-fourth of March. The 
| the answer of William contained a recapitulation of his 
being i" ſervices to the nation, his confidence in their 
ute: WY fdelity to his perſon, and his reſolution ta preſerve 
- be entire the conſtitution which he had reſtored [TI. 
ncur- The pr oviſion made by the commons, for the ef- Parliameot 
that WY bdual reduction of the army, was the laſt buſineſs of Poros. 
ation, importance in this refractory ſeſſion. The two houſes, 
ds, to bowever, continued to fit till the fourth of May. 
a; let Though William yielded to his prudence, he could 
ncun- Yicither conceal his reſentment nor ſuppreſs his com- 
eople, paints, for the unkind treatment which he had re- 
for the cived from the commons. He furniſhed an example 

of tel ct both in his ſpeech from the throne, when he pro- 

I oarued the parliament, In any light in which the 
d with ldject is viewed, the King had little reaſon to be 
of tie lezſed. But the ſallies of paſſion, into which he is 
toe ad to have fallen, require better authorities than i 
a0uſandfoſe by which they are ſupported, to be implicitly 
cefſarWſicicved. His diſappointments throughout furniſhed 
dandiag matter of triumph to his enemies. But they dwelt 
Duc h moſt malevolence, on the ſuppoſed meanneſs of 
On ts meſſage to the commons, in fayour of his Dutch 
en in rds. The condutt of the commons cannot, how- 
' Earl er, be diſapproved. Though no danger ought, per- 
J. H Nays, to be apprehended from ſuch an inſignificant 
re mad umber of foreigners ; there was a kind of neceſſary 
\ him (ity, in committing entirely to the natives, the ſex 
way im of a free country. | 
e, out | 

contin T] March 24. 
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A general tranquillity. — Second partition-treaty. — Ir, 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIy, 


. 


lence of the Spaniſh ambaſſador. — Affairs of th, 
North. — Scotiſb affairs. — Change in the miniſtry,—. 
A ſeſſion of parliament. — Iriſh forfeitures. — Vile: 
of the commons. — Bill of Reſumption. — King di. 
gufted. — Affairs of Scotland. — A petition in the 
name of the whole nation. — T he King offended. — 
Miniſtry changed. — Character of Lord Samers,— 
William and France on good terms. — Affairs of the 
North. — Scotifh affairs. — A general ferment, — Vin 
Jence of the diſcontented, — Death of the Duke of Glu. 
ceſter — Death and will of the King of Spain, — R. 
fentment of the Emperor, — Dome ſtic affairs. — Sctiſ 


parliament gained. — A new parliament in England, — 6 
Steps toward a war. — Settlement.of rhe crown, — Re. WR Prov 
fleftions. — Proceedings in parliament. ——T he King medi 
prudence. — Various impeachments. — Proceedings. of L 
Difference between the houſes. — Reflections. Cum. dilap) 
paign in Italy. — Triple alliance — Exhauſled ſtat ber, 
France and Spain. — Death of King Fames. — His n ole, 
caoned in France. — Preparations for war, — King d. "ager 
clines in his health. — Conteſt between par ties, — uro. 
Fairs of the North. — A new parliament. — king i contir 
death. — His private charadter. — His public cou tte tv 
Reflectious. | of M. 
5 | King 
CHAP. IE tranquillity of Europe was re-eſtabliſhed i bon: 
IV. the month of January 1699, by a treaty col Hung: 
—— cluded at Carlowitz, between the Emperor and ani 
Mb Ottoman Porte. Though the bloody battle of Zen Auſtrj 
Europe, had produced no ſtriking conſequences, both fd Camir 
| enfeebled by the waſte made by yiQories as well a vere | 
defeats, began equally to wiſh for peace [A]. Leon Dal 
pold, having fixed his mind on the Spaniſh ſucceſſion ſtore 
Was anxious to diſengage himſelf from an nem) Own i 

who, though unſucceſsful, was far from being {a 

dued; and Muſtapha the Second, ſurrounded wi 
misfortus ls)! 
Wn, 11, 


Fa] Hiſt. Ottomane, tom. ii, 
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misfortunes at home, was reſolved to put an end, up- CHAP. 
on any terms, to a ruinous war abroad. The empti- IV. 
neſs of his coffers, the diſcontents of his ſubje&s, the ——— 
| ſeditious humour of the Janiſaries, had involved the 1699. 
latter Prince in unſurmountable difficulties, and had 

rendered him utterly incapable of recovering in the 

ſummer of 1698, the laurels which he had loſt in the 

preceding campaign [BJ. The eyes of both parties 

being turned to the ſame object, they contented them- 

{elves with covering their reſpective frontiers with 

their armies. A ſimilar inaCtivity had ſubſiſted, during 

the ſummer, between the Ruſſians and the Porte, on 

the ſide of the Leſſer Tartary; and though the Ve- 

netians had obtained ſome advantages in the Archipe- 

lago, their operations produced no effect on the cor- 

dial deſire exhibited by all parties, for entering into 
conferences for reſtoring peace | c]. 8 

The King of England and the States of the United Peace be- 


Provinces had offered, by their ambaſſadors, their teen the 


5 0 . A Emperor 
mediation to the belligerent powers. But the intrigues and —_ 


of Lewis the Fourteenth in Conſtantinople, had long Porte. 
diſappointed their views, On the ſeventh of Novem- 
ber, the plenipotentiaries met at Carlowitz. De Fe- 
role, who had ſucceeded Chateauneuf, in the ma- 
nagement of the affairs of France at the Porte, made 
ſarvous but vain efforts, to perſuade the Turks to 
continue the war [D], The treatv was ſigned, on 
the twenty-ſixth of January, by the plenipotentiaries 
of Muſtapha the Second, the Emperor L, eopold, the 
King of Poland, and the Czar of Moſcovy ; and, 
bon after, by thoſe of the republic of Venice. All 
Hungary, on this ſide of the Saave, with Tranſyl- 
dana and Sclavonia, were ceded to the houſe of 
Auſtria. The Czar remained in poſſeſſion of Azoph. 
aminiec was reſtored to the Poles. The Venetians 
vele gratified with all the Morea, and ſeveral places 
in Dalmatia ; and, thus, a temporary tranquillity was 
ſtored, though the ſeeds of diſcord were already 
hun in all the corners of Europe [x]. 
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IV. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The treaty of partition, which the King of Eng. 
land concluded with France, at the peril of the utmof 


◻◻ reſentment of his ſubjects, was ſuddenly rendered uſe. 


1699. 
The firſt 
partition 
treaty de- 
feated. 


William 
liens to 
5 Another. 


to 1,00; where, and at Dieren, he ſpent the molt 


leſs, by a co-incidence of events. The King of Spain, 
contrary to the expectations of all Europe, recovered, 
in ſome degree, from his illneſs; and the ele dor 
Prince of Bavaria, whom the treaty of partition and 
the will of Charles the Second, had deſtined for the 


throne of Spain and the Indies, died at Bruſſels, on 


the eighth of February [r]. The EleQor, difap- 

ointed in the views of his ambition, attributed the 
death of his fon to more than his diſtemper. But, as 
he produced no proofs, his ſuſpicions were aſcribed to 


grief, more than to any juſt grounds of complaint, 


Though proviſion had been made, by a ſecret ſtipu- 
lation, to ſubſtitute the father in the place of the on, 
upon the eventual death of the lafter, that article of 
the treaty, as it was founded upon no pretenſions pol- 
ſeſſed by the Elector, was equally diſregarded by both 
the contracting powers. France ſhewed an inclination 
to propoſe a new convention to the King of England, 


on the plan of the former treaty. But though Wil: 


liam entertained a deſign of renewing his engage- 
ments, the moment he heard of the death of the 
Prince [6], his embarraſſment, with regard to the 
diſagreeable proceedings of parliament, drove all other 
thoughts from his mind, during the fitting of that 
aſſembly. | | 
The leiſure neceſſary for the ſettlement of foreign 
affairs, was fought after by William in Holland. 
Ilavirg made ſeveral changes in the miniſtry, and de. 
clared a regency to govern the kingdom in his abſence, 
he let Kenſington, on the firſt of June; and in the 
evening of the third, arrived at the Flague. On the 
twenty -ſecond of June, he left that place and retired 


part of the ſeaſon, in his favourite di verſion of hunt. 
ing. Tallard, who had managed fo ſucceſsfully 1 
treaty of the preceding year, was ordered, by hi 
couft, to repair to Loo, in the beginning of July, to 
terle meaſures, as they were called, for pen 


[r] N. S. Ls] De Torcy, vol. i. 
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Ng. the tranquillity of Europe. William, very early in CH A P. 
oft the year, had given orders of the ſame kind to his am- III. 
iſe. 


Un, 
ed, 
oral 
and 
the 
, On 
iſap- 
the 
, 45 
d to 
aint, 
tipu- 
ſon, 
le of 
J pol- 
both 
nation 
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Wils 
gage 
ok the 
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| other 
f tha 


Foreign 
olland, 
nd de- 
oſence, 
in the 
On the 
retired 
Ce mol 
F hunt: 
y the 
by his 


ſuly, ; {0 
eſerviſy 
the 


| The Spaniſh ambaſlador at the Hague, ſent intelli 


balſador at Paris. He approved, therefore, with lit- 
le difficulty of the ſcheme propoſed by de Tallard. 


| That Spain and the Indies ſhould be left ta the Arch- 


Juke. That the duchy of Milan ſhould be added ta 
the portion intended for the Dauphin; and that the 


| Netherlands ſhould be ſettled in ſuch a manner, as 


might entirely prevent any jealouſy in England or um- 
brage in Holland [a], 8 


This negociation, though committed only to a few 


individuals, continued not long a ſecret from the world. 


gence, by a courier, to Madrid. The court was 


1699. 


Intelligence 
of his views 


ſent to 
Spain. 


alarmed. The King himſelf, in the midſt of his 


weakneſs, was highly offended at a meaſure which 
hurt his pride. He remonſtrated, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, againſt the behaviour of William to his. am- 
baſador at Madrid. He ordered the Marquis de Ca- 
nailles, his own miniſter at London, to repreſent in 
England his high diſpleaſure at the indignity offered to 
bimſelf and his crown. The Marquis, in his memo- 
rial to the lords of the regency, followed the dictates 
of his own malignity, more than the intereſt of his 
| fovereign, He told them, that his maſter had been 
formed, that William, the Dutch, and other pow- 
ers, were actually hatching new treaties, for the ſuc- 
ceſhon of the crown of Spain; and, what was equally 
deteſtable, contriving the diviſion and repartition of 
the Spaniſh territories. That his Majeſty had given 
orders, to repreſent the injuſtice of their King, to 
the miniſters and - lords of England. That if ſuch 
ings were allowed, no nation, no dominion could 
be ſafe, againſt the ambition of the ſtrongeſt, and the 


deceits of the moſt malicious. That thould ſtrangers 


be permitted to put their hands in the lines of ſucceſ- 
on of Kings, no ſtatutes, no municipal laws would 
be obſerved. That no crown could be free from the 
atempts of aliens; and the crown of England leſs than 
"7 crown, That were men to lie watching for the 

Pl 5 indiſpoſitions 


In] De Torcy, vol. i. 
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IV. 
Len pm mnnds 
1099. 


An inlolent 


ſtant, nolife ſecure [1]. 

The Marquis deſcended from general obſervation; 
to particular facts. He informed the lords of the re. 
memorial gency, that it ought not to have been preſumed, that 
by the the King of Spain had not taken proper meaſure, 
— ame againſt all accidents that might diſturb the public peace, 
copy and break the repole of Europe. That unleſs a ſto 

ſhould be put to theſe ſiniſter proceedings, theſe clan- 

deſtine machinations, theſe unjuſt projeQs, an univer: 

ſal war muſt be the conſequence throughout Europe, 

That ſuch a misfortune would be highly prejudicial to 

the people of England, who had lately tried and felt 

the inconvenience of novelties, and the 1nſupportable 
burden of the conſequent war. That this latter ci 
cumſtance was ſo obvious, that the memorialiſt doubt. 
ed not but it muſt be owned by the parliament, the no- 
bility, and all the Engliſh nation. That the ſame na. 
tion muſt conſider their own intereſt, their trade and 
their treaties with Spain, the danger ariſing to theſe, 
from a diviſion and ſeparation of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy ; and that nothing can prevent theſe misfor- 
tunes but their diſappointing the project already begun 
at Loo, and their determining not to help forward 
novelties, ever ſupremely hurtful to all ſovereignties 
and empires. He concluded with aſſuring the regen. 
cy, that the King his maſter, would render manifel 


to the parliament of England, when that aſſembly 


ſhould meet, the juſt reſentment which he. now er. 

preſſed to their loreſhips. | 5 
He is order- This infolent memorial was tranſmitted to William, 
| ed todepart before any anſwer was made by the regency. The 
mn ins- King was not of a complexion either to admit of appeal 
as from the prerogatives of the Crown to the repreſen: 
tatives of the nation, or to ſuffer any refleQtions againk 
his own right to the throne. He ordered Mr. ſecre: 
tary Vernon to ſignify to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, that 
he muſt depart the kingdom preciſely in eighteen days 
That, in the mean time, he ſhould confine himſelf to 
his houſe; and that no writing ſhould be any moi 


received 


[1] Memorial, Auguſt 1699. 
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(| ..ceived either from himſelf or any of his domeſtics. CH AP. 


JN» 
Ons The King, at the ſame time, ordered his ambaſſador 
re- 


bat fered to his perſon, and the refleQions thrown on his 


overnment. He endeavoured to exempt the King 


8 of Spain from having any ſhare in the outrage com- 
ſtop WY mitted by bis ambaſſador. But that Prince made him 
lan- ſelf a party in the diſpute, by ordering the Engliſh am- 


baſſador to depart the kingdom within the ſame ſpace 
of time that had been limited by William to the Mar- 


quis de Canailles. 


Vers 
ope. 
| to 
felt 
table 
cit- 
zudt- 


which that Prince concluded the next year with France. 


Spaniſh ſucceſſion, though the declining health of 


e no- 

e na- Charles the Second threatened Europe with thoſe mi- 
e and WT beries which it then feared, and foon after experienced 
theſe, rom his death. The King employed his good offices 
\ mo- in ſuppreſſing a flame, which ſeemed ready to be kind- 
isfor- led in the North. Chriſtian the Fifth, King of Den- 
begun mark, dying on the fourth of September, was ſuc- 
ward ceeded in the throne by his ſon Frederic the fourth. 
gnties Frederic inheriting the reſentment, and purſuing the 
regel. deſigns of his father againſt the Duke of Holſtein-Got- 
anifell Wop, began to make great preparations, both by ſea 
ſembly end land, to reduce that Prince to thoſe terms which 


he pretended to have a right to exact. The Duke on 
the other hand, had ſtrengthened his intereſt by a 


DW el 


liam, Anarriage with the Princeſs-Royal of Sweden. He 
The Wnielt was commander in chief of the troops of that 
appeal kingdom 3 and he had obtained a force from his bro- 
preſen- ther-in.law, Charles the Twelfth, to defend himſelf 
again zainſt the deſigns of Denmark. William, in his 
. ſecte:.euble capacity of King of England, and Stadtholder 
or, that the United Provinces, conſidered himſelf as gua— 
en das ee of the treaty of Altena; and, to ſecure the 
mſelf 10""nquillity of the North, he propoſed that the. Swe- 
1y mort iſh troops ſhould retire from Holſtein. The King of 
TeceivelWÞveden and the Duke accepted the propoſal of the 


ediator. But the King of Denmark, having pri- 
uely entered into an alliance, againſt Sweden, wirh 
25 the 


Theſe diſputes between William and Spain, neither A 
haſtened nor retarded the ſecond treaty of partition, the North. 


His attention was not confined to the ſubject of the 
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at the court of Madrid to complain of the affront of 


1699. 
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Couraged by ſettle on the coaſt of Darien, the adventurers landed 
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CHAP. the King of Poland, and Peter Alexiowitz, Czar of in 
IV. Muſcowy, exacted terms fo exorbitant, that it was Wil iv 
apparent he meant nothing leſs than to preſerve the bor 
1699. peace [K]. + | hac 
Affairs of While William extended his care to the intereſt of tert 
the Scotin other nations, he neglected, in a ſcarce pardonable de. pre 
dora. gree, the protection of a part of his own ſubjects, Med! 
The Scotiſh company of adventurers, though labour. ub 
ing under various difficulties, had refolved to ſend two any 
ſhips to ſea. On board of theſe, and a few tenden, the 
they embarked ſome goods for commerce, guns and Mi of t 
military ſtores for ſervice, ſome proviſions, and twelve MW vent 
hundred men. A council of ſeven was appointed to MW vert 
direct the expedition. They were bound to the Iſh. vas 
mus of Darien in America; to make an eſtabliſhment Leſer 

in a place of which the Spaniards held no part. Thi 


unadviſed plan was conducted with as many errors, az 
it afterwards incurred of misfortunes. One half 0 
the ſcanty proviſions deſtined for the voyage, wa 
conſumed before the adventurers weighed anchor, 
The two ſhips, though miſerably provided, were al- 
lowed only one hundred pounds each, and each tender 
ten pounds, to relieve them upon any emergenc|, 
They had ſailed from the Frith of Edinburgh, on tis 
ſeventeenth of July 1698; and, after having encout: 
tered many difficulties and ſuffered much miſery, at: 
rived in America, about the middle of OQober [L. 
The are gif. Having treated with the natives for a permiſſion to 
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ſente 
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the King. on the fourth of November. The King, either [waſ: 
ed by the jealouſy of the Dutch, or to gratify tht 
Engliſh, who had already ſignified their diſapprobatl 
on of the company, ſeemed reſolved to add to the ms 
fortunes in which the Scots had involved themſelve 
He ſent orders to the governors of the colonies, to ill 
proclamations forbidding his ſubjects in America to gil 
any aſſiſtance to the adventurers, upon pain of his dl 
pleaſure, and of ſuffering the ſevereſt puniſnmen 


There was a degree of inhumanity, and a palpadl 
injuſtice 


[x] Hiſt. de Suede, tom. ii. [L] Defence of l 
Scots, &c. 
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;njuſtice, in this conduct. The King himſelf hadCHAP. 
given his aſſent to an act, and ſigned a royal charter IV. 
for the eſtabliſhment of the company. The Spaniards = 
had not yet complained of any encroachments on their 1099. 
territories. William, by evaſive anſwers to the re- 
preſentations of the Scots, had, in a manner, prevent- 

ed them from providing againſt a hardſhip, which no 

ſubje&s, acting under the authority of the law, had 

any reaſon to fear from their ſovereign, To compleat 

the misfortune, the King liſtened to the complaints 

of the Spaniards [M], againſt an ill-fated body of ad- 

venturers, already periſhing in their own folly. They 

were now deſtitute of all things. A foreign Prince 

was preparing to expel them by force; and they were 

deſerted by their own. 


The ſurvivors among the Scotiſh adventurers being Diſtreſs of 
n diſtreſs, were forced to ſend a deputation to the the adven-- 


. Jt 1 N 6 turers; 4 
Engliſh colonies, to obtain from the humanity of the ferment in 


inhabitants, the ſupply which the rigid edicts of go- the nation. 
pernmerit had denied. They failed to Jamaica; they 


lireted their courſe from that iſland to New-Y ork. 
They found no relief in either place; and they pro- 
ſecuted their voyage to Europe. The company, and 
he whole Scotiſh nation, were inflamed at once, with 
eſentment and diſappointment, The firſt ſent an ad- 
Irels to the King. They followed the addreſs with a 
jetition for a ſeſſion of parliament. Neither of the 
papers produced the deſired effect. The King, in his 
aſwer, by his ſecretary, the Earl of Seafield, regret- 
ed the loſs which the kingdom and the company had 
tely ſuſtained. He told them, that, upon all occa- 
Ions, he would protect and encourage their trade. 
hat the ſubjeQs of Scotland ſhould always enjoy the 
me privilege, as formerly, to trade with the Engliſh 
antations, But as for the parliament, that he had 
Gourned that aſſembly to the fifth of March; and 
fat they ſhould be aſſembled, when he judged the 
bod of the nation required their meeting. This new 
pulſe was conſtrued into a freſh inj ury. Deſpair was 


added 
[M] May 3, 1699. 
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IV 


1699. 
William re- 
turns. A 
change in 
the minit- 
ry. 


Parliament 
meets. 


—— The King embarked for England, on the thir. 


| ſions of affection for his parliament and care of tht 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
added to rage and reſentment ; and a general fermey 
ſeemed to threaten a general revolt [N]. 
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teenth of October; and having landed, on the ſeven. 
teenth at Margate, arrived the next day at Kenfing. 
ton. The obſtruQions attending the ſervice of the 
Crown, in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, had either 
prevailed with William to make a change among hi 
ſervants, or induced ſome of themſelves to reſign, 
The Earl of Orford retired from the admiralty. The 
Earl of Jerſey ſucceeded the Duke of Shrewſbury x 


ſecretary of ſtate. The Duke of Leeds was removed 1 
from the head of the council; and the office of pref. Mera. 
dent was conferred on the Earl of Pembroke; whoſe Wi 


place, as lord-privy-ſeal, was filled by the Lord Lon: 
dale. A few days [o] after the King's return, the 
Duke of Shrewſbury came again into office, as lord- 
chamberlain. Montagu, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, foreſeeing the difficulty of managing the ak 
tairs of the Crown, in a refractory houſe of com. 
mons, reſigned his place at. the board of treaſury, 
Theſe changes in the higher departments, neither 
pleaſed the Whigs nor gratified the Tories. A fullen 
humour prevailed through the kingdom; and though 
the two parties that divided the nation were implact- 
ble, with regard to each other, they ſeemed both t 
agree to oppole jointly the King [P]. . 

In this ſtate of things and opinions, the parliament 
met, on the ſixteenth of November. The King made 
an elaborate ſpeech to the two houſes, full of exprel- 


public good [ Q ]. He, however, ſeemed to hait 
{till retained a ſenſe of his diſſatisfaction with the pr 
ceedings of the commons in the laſt ſeſſion. The 
commons, on the other hand, brought back to thel 
houſe, the ill-humour in which they were prorogued 
In the place of an addreſs of compliments and thank 
as had been uſual on ſuch occaſions, they proſe | 


v] Enquiry into the cauſes of the miſcarriage at Dari 
[o} OR. 25. [] Publications of the year. le ] No 
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ne King, but after a long interval [rx], a remon- C H A P- 
trance. They beſeeched William, from the neceſ- IV. 
fity of a mutual confidence between himſelf and his WW 
parlament, to ſhew marks of his higheſt diſpleaſure, 1699. 
to ſuch perſons as ſhould preſume to miſrepreſent their 
no- roceedings. They promiſed, in return, to diſcou- 
the ige all falſe rumours and reports, reflecting on his 
her ſajeſty's perſon and government, as tending to create 
bis Tniunderſtandings between the King and his ſubjeQs. 
ſign, Villiam choſe to ſoften the rage of his commons, ra- 

The ber than to gratify his own reſentment. He ſeemed 

y % WT: if he underſtood not the ill-humour of the addreſs ; 

oved nd his anſwer, though guarded, was full of an ap- 

reli- WWearance of kindneſs [s]. So 

Vhoſe William, however, was too late in his ſcheme of Inquiry into 
Lon. I Ponciliating the affections of the commons with ſooth- _ forfei⸗ 
, the e words. He was ill- ſerved in the houſe, by thoſe . 

; lord- Members who formed a part of his miniſtry. Montagu 

xch- WW: not ſucceeded in the chancellorſhip of the exche- 

he al-Wiver, by a man of equal parts. Mr. ſecretary Ver- 

com- n, if a member of abilities, was not ſufficiently 

eaſury ted by the King, to acquire any confiderable 

neither Weight in parliament. The ill- humour, the induſtry, 

\ (ullen id the eloquence, were all on the oppoſing ſide. Al 

though We debates, and moſt of the reſolutions of the com- 

mplacz- os were violent and hoſtile. They had appointed, 

both U the laſt ſefſion of parliament, ſeven commiſſioners, 
| inquire into the ſtate and grants of the forfeited 
rliamen ates in Ireland. The lower houſe had repeatedly 
ng madicd bills for applying thoſe eſtates to the public ſer- 

f expreliee. But the bills had been defeated in the houſe of 
e of we, by the influence of the Crown, and the intereſt 

to bac uch as had obtained grants from the king. The 
1 the pro oſtion founded ſanguine hopes of diſtreſſing the 
n. Iron a ſubje& ſo popular. They called therefore 

to the report of the inquiry, which was accordingly laid 
org Pri by Mr. Anneſley, one of the commiſſi- 

Mü e 47 
eſentel n this ſingular report it appeared, that three thou- Report of 

re hundred and twenty-one perſons had been the com- 
o. II. M outlawed, NC 
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C H A P. outlawed, ſince the thirteenth of February 168g, 


. aſp 
Conn rrmnÞ}) 
1699. 


1700. 


Violence of 


the Come 
' Mons. 


That all the lands belonging to forfeited perſon 
amounted to more than one million and ſixty thouſan 


acres. That the annual rent of theſe lands, amoun. 


ed to two hundred and eleven thouſand fix hundred 
and twenty-three pounds; which, by computing fx 
years purchaſe for a life, and thirteen for inheritance 
amounted to the full value of two millions ſix hundrel 
and eighty- five thouſand one hundred and thirty pound 
That ſome of the lands had been reſtored to the 9d 
proprietors, by the articles of Limerick and Galloway; 
and others, by a corrupt reverſal of outlawries, and 
by royal pardons, obtained by the favourites of the 
King. hat fixty-five grants and cuſtodiams had 
paſſed the great ſeal of Ireland. That the moſt conj. 
derable of theſe grants were made to perſons born in 
foreign countries; to Keppel, to Bentinck, to Ginckle 
and to Rouvigny ; who had been all dignified with 
peerages 1n one or other of the two kingdoms, That 
beſides, a grant had paſled the great ſeal to Elizabeth 


Villiers, now Counteſs of Orkney, a woman peculiaW 


ly favoured by William, of all the private eſtates d 
the late King James, containing ninety-five thouſand 
acres, worth twenty-five thouſand nine hundred an 
ninety-five pounds a year: and that, upon the whole 
the value of Iriſh forfeitures amounted to three mill 
ons three hundred and nineteen thouſand nine hundit 
and forty-three pounds [u]. no 
The commons having examined this report, reſo 
ed unanimouſly,” on the fifteenth of - December, [1] 
that a bill ſhould be brought in, to apply all forle 
tures in Ireland, from the thirteenth of February 16 
to the uſe of the public. A*clauſe was alſo ordered! 
be inſerted in the bill, fot erecting a judicature 
determining claims touching the ſaid forfeitures. bi 
at the ſame time, the houſe came to a reſolution, l 
toreceive petitions from any perſon whatſoever. Ti 
uncandid mode of proceeding in the majority, offen 
ed the diſpaſſionate z while it alarmed the court, 4 


Biguſted the King. While yet the bill remained 
| Commutic 


[u] Journals. Iv] Dec. 15, 1699. 
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ſentment in the breaſt of William. On the fifteenth 


informed the commons, that a member of the houſe, 
n a letter to the commiſſioners, had directed them to 


make a ſeparate article of the Counteſs of Orkney's 
nce, grant; becauſe that circumſtance would reflect on a 
del N crRTAIN PERSON. Montagu explained this certain 
iz, perſon into the King. The houſe ordered him to 
e d make good his charge. He endeavoured, in vain, to 
var; WHY avoid an anſwer. But being threatened with the Tow- 
and er, he named Methuen, lord-chancellor of Ireland, as 


the 
had 


conſi. 


the informer, Methuen denied the charge. Monta- 
zu became the victim of his own zeal; and the com- 
mons voted that his report was falſe and ſcandalous. 


on in WY They reſolved, at the ſame time, that the four com- 
nckle, M miioners, who had ſigned the report concerning the 
| with e Iriſh forfeitures, had acquitted themſelves with under- 


Tha 
7abeth 
>Culiats 
ates df 
10u{and 


Winding, courage, and integrity. They, at the ſame 
time, committed Sir Richard Leving to the Tower, 
a a perſon who had thrown a groundleſs and ſcanda- 
ous aſperſion on the four commiſſioners [W]. 


red u veſtion, the minority, they, endeavoured to defeat, the bill of 
whole" part, the bill of reſumption, by propoſing a clauſe, ago, amy 
e miller reſerving a proportion of the forfeitures to the dif- ply. = 


hundrel 
lng a negative on this motion, reſolved that the ad- 
ling, procuring, and paſſing the grants for the for- 
ſeited eſtates, and others in Ireland, had been the oc- 
alion of contracting great debts upon the nation, and 


, reſol1 
ber, [1] 
Il forlel 


ry ting heavy taxes on the people; and that the paſ- 
rdered ns of theſe grants highly reflected on the King's ho- 
ature our [x]. While the commons exhibited this ſpirit 
es. bi rcfraQtorineſs, the affair of the ſupply for the 
ztion, ment ſervice commanded a part of their care. The 
er. TOP" forces were continued on the ſame footing, as in 
offene preceding year. But the ſeamen were reduced to 
:ourt, Men thouſand men. The ways and means were 
mained Ilie) a land-tax of two ſhillings in the pound, with 
ommili 2 a borrowing 


o] Journals, Jan, 1700. [x] Jan. 18. 


olal of the King. The houſe, not content with put= 
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committee, another incident added uneaſineſs to re- C HAP. 


IV. 


of January Mr. Montagu, in a fit of indiſcreet zeal, —w—= 
1700. | 


Though the court-party were, almoſt in every They tack 
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CHAP. 
IV. 
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1700, 


that branch of the revenue; and it was at the fame 
time provided, that no exciſe or cuſtom-houle office 


Their refo- 
lutions 
hoſtile, 


9 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


a borrowing clauſe of near a million, with the ſurplus 
of the old ſubſidy, ending on the twenty-fifth of De. 
cember, together with that of the funds for the ciyj 
liſt, which were to terminate at the end of the pre. 
ſent year. In a narrow inſpection of every branch of 
the revenue, a great loſs to the public was diſcovered 
in the collection of the exciſe. A clauſe was inſerted 
in the bill of ſupply, to enable his Majeſty to fam 


ſhould be capable, for the future, to fit in the houſe 
of commons [VI. | 
To ſecure the afſent of the King to the reſumption 
of the Iriſh forfeitures, the bill was called a bill of fup. 
ply; and tacked to that for the grants of the yew, 
The money to be raiſed by the ſale of the lands, was 
appropriated to the diſcharge of the tranſport-deht, 
the arrears of officers, the ſums due for cloathing, the 
intereſt upon tallies, orders, tickets and exchequer: 
bills. During the debates on theſe ſubjects, the com- 
mons, in a grand committee, conſidered the ſtate d 
the nation ſz]. In a queſtion, which tended to 
animadverfion upon the King's ſervants, the cour- 
party prevailed. But the houſe reſolved, on the ff. 
teenth of February, to repreſent to his Majeſty ma 
addreſs, their reſolutions, relating to grants of th 
forfeited eſtates in Ireland. William's anſwer exprel 
ſed ſome part of the refentment, which he entertain 
againſt the harſh proceedings of the commons. It 
told them that he was not only led by inclination, bd 
even by juſtice, to ſhew favour to ſuch as had ſervtd 
him well. That their ſervice in Ireland was, wil 
peculiar propriety, rewarded out of the eſtates forfel 
ed by the rebellion in that kingdom ; and that the | 
ſening of the national debt, by juſt and effect 
means, would, in his opinion, beſt contribute to! 
honour, ſafety, and intereſt of the kingdom [a]. T 
commons were ſo much offended with this reply, f 
they reſolved, that whoever had adviſed the anſut 


to their addreſs, had uſed his utmoſt endeavour! 
cre 


ſy] Journals. [z] Feb. 14. [a] Feb, 1 


rern 
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Ww 11." E:1A-M . 1.863 
us create a miſunderſtanding and jealouſy, between the CH AP. 
>. King and his people [B]. | „ 

Ivil This ſeſſion of parliament was throughout hoſtile to. 
re · me King. The grand committee for trade had ex- 1700. 
1 of amined into ſeveral piracies, comitted in the Eaſt e 


i f : "> ceedings 
red Indies, by one Captain Kidd and his crew, On this diſpleaſing 
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] Feb. 


Wires [c], that was not grateful to t 


examination it appeared, that William had inadvert- to the King. 
ently made himſelf a kind of party in the affair, by 
ſigning a warrant, for the granting of pirates- goods to 


the Earl of Bellamount and ſeveral others. The com- 


mons ſent an addreſs to the throne, that Kidd, who 
was ordered home from America, ſhould not be tried, 


diſcharged, or pardoned, until the next ſeſſion of par- 


lament. This conduct in the houſe ſhewed a diſtruſt 


of the King, which raiſed his reſentment, as it hurt 


lis pride. An enquiry into the ſtate of the commiſ- 
ions of the peace and heutenancy, whos an ad- 
he King. The 
houſe repreſented, that to reſtore fgentlemen of qua- 
lity and eſtates to theſe commiſſions, would much 
Conduce to the good of the kingdom; and they de- 
red, that neither men of ſmall eſtates, nor diſſenting 
rom the ehurch of England, ſhould either be conti- 
wed or appointed [D]. Theſe proceedings were more 
iiguſtful to the King, in their manner, than in them- 
elves repugnant to his authority or hurtful to his 
haraQter. | 
Though a majority of the lords ſeemed to be in They carry 
Poſition to the meaſures of William, the peers fe 
ened him with more complaiſance than the com 
ons. The complicated bill, comprehending the re- 
mption and ſupply, met with great oppoſition, in 
e upper houſe. Some had been gained by the ſer- 
nts of the crown. Many diſagproved of the pre- 
dent of tacking a foreign clauſe to a money-bill, as 
dueing the peers to a ſubſerviency to the factions 
d views of the commons. But the force of both 
mes, when joined, was not ſufficient to reject the 
Amendments were, however, made with regard 
ine Triſh forfeitures. But theſe amendments were 


M3 unaimouſſy 


[3] Feb. 26, [e] April 1. lo! Journals. 
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CH A P. unanimouſly diſapproved by the lower houſe. Con, 


IV. 


iin a ferment. 


1700, 


Affairs of 
the Scotiſh 
company. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


ference ſucceeded conference. The commons were 


They ſpoke of impeaching the Earl; the 
of Portland and Albemarle. They ſhut themſelyg kin 
up, after the ſecond conference with the lords, till ten tha 
at night; and ſeemed determined on the harſhet con 
means to force the court-party into compliance. ln Mi qui 
this important interval, the houſe reſolved to addref Th. 
the King, that no perſon, not a native of his domi- {WW req! 
nions, except Prince George of Denmark, ſhould be Mobta 
admitted to his councils either in England or Ire. WW had 
land [E]. William was not of a complexion to give: the 
favourable anſwer, nor was he in a condition to refuk like 
the demands of the exaſperated commons. He ſent z Nente. 


private meſſage to his friends among the lords, to ful- 
pend their oppoſition. The bill was immediately 
paſſed, without amendments; and to prevent the fall 
ing of the threatened ſtorm, he came ſuddenly to the 
houſe, gave his aſſent to the act of r$umption, and 
prorogued the parliament [y], without any ipeech 
trom the throne. 1 
While William was haraſſed in one of his king. 
doms, by a violent and ſucceſsful oppoſition in patli- 
ment, he was perlexed in another, by vehement in. 
ſtances for redreſs. On the fourth of December 1699 


the council-general of the Scotiſh company, informe Ning. 
the ſecretary of their nation in England, that they hs aff 
prevailed upon the Lord Baſil Hamilton, to make ; a 
journey to London, to addreſs the King, in behalf der th 
more than thirty perſons, wrongfully detained priſonention, 


at Carthagena, by the Spaniards. William, ſeldon 
capable of concealing his reſentment, exhibited th 
upon the preſent occaſion, in a manner unſuitable i 
his dignity. He ordered the chancellor of Scotland 
acquaint the council-genera}, that he had refuſed acct! 
to Lord Baſil Hamilton, as he had not waited up 
him when he was formerly in London; and that i 
had never ſince given any public evidence of hi lof 


alty [lol. He however, promiſed to demand, 4 
38 e e 


IE] April 10, [r] April 11. 


del Char 
Letter to the Directors. 8 


r 


* 


by thagena. That it was his farm intention to advance 
ark he trade of Scotland; and that the e 8 
lee kingdom ſhould enjoy the ſame liberty of commerce, 
ten that others enjoyed in the Engliſh plantations. The 
het company, however, were reſolved not to relin- 
In WY quiſh their purpoſe. They wrote to the chancellor. 
dreß They ſent a letter to Lord Baſil Hamilton. They 
om. WM requeſted the firſt to uſe his beſt endeavours for 
4 be obtaining admittance for the noble perſon whom they 
Ire. bad employed. They approved of the conduct of 


the latter; and aſcribed their diſappointment to a diſ- 


"Ve 4 

fue le to their own cauſe, more than to any objection 

ſent a WſWentertained by the King againſt his perſon [H]. 

0 ſul. Embarraſſed with complaints and teazed by en- Oppoſed by 
ately treaties, William endeavoured to get rid of the Scots, the Kiog. 
e (all. rith the ſanction of the Engliſh parliament. The 


ommons being ſo refractory, the firſt application was 
made to the lords. Neither the influence of the 
crown, nor the prejudices of the houſe, againſt the 
jew company, were capable of carrying the point 


to the 
n, and 


ſpeech 


s king: eainſt the Scots, without violent debates and long de- 
parl- s. An addreſs was, at length, ſent down to the 
ent ; ommons, for their concurrence. But the commons 
r 100% ere not in the humour of being complaiſant to the 
\formel ing. The enemies of William were pleaſed to ſee 
hey ba affairs embroiled. Some apprehended, that there 


make 1 


ehalf der the King might derive, from the neceſſity of the 


xriſonen on; that increafe of the land forces, which had 
„ ſeldom een ſo often denied to his earneſt ſolicitations to par- 
ibited „ment. The leaders of oppoſition were, by no 
liable 1P<2ns, inclined to remove the general diſcontent 
otland i ich had ſoured the temper of the Scots, againſt 
ſed ace King. The diſaffected members, in the mean 
ited upagne, propagated a report, that the oppoſition of the 
d that s to the Scotiſh company, proceeded neither from 
f his lo esard to foreign treaties nor domeſtic advantage, 
1d, in 0”! from an affection for the Dutch, whoſe trade 


teens the Spaniſh main was in danger of being ruined, 


M. 4 by 


"hanceld f 
| [4] Letter to the Chancellor. 


terms of treaties, the releaſe of the priſoners at Car- C HAP. 


"2s a deſign to involve the two kingdoms in a quarrel; 


16/ 
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CHA P. by the eſtabliſhment of a new colony at Darien [1], 

IV. The commons, upon the whole, refuſed their cn, 

&——> currence to the addreſs; and, ſoon after, they rejeRe( 

1700. a bill ſent dewn from the lords, for appointing com. 

miſhoners to treat with the Scots, concerning y 

union of the two kingdoms [J]. 1 

A petition The terment continuing to rage in Scotland, th 

> —_ tele Marquis of Tweedale preſented a petition to William, 

Scotith na- in the name of the whole nation [K]. They recounts 

tion. the hardſhi 8 of the company, both at home an 

abroad, their own feelings upon a ſubjeQ ſo melzy 

choly, and the promiſes of the King to favour, pry. 

te, and ſupport the general trade of the kingdom 

They requeſted him to order the parliament to ſi; 

as nothing could more conduce to the ſupport of th 

credit and intereſt of a company, in whoſe misfortuns 

and proſperity the whole nation were concerned, thay 

the meeting of the repreſentatives of the people 

'They reminded him of his promiſe of permittug 

that aſſembly to fit, whenever the good of the natin 

required that meaſure; and they aſſured him, thi 

the good of the nation could, at no time, requit 

their meeting more than on the preſent occalio 

This irregular petition produced nothing but an at 

ditional diſappointment. The King made an(vt, 

that the parliament ſhould not meet till the fourteent 

of May. But that then it ſhould meet for the db 

patch of buſineſs. The diſcontents of the Scots wel 

inflamed into a ſpecies of madneſs, upon this frel 

inſtance of the King's diſregard to their complai 

A general revolt might have been apprehended, iu 

the power of the- kingdom borne any proportion toll 
reſentment of the people. 

The King Though the King had extricated himſelf from fl 

diſgutted. ſent trouble, by the ſudden prorogation of the Engl 

parliament, he was ſtill far from having freed him 

from the ſtorm, which had ſhaken, in ſome deg 

his throne. His own conduct, during the ſeſſion, 

more apt to inflame than to ſoothe the minds of ho 


ir] Burnet, vol. ili. (J] Journals. [s] Matt 
25, 1700. 
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\- whom he was moſt oppoſed. He made no ſecret C H A P. 
This diſpleaſure at the proceedings of the commons, IV. 

De was at no pains to conceal his reſolution to defeat. 

De bill of reſumption, by refuſing his aſſent ſhould it 17. 
as the houſe of lords, He became ſullen, melan- 

holy, and diſcontented. His reſentment broke forth 

requently in a manner inconſiſtent with his prudence. 


lian, ie either apprehended not the dangers, in which the 
anced Notes of the commons might terminate; or he was 
t much concerned where they might end [LJ .. He 
gelan- ven ſeemed indifferent about poſſeſſing the name of 
, pro- ing, after the authority, which he deemed to be in- 
zdon, erent in that capacity, had vaniſhed from his hands; 


d had not the ſafety of thoſe whom he favoured 
Woſt depended on his compliance, he would not pro- 
Poly have ſuppreſſed the rage againſt the commons, 
Which his enemies hoped he was to have carried to 


ortunes 
J, than 


people WWtcemity. They perceived, that ſhould he quarrel 
mitt ch the commons, he would loſe what ſtill remained 
e nation the affections of his people. His going conſtantly 
m, ond ſea, after every ſeſſion of parliament, furniſh- 
requuo bis opponents with an opportunity of impreſſing the 
occa Winds of the nation with an opinion, that he even hated 
1t an company and ſociety of his Engliſh ſubjects [NI]. 


[The recels of parliament, as it freed William from A change in 
ly mortifications, encouraged him to endeayour to the miniſtry. 
vent the return of the diſagreeable meaſures which 


an{y0, 
zurteenl 
- the d 


cots wege o much diſturbed his repoſe. He found that, in 
this feht courſe of the ſeſſion, the commons, had expreſſed 
omplanW=t animoſity againſt his miniſters, particularly a- 
nded, nſt the lord chancellor, Somers, who was the moſt 


e of his ſervants, and conſidered as the head of the 


tion to | 
higs. Somers had gained a conſiderable degree of 


from VE King's confidence, by his ability in buſineſs, and 
he Engi modeſty of his manner in tendering his advice. 
cd hin iam, however, reſolved to diſmiſs him from his 


ice, from the hopes which he had entertained, 
a man diſliked by the commons, would carry in- 
"1s retreat all the unpopularity that had of late at- 
ded the meaſures of the crown. When Somers, 

who 


me degis 
ſeſſion F 
nds of th 


if 


[x] 
{1.] Burnet, vol. iii. [u] Ibid. 
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The negociations for the ſecond partition of the do- CH AP. 
wa -nions of Spain proceeded. But a deſire of per- IV. 
pub Wading the Emperor to enter into the ſame engage- — end 


T.-nts, long prevented the King and the States of Hol- 


ſeal; nd from ſigning the treaty, though the articles had 
rued een ſettled. In the month of October, the Emperor, 
Laer various evaſions, formally rejected every treaty 
the partition whatſoever ; yet neither the King of Eng- 
ed to nd nor the States ſhewed any eagerneſs to cloſe with 

| rance, upon the diſpoſition already agreed, with re- 
derel rd to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. In the beginning of 
well Wnuary, in the preſent year, the King of Spain de- 
an of Wired ſo manifeſtly, that his death was daily expeCt- 
more WW. This circumſtance haſtened the concluſion of the 
her « Heaty, which was ſigned at London, by the Earls of 
eprity N ortland and Jerſey, and the Comte de Tallard, on 
mend- e twenty-firſt of February; and at the Hague, on 
th the e fourteenth of March, by Briord, the French am- 
; own iW:fador, and by the plenipotentiaries of the States [p]. 
s hu: The ſecond partition of the Spaniſh dominions dif- concluded 
feeble ed materially from the diſpoſition made by the for- Willen 2d 
us oer treaty. "The Archduke Charles was placed in France. 
renient e room of the electoral Prince of Bavaria, as heir 
ſeemed WW the kingdoms of Spain and the Indies. Naples, 
ufinels, eily, the Marquiſate of Final, the iſlands on the 
adopt- alan ſhore, and the province of Guipuſcoa, were 
ed and BS fall to the ſhare of the Dauphin, together with the 
to de Juchies of Lorrain and Bar, which their native 
Ficoll M'ince was appointed to exchange for the dutchy of 
erly elan. In this ſummary diſpoſal of territories and 
| of taichredoms, the King of England was not forgetful of 
de face friend the Prince Vaudemont, to whom the coun- 
; kind d of Binche was to remain a ſovereignty. To pre- 
ich feen the union of Spain and the Imperial crown, in 
nclude0W perſon of one Prince, proviſion was made, that in 
that ee of the Archduke's demiſe, the King of the Ro- 
rd, wiß s ſhould not ſucceed to the throne; and, in like 

5 ner, it was particularly ſtipulated, that no King 
Willis France or Dauphin ſhould ever wear the crown of 
| * pun, A ſecret article provided, for the contingency 
yy 20. Ir] De Torcy, vol. i. 
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CH AP. of the Emperor's refuſing to accede to the treaty ; 2 
IV. againſt any difficulties, which might ariſe from th 
—v— duke of Lorrain, with regard to the projected en 
1700. change of his native territories for the duchy 9 
Milan [Q]. | h 
Treaty with While William ſeemed to provide for the repoſe 
Sweden. the ſouth of Europe, he extended his care to the trap 
quillity of the north. The young King of Sweden 
apprehenſive of a ſtorm, which already began to bre 
on his dominions, entered into a new deftenſive treaty 
with the maritime powers, The contracting parti 
became reciprocally guarantees of all their dominian 
Charles the Twelfth engaged to furniſh the King d 
England with ten thouſand men, to be paid by the lat 
ter Prince, ſhould he find himſelf obliged to take am 
in ſupport of the treaty of Riſwick. England and the 
States, as guarantees of the treaty of Altena, betwer 
the King ot Denmark and the Duke of Holſtein- Co. 
torp, ſeem to have agreed, though not in an exprek 
article, to aid Charles with a ftrong ſquadron of (hp 
of war, when attacked by his enemies. The treat 
was ſigned on the thirteenth of January; and then 
quiſition, or rather the application for the ſhips, wi 
made in March [rx]. William, in a bad humor 
with his retraQory parliament, gave orders for pit 
paring a ſquadron, without either communicating t 
them his intentions, or demanding a ſupply, Tit 
firſt would be imprudent, in the untoward humour 
of the times, as England was little concerned in tht 
affairs of the North; and the latter would molt ce 
tainly be refuſed, conſidering the general reſolutia 
formed by the commons, for diminiſhing the expend 
of the nation. 4 
Copenhagen But before William took any avowed part in ti 
bombarded. affairs of the North, he went to Holland, and i 
favourite retreat ar Loo. Having appointed a regel 
cy [s J, for the adminiſtration of government in ® 
abience, he left Hampton- court, on the fourth of ft 


ly; and on the ſixth arrived at the Hague. The . 
a 


[o] De Torcy, vol. i. [x] Hiſt. du Nord. ten. 


s] June 27, 
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ce formed againſt Sweden began to ſhew itſelf in C H AP. 
e motions of the confederate powers. The Ruſhans, IV. 
ales, and Saxons entered Livonia and Ingria. The 
Janes, led by the Duke of Wertemberg, invaded 1700. 
olſtein; and having ſeized ſome inconſiderable forts, 
down before Tonningen. The ſtrength of the 
ace, the conduct of the governor, the unſkilfulneſs 
{ the beſiegers, an unſucceſsful aſſault, and the march 
f the troops of Brunſwick-Lunenburgh, who had 
aſſed the Elb, induced the Danes to relinquiſh their 
ſigns on Tonningen, and to retreat towards their 
wn frontiers. A combined ſquadron of Engliſh and 
Jutch men of war, with fire-thips and bomb-veſlels, 
nder the admirals Rooke and Allemonde, arrived, on 
te twentieth of July, at the mouth of the Sound [T]. 
he fleet of Sweden, commanded by the king in per- 
n, having joined the allies, the Daniſh ſhips retired 
der the guns of Copenhagen. The King of Den- 
ak was himſelf cooped up in Holſtein, by ſome 
vediſn frigates cruiſing along the coaſt ; while his 
pital was bombarded, though ineffectually, by the 
mbined fleets of the allies [u]. 
His active ſpirit ſuggeſted to the young King of Denmark 
eden, the means of putting an end, with one de- forced into 
we ſtroke, to the war. He reſolved to beſiege * 
openhagen by land, while the fleet blocked up that 
pital by ſea, He fixed the place of his deſcent at 
umblebeck, oppoſite to Landſcroon. He landed in 
rlon, the firſt of all the Swedes. He drove to flight 
e enemy, who had attempted to defend the ſhore. 
deputation of the clergy and principal inhabitants, 
[a contribution of four hundred thouſand rix-dollars, 
walled with Charles to ſpare the city. The King 
Denmark was, in the mean time, reduced to a ſitu- 
on the moſt critical. The troops of the houſe of 
unſwick-Lunenburgh, preſſed him on the fide of 
ſtein. His fleet was beſieged in the harbour of 
Penhagen, The enemy was in the heart of his do- 
ons. He could derive no hopes but from ſubmiſſi- 
Land negociation. The Count de Chamilli, ambaſ- 


ſador 


Ir] July 20. [u] July 30, 
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— teed the treaty of Altena, joined their good offices i 
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ſador of France, offered his own mediation, in th 
name of his maſter. The powers who had guar. 


1700. thoſe of Chamilli, for reſtoring peace; and, on th chat 
eighteenth of Auguſt, a treaty was concluded at Tr Mika o 
vendal, between Denmark, Sweden, and Holſtein, oi ing 
the excluſion of Ruſſia and Poland. The tern Milirc4 
were honourable for the Duke of Holſtein, but e a 
miliating to Denmark. The firſt was re-ſtabliſhed u rm 
all his claims; whilſt the latter was forced to pay rin 
the Duke two hundred and ſixty thouſand crowns, vMW:nic 
indemnify him for the expence of the war [V]. hron: 

Aﬀaire of The ſudden reſtoration of the tranquillity of e per 
Scotland, North, may be aſcribed, in a great degree, to theds was 
ciſive meaſures of the King of England. But vbef ecceſſ. 
he was ſecuring the peace of foreign nations, tumultz dep! 
diſcontents, and clamours prevailed in a part of He de 
own dominions. On the twenty-firſt of May, ne tc 
parliament of Scotland had met at Edinburgh; ande eenti. 
King's letter, containing the uſual excuſe for eant 
opening the ſeſſion in perſon, being read, the Du Tho 
of Queenſberry, as lord-high- commiſſioner, percei e Cr. 
ing the bad humour of parliament, adjourned i gain 
bouſe for three days. When they met, on the tue the 
ty-fourth, petitions, addreſſes, and repreſentations {Wade r 
particular, as well as general grievances, were pourellſie Ki 
in upon them from every fide. The council-geneillt 
of the Indian and African company, as * had finde o. 
fered moſt, were the loudeſt in their complaints, Wiifeedon 
motion was made, that the colony of Caledonia m o 
Darien was a legal and rightful ſettlement ; and fer the 
the parliament would maintain and ſupport the f ally 
The commiſſioner perceiving that this embarralingWnal a, 
vote was on the point of being carried, ſuddenly e the 
journed the houſe for three days. This circumltangFeat en 
added fuel to the flame. When the houſe met, eur 
reſumed their motion; and the commiſſioner 40 the 
adjourned them, for twenty days IW] ir 
Parliament The conduct of the commiſſioner was conſider mage 
3 by a great majority, as an arbitrary breach ect Spar 
adjourument 


v] Hiſt. du Nord, tom, i {[w] May 30, 
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te eedom of voting in parliament. They met that very CHAP. 
ra ening, and ſigned a ſpirited addreſs to the King. IV. 

« obey complained of their being interrupted in their 
\ the chats, by an adjournment, contrary to an expreſs 17%. 
Tua of parliament ; wherein it was provided, that no- 

n, ing ſhould be done or commanded, that might, either 
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y 30. 


realy or indirectly, prevent the liberty of free vot- 
and reaſoning of the eſtates of Parliament. They 


firmed, that the ſecond adjournment was a manifeſt 


pfringement on the claim of rights, which had accom- 
anied the very act that had placed the King on the 
hrone. They concluded with intreating his Majeſty 
o permit his parliament to meet on the day to which 
t was then adjourned ; and to fit as long as might be 
eceſſary for redreſſing the grievances of the nation 
deputation was ſent with this addreſs to the King. 
le declared [x] that he could give no anſwer at the 
me to their petition ; but that they ſhould know his 
Itentions in Scotland. The parliament, was, in the 
jean time, further adjourned by proclamation. 


Though the Earl of Seafield, and other ſervants of A general 
je Crown, had been, for a whole year, employed ferment. 


gaining, with promiſes and penſions, the members 
the Scotiſh parliament, the clamours of the people 
ade more proſelytes, than the bribes employed by 
e King, The current ran rapidly in one way; 
hiſt the diſaffected added their own force to the vio- 
nce of the ſtream. The general cry was, that the 
eedbm of debate was moſt effectually ruined, the 
am of right invaded, and a private power uſurped 
er the parliament, The King, they juſtly obſerv- 
 allumed more than a negative by theſe unconſtitu- 
nal adjournments. A bill is defeated by the firſt. 
the latter, the right of giving advice, one of the 
tat ends of all parliaments, is utterly prevented and 
nurned. In this diſpoſition of the people in gene- 
the lower fort became outrageous. Upon ſome 
zue intelligence received at Edinburgh, of an ad- 
"ge gained by their countrymen at Darien, over 
Spaniards, the populace committed every ſpecies 
of 


[x] June 11. 
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CHAP. of exceſs and inſult againſt the officers of the gOvert. 
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fo tl 


IV. ment. The King was, not unjuſtly, deemed a pam 5 
= againſt the African company; and his name was treu 
1700. ed with indecency, and his authority with content - 
A national addreſs was, in the mean time, encourage * ; 


Violence of 


the diſcon- 
tented, 


IoaQtivity 
of the late 
King. 


midſt of the clamours raiſed upon this freſh intel. 


Creaſe. 


their cauſe againſt a government, which by denyit 


on every ſide; and tranſmitted to every borough an 
county for ſignatures and names. 5 
To add to the general ferment, advices arri 
from Spain, that ſeveral of the adventurers in Darien 
had been ſent to that country and condemned as yy. 
rates. That the chief proofs brought againſt then, 
were the proclamations of the governors of the Engl 
colonies, by the expreſs commands of the King, cor 
taining a formal diſavowal of the legality of the ſettl 


the 
erre 
Nth 
ucce 
that 
el, 


ment; together with words, diſclaiming the under 4 
taking of the Scots, expreſſed by William himſelf Wh... 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador; and tranſmitted, in writing . 
by that miniſter to the council of the Indies. In Mee K 


gence, William endeavoured, in vain, to ſoothe thi 
Scots into ſome temper, by a letter to the Diked 
Queenſberry. 'The national flame continued to ik 
The diſcontented members talked of fitting 
by force, and of forming themſelves into a convential 
They even affirmed, that the army was ready to jal 


protection, had no right to obedience, That the 
wanted nothing but money to deelare the throne wi 
cant; to reſtore the late King, or to confer the cron 
on ſome other Prince, more inclined than the preſeth 
to ſupport the juſt claims of the nation [V]. 
Theſe diſcontents, fo favourable to his views, we 
not capable of rouzing the late King, from the lethat 
gy into which he had fallen, ever ſince the treaty d 
Rifwick. Rendered careleſs by misfortunes, weight 
down with years, and unmanned by his own religion 
enthuſiaſm, he had reſigned every expeCtation of ft 


ining his crowns. To the reſolution of tranſport ber 
himfeltinto England, he ſeems to have till adhered Yor. 

had William, as was generally apprehended, jog 
KT 4 


[v] Mancheſter's Correſpondence. Cole's coll. 
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io the diſorders that had long threatened his diffolution. CHAP. 
But though he had reſigned all hopes, with regard to "IV. : 
Wt imſelf, James never doubted but his fon would, on 


Jay, recover the crowns which he himfelf had loſt. 


De thought that the objeCtions to himſelf, proceeded. 


ither from the views of a few leading men, or the 
errors of the populace, who were animated with an 
nthuſiaſm ſimilar to his own. He deemed the lineal 
vecefſion ſo eſſential, and even neceſſary to monarchy, 
hat things muſt, in courſe, fall back to their old chan- 
el, when the terrors of his own return, and the preſ- 


ure of William's ambition, were both removed rom 


e nation Z J. | 

The death of the only fon of his danghter, the Deathofthe 
rinceſs of Denmark, and the only perſon, after her 8 - . 
Kojal Highneſs, included in the new ſettlement of ß 
lhe crown, ſeemed to favour the expectations of the 
te King. The Duke of Glouceſter, as he was com- 

only called, though his patent was never made out, 

om a ſuperſtitious prejudice againſt that title, had ar- 

red at the eleventh year of his age. On his birth- 

ay, the twenty-fourth of July, he fell ill of a malig- 

ant fever. His conſtitution, which was tender and 

eble, ſoon ſunk under the violence of his diforder ; 

d he expired, at Windfor, on the night of the 
enty-ninth of the month. Though, as is uſual with 

pard to princes who die in youth, much has been 

d of his parts and acquirements, he was little lament- 

I by the nation, and leſs by the King. The people 

ere diſcontented with the government, and rendered 

relels of its concerns, through the different views 

the parties into which they were divided; and 

lam, who had never any affeQion for the mo- 


treat) "or, was not, perhaps, much diſpleaſed to ſee her 
, weignWuence weakened by the death of the ſon. A pre- 
1 religo report, that the Princeſs had ſent, very clan- 
on of e inely, an expreſs to notify the demiſe of her ſon 
anſporti ter father, might contribute to leſſen the concern 
* —_— N of 
d, ye 


u] Contin. of James 11's Memoirs, MS. 


coll. 


—— The King having paſſed three months in Hollan, 
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C H AP. of William for the loſs which the kingdom had (i; 
IV. tained [A]. | | 9 


1700. returned, on the nineteenth of October, to Englanl. 
Death of the Unwilling to meet a parliament that had oppoſed hin 
K. ot Spain. in all his vie ws, he prorogued that aſſembly tothe 
twenty firſt of November; and, after a further yr. 

rogation, diſſolved them, before the end of the en 

The face of affairs in Europe had ſuffered, in the 

mean time, a very important change. Charles the 

Second, King of Spain, having ſo long ſtruggled with 

diſtempers, yielded at length to their force, and died, 

'on the firſt of November. The reſentment which he 

had conceived againſt the authors of the ſecond treaty 

of partition, ſeemed to have haſtened the death of thi 

feeble Prince; while, at the ſame time, it produced 

the moſt deciſive meaſure in all his reign. Having re 

ſolved to prevent the projected partition of his dom. 

nions, the only difficulty lay in the appointment of u 

univerſal heir. His inclination pointed to the family 

of Auſtria. But the Pope, whom he conſulted by le- 

ter, and afterwards the clergy of Spain, at the ini 

gation of the Cardinal Portocarrero, induced that ſi 

perſtitious Prince to nominate the Duke of Anjou, tit 

ſecond fon of the Dauphin, his ſucceſſor in all his « 
minions [B]. Re 

His will ia In the will, which was dated on the ſecond of Oat 

favour of ber, the King acknowledged the right of his ſiſter, ti 

2 of Infanta Maria Thereſa, Queen of France, and mt 

J. ther of the Dauphin. He alſo acknowledged il 

right of his aunt, Anne of Auſtria, the mother of t 

French King; and conſequently the right of the Ju 

Phin, as the only heir, by the laws of the king 

To prevent an alarm in Europe, at the union of ſuc 

extenſive dominions to France, the Dauphin's ſec 

ſon was called to the throne of Spain. Until! 

Prince ſhould arrive at Madrid, and even till he 

of age, a council of regency, with the Queen #! i 

head, were nominated for the adminiſtration of affal 


Upon the demiſe of Charles, the regency 1 


| [a] Lamberty, tom. i. [3] De Torcy, tom. 


. „ 
ench King, and, at the ſame time, ordered the will C H A P. 
Jo be delivered to that Prince, by the Spaniſh ambaſſa- IV. 
lor reſiding at his court. Lewis conſulted his council 
| which it was reſolved to drop the ſecond partition 1700. 
reaty, and to adhere to the teſtament of the late King 


. 
MP 


and, 
and, 
| hin 


oe Spain. A war, it had been always foreſeen, was 
pro. he inevitable conſequence of the death of that Prince 
year, Wd the court of France wiſely concluded, that it was 
n the uch eaſier to keep poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom, 


s thi virtue of the will, than to conquer and retain the 


| with hare allotted to the Dauphin, by the treaty concluded 

dieh ich England and the States [oJ]. 
ich he Lewis the Fourteenth joined to theſe reaſons, one Lewis ns 
treaty der of equal weight. Should he refuſe the bequeſt uf“ ME 
of wude to his grandſon of the crown, all the dominions 

oduce BE Spain muſt have fallen into the hands of the Em- 

ing terör, the hereditary rival of the power of his family. 

s dome very courier that brought the will to France, had 

nt of en ordered, in caſe of the refuſal of that court, to 

fam oceed to Vienna, with a tender of the throne to the 

d bye hauke. This circumſtance would have again re- 

he inte ed the power poſſeſſed, by the houſe of Auſtria, in 


that ſu 
1101, the 
1 his « 


e days of Charles the Fifth, when the united weight 
Spain and the empire had almoſt proved fatal to the 
ench monarchy. Theſe reaſons coinciding with the 
bition of Lewis, he flattered himſelf, that the war, 


of Oh ich muſt otherwiſe have been kindled in Europe, 
faſter, ü leaſt to be dreaded on the grounds which he now 
and wi choſen. The reſolution adopted for accepting the 
.doed lin France was followed by the precaution of form- 
her of US alliances abroad. Lewis entered into a treaty with 
f the Du King of Portugal, with the Dukes of Savoy and 
> Kinga. The latter of theſe Princes received a 
jon of Wench garriſon into his capital. The allies of France, 
in's (cn the ſide of Germany, were the Duke of Brunſwick 
Uni) olfermbuttle, the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, and the 
till be od of Munſter. The Ele&or of Bavaria, then 
een Al tn mor of the Netherlands, and his brother the 
on of aff Mor of Cologn, were uncles to the new King 
wrote bi pair, and reſolved to maintain his right to the 


Fren Wh b : 


N 2 ; The 


7, tom.“ le] De Torey, tom. i. [o] Ibid, 
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CHAP. The King of England and the States of the Unite 
IV. Provinces affected to be highly offended, at the breid 
made by Lewis the Fourteenth on the ſecond treaty 
1700- partition. But they were in no condition to fuppar; 
＋ 4 at preſent, their reſentment with any deciſive meafur 
peror. They obſerved, therefore, a cautious filence ; whit 
the Emperor, poſſeſſed of leſs power of revenge tla 
either, made a great deal of noiſe [E]. Perplexe 

and rendered undeciſive by his diſappointments, Ley. 
pw was, for ſome time, uncertain what meaſures þ 
hould adopt to poſſeſs himſelf of an object, of whid 
he had been unexpectedly deprived. He, at lengh 

fixed on the Milaneſe, which he claimed as a fief d 

the empire. On the twenty-ſecond of November, l 

iſſued his mandate to the inhabitants of that duch 

which they were to obey on pain of being confiderd 

as rebels. This reſolution was more calculated i 

raiſe the ridicule than the terror of the houſe of Bait 

bon, on that ſide. He was in want of every reſoum 

of war. Without money at home, without alliand 

abroad; and as irreſolute in his conduct, as he u 

_ deſtitute of powerand full of pride [F]. _ 
2 % But though the French King had nothing immed 
reſerve a Ately to fear from the reſentment of the Empero, 
good under- Own Precautions againſt a war haſtened its approi 
wan 85 10. During theſe tranſactions, one deren 21 
W Jew, refided at Madrid, in the double capa 
of agent for England and the States of Holland. J 
chief view of William, being to preſerve the baff 
in Flanders, in the hands of the Dutch, and to ptet 
the Netherlands from being annexed to the crow 
France, he ordered Schonenburgh to ſignify t0 
regency, his earneſt deſire of living on the tooting 
their en amity with the court of Spain; and 
inſinvate, at the ſame time, his expectations, tha 
barrier in Flanders ſhould be preſerved in its pi 
form. The regency, or, as they were called, 
Junto, had abandoned the fate of Spain to the abt 
tion of France. They knew the weaknels of ted 


* 


[ 


(=] Stanhope to Mancheſter, Dec. 10. IT] dl 
to Mancheſter, Mancheſter to Vernon, Des. 18. 
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CH AP. indiſcretion, was removed, by the title of Lord Hal. 
IV. fax, into the houſe of lords [x]. The King manifed, 

ly trimmed between the two parties. He hoped u 
divide the Whigs, by retaining ſome of them in g. 
fice. He expected to ſoften the oppoſition of th 
Tories, by admitting a few of their leaders into tþ 
_ vacant departments of the miniſtry. _ . 

The Scotih While the King was making preparations for mee. 
parliament . | : | 1 Sax. a 
reconciled, ing the new repreſentatives of England, on good term 
ais miniſters in Scotland were employed, in reconci. 
ing the parliament of that kingdom to the views of th 

crown. The national addreſs, for the meeting of py 

liament, which had been promoted with ſuch eagerneh 

by the diſcontented, was defeated by the King's 9. 

dering that aſſembly to meet before the addreſs wa 
preſented. On the twenty-eighth of October, th 
parliament met accordingly; and the King's lee 

was, in every reſpect, well calculated to allay tt 

ferment, which had ſo long prevailed in the nat 

It was conceived in the mot ſoft and inſinuating tem 

The King promiſed his reſolution to give his aſſa 

to all acts for the better eſtabliſhing the -governme 

of the church, the ſecurity of perſonal liberty, a 

more eſpecially for repairing the loſſes and promotiy 

the intereft of the African and Indian companies. 8 

laid the want of protection, which they had exper 

enced before, on the neceſſity impoſed upon him 

by the ſtate of Europe. But as that ſtate was ny 

changed, he was determined to ſupport to the uim 

their rights and their claims. Though this cond 

ſcending expedient had, at firſt, no viſible effedt 

the indignant humour of the Scots, yet, by the ct 

currence of ſecret practices on the members, 1t« 

tributed to ſooth, at laſt, the parliament into a pert 
compliance with the views of the crown. The 

ger the ſeſſion continued the more ground was gill 

by the miniſtry; till, at length, in the month of 

nuary, the ſtorm, which threatened the repoſe off 

tain, was entirely laid. | 


1701. 


ö 
[x] Dec. 4. 
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CH A P. elections. But the matter of right was decided by 
IV. + favour more than by its merit; every diſpute becom. 
ing rather a trial of the force of parties than the ob. 
1701. je& of impartial deciſion, The Tories having di. 
| covered their ſuperiority, by the election of a ſpeaker 
of their own party, are ſaid to have uſed their poyg 

in a manner leſs ſuitable to juſtice, than to their ow 
prejudices againſt the Whigs; and to have, thu, 
weakened ſtill more their opponents, by depriving 

many of them of their ſeats in the houſe. But the 
charge of injuſtice might probably have been tram 

ferred to the other fide, had their power equalled their 
animoſity againſt their rivals. The paſſions of il 
being inflamed by theſe conteſts, the great bufinek 
recommended by the King was, for ſome days, cither 
entirely forgotten, or commanded only the feconday 

care of the commons [L]. | 5 

Steps te- Notwithſtanding this ſeeming inattention to the by 
ward a war. ſineſs of the nation, the parliament had not yet diſc 
vered any part of that animoſity, which their pred 

ceſſors had exhibited againſt the King. On the fou, 

teenth of February, they reſolved to. aſſure his Mx 

jeſty, that they would ſupport his government, ad 

take ſuch effectual meaſures as might beſt conduce ty 

the intereſt and ſafety of England, the preſervationd 

the Proteſtant religion, and the peace of Europe 
Though the King in ſecret wiſhed, and had probadj 
determined, when circumſtances ſhould ariſe, to qu 

rel with France, for departing from the ſecond tral 

of partition, he durſt not avow his ivclinations for 

war, upon a foundation univerſally unpopular. H 
however, took advantage of the general afſurancd 

made by the commons, and, with his anſwer to thei 
addreſs, laid before them a memorial, which he f. 

ceived from the envoy-extraordinary of the States 
Holland. This memorial, fabricated, perhaps, ' 
conjunction with William himſelf, contained ſur 

of the hoſtile diſpoſition of France, by the motion 

her troops on the ſide of Flanders, together with f. 
eventual requiſition. of the ſuccours from England i 
pulated by treaty. The King demanded the adwce! 


[L] Journals 


Inn i. 


} is tothe latter, he deſired their aſſiſtance [M]. 
view to the treaty of partition, had addreſſed the 


ween his Majeſty and any other Prince or ſtate, ſince 

he late war. But when they received the anſwer to 

heir general addreſs, they demanded the treaty be- 

ween England and the States, ſigned on the third of 
arch 1677, together with all the renewals of the 

reaty ſince that period. The King complied, and 
Ine houſe addreſſed him on the twentieth of Febru- 
ry [x], to enter into ſuch negociations, in concert 
ith the States and other potentates, as might conduce 
o the preſervation of the peace of Europe. They 
ſured him, at the ſame time, of their ſupport and 
ſiſtance, for the performance of the treaty concluded 
n the year 1677, between England and the States of 
je United Provinces. William ſeized, with eager- 
ek, the general aſſurances made in this addreſs. He 
hanked the commons in terms expreſlive of his ap- 
robation of their conduct; and he ſeems, though 
ls deſigns were then unknown, to have uſed great 
(dreſs in reconciling the nation, by degrees, to a 


ation dar. 


commons, on the firſt part of the memorial; and, C H A P. 


On the fifteenth of February, the commons, with — 


: All ti 
ing, to lay before them all the treaties concluded be- N 


Euro WR To ſecure the aſſiſtance of parliament, by exciting Melfort's 


roballyPcir fears from France, the King had communicated, | 
to que ie days before, an intercepted letter from the Earl 
q neu Melfort to his brother the Earl of Perth, concern- 
ns for e ſome wild and exploded projects for replacing James 
ar. Han on the throne, Melfort having incurred the 
CurarcaWike of the adherents of the late King, on account 
f to the dis violence and abſurdity, had been diſmiſſed from 
ch he + {ervice of that Prince. James was now directed 
States 0 his councils by the Earl of Middleton, a man of 
chaps, I derate principles in politics, a Proteſtant in hicre- 
1 forme on, and poſſeſſing conſiderable abilities in buſineſs. 
tions be letter, alluding chiefly to paſt tranſactions, con- 
with ü ed no material information. Though the lords 
gland ned it worthy of an addreſs to the King, the com- 
advice“ mons, 


lu] Feb. 17. [x] Feb. 20. 


houſes. 
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Settlemeat 


_ abſolute neceſſity for making a freſh declaration of the 
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CHAP. mons, with more dignity, paſſed it over with W j 
contempt it deſerved. They, however, refoly, can 
upon other conſiderations, to place the navy on a f. port 
701. ſpectable footing. They voted unanimouſly [o], thy the 
ſuch perſons as ſhould advance five hundred thou vitk 

pounds for the ſervice of the fleet, ſhould receive {x cou 

per cent. intereſt, and be repaid the principle out « men 


tne firſt aid to be granted in the preſent ſeſſion. The 
allo reſolved, on the twenty-ſixth of February, tha 
thirty thouſand men ſhould be employed in the ſervice 
of the year [p]. | 
Though the ſettlement of the crown was a matte 
of the utmoſt importance to the nation, the lower 
houſe were neither early in their attention to that bi- 
ſineſs, nor expeditious in bringing it to a concluſion 
On the third of March, the commons reſolved, that 
to preſerve the peace and happineſs of the kingdom, 
and to ſecure the eſtabliſhed religion, there was 


limitation of the crown in the Proteſtant ſucceſſion; 
and that proviſion ſhould be made for the ſecurity d 
the rights and liberties of the ſubje& . The latter 
part of the reſolution was ſuggeſted by the Tori, 
who had been uniformly accuſed by their rivals d 
high principles of monarchy. They affirmed, thu 
the nation was in ſo much haſte when they ſettled tit 
preſent government, that many ſecurities were oe 
looked, which might have prevented much miſchiei 
They therefore moved, that the conditions of g 
vernment ſhould be ſettled before the perſon ſhould 


effect 
ecurit. 
eſolve 
he cro 
dcotlan 
ent. 

nder t 


ould | 


nominated, leſt what really was meant for the good hat tt 
the ſubject, ſhould be aſcribed to any diſlike to eman 
Prince on whom the election ſhould fall. This ſauWP'hed. 
tary expedient was conſtrued by the Whigs into 2 Her of! 
ſign of defeating the meaſure, by protracting the bul*flon | 
neſs But the motion was ſo popular in itſelf, and Wine, t 
conſonant to the principles which they themſeheepecti; 
profeſſed, that they could not oppoſe it, though! don ſt 
came from their political enemies. e heir 
| | 1 1 Pon th, 
lore t 


lo] Feb. 19, [r] Feb. 26. [q] March z. 


WIL LD:1- AM -- Ht. 1 


in a committee of the whole houſe, the commons C H A P. 
came to further important reſolutions, which were re- IV. 
ported; and, with a few amendments, approved, or 
me twelfth of March. They reſolved, that all affairs, 1701. 
with regard to government, cognizable in the privy © 
council, ſhould be tranſaQed there, and ſigned by the of the ſub- 
members. That no perſon whatſoever, not a native ject. 

of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or dominions be- 

Wonging to theſe kingdoms, or who was not born of 

Engliſh parents beyond ſeas, though ſuch perſon is 
naturalized, ſhould be capable of receiving any grant 

om the Crown, or office under the King. That in 

We event of the crown's deſcending or being trans- 


he 
ec 
fe. 
hat 
an( 
| Ni 
t of 
hey 
that 
vice 


atter 


owe : : . 
+ by. erred to a foreigner, the Engliſh nation ſhould not 
uon de obliged, without the conſent of parliament, to 
that enter into any war, for the defence of territories not 
dom, epending on the crown of England. That whoſo- 
74; rer ſhould come to the poſſeſſion of the throne, ſhould 


jon in communion with the church of England. 

hat no pardon ſhould be pleadable to any impeach- 

ent in parhament [R]. 

To theſe votes they added others, which ſeemed to The Prin- 


pf the 
eſſion; 
rity d 


e lattel 


Tories, eed on the reigning Prince, while they provided ceſs Sophia 
vals A ecurities againſt his ſucceſſors in the throne. They 9 
ed, mu eſolved that no perſon who ſhould hereafter come to on, 

tled webe crown, ſhould go out of the dominions of England, | 
e overÞcitland, or Ireland, without the conſent of parlia- 

niche rent. That no perſon who ſhould poſſeſs an office 

of z nder the King, or receive a penſion from the Crown, 

hould d bculd be capable of ſerving in the houſe of commons. 

a good bat the commiſſions of the judges ſhould be rendered 

ce to ti Manent, and their falaries aſcertained and eſta- 

"his (lu ned. That the Princeſs Sophia, Ducheſs-Dowa- 

nto 2 er of Hanover, ſhould be declared the next in ſuc- 

the bullion to the crown of England, after the reigning 


ng, the Princeſs of Denmark, and the heirs of their 
eſpective bodies. That the further limitation of the 
own ſhould be reſtricted to the Princeſs Sophia and 
he heirs of her body, being Proteſtants; and that, 
on theſe reſolutions, a bill ſhould be brought in 
Fore the houſe [s]. The bill was accordingly 

| preſented, 
[x] March 12. [s] Ibid. 


CHAP. 


cidents, it paſſed, on the fourteenth of April, and wy 
1701. ſent up to the lords [TI. - OF 
as the Pro- 
reftant peer ſucceed to the throne of England, was the nearef 
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preſented, by Mr, Conyers, on the laſt day of March, 
and though it met with obſtruction, from various ig. 


The Princeſs Sophia, thus eventually ele del ty 


perſon of the royal line, who was not already unde | 
a legal incapacity of poſſeſſing the crown. An expreſ 
act of parliament had excluded all Roman Catholig 
from the ſucceſſion; and all the deſcendants of Charl; 
the Firſt, except William and the Princeſs of De: 
mark, were of the Popiſh perſuaſion. The pai, 
ment, therefore, were obliged to return to the poſle- 
rity of James the Firſt in another line; and to Sophy, 
as grand-daughter to that Prince, by his daughter 
Elizabeth, who had been married to the unfortunate 
King of Bohemia. Though the ſame power which 
conferred on the Princeſs the ſucceſſion of the Crow, 
might, with equal juſtice, have placed any other pe 
fon on the throne, the parliament choſe to adhere, i 
ſome degree, to the royal blood, as committing the 
leaſt outrage on monarchy, to which a majority d 
themſelves were attached from principle. A different 
conduct might, for a time, have deprived the ele 
Sovereign of the reverence which moſt men, bon 
under monarchies, pay to the hereditary line. bi 
the influence ariſing from the diſpoſal of an immenk 
revenue, had, even then, placed the power of tl 
Sovereign on a much more ſolid foundation, than ti 
feeble prerogative derived, by hereditary princes, fun 
the opinion of the people. ; 
This conſideration had certainly its weight with 
preſent parliament, in limiting the force of the exe 
tive power, in the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion. \ 
the crown which they conferred was a voluntary 9% 
they had a right, if they choſe, to deprive it of 1 

unneceſlary ornaments, and even of ſome of its jeu 
But power had turned it into another channel ; andt 
mounds which were reared, became, in a mani 


uicleſs, as the waters ceaſed to riſe on that ſide. Th 


Ir] Journals, April 14. 
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ch: Crown was deſtined, from the very exertions made by CHAP. 

in. the people againft its exorbitant claims, to acquire in IV. 

wa influence, what it loſt in prerogative. Authority, by 
theſe means, loft gradually its terrors and its inſolence. 1701. 

4 » power had ceaſed to be ſplendid ; but it became per- 

are manent and irreſiſtible : and mankind may be imper- | [| 
ade N ceptibly ſurrounded with the toils of deſpotiſm, while 3 
pres they have the vanity to think themſelves fre. | 
ole The parliament having placed the important buſi- Proceedings i 
rl; ness of the ſucceſſion in a way of being ſecured, be- * 
Dev: gan to inquire into domeſtic miſmanagements, and the f on 
alin conduct of the Crown, with regard to foreign powers. iſt 
ole They had already provided for the credit of the na- if 
his, tion. They had placed the navy on a formidable I 
ihre Wooting, by granting large ſupplies. It, however, had i 
tunate een evident, that the King wiſhed leaſt for their = 
which {WWſiitance in the latter line. But the majority ſeemed I 
rome no means willing to gratify their Sovereign, in the 4 
er pets eint of an immediate increaſe of the land- forces of i 
re, i he kingdom. In their meaſures conſequent upon the | 
ing the eſolution of adhering to the treaty with the Dutch in 

rity d WF 077, the commons made a ſhew of aiding the King, 


thout offending the nation. They reſolved, that 


eledei velve battalions, then in Ireland, ſhould be made up, 
u, bon With new levies, to ten thouſand men; and ſent to the 
e. Bu of the States. But they, at the ſame time, re- 
mment F elved, that no new levies ſhould be made, in Ireland 


of m elſewhere, to ſupply the twelve battalions now to 

de tranſported beyond ſeas [V]. | 

es, fol The preſent diſtruſt of the King, was followed by Lords ad- 
nmadverſions on his former conduct. The lords, dreſs againft 


with 8 a1ing addreſſed the throne, for the late treaties, © Paltitt 
je exec beſe, together with other important papers, Were 
non. ud before them, about the middle of March. Hav- 


rary ge, in a committee of the whole houſe, examined 
he treaties of partition, they agreed upon an addreſs, 

its jen {WW otaining bitter refleQions on their tendency. They 
; and Wonplained, that the laſt treaty with the French 
, manVt ing, had been huddled up without being laid before 
lament, though then actually fitting; and even 


without 


[v] Journals of the commons. 
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CH AP. without being conſidered in council; circumſtanee, | 
IV. unjuſt in their nature, as the meaſures themſelie 
> were fatal in their conſequences. They inſinuatec 
1701. that the treaty had probably been the cauſe of th 
will in favour of the Duke of Anjou. That the ce, 
ſion of Sicily, Naples, ſeveral ports in the Mediter- 
ranean, the province of Guipuſcoa, and the duchy of 
Lorrain, as ſtipulated, in favour of France, by th 
laſt treaty, was contrary to the pretence of the treay 
itſelf; the profeſſed object of which was, the peace 
and ſafety of Europe. They requeſted his Majch 
to require and admit, for the future, in all matters 
importance, the advice of his natural born ſubjed 
and, for that purpoſe, to conſtitute a council, to who 
all ſuch foreign and domeſtic affairs as coneerned either 
his Majeſty or his dominions, might be referred {| 
The King's anſwer was moderate and prudent, | 
contained a brief evaſion, conceived in handlome 
terms. He owned, that the addreſs contained a mit 
ter of very great moment; and that he would take 
care, that all treaties he might conclude, ſhould he 

for the honour and ſafety of England [W]. 
The King's The King having perceived, at the beginning d 
pr<dent ma- the ſeſſion, that the current of parliament was likel 
or the com. to ſet powerfully againſt his meaſures, had reſold 
moss. to fall down with the ſtream. He had filled the u. 
cant offices with ſome of the high-church party: It 
was now determined not to exaſperate, as he couldnt 
ſoothe the commons. They had already, in vari 
reſolutions, rendered manifeſt their diſapprobationd 
the King's late meaſures, and exhibited a diſtruſt d 
his future conduct. William, however, exhibit 
publicly no ſymptom of diſpleaſure, at the condudd 
the majority. He had, now, turned his though 
wholly upon war. In ſeveral meſſages to the col 
mons, he communicated the negociations abroad, I 
terms which plainly inſinuated, that they were at 08 
ineffectual and near their end. He was ſupported 0 
his preſent views by the leaders of the Whigs at hot 


and, through his own management, by the 2 


1] Jo 
[v] Journals of the lords, [wi Ibid. - | April 
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om abroad. The firſt expected to regain the ad- CH AP. 
W :otages which they had loſt, in the confuſions of war; IV. _ 
Wd the latter were either led by the influence of the e, mms 
Wig, in their councils, or ſwayed by views of their 1701. 
Wn Memorial regularly followed memorial to Wil- 

Wim; and he, as regularly, with meſſage after meſ- 


* ige plied the commons [x]. 


hy A majority, however, being equally averſe with erg 
Peir conſtituents, from a renewal of war, the com- 
ea i d ; : 

e ons reſolved, without one diſſenting voice, upon a 


Wote of advice to the King. Inſtead of agreeing with , 
Wis meſſage [VI], that all negociations ſeemed to be at 
end, they requeſted the King to carry on the ne- 
oeiations, in concert with the States; and they, at 


jel 
rs 0 


eQsz 


br. We ſame time, promiſed to enable, effectually, his | | 
To lajeſty to ſupport the treaty, concluded in the year | 


5%, with the United Provinces. Upon a debate, on 
e treaties of partition, they expreſſed their higheſt 
lapprobation of both, in reſolutions as well as in 
fords, They addreſſed his Majeſty to remove the 
arl of Portland [Zz], the Lord Somers [A], and the 
ord Halifax, from his preſence and councils for ever ; 
wing ordered them to be impeached at the bar of the 
uſe of lords. Theſe violent meaſures, as they were 


n. |t 
dome 
mm 
d tale 
uld be 


ning d 
s likelf 


«ord i led by the Whig-party, produced a counter-addreſs 

the men the lords z a majority of whom had been gain- 

1. be | by the joint influence of the Court and the perſons | 

ould cuſed. The King, to avoid any conteſt with the 

ve nmons, paſſed over the addreſs of the peers in 

WH ww The firſt proceeded on articles to maintain 

Aro Ae impeachments, in which the piracies of captain 

"«hibite dd, under the ſanction of the broad ſeal, and his 

ndud ns manned and furniſhed by his Majeſty's ſhips, 
thou” not the leaſt extraordinary [BJ]. 

the colt While the King choſe to make no reply tothe lords, Proceedings 
broad, if prudently returned a ſoothing anſwer to the com- of the com- 
re at ON 8 But though they preſented an addreſs of thanks, * 
yportel ere not to be entirely gained. To ſupport their 


e Dole 
{rol 


n reſolutions to enable the King to adhere to the 
treaty 


f Journals, March 22. [v] March 27. {z] April. 


id. pril 14. [S] Journals, 
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CHAP. treaty of 1677, they voted three fhillings in the pou 


IV. 
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on land. But they applied the ſavings on the civil lf, 


◻ to the current fervice. The fifty thouſand pounds 4 


1701. 


Artifice of 
the court, 


lotted as a dower to King James's Queen, had he 
hitherto retained by William, in his own hands, und 
various pretences; and more than twenty thoufu 
pounds had reverted to the crown, by the deaths 
the Duke of Glouceſter. Theſe ſums, making in 4 
near one hundred thouſand pounds, were applied, aft 
a violent conteſt with the adherents of the Court, (6 


ward the payment of the public debts. During tra 


actions fo unfavourable to the views of the King, mi 
who wiſhed to regain his favour and ſecure his conh 
dence, endeavoured to rouze the nation to a deſire ſi 
war. A difference between the two houſes had ben 
fomented ro favour this deſign. But the people hit 
been hitherto unconcerned ſpectators of the conteſ 
which agitated the parties in parliament. 

In all governments that have any tinQure of fre 
dom, the voice of the nation is generally the ſtandul 
to which public meaſures are formed. Juntos in off 
as well as excluded faQions, adapt their conduct 
this great criterion; and when the nation are not rot 
ed to forward the private views of either, by meal 
of favourite prejudices, they both endeayour to excl 
the clamours of the populace, or to gain them tothe 
reſpective parties, through the channel of their ie 
Though the reſolutions of the houſe of commons ws 
hitherto calculated to pleaſe the nation, the exclud 
party, together with ſome of thoſe ſervants who vel 
W acquainted with the King's mind, infuſed gr 
ally into the people a wild ſuſpicion of their repreſt 
tatives. That aſſembly, who had eyidently {ecul 
the liberties of the ſubjec, by the limitations inf 
act of ſettlement, were cenſured as attached to 2 
tem of arbitrary power. Thoſe who called a pv 
tant ſucceſſor to the crown, were accuſed of favou! 
the popiſh line; and men who endeavoured to aff 
as good huſbands of the treaſure of i the nation, i 
ſtigmatized as enemies to the public. Though | 
regard to many individuals, thoſe charges might 5 
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ea, in ſome meaſure, founded on fact, the means C H AP. 
ed to impreſs the nation with a bad opinion of the 


1 tion IV. 
bol, were highly unjuſtifiable. * 

bett The firſt meaſure taken for rouzing the nation to K 1701. 
ae ardour for war, exhibited itſelf in the county of — 1 * 
ua ent. The grand, jury and other gentlemen and free- 

un gers had aſſembled at Maidſtone, on the twenty- 

in th of April; and through the management of the 


therents of the King, preſented to the houſe of com- 
ns what was deemed a hbel, in the form of a petiti- 
[c]. The houſe voted the petition to be ſcandalous, 
ſolent, and ſeditious, tending to deſtroy the conſti- 
tion of parliament, and to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed 
Svernment. The perſons who preſented the paper 
re delivered over into the cuſtody of a ſerjeant at 
s; and, upon a ſuſpicion of an intended reſcue, 
mmitted to the gate-houſe. "Thoſe who had adviſed 
| promoted the Kentiſn petition, artfully increaſ- 
| the ferment, which this deciſive meaſure of the 
ons had raiſed. A libel fubſcribed Legion, was 
nſmitted to the ſpeaker, containing many articles of 
uſation; and charging the houſe with tyranny to 
ſubject and undutifulneſs toward the King. The 
hmons addreſſed the throne againſt the endeavours 
t had been made to raiſe tumults among the peo- 
; and they requeſted him to provide effectually, by 


exact execution of the laws, for the peace and 
mons vert y of the kingdom [D]. 5 
e exclul hile the party thus armed the prejudices of the Difference 
who valiulace againſt the commons, they found means to between the 
ſed grace the majority, which they had obtained in the . 


r repretyſe of peers. The articles againſt the impeached 

s were either conſidered as frivolous in themfelves, 

hey were but languidly maintained. The two 

Ie, at length, fell into an irreconcileable difference 

the mode of proceeding. The commons inſiſt- 

that the lords whom they had impeached, ſhould -_ 
in from voting in the upper-houſe; and that a 
mittee, from each of the houſes, ſhould meet to 

the time, manner, and order m the intended 

OL. II. O trials, 


Le] May 8. [0] Journals, May. 
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CHA P. trials. The lords refuſed the firſt demand, as it ſeen, 
IV. ed to include a condemnation before conviQtion, 7; 
——> the ſecond, they replied, that as the ſole right of Judicy 
1701. ture was in themſelves, they had alſo the ſole right toap 
point the time, manner, and order of all trials on impexch 
ments. Theſe differences filled the end of the mont 
of May, and almoſt the whole of June, with alter 
tion, conteſt, and noiſe. The peers had appoints 
days for the trials. The commons refuſed to appear; 
and the impeached lords were acquitted. The King 
in the mean time, obſerved a prudent filence, Thouy 
he was not diſpleaſed at the current, which had turn 
againſt the commons, he avoided to irritate that aſſen 
bly; and he diſmiſſed them, by prorogation, on tk 
twenty-fourth of June, in apparent good humoy 
though he, perhaps even then, had reſolved never 
meet the ſame houſe again. 
Reflections Though no houſe of commons had ever fallen u 
on the ne der the diſpleaſure of party writers in a degree equi 
uct of the , 
commons; the preſent, they certainly deſeved to meet with mat 
praiſe than cenfure. That ſeveral members had g 
vate views to promote, in their oppoſition to ti 
crown, cannot well be denied. But that the condil 
of the whole ſeemed calculated to diſcharge the dl 
of the repreſentative of the people to their count 
is equally true. Their chief demerit, in the eye 
thoſe who favoured the views of the King, was ti 
purſuing every meaſure calculated to prevent the! 
on from being engaged, as a principal, in a contine 
war; and the party, who abetted the notions af 
court, had the addreſs to rouze the reſentment oft 
vulgar in their own cauſe. Some of the proceed 
of the lower houſe, it muſt be acknowledged, 
tinQured with thoſe partialities which too often! 
grace popular aſſemblies. Whilſt they pointed 
utmoſt vengeance againſt thoſe leaders of the 
that bore a ſhare in the laſt treaty of partition, | 
Paſſed over ſome Tories, who were equally def 
that unadviſed tranſaQion. But an undeviating # 
tion to juſtice, can ſcarce ever be expected from 
inflamed with the prejudices of party. 


l I 10985 


} The conduct of William, during the ſeſſion, was C H AP. 


em- 
7; (vitable to prudence, as it was to the deſigns, that, IV. 
lice Without acknowledging them, he had adopted. The 


WV higs and Tories were inflamed againſt each other to 1701. 

Ic a degree of inveteracy, and they were alſo ſo and on that 
ally poited, that without declaring for either, he * the King 
aua proſpe& of commanding both parties. Some 


0ap 
each. 
wonth 
Tere 


ointel ders of each ſide were ſtill in office. But he choſe 
pear; A make no advances to the Whigs, nor to gratify the 
King WA ories. The two factions took different ways to ob- 
houiMWin the management of government. The firſt de- 
turn red from their principles, in their endeavours to 
 alen-WWin the King. The latter ſeemed rather inclined to 


on tht 
wou 
nevert( 


Ne their influence to their ſovereign's fear of their 
Per. William, all the while, obſerved a profound 
ence; and even after the prorogation of parliament, 
hen he reſolved to paſs over into Holland, he left the 


allen wiWvernment in ſuch mixed hands, that no judgment 


; equal old be formed to which party he moſt inclined. 

vith na On the thirtieth of June, the King left Hampton“ William is 
; had ort; and on the third of July, he arrived in the Holland. 
n to Mleſe. The battalions from Ireland, the levies from 


e condul 


| gland, and the regiments from Scotland, were in 
> the Ml 


plland before the King; who bad raiſed the Earl of 


r count Warlborough to the command of the whole. In ſome 

ne eye WiFalure prepared for war, he applied himſelf to ne- 

was Uiciations nominally calculated for preſerving peace. 

nt the A had, in the preceding April, acknowledged the 

contina King of Spain, by a letter under his own hand. 

ons af e States, after heavy complaints, had done the 

ment of e for the ſake of their commerce. But it had long 

proceed en no ſecret, that neither were willing to permit the 

edged, e of Bourbon to enjoy, in tranquillity, the vaſt 

30 often lion of power they had received in the crown of 

pointed ' an, A mock-ſhew of a treaty, in the mean time, 

f the V ployed the ſummer, The French court, though 

artition WF) ſeriouſly wiſhed for a continuance of peace, be- 1 
jally deed in a manner that ſeemed to haſten the war. I 


viating ® pairing of any happy iſſue to conferences, where 
ded from der fide would depart from their claims, D'Avaux, 
mvaflador of France at the Hague, was recalled, 
me eighth of Auguſt; having left a memorial with 
O 2 the 
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CH AP. the States, more apt to inflame their reſentment, thin Cat 


IV. to remove their fears. * 


Vill. 
with 
Duk 
4 C01 
The 
with 
acqu⸗ 
and 


= Before William paſſed into Holland, the flames 9 
1701. war had been kindled in Italy, between the Emperor 
War in Ita- and the houſe of Bourbon. The Prince de Vaude. 
l mont, governor of Milan, had obeyed the vill d 
Carpi, Charles the Second, and ſubmitted himſelf to the ney 
King. A body of French troops, at the requiſition 
of the Prince, had entered the Milaneſe. Theſe were, 

ſoon after, followed by a powerful army, and the 

Duke of Savoy, whoſe daughter was now married to 


he ng King of Spain, was declared captain. gene- rene 

= 2 tbe os. . other hand, the Ip 05 L 

iſts, under Prince Eugene, entered Italy, in the end oF 

of May, to the number of thirty thouſand men. The be 0 

Mareſchal de Catinat, as the Duke of Savoy was not Wi Th 

yet arrived, commanded the French, in conjunAion 1 f 

with the Prince de Vaudemont. They took poſſeſ kk 

ſion of the Mantuan, They poſted themſelves along * f 

the Adige. Prince Eugene, however, under the feint "fe 

of a deſign to croſs. the Po, forced the paſſage of the 72 5 

Adige, entered the entrenchments of the French at 8 

Carpi, and obliged the enemy, after having ſuffere CO 

a conſiderable loſs; to cover themſelves behind the 3 

FF left Pine bine 
and again at The retreat of the Mareſchal de Catinat left = dwers, 

Chiari, Eugene maſter of the whole country lying betwer . 

the Adige and the Adda. The Mareſchal poſted nin 3 

ſelf behind the latter river and the Oglio, to prevent gay © 

if poſſible, the Imperialiſts from entering the Mia hp 

neſe. The French, in the mean time, were jn s 

by the Duke of Savoy, who left Turin on the twee Da 

fourth of July, to place himſelf at che bead of tl * 

army. The continual checks received after the a he 

val of the commander in chief, raiſed, in the my | iſe 

Catinat, a ſuſpicion, that the misfortunes of the fe, mg 

had not altogether proceeded from the great abilities hh 
Prince Eugene. He diſpatched to court an acc. 


of his uneaſineſs, concerning the fidelity of the Du 
of Savoy. But Lewis the Fourteenth, 9 


1 time 


[E] Memoires de Fouquiere. p. 240. 
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Catinat's own impatience, the ſurmiſes which he had CH A P. 
eommunicated concerning the Duke, ſent the Mareſ- IV. 
chal de Villeroi to ſuperſede him in his command... 
Villeroi, willing upon his arrival to ſignalize himſelf 1701. 
with ſome action, entered into a concert with the 
Duke, to ſurpriſe a ſmall poſt at Chiara, occupied by 
a corps of infantry, at the head of the Imperial camp, 
The proje& was raſh, and had it even been attended. 
with ſucceſs, altogether uſeleſs. The Duke of Savo 
acquainted Prince Eugene of the deſign of de Villeroi, 
and the diſpoſition of the intended attack, The 
French, being thus betrayed, were repulſed with great 
ofs r]. The reſt of the campaign produced no acti- 
pn of any importance. The confederates quitted firſt 
he field, and retired into winter-quarters, between 
he Oglio and the Adda. | 8 
Though the ſucceſſes of the campaign were far from Negociati- 
jeing deciſive, they animated the Emperor, and gave dns of the 
eight to his negociations. He had ſecured the Elec- Peror. 
r of Brandenburgh, through the channel of his va- | 
ity, by dignifying him with the name of King. The 
races of Germany, who at firſt affected to conſider 
be war in the light of a family-diſpute for a crown, 
ere induced to depart from their propoſed neutrality, 
dhe recent victories obtained in Italy, over the 
mbined forces of France and Spain, The maritime 
wers, whoſe aid was the moſt important of all, were 
ſepared, by motives of their own, to come into the 
ews of the court of Vienna. The King of England, 
h offended with Lewis the Fourteenth, for hav- 
made him, in a manner, the tool of his ambition, 
the laſt treaty of partition, had reſolved on a war. 
he Dutch, [wayed by the influence of William, jea- 
W of their own commerce with Spain, on account 


2 advantages already obtained by France, and 
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the fd ed at the preparations made by the latter king- 
ibilitiese er frontiers, diſcovered an uncommon ea- 
| gccoul T9 or taking up arms. Denmark, gained by the 
the Dull . treaty, was ready to abet the views of the 


cribing 


ime powers, with a conſiderable body of men; 
Catinil 


O 3 and 
[et] Sep t. Tl. 
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CH A P. and if Sweden and Poland had taken no part in the in, 


tended confederacy, it was becauſe they were engaged 
vt in a war at home [6], 953 


IV. 


1701. 
Sept. 7. 


Triple alli- 


ance. 


E xhauſted 
mate of 
France 
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him, 
had 1 


that! 
and d 


The departure of D' Avaux from the Hague, in the 
beginning of Auguſt, had put an end to even the ſhey 


been! 
of treating with France, for the preſervation of the o the 
tranquillity of Europe. A fair field was now left fo Milcontri 
the negociations of the Emperor. That Prince, ind le 
proportion as he perceived the inclination of the mari. io ſuc! 
time powers for war, roſe in his demands with regard roper 
to the terms of the projected alliance. He was deter-{ountr 
mined, at firſt, to be fatisfied with nothing leſs than) rer 


ainta 
avour 
auſe 


the whole Spaniſh monarchy. But the King of Eng, 
land and the States, being reſolute to undertake forng 
more than the recovery of Flanders, as a barrier far 


Holland, and the duchy of Milan, for the ſecurity of To 1 
the Emperor, the latter Prince thought it prudent ions ol 
depart from his vaſt ſchemes. All difficulties beingccame 
thus removed, the treaty, which afterwards obtane]panith 
the name of the grand alliance, was ſigned on the ft to ti 
venth of September. The deſign avowed in the art_h':gnitr 
cles, was the procuring ſatisfaction for the Emperoiih be ſp 
in the . Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and ſufficient ſecurity tources « 
the dominions and commerce of the allies. It m no! 
alſo ſtipulated, that the King of England and Fall. 
States, might retain for themſelves whatever land t year 
cities their arms ſhould conquer, in both the U quiſitic 
dies [H]. Re , 1 | ſend t. 
Though France had foreſeen the ſtorm which be f 
now ready to burſt upon her, in all its rage, ſhe eee diſt. 
been as negligent in her preparations as ſhe was de to str 
tute of reſources, Lewis himſelf, having no incl Id atter 
tion to enter into a war, gave too much credit to ns of; 
' pacific diſpoſition of other powers. He might he bis ſe 
perceived, and he probably was not ignorant, that e bad a 
jealouſy entertained by the reſt of Europe, on ace on 
of the late acceſſion of his family to ſuch vaſt domi ole Prin 
ons, could ſcarce permit him to enjoy his good  betra 

tune in peace. But the truth is, he was cured 0 "ery 

former ambition. The caution of age had come 

1] Hig. 


le! Hiſt, dAllemagne, tom. vii, Uu] Vid. T Face 


r 


and depreſſed their ſpirit. The commerce, which had 
deen interrupted by the late war, had not yet returned 
o the old channel. His own unadviſed policy had alfo 
ontributed to impoveriſn his kingdom. His raifing 
ind leſſening the value of money, had left his people 
n ſuch a ſtate of uncertainty, with regard to their 
roperty, that they exported their ſpecie into other 
ountries ; whilſt he himſelf aſſiſted the general waſte, 


ta remitting great ſums into Flanders and Italy to 

Eng: aintain his armies; and into Germany to gain the 

ro vour of Princes, who, ſoon after, deſerted his 

er lu uſe II]. ; 5 Boy, . 285 
ivy To render his ſituation ſtill more critical, the domi- and Spain. 


ions of his grandſon, deſtitute of the means of defence, 
xecame a burden, inſtead of an aid, to France. The 
jpaniſh monarchy, vulnerable on every ſide, preſent- 
d to the enemy a weakneſs proportionable to its own 
gnitude, The finances were at a very low ebb. 
he ſpirit of the people had declined with the re- 


rity (oP urces of the nation. They could protect themſelves 
ow none, though they were deſtined to be the prey 
and al. Their ſtate was ſo wretched, that in the pre- 
nds rt year, the court of Madrid were ſcarce able, on the 


quifition of France, to equip two men of war, and 
ſend two thouſand five hundred men into Andalufia, 
the ſecurity of that province fx]. To alleviate 
ele diſtreſſes at home, the French King endeavour- 
| to ſtrengthen himſelf with alliances abroad. He 
d attempted to ſecure the Duke of Savoy, with 
[ms of great advantage to himſelf, and the marriage 
his ſecond daughter to the young King of Spain. 
e had alfo concluded a treaty with the King of Por- 
gal, on the eighteenth of June. But neither of 
oe Princes was ſincere in his engagements. The 
| betrayed the councils and armies of France, in 
very firſt campaign; and the latter deſerted - her 

15 5 alliance, 


1] Hit. de France. De Torcy. [X] Schonenburg's 
ſeſponden ce. | . 


* 


him, with its inactivity and weakneſs. His people C H A P. 
had ſcarce time to breathe, after immenſe exertions, IV. 
that had drained their coffers, exhauſted their ſtrength, ( — 
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C HAP. alliance, when her affairs began to aſſume an yy, 
IV. vourable aſpeR. | | 
—— The ſteps taken by William and the States, againf 
1701. the houſe of Bourbon, were no ſecret at the court gf 
Death of France. But intelligence of the concluſion of thy 
King James treaty could not have arrived at Verſailles, when 1 
| incident happened, which induced Lew1s, perhaps tg 
precipitately, to declare himſelf in oppoſition to Eng, 


lay, 2 
oui 
Maje 
and ſ 
tel. 

ance.” 
po pe! 
you, 


land. The unfortunate King James, having ever fine iſſelty 
the peace of Riſwick, loſt every hope of being re ny p 
ftored to the throne, had reſigned himſelf to all the hc wi 
auſterities of religious enthuſiaſm, His conſtitution, Ward [ 


though vigorous and athletic, had, for ſome time, he. 


Thi 
gun to yield to the infirmities of age, and to that me 


preate! 


lancholy, with which ſuperſtition, as well as his u. ho u 
common misfortunes, had impreſſed his mind. In the n fro: 
beginning of September, when he was, according to by mur. 
daily cuſtom, at public prayers, he fell ſuddenly invvith a 
a lethargy z and though he recovered ſoon after, lMiſclves, 
ienſes, he languiſhed, for ſome days, and expired AI! ſee 
the ſixth of September. The French King, vi elf wa 
great humanity, paid him ſeveral viſits during his fd, ha 
neſs; and exhibited every ſymptom of compaſſion, alſo pea 
| tection, and even of reſpe& [I.] Tn Ki 
Lewis XIV. Lewis being under a difficulty how to proceed Ning þ 
promiſes to the expected death of James, called a council to talaWholy | 
own his 1005 their advice, whether he ſhould own the Prince curt o 
Wales as King of Great Britain and Ireland. TW ord 
King himſelf had heſitated long on this delicate pa bene: 
But the Dauphin, the Duke of, Burgundy, and all iWmes 
Princes of the blood, declared, that it was unbeconliihe E: 
the dignity of the crown of France, not to own tO kriſti; 
the titles of the father devolved immediately upon romile 
ton [mM]. Lewis approving of a reſolution to ub ſon 
he had been of himſelf inclined, reſolved to inform eis 
dying King, in perſon, of the determination of "With thi 
council. When he arrived at St. Germains, be mina! 
quainted firſt the Queen, and then her ſon, of his ul (0 
ſign. He then approached the bed in which Jab 
95 [x] C 


f L] MS. Account of King James's Death. * 0 
tinuation of the Life of James II. 


IDR ME TIK 


* 


cuzing himſelf, began to thank his moſt Chriſtian 


ot, WW Mjeſty for all his favours, the latter interrupted him. 
and ſaid: “ Sir, what I have done is but a ſmall mat- 1701. 
the ter. But what I have to ſay is of the utmoſt import- 
n WM:nce.”? The people preſent began to retire. © Let 
too ro perſon withdraw,“ he ſaid; I come to acquaint 
ng. ou, Sir, that when God ſhall pleaſe to call your Ma- 
ine eſty from this world, I ſhall take your family into 
my protection, and acknowledge your ſon, as then 


Se will certainly be, King of Great Britain and Ire- 
land [N].“ 


who were all preſent, than this unexpected declarati- 


; murmur of applauſe, which ſeemed to be tinQtured 
With a mixture of grief and joy. Some threw them- 

elves, in ſilence, at his feet. Others wept aloud. 
All ſeemed to be ſo much affected, that Lewis him- 
it was melted into tears. James, in a kind of exta- 
7, half-raiſed himſelf on the bed, and endeavoured 
o peak. But the confuſed noiſe was ſo great, and he 
) weak, that his voice could not be heard. The 
ing himſelf, as if unable longer to bear this melan- 
holy ſcene, retired. But, as he paſſed through the 
curt of the palace, he called the officer of the guard, 
a ordered him to treat the young Prince as King, 
u benever his father ſhould expire [o]. Though 
james ſurvived this declaration but one day, he ſent 
he Earl of Middleton to Marli, to thank his moſt 
briſtian Majeſty for his kindneſs to himſelf, and his 


upon g omiſed protection to his family. Upon his death, 
o wIIO on was acknowledged by the court and the nation. 
form M ewis himſelf viſited him in form, and treated him 
n of h the name of Majeſty. But the adherents of the 
ns, he onal King, choſe not to proclaim him with the 
of his al ſolemnity, not knowing how the title of France 


would 


* Continuation of the Life of James II. [o] Ibid. 
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lay, almoſt inſenſible with his diſorder. When James, CH AP. 


IV. 


The voice of a divinity could not have made a ho is de- 
eater impreſſion on the unfortunate ſervants of James, apa _ 
O r Eat 


: : Britain and 
n from the French King. They burſt at once into Ireland. 


Preparations dor, the Earl of Mancheſter, that this tranſaction wz 
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C H AP. would be taken by that Prince, who was the only ſy, 
IV. port of his cauſe [p]. BS | 
— — "Though the Marquis de Torcy, in the name af 


1701. Lewis, endeavoured to convince the Engliſh ambaſh. 


in CC 
preſ 
great 
Eng! 
atio 
of N 
In E 
mar k 
tranl: 


for war. HD 4s 3 
no infringement on the treaty. of Riſwick, the inſul 


to William was too flagrant to be borne with patience, 
He accordingly recalled his ambaſſador from the coun 
of France; and ſent directions to the lords juſtices u 
order Pouſſin, the French envoy, to quit England 
Preparations for war were, in the mean time, made 
on every ſide, The King of Denmark ordered the 
troops, ſtipulated by the treaty of ſubſidy, te march 
through Holſtein and Hanover toward Flanden, 
The Dutch entered Juliers, with a conſiderable force, 
The French poſſeſſed themſelves of the towns on the 
Rhine, as auxiliaries to the circle of Burgundy. Nv 
thing but the mere form of a declaration was now 
wanting to conſtitute a war. The King of England 
having determined to take the field early in the ſpring, 
ſettled with the United Provinces, in the capacity 
Stadtholder, the ſtate of the war, for the following 
year. He was preſſed, in the mean time, by the Em- 
peror to break immediately with France. But be 
had lately ſuffered ſo much from the refraQorineſs d 
the Engliſh commons, that he prudently declined to 
w_ upon hoſtilities, without their approbation ail 
aid. | 
King de- But the feeble conſtitution of William was now be 
8 gry come unequal to the great exertions of his mind 
returgs, Worn out with vexation, as well as with the vigiland 
neceſſary for the management of the affairs of a 
tion, who, amidſt all their profeſſions of regard, welt 
in a great meaſure, averſe from his manner of govel 
ing, his health never ſettled and vigorous, had lo 
begun apparently to decline. The weak tate | 
which he was now reduced, had rendered him almd 
inviſible at Loo; while he was in fact the center fon 
which the affairs of Europe turned. But, nov, | 
alliance into which he had entered, and the meaſur 


[r] Mancheſter to Blathwayte. 
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jn conſequence, he was forced to adopt, rendered his C H AP. 
preſence neceſſary in England. Having brought to IV. 
reat forwardneſs, a perpetual alliance between the 
Engliſh and the Dutch, for the recovery and preſer- 701. 
ation of Flanders, he embarked, on the fourteenth 

of November, and landed, the next day, at Margate. 

In England, during the King's abſence, nothing re- 

markable happened, except the ferment which the 
trantactions of the preceding ſeſſion had raiſed between 


12nd, me parties. Having carried their conteſts into the 
nade I preſs, the people, as is uſual, when their paſſions 
| the Inte inflamed, were vehemently agitated between the 
arch eacguments and declamations of the two great parties, 
"ders the Whigs and the Tories []. | | 
force, The Whigs, however, more active or more deter- Conteſts 
n the ned than their opponents, had the addreſs to turn betusen 


he opinions of the people to forward their own de- Pr 


figns. The declaration of the French King, for the 


3 non 

gland fle of the Prince of Wales, was an incident too fa- 
ſpring, vourable to their views, to be dropt without being 
city oiſ"'<d. The vulgar were eaſily perſuaded, that thoſe 
lowing ho oppoſed the meaſures of the Crown in parliament, 
ge E. ere enemies to the King; and they were loud in 
But be their complaints againſt the proceedings and conduct of 


the houſe of commons. The ſeverity of that aſſem- 
ly to the Kentiſh petitioners, their conteſts with the 
lords, their animadverſions on the foreign tranſaQtions 


ion and 

| of goyernment were magnified, and introduced as 

now de Aproofs of their attachment to the exiled family. The 

is mindite ſettlement of the crown in the Proteſtant line, the 

vigilanc mitations, highly favourable to the liberties of the 
of a m people, impoſed upon the eventual ſucceſſion of a fo- 
d, weleeien family, were either entirely forgot or totally miſ- 

f gover Fepreſented. . Addreſſes to William, upon the inſult 

had Jo" pfered by France, were tranſmitted to him in Hol- 

- ſtate | land, Flattery, abſurdity, and folly, as is uſual, 

m alm bounded in theſe unmeaning productions. But they 

ter lo ſerved the purpoſe of the King, who had reſolved to 

3 eet no more a parliament, that had already ſhewn ſo 

meaſuſe | much 


[ Q ] Publications of the times. 
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CH A P. much averſion to the war in which he was now irrecy. 
IV. verably engaged. A 
—— On the thirteenth of November, the parliament 


1701. was diſſolved, by proclamation; and writs were iſſued 


Atans% for another to meet, at Weſtminſter, on the thintieth 


of December. The conteſts uſual in all eleQion, 
were carried to a height proportionable to the violence 
and animoſity of parties acting on the prejudices of the 
vulgar. Noiſe and tumult filled every corner of Eng. 
land, while every State in the North and Weſt of 
Europe were indefatigably preparing“ to take arms, 
The kingdoms of the Eaſt were ſtil} engaged in the 
war which Charles the Twelfth of Sweden had kin- 
dled, in the preceding year, to fruſtrate the unjuſt 
combination of his neighbours againſt his kingdom, 
Ihe defeat of the Ruſſians, in the battle of Narva, 
had rendered that active and gallant Prince a conquer- 
or the more formidable, that he ſeemed eager with 
new exploits to eclipſe the glory of the old. Hi 
victories in Poland were as rapid as the march of hi 
troops. The Ruſſians were every where routed, 2 
ſoon as ſeen; and the King himſelf, having paſſed the 
Duna, in the ſight of the enemy, and totally defeatet 
the Saxons, formed, at Birzen, the reſolution of de. 
priving King Auguſtus of the throne of Poland [x], 
A new par- The new parliament met, on the thirtieth of De 
liament. cember; and the commons, from their firſt meaſure 
ſeemed to have brought into their houſe, all the an 
moſities which had inflamed their conſtituents during 
the eleAion. But though every art had been uſed bj 
the Whigs, and ſeveral Tories had, in conſequenc, 
been deprived of their former ſeats, the latter ſeemed 
ſtill to form a majority. The firſt trial of the force 0 
the parties, was made in the choice of a ſpeaker. A 
Thomas ].ittleton, nominated by the Whigs, was" 
jected, ona diviſion; and Harley, abetted by the 1 
ries, was placed in the chair [8]. The King, be 
favoured Littleton, was deſerted in the vote by fue 
Tories as were in his ſervice. They preferred the i 


flucnce of their party, to the countenance of a oY 


[x] Hiſt. du Nord, tom. ii. [5] 216 againſt 212. 
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WAL LTA m 
whoſe reign was apparently drawing to its end. Their C H A P. 


conduct, however, had already been ſo much reſented 
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IV. 


by the King, that he reſolved to place his whole con- — 


fdence in the Whigs. He diſmiſſed Sir Charles 


Hedges from the office of ſecretary of ſtate; in which 
the Earl of Mancheſter, lately returned from his em- 


baſſy in France, was placed. The Earl of Carliſle 
ſupplanted the Lord Godolphin, at the head of the 
treaſury, The Earl of Pembroke, ſuppoſed to be a 


Whig, though he had actually correſponded with King 


James [T], was ſoon after made lord high-admiral of 
England; and the Duke of Somerſet, not much more 


ayerſe to the old cauſe, ſucceeded Pembroke as pre- 
fident of the council. 


1701. 


The commons having preſented their ſpeaker, the King's 
King made a ſpeech to both houſes from the throne. ſpeecb. 


He promiſed himfelf, he ſaid, that they were met to- 
pether full of a juſt ſenſe of the danger of Europe, and 


W high reſentment of the late proceeding of the French 


King, He expatiated upon the indignity. offered to 
imſelf and the nation, in owning and ſetting up the 
retended Prince of Wales as King of. England; and 


ge recommended to them to conſider, what further 


ſedual means might be uſed, to ſecure the ſucceſſion 
the crown in the Proteſtant line. He complained, 
hat the French King, by placing his grandſon. on the 
irone of Spain, had furniſhed himſelf with the means 
f oppreſſing Europe; and that he had ſurrounded his 
eighbours in ſuch-a manner, that though the name of 
eace had ſtill oontinued, other States were put to all 
inconvenience and expence of war. He enlarged 
1 what England had to fear from the power of the 
dule of Bourbon; and he informed the houſes, that 
) obviate . the general calamity which threatened 
riſtendom, he had concluded feveral alliances, ac- 
ding to the encouragement given him by both houſes 
parliament, He toſd them, that the eyes of Europe 
cle turned toward their deliberations; and that eve 
ng abroad was at a ſtand till their reſolutions ſhould 
down. Having flattered them with their impor- 
de, he demanded ſupplies from the commons for a 


great 


Lr] Stuart-papers. 


WI I. L IAM III. 


Crown, the King himſelf became ſenſible, that he 


the great ſchemes which he had formed. He, howe- 
ver, endeavoured to conceal the declining ſtate of his mY 


J rite views. A. fortunate coincidence of circumſtances, 
4. bad thrown the opinions of the people into the ſame 
the channel with his own. The parties, in parliament, 
ied WY vere ſo well poiſed, that in a mutual fear of each 
his WY other, they both courted the King. The animoſities 


which had always embroiled and embarraſſed his mea- 
ſures, were ſuſpended ; and he had the ſatisfaction to 
have one glimpſe of - ſerenity, in the evening of a tem- 
peſtuous reign. To continue a calm ſo favourable to 
his ſcheme of embarking England in the war, he 
ſpread reports of his recovery. But an accident acce- 
rated that diſſolution, which was apparently ad- 


8 in 
COM 
ppl. 
45 to 
reſled 
ance, 
le Da- 


endel I rancing, though by flow. degrees. On the twenty- 
cont rt of February, willing ſtill to continue his uſual 
der of iverſion of hunting, he mounted his horſe, though 
on den a languiſhing ſtate of health, and riding out from 
perſol, Kenſington towards Hampton-court, the horſe fell, 
delt nd in his fall, his Majeſty broke his right collar-bone. 


He was carried to Hampton-court, and the bone was 
Jet; but, contrary to advice, he returned the ſame 
Evening, in his coach to Kenſington. 


leath of William, bore, for ſome time, no appear- 
ance of proving fatal. On the twenty-eighth of Fe- 
| ruary, the Gazette declared, in expreſs terms, that 
regime King was perfectly recovered; and, on the ſame 
lay, he ſent a meſſage to both houſes, concerning an 


the nov "ion between the kingdoms of England and Scotland. 
in an n the firſt of March, the bill for attainting the pre- 
| conteliended Prince of Wales, received the royal aſſent by 


and ſeenemmiſſion. On the ſecond day of that month, ſuch 
jmptoms appeared, that all hopes of the King's re- 
dery were loſt. A defluxion fell upon his knee. 
he aſthma, to which he had been always ſubjeQ, 
creaſed, He breathed ſhort, and he was reſtleſs 
ng teveriſh, The two houſes, in the mean time, 

continued 


During proceedings ſo friendly to the deſigns of the CH AP. 


was not deſtined, in perſon, to carry into execution 


health, to accompliſh, with more facility, his favou- his horſe. 


This accident, though it might have haſtened the His death, 


J 
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. H AP. continued to fit. The council was aſſembled to kecein life; 
IV. the reports of the phyſicians. But, even in that er f 
— tremity, it was malicioufly remarked, that no Engliſh. U 0 
1703. man of quality had any acceſs to the King's chamber, Wi 
About five in the morning, of Sunday the eighth u = 
March, his Majeſty received the ſacrament, from th n his 
hands of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury; and at eight _ 
he expired, in the arms of one of his pages. dont | 1 
papers, which might throw conſiderable light on th os 
hiſtory of this Prince, were, with his laſt breath * 

conſigned to the hands of the Earl of Albemarle, . 
and they were probably deſtroyed by that lord. = of 
marle, whoſe original office was that of A tran cribet f 
of letters, had been employed, in the preceding monh CO 
on a ſervice of. the ſame kind. He had W 3 
the ſeventeenth of February, from Holland, with Pa 
the ſecret correſpondences which had paſſed betwet Ib 
the King and the 8 | under the ſuppoſition WT: 5 

that the latter was alſo dying. Ky 10 

1 the character given of the Prince i * 
Reflections. Orange x], in an early period of his life, ran threug er 
the whole conduct of King William, 1 wo ucatic 
the throne of England, ſome new and ſtriking. wn "_s 
were called forth, by the extraordinary pig 45 A 
filled his reign. His political cenduék, and r teh atten 
ſmion of his mind, have been varioully and oppo S 
repreſented: a thing not ſurpriſing, in a We * = 
writers have not been able to diveſt themſe wr Eh 
prejudices and partialities incident py. „ 

a jarring ſtate of opinions, this Prince mu e 
too much praiſed by the one fide, and by wal beide 
extravagantly condemned. The neareſt path tc e 28%; 

muſt certainly die between theſe two —_— ve the 

that path, though obvious, has not, hitherto, ee 

trod by hiſtorians; who have unmformly La dy the ) and 
prejudices of others, or Have been {way © 7 ire he 
own. Their proximity to the period eee ng, ff 

they wrote, may form, for many, e aaa on n and 
The paſſions of party, came glowing heat of tho"sh nc 
current of the times. Authors caught the he edel MY intrig 
-with whom they themſelves were moſt connec ; 5 
| 3 ol. II 

[x] Vol. i. p. 163. 


WILLIAM II. 


eland, was in his perſon of a middle ſize, ill - ſnaped 
n his limbs, ſomewhat round in the ſhoulders, light- 
rown in the colour of his hair and in his complexion. 
The lines of his face were hard, and his noſe aquiline. 


N . ' . oc 
4 it a good and penetrating eye threw a kind of light 
n his countenance, which tempered its ſeverity, and 


ndered his harſh features, in ſome meaſure, agree- 
Wl. Though his conſtitution was weak, delicate and 


A nfirm, he loved the manly exerciſes of the field; 
nth ad often indulged himſelf in the pleaſures, and even, 
„ netimes, in the exceſſes of the table. In his pri- 
e charader, he was frequently harſh, paſſionate, 
weth nd ſevere, with regard to trifles. But when the ſub- 


& roſe equal to his mind, and in the tumult of bat- 
e, he was dignified, cool, and ferene. Though he 


\ce A apt to form bad impreſſions, which were not eaſil 
mold moved, he was neither vindictive in his diſpoſition, 
nr obſtinate in his reſentment. NegleQed in his 


Jucation, and, perhaps, deſtitute by nature of an 
ne eance of mind, he had no taſte for literature, none 
= the ſciences, nane for the beautiful arts. He paid 
attention to muſic, he underſtood no poetry. He 
regarded learning. He encouraged no men of let- 
no painters, no artiſts of any kind: In fortifica- 
n and in the mathematics, he had a conſiderable 
pree of knowledge. Though unſucceſsful in the 
Id, he underſtood military operations by land. But 


neither poſſeſſed nor pretended any {kill in mari- 
e affairs. 


and ſometimes too ſevere. He was parſimonious 
ere he ſhould be liberal; where he ought to be 
Ing, frequently profuſe. In his temper he was 
at and reſerved, in his addreſs ungraceful ; and 
"ugh not deſtitute of diſſimulation, and qualified 
intrigue, leſs apt to conceal his paſſions than his 
ns. Theſe defects, rather than vices of the mind, 
ol. II. P | combining 
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Wife; and became, inadvertently, and ſometimes de- C HAP. 
Genedly, partial, through a weakneſs which they un- \ £ 
uſtly dignified with the name of principle. e File 


William the Third, King of Great Britain and 1792: | 


ln the diſtribution of favours, he was cold and in- and private 
licious. In the puniſhment of crimes, often too character. 
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C HA P. combining with an indifference about humouring man. 


IV. 


_——— tremely unfit for gaining the affections of the Engliſ 
nation. His reign, therefore, was crowded with 


1702. 


His publie 
conduct, 


Reflection: But if the private character of William has bee 


on both, 


tyranny and religious perſecution, He was confide 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


kind through their ruling paſſions, rendered him ex. 


mortifications of various kinds. The diſcontented 
parties among his ſubjects, found no difficulty in 
eſtranging the minds of the people from a Prince pol. 
ſeſſed of few talents to make him popular. He wy 
truſted, perhaps, leſs than he deſerved, by the mol 
obſequious of his parliaments; but it ſeems, up 
the whole, apparent, that the nation adhered to hi 
government, more from a fear of the return of hi 
predeceſſor, than from any attachment to his own 
perſon, or reſpe& for his right to the throne. 
Theſe harſh features of the mind of King Willian 
preſented themſelves only to thoſe who took a bent 
and critical view of his conduct. To men who ob- 
ſerved him at a diſtance, and as a principal object i 
the great ſcale of Europe, he appeared à reſpeQable, 
a prudent, and even a great Prince. During the hl 
twenty years of his life, his abilities, by a dextrow 
management of the events of the times, raiſed hm 
to an influence in Chriſtendom, ſcarce ever before 
carried by a Prince beyond the limits of his own de- 
minions. Peculiarly fortunate in the ſucceſs of | 
political meaſures, he obtained his authority throup 
channels the moſt flattering, becauſe the moſt uncom- 
mon. He was placed at the head of his native cout 
try, as the laſt hopes of her ſafety from conqueſt av 
a foreign yoke. He was raiſed to the throne of Gr 
Britain, under the name of her deliverer from c 


in the ſame important light by the reſt of Europe 
The Empire, Spain, and Italy looked up to his coir 
cils, as their only reſource againſt the exorbiti 
ambition and power of Lewis the Fourteenth; ® 
France herſelf, when ſhe affected to deſpiſe his fo 
er the moſt, owned his importance, by an illben 
joy upon a falſe report of his death [VI. 


too critically examined, here the praiſe beſtow 


ſ 


[v] 1690. 


WILLIAM III. 


was brave in action, and loved war as an amuſement, 


W was too prodigal of the lives of men. Though he 
obtained the name of a deliverer in England, and 
W though, in fact, he might be conſidered in that light, 
W with regard to Europe, more is owing to his own am- 
bition, than to a general love of mankind. In Hol- 
land, where he obtained the chief authority, in a 
W time. of public diſtreſs, he frequently exerciſed his 
power in a manner inconſiſtent with the rights of a 
W free ſtate [z]. In England, he ſcarce adhered in any 
W thing, to the moderate declaration which paved his 
W way to the throne. Though he obtained the crown 
by election, he ſhewed no diſpoſition to relinquiſh any 
Jof its hereditary ornaments; and though he affected 
Ito deſpiſe royalty, no Prince was ever more fond of 
the diſtinction paid to a King. His intrigues to expel 
his uncle from a throne, which he himſelf intended to 
mount, were by no means ſuitable with any ſtri& ad- 
herence to virtue [A]. To gain to his intereſt the ſer- 
Wants of King James, may not have been inconſiſtent 
1th thoſe allowances generally made for ambitious 
views. But there was a conſiderable degree of im- 
orality, in his being acceflary to the ſuggeſting of 
Whoſe unpopular meaſures, which he turned, after- 
ards, with ſo much ſucceſs, againſt that unfortunate 
s well as imprudent Monarch [x]. Upon the whole, 
{ we muſt allow that King William, with all his 
zults, was a great Prince, it ought alſo to be admit- 
ed, that virtue was never an unſurmountable obſtacle 
0 his ambition and views on power. 


[2] D'Avaux. a] James II. D'Avaux. MSS. 


a" 4 Dalrymple's Append. Ls] D'Avaux. Ms. 
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g his public conduct ought to terminate. Though he C H A P, 
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IV. 


; he poſſeſſed not the talents of a great general, and he 
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QUEEN ANN E. 


= . 
Acceſſion of Anne. — State * parties. — Her firſt ſpeck 


to parliament. == She reſolves to proſecute the war, — 
A general ferment. — New miniſtry. — Marlboriugh 
and Godolphin in chief power. — T hey correſpond with 


St. Germains. — Parliament prorogued. — Affair: i * 
Scotland. — A great ferment. — A ſeceſſion of memberi, al th 
— Ad of ſettlement rejected. — Campaign of 1702, reign 
— Operations at ſea. — Succeſs before Vigo. — Mu 7 


parliament. — Proceedings. — Penſion refuſed to Mur. 
borough. — His intrigues with St. Germains. — Bil 
againſt occaſional conformity. — Diviſion between tht 
houſes. — Parliament prorogued. — Conduct of th 
Whigs. — Queen favours the Tories. — Court of 8. 
Germains apply to Mar Iborough. — Affairs of Scotlan, 
— Charatter of the Duke of Hamilton. — His infiru 
tions from St. Germains. — New parliament, — Al 
| of ſecurity. — Ad of ſettlement rejected. — Vii 
heats. — State of Scotland, with regard to Englai 
— Afﬀairs of Ireland. — Campaign of 1703. Fir 
greſs of the French and Bavarians, — Operations milt 
Rhine — In Flanders — and at fea. — Aﬀairs of tl 
North. —A ſeſſion of parliament. — Ample ſuppliti.— 
A dreadful tempeſt. — Bill againſt occaſional conforms 
ty. — Scotiſh plot. — Character of Simon Fraſer, = 
His crimes. — His plot diſcovered. — Diſpute bet 
the houſes. — Parliament proregued. 


CHAP. A NNE, Princeſs of Denmark, eldeſt uni 
1 daughter of James the Second, mounted n 


170. throne of England, upon the death of King Willa 
ER ; 0 
Acceffion of in conſequence of the act paſſed in the year 1689, 


Anne. the ſettlement of the crown. The two houſes of * 
m 


QUEEN ANNE. 


3 known, aſſembled ;z and unanimouſly congratulated the 


W who met at the ſame time, ſhe made the cuſtomary 

declaration; and ordered all the Lords and others, who 
bad ſerved the late King in council, to take the oaths 
to herſelf in the ſame capacity. She was proclaimed 


uſual ſolemnity, amidſt the applauſe of the populace. 


the addreſſes of the two houſes of parliament, the fe- 
E licitations of the church, and the congratulations of 


ugh WWW the city of London. The late king, unpopular while 
vith ne lived, was almoſt forgot as ſoon as dead; and the 
19 people, with their uſual eagerneſs for novelty, turned 
ber, all their thoughts toward the firſt meaſures of the new 


reign, s 


with either of the two parties who had divided be- 
Wween them the nation, he had, ſome months before 
his death, thrown himſelf and his affairs into the hands 
Wot the Whigs. The hopes derived by the Tories 
Wrom the declining ſtate of his health, had prevented 
That violence, which they might have otherwiſe ex- 
Wibited in parliament, on account of their being ex- 
luded from power, The unanimity in the two houſes, 


Via ith regard to foreign affairs, proceeded, probably, 
nga WWrom the ſame cauſe. The W higs could deny nothing 
— Fri the Crown, as their leaders were in office; and the 
1 on tht BW ories were not averſe to a war, which they them- 
of Mees were ſure to manage, after the expected demiſe 
lie. the King. The two parties had pledged themſelves 
anf; po far to retreat from their engagements ; and, there- 
ae. e, though a change of miniſtry was naturally to be 


xpetted, from the acceſſion of a Princeſs, whom the 
pldneſs of her predeceſſor, and the diſreſpectful con- 
utt of the party now in power, had evidently thrown 
to the arms of the Tories, there was no reaſon to 
prehend any change in the great line of the meaſures 
government, 

The Queen, in her firſt ſpeech to parliament, fur- 
ſhed a proot, that ſhe was led by councils very dit- 


The two ſucceeding days were employed in receiving 
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ment, as ſoon as the death of the late King was made C HA P. 


* 


W Queen upon her acceſſion. To the privy council, 


1702. 


In the afternoon of the eighth of March, with the March 8. 


| Though the late King had no reaſon to be pleaſed _ of par- 
les. 


Anne's | firſt 
ſpeech. 
March ite 


P3 ferent 


8 
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Proceedings» Though the Queen was at no pains to conceal he 
of the com- attachment to one party, the other could not oppoſe 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


CH AP. ferent from thoſe of her predeceſſor in the throne, be 
| Though ſhe paid a compliment to his memory in the a 
◻ beginning, ſhe concluded with a kind of cenſure up du 
his conduct. She aſſured the two houſes, that as he: ſte 

own heart was entirely Engliſh, ſhe would agree 0 op. 

every thing that they could either expect or deſire i i ſhe 

the happineſs and proſperity of England, The expre. AW Mz 

fion manifeſtly regarded the too great attachment u Þ1ii 

his own countrymen, for which King William had fror 

been blamed. But to this alluſion to the predile&in told 

of the late King for foreigners, ſhe added words thy vil! 

ſeemed highly to reflect on his moral conduct. Proc 
confirmation of her promiſe to both houſes, ſhe aſſured Mi to 

them, that they would always find HER a ſtridt ad co tf 

religious obſerver of her word. The firſt part of the . V 

Queen's ſpeech contained the uſual aſſurances of i ſhe | 

new reign. She agreed, ſhe ſaid, in ſentiments wit l Wa 

with the concurrent addrefles of the 'two houſes, that deatf 

too much could not be done for the allies, to reduc Vuit 

the exorbitant power of France. She recommende ure 

an union with Scotland, as neceſſary for the peace anl iſ" his 

ſecurity of both kingdoms; and fhe deſired that the iﬀ'"<lin 
revenue for the ſupport of the civil government, ſhoul epub 


be renewed in a manner ſuitable to her own honour 
and the dignity of the Crown | c]. 


within 
pon t 
as inſe 
be brol 
nations 
adviſer 
th at 
bad Un 
little re 
burt, ! 
reated 


her meaſures in parliament without deſerting their owl. 
The eagerneſs which ſhe diſcovered to adhere to tit 
meaſures of King William, with regard to foreign a 
fairs, would render an oppoſition to the neceſſary lup 
plies too inconſiſtent with the late conduct of tl 
Whigs. 'They made a merit, therefore, of compli 
ing with what they could not prevent. The con 
mons purſued, with a ſhew of unanimity and zeal, a 
affairs recommended from the throne. They {ct 
upon her Majeſty [p] during life, the revenue poſſel 


ed by the late King for the ſupport of the civil g F ay 1 
vernment. They ordered a bill, to impower 0 Inc 


crown to appoint commiſſioners to treat for 0 une 
| betwee 


/ 


[e] Journals, March 11, 1702. [5p] March 14 Le] J. 


QUEEN ANNE. 


already made, for the eventual expence of a war, 
opportunity of alleviating a part of their burden. When 
W ſhe came to the houſe of lords, on the thirtieth of 


E March, to give the royal aſſent to the bill for the eſta- 


W from the throne, calculated to gain popularity. She 


vio told the two houſes, that though the funds for the ci- 
tht vil liſt, might greatly fall ſhort of what they formerly 
produced, ſhe would give directions, that one hundred 
rare) WY houſand pounds of her own revenue ſhould be applied 
aso the public ſervice of the year [E]. | 
of the . While Anne was rendering herſelf popular at home, The Queen 
of x ſhe gained the eſteem of her allies abroad, by ſhewing engages to 

wit a warm Zeal for their cauſe. Two days after the _— the 


death of William, ſhe condoled with the States of the 


„ that . h th 
edu i © ited Provinces upon that event, in a letter. She 
endel Fred them, that as ſhe had ſucceeded the late King 
de nin his ttirone, ſhe would alſo ſucceed him in the fame 


inclination, to a conſtant union and amity with their 
republic, as well as adherence to the late alliances. 
That ſhe would concur with the allies in general, in 
meaſures neceſſary for the preſervation of the common 


eal ber iderty of Europe, in reducing the power of France 
oppo within proper bounds. That ſhe ſhould always look 
ir on." P2n the intereſt of England and thoſe of the States 
- to he inſeparable, and united with ſuch ties as could not 


de broken, without the greateſt prejudice to the two 
pations, The Earl of Marlborough was probably the 
dviſer of meaſures, which he afterwards executed 
| th ability. The attachment which this nobleman 
he co mad uniformly ſhewn' to the Queen, when ſhe was 
ile reſpected by the nation and perſecuted by the 


eated principles of obedience to his inclinations in her 


le office, conferred inthe preſent reign, were beſtowed 


an uo” the Earl [FJ]. On the thirteenth of March he re- 
betwes P 4 ceived 


e] Journals, March 30. [x] March 13. 


W bliſhment of her own revenue, ſhe made a ſpeech 


ourt, had either excited ſentiments of gratitude or 


ind. The firſt honours, and even the firſt conſidera- 


I * 5 
between England and Scotland. Proviſion had been CHA p. 


T. 


j | during the ſucceeding ſummer; and the Queen, in — 
W ſtead of demanding ſupplies from the nation, found an 


1702. 
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C H A P. ceived the garter. The next day, he was appointe( 


F. 


LS Queen, in conjunction with the troops of the Allies; 


1702. 


A ferment 
without 
doors. 


reflections of the worſt and moſt dangerous kind, T 
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each 
nent 


and, the week thereafter, he was diſpatched to Hd. ? led 


captain-general of all the forces to be employed by th 


land, in the character of ambaſſador extraordinay WM ord. 
to the States [G]. Wo Wi th 

The victory obtained by the Tories over the Whig, MiWounc 
by the ſucceſſion of a ſovereign of their own principla Wir orice 
to the throne, produced a ferment without doon, is at 
though all things bore a face of harmony and uni. f lor 
mity within. Violent men of both parties carrie Wortar 
their own prejudices, with indecent freedom, to the hin, 


preſs ; and diſgraced their converſation with mutul Thou 


Wnt it; 
Wt the 
he ce 
lews, 
telyr 
dn of t 
heir | 
ward 
els of 
The 
diſtan 
ICY We 
her ſe 


Whigs were openly accuſed of aiming at the eſtabliſ, 
ment of a commonwealth, by endeavouring to deprix 
the reigning Queen of the ſucceſſion to the throm, 
The memory of the late King was attacked with opa 
aſſertions of the ſame kind; though it is highly pv 
bable, that Prince was very indifferent about wi 
perſon ſhould mount, after him, the throne. An en 
quiry by the lords into this idle tale, produced only4 
negative proof of its not being founded in fact. Thr 
voted, upon an examination of King William's p- 
pers by a committee, that nothing appeared that tend 
ed to the prejudice of her Majeſty, or her ſucceſiol 


to the crown. The Lords followed this unmeaninll by 
vote, with animadverſions upon injurious reflection mmar 
printed againſt the Whigs [1]. The Tories, in ter the 
mean time failed not to annoy their opponents, in; ns ©; 
ſame way. They procured a vote, that a book, refed. ince [| 

ing on King Charles the Firſt, was a ſcandalous iy of! 
villainous libel, that tended to the ſubverſion of Merſon 
narchy ; and, as ſuch, they ordered the book to Wat had 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman [1], h his 
ie On the twelfth of April, the late King was priv*"Wred th, 
ly interred; and, on the twenty-third of the lain had 
month, the Queen was crowned, with the uſual WIS hag p1 
lemnity, at Weſtminſter, The Tory party, who | ſoon | 

| | read! liam, 

o] Life of Marlborough, vol. i. In] May 11 
[1] May 16. | | [5] 


5 QUEEN ANNE. 
5 eady governed her councils in private, were now C 
W mitted, without reſerve, into the public depart- 
ents of the ſtate. The offices of the houſehold were 


led with men of high principles for monarchy. The 
Words Somers and Halifax, together with other leaders 
t the Whigs, were excluded from the new privy- 
Wouncil [J]; and their places ſupplied with eminent 
Wr ories. The Marquis of Normanby, remarkable for 
Wis attachment to her family, was raiſed to the office 
f lord privy-ſeal, by the Queen. But the moſt im- 
Wortant promotion of all was that of the Lord Godol- 
hin, to the ſtaff of lord high-treaſurer of England. 
W hough Godolphin was well qualified for this impor- 
Wnt ſtation, he owed his office more to the influence 


3, 
les 
ons, 
all. 
Tied 
the 
ul 


The | 


bid. r the Earl of Marlborough, than to his own merit. 

prive he connection, which had long ſubſiſted in political 

cone, ie ws, between theſe two noble perſons, had been 

open tely more cloſely cemented, by the marriage of the 

pre of the former with the eldeſt daughter of the latter. 

w heir private intereſts being thus united, they carried 

\n er ward, with harmony as well as abilities, the buſi- 
ones of the public. 

The The acceſſion of Anne to the crown had removed to Marlbo- 
n's distance the hopes of the court of St. Germains. But _ 5 
\t ten ey were not entirely quaſhed, till the appointment in * 
cello her ſervants. Though Marlborough had been raiſ- pondence 
nean by King William, in the preceding year, to the 8 ot. 
leQion@mmand of the Britiſh troops in Flanders, he liſtened, OO 
in tie ter the death of James the Second, to the ſolicita- 

„ in ons made in favour of the ſon of that unfortunate 

, refletWince [x]. A kind of principle, in favour of the fa. 

ous ly of Stuart, had been mixed with this nobleman's 

of ne erſon to William; and there: is ſcarce any doubt, 
ok to Met had their reſtoration to the throne ſuited equally 
[1]: th his own private intereſt, but he would have pre- 
s priwaegtred them to any other race of ſovereign, Godol- 


he ſand 
uſual i 
„who! 
Teal 


in had been long attached to the ſame cauſe. Though 
had promoted the views of the Prince of Orange, 
oon changed his opinion, with regard to King 
liam, He had liſtened with attention, ever ſince 
the 


May l 
U] April 4. [x] Stuart-papers, 1701. 
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C H AP. the expulſion of James, to all overtures made by h 
V. adherents of that Prince; and, upon his death, he er 
— preſſed the ſame attachment and regard to his ſu 
1702. The natural timidity of his diſpoſition, prevented hi 
formerly from making any vigorous exertions in faq 
of the excluded family ; and, after the demiſe of Wi 

liam, the thing itſelf became more difficult, and h 

ſides, his own zeal was rendered more cool, by & 

proſpe& of advantage which he derived from the ny 

reign, 

State of opi- The ſtate of opinions had actually changed in I 
nions with land, with the ſtate of its affairs. The crown, by lt 
de Gees death of William, had fallen almoſt into the dc 
acceſion, nel. Inſtead of a foreigner and only a relation 
| Princeſs, a native of the kingdom, the only daughy 

of a King, whoſe title, as far as it was heredity 

was undoubted, and, at the fame time, a :proteſiay 

and much attached to the church, had now poſſe 

of the throne. The greateſt part of the high fh 

Tories, and even ſome vehement and determined] 

cobites, were ſatisfied, on account of its conyenien 

with a ſmall deviation from the hne of ſucceſia 

Though they were both, eſpecially the latter, yu 

ably attached to the hereditary deſcent of the con 

they were willing to leave to events, that might a 

in the progreſs of time, what could not be done 

preſent, either with certainty or without daa 

Though they had a recent example before them,! 

the quiet enjoyment of the crown depended i 

means upon any hereditary right, they hoped, ti 

the influence of the reigning {ſovereign would el 

her to bequeath the throne to her own family. Wl 

lar ſentiments had been adopted by the few pe 

who ſtill formed, at St. Germains, the idle {hes 


a court. They knew the profeſſions, which the Wil 


had made to her father, during the moſt part of! 
predeceſſor's reign; and they endeavoured to fut 
themſelves with hopes, that ſhe only took poſſeſſiol 
the government to reſtore and confirm the croum 
pecially at her death, to her excluded brother ſ . 


[1] Stuart-papers, 1702. 
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QUEEN ANNE. | 
Theſe reaſons united the Tories and the Jacobites, C H AP. 
an unanimous ſupport of the government of the new 


nico. The Whigs either yielded to the current of RES 
bie people, always violent for monarchy in every „ 

ne reign, or they were aſhamed of oppoſing mea- ea 
Wires, which ſprung firſt from themſelves. On the 

4 -Wcond of May, the buſineſs of the intended war againſt 
ance and Spain, was debated in the privy-council. 
ve Earl of Rocheſter, maternal uncle to the Queen, 


ſaid to have propoſed, that the Engliſh nation 


ud only engage in the meaſures of the allies, as 
by riliaries; and that the chief weight of the war ought 
cer reſt on thoſe, who had moſt to fear from the power 


France. The Earl of Marlborough, who had re- 


immediate declaration of war, to be iſſued by Eng- 
pd, as a principal. The meaſures taken by himſelf, 
ing an embaſſy of a few days in Holland, rendered, 
ſome degree, neceſſary the meaſure which he ſup- 
ted. The States, upon the aſſurances made by the 
geen, had agreed to all the propoſals of her reputed 
ourite. They had raiſed him to the chief command 
their troops, the allies had furniſhed, with alacrity, 
ir ſeveral quotas, and every thing was aQually pre- 
red for a vigorous and active campaign. A majority 


the Earl Marlborough. Their reſolutions were 


mwunicated, the ſame day, to the commons; and 
ped, Mr was declared in form on the fourth of May. 
ald ebe commons had agreed to all that the court de- Parliament 
ly. ed with regard to war, before the death of the King. e. 


ew peue) had, therefore, no opportunity of ſhewing their 


le ſhe gerality, in that reſpect, to the Queen. The pub- 
the O buſineſs being brought to a concluſion, the parlia- 
dart 0! Wnt was prorogued, on the twenty-fifth of ' May. 


as well as by land, had been made in the principal 
ts of the kingdom. The Earl of Pembroke, who 
| been raiſed, by the late King, to the office of lord- 
ral of England, was ſucceeded in that important 
"atment by the Prince of Denmark. The com- 


ned from Holland, after ſettling the projected ope- 
ions with the States, declared himſelf vehement for 


the council yielded either to the influence or reaſons 


parations for proſecuting the war with vigour, by 


plaiſance 
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CH AP. plaifance of the different parties to the new Quey ? hig 


V. induced them to overlook an informality in the cn er 
H miſſion conferred on her conſort. He was permit dec 
1702. to chuſe a council, for his information and aſſiſt e je 
in the execution of his office. This circumſtance one 
confidered as the creation of a new board, a thing u thy 
allowable, according to the opinion of many, buth =: 

act of parliament. But the reſpe& of the nation Fife 

the Queen, and the peculiar fituation of the Pring - 
himſelf, prevented all enquiry upon this ſubje, ere 
nr at While the buſineſs of the public was carried on vill lat 
nc. ſuch unanimity in England, the affairs of Scotland ih ſtinu 
came embroiled, intricate, and perplexed IM]. Thee 

the late King had found means to allay the ferme $ of 
concerning the buſineſs of Darien, the animofittes al the 

heats againſt government were rather ſuſpended thy ple 
extinguiſhed. The diſcontents of the Scotiſh ma he n 

had uniformly ſubſiſted, during the whole of Kin allay 
William's reign; and that Prince, with more poly h th 

than juſtice, had continued, for the thirteen yeag lp 

had fat on the throne, the ſame convention-parlime pnty-f 

which had placed the crown of Scotland on his hea es of 

The unabating diſguſt among the people, rendered — 

King unwilling to remand them to a choice of at reflec 
repreſentative. Though the old parliament had e 
quently proved refractory, he knew that they hadn g for 

ther yielded to the current of the times, than to eien in 

their regard to the intereſts of their conflituens' oO 

their diſlike to his own government. Beſides, his ay 

vants had, through a long habit and experience, Sa 
covered the ſecret channel to the vote of every Ml pt 

ber. They made ſuch good uſe of this know. 

that the ferment concerning Darien had unaccomh C ry 


ably ſubſided at once, in the January of 1701; W | h, th 

kind of furly tranquillity prevailed, among the peopk 3 

during that whole year [n]. iſ * 

A great fer- The conduct of Anne, upon her acceſſion to" he 

ment. Y P 0 
throne of Scotland, was by no means calculated to 

 tinguiſh the diſcontents, which lay lurking in elt * 


corner of that kingdom. Unwilling to * ' 
| | 9 


[11] Burnet, vol. iii, L] Mem. of Scotland 


1 QUEEN ANNE. 1 
; 4 higs, whom her miniſters conſidered as the moſt CHAP. 
en BS -rful party, they continued all the ſervants of her V. 
conn 


| geceſſor, in the higher departments of the ſtate. U— 
"tan ie joy, therefore, which her elevation had raiſed 179% 
naß og the diſcontented, ſoon declined. They appli- 

e through their leaders, for the diſſolution of the 

YO. + ention-parliament. But they were oppoſed by the 

ut ners, who were afraid to venture upon the new 
n in dice of a people already inflamed. The Queen 
Fro :-d herſelf to be perſuaded by the arguments of 
"of W latter, or to be. ſwayed by her own tears. She 


Wtinued the old parliament, which was appointed 


nab meet on the ninth of June. To add to the diſcon- 
Thau of thoſe, who called themſelves the country par- 4 -/ 
ry the Duke of Queenſberry, highly obnoxious to the 

des an 


ple in general, was appointed commiſſioner. Prior 
he meeting of parliament, the Queen endeavoured 
Wallay the bad humour of the malecontents, and to 
th the people into an acquieſcence with regard to 
own meaſures. She wrote a letter as early as the 


ed thi 
1 natiol 


of Kin 
e pol 


oy nty-firſt of April, to the parliament, full of aſſur- 
"I es of her protection to the rights of the people, and 
. 0 intereſt and independence of the kingdom. She 


reſſed her regret at the diſappointments of the Afri- 


el : f 
* company. She promiſed her concurrence in every 
tall g for the encouragement of the commerce of the 
th mY in general, and for repairing the loſſes of the 
\to cit 


enturers in particular. She recommended, at the 


a al 

ar e time, the union between the kingdoms ; and that 

5 | ſhould think the bringing to perfection a meaſure 

en 5 1 alutary, the greateſt happineſs of her reign [o]. 10 
1 1 words were by no means ſufficient, either to A ſeceſſion 
: iy the populace in thei a of eighty 
accu 9 dne Populace or to gain their leaders. When He 65M 


parliament, on the ninth of June, met at Edin- 
zb, the Duke of Hamilton, before her Majeſty's 
Imiſhon was read, roſe in his place and proteſted 
oft their fitting, He offered his reaſons, in a ſhort 
ch to the houſe; and communicated a paper to 
ame purpoſe, containing his own proteſt, and that 
ch members as ſhould adhere to his opinion. He 

immediately 


01; 3% 


he peopk 


on to 
lated t0* 
in ehe 
offend . 
Whi 


cotland. Lo] Letter, April 21, 1702. 
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C H AP. immediately went out of the houſe. Eighty ment 
V. following his example, ſeceded at the ſame time; wii 
were received in the ſtreets with the loudeſt acclam 
1702. tions of the populace, who had aſſembled on this ei 
traordinary occaſion. The members who remainedi 
the houſe, notwithſtanding this great ſeceſſion, conk 
dered themſelves a legal parliament. After the con 
mi ſſion and the Queen's letter were read, they adjouns 
ed, for two days; and, when they met again, on th 
eleventh of June, they appointed the uſual commit 
tees, and proceeded to buſineſs. Overtures were rf 
ceived immediately for various acts of importance 
One of theſe, declaring the preſent meeting a le 
parliament, and diſcharging all perſons from diſownuy 
its authority, under the penalty of high-treaſon, 
unanimouſly paſſed, and touched with the ſceptre, th 
next day [PJ. 

An act for The diſſenting members endeavoured in vain tojt 
lettling the tify their own conduct to the Queen. Though tk 
iected, admitted their meſſenger, the Lord Blantyre, ino 

prefence, ſhe abſolutely refuſed to receive their 4 
dreſs. She ſignified, at the fame time, to the ſitti 
members, that ſhe was reſolved to maintain, againlt 
oppoſers, their dignity and authority as a legal pai 
ment. The ſeſſion accordingly proceeded, with 
appearance of vigour, amidſt all the clamours oftl 
people. They granted an immediate ſupply to ti 
Queen. They reprimanded the faculty of advocdt 
for declaring, that the proteſt and conduct of the | 
ceded members, was founded on the laws of the ki 
dom. They paſſed an act for enabling the Queen| 
appoint commiſſioners, for an union between thet 
kingdoms [J. But, notwithſtanding their um 
mity upon theſe points, an overture made by f 
chancellor, the Earl of Marchmont, for the ſettle x 
of the crown in the proteſtant line, and for abjun 
the pretended Prince of Wales, was rejected. 
commiſſioner having received no inſtructions, i 
that head, from England, laid his commands | 
Marchmont not to proceed. But the vehemene®  kingde 


[r] June 12. [e] June 25. 


QUEEN ANNE. 
e former. 


the time, extremely averſe from this meaſure. 


eck upon the Whigs, and to awe the family of Han- 
er; who, from a near proſpe& of the crown, 


* icht extend their intrigues to the affairs of the king- 
um. They favoured, at the ſame time, the excluded 
ice. Beſides, the regard which Anne may be na- 


Wally ſuppoſed to have entertained for a brother, ſhe 
d given a thouſand aſſurances to her father, to do 
Ney thing in her power to reſtore the ſucceſſion to 
ancient channel, even before the death of her own 


re, the Duke of Glouceſter. Ihe demiſe of that 

ince, her own deſpair of progeny, her reſpect for 
uf memory of a father, and ſome affection for her 
ch en family, had probably rendered her inclined to 


nfer the crown, at her death, to the pretended 
nce of Wales. Her chief miniſter Godolphin, and 


ain ed the moſt ſolemn oaths to their promiſes to ſu 

| pa c the intereſt of King James and his ſon. They 
with d renewed theſe promiſes, even ſince the acceſſion 
irs of (he reigning Queen had thrown the whole power of 


kingdom into their hands [R]: though they never 


Wen nt to deprive her, during her life, of the crown, 
of the old ſhe continue to hold it under their direction 
the k miniſtry. 


vrered an inclination for admitting the diſſenti 
mbers into the houſe. Queenſberry, afraid of the 
lequences, adjourned the parliament, from the 
ſeth of June to the eighteenth of Auguſt. A 
d of unſettled tranquillity ſucceeded the combuſtion 
ed by the Scotiſh malecontents. But though com- 
ionets were appointed, for an union between the 
kingdoms, both parties ſhewed ſo little inclination 

EE - 
Lx] Stuart-papers, 1702. 


r greateſt favourite the Earl of Marlborough, had 


1 e latter overcame his reſpect for the authority of CH AP. 
V 


re Queen herſelf and her Engliſh miniſters were, — 
; 1702. 


\ hey had various reaſons for wiſhing to keep the ſuc- gag 


mon open in Scotland. They wiſhed to retain a cumſtance. 


During the heats raiſed by the ill-timed overture Parliament 
de by Marchmont, the members who oppoſed it, Prorogued. 
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the crown on his head. The Highlanders, eſpecially, 


Campaign 
in Flanders. 
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to finiſh that important treaty, that the whole fell for 
the time to the ground. The majority of the Seon 
had, in their diſguſt at the conduct of the late King, 
with regard to their commerce, forgot thoſe terror 
for their religion, which had induced them to place 


upor 
havi 
ders, 
his 
how: 
the c 
havię 
with 
tation 


who were never enthuſiaſts, had always ſuffered their 
high notions of hereditary right, to overcome their 
attachment to Preſbytery. The acceſſion of Anne, 


by bringing the throne nearer to the old ſtock, had Th 
eſtabliſhed in their minds a kind of certainty, tha WſWi::ly; 
things were to return to their former channel. The MWicrce: 
aſſurances given by them of ſupporting, upon a proper .d $; 
occaſion, the efforts of the malecontents [s], encou-MiWh:d f. 
raged greatly the ſeceſſion of the diſſenting members; MPpelled 
who certainly covered their affection for the excluded it t 
family, under the ſpecious pretext of adhering to He Vi! 
laws of their country. | and th 
Though the war was kindled on all fides, between WThc ) 
the allies and the houſe of Bourbon, the camp wis 
produced no deciſive event. The feeble ſtate of tlWſilted 
latter, was balanced by the unprepared condition ook th 
the former; who, except England and Holland, wer dual!) 
not furniſhed with the means of acting with any valMWnder t! 
gour. The military operations of the ſeaſon bei 'ittoria 
on the part of the allies, with the ſiege of Keyſ s forc 
ſwaert, which the Elector of Cologn had placed ee of! 
the hands of the French [T]. The Prince of Bader the f 
aſſembled, in the mean time, an army on the Uppef ata 
Rhine, to cut off the communication between ved þ, 
country of Alſace and Landau, which he reſolved iis de 
beſiege. The French found themſelves unable Wan, 
relieve either of thoſe important places. Key! lmpe 
ſwaert ſurrendered ta the allies, after a ſiege of W Wſe u 
nine days [u]; and Landau, having been galant bole of 
defended for three months, fell into the hands of M uber « 

King of the Romans, on the tenth of Septembe . 
The Duke ef Burgundy, having under bim Wi The or 
Mareſchal de Boufflers, made an attempt, in 4 ˖ Mel 
OL, [| 


[s] Stuart-papers, MSS. [r] April 15. ſv] j 
Is. 
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upon Nimeguen [w] ; and the Earl of Marlborough, CH AP. 
having taken the command of the allied army in Flan- IV. 
4ers, on the ſecond of July, was diſappointed in all 
his endeavours to bring the enemy to battle. He, 1702. 
however, reduced Venlo [x], Ruremonde [y], and 

the citadel of Liege [Z]; and having thus opened the 

ravigaiion of the Macle, and the communication 

with the town of Maſtricht, put an end, with repu- 

tation, to the campaigh on the fide of Flanders. 

The principal effort of the Emperor was tnade in iv Italy, 
Italy; where. Prince Eugene, who commanded his 3 ths 
forces, was oppoſed by the combined armies of France 
and Spain, Eugene, as early as the firſt of February, 
had ſurpriſed Cremona. But he was inſtantly ex- 

pelled from the place, chiefly by the valour of the 
Fit troops; in the French ſervice. The Mareſchal 
de Villero1 was, however, taken by the Germans, 
and the command devolved on the Duke de Vendeme:. 
The young King of Spain took the field, in perſon: 
Having left the goverhmient in the hands of the Queen, 
ſiſted by a council, he had paſſed into Naples, and 
ook tne hominal command of the army, which was 
tually led by Vendome. A body of five thouſaud, 
nder the general Viſcomtiz were defeated, at Santa 
ſittoria, on the twenty-ſixth of July. Prince Eugene 
is forced, on the firſt of Aviguſt, to raiſe the block- 
de of Mantua; and he was in ſome degree worſted, 
n the fifteenth of the ſame month, at Luzara. This 
Wantage, obtained by the French in Italy, was fol- 
wed by a viQory on the Upper Rhine. The Mar- 
us de Villars, having been detached from the arm 
mmanded by the Mareſchal de Catinat, defeated 
de Imperialiſts, under the Prince of Baden, though 
uſhed with the conqueſt of Landau. To ſum the 
ndle of this campaign, the French loſt the greateſt 
* of towns, and gained moſt advantages in the 
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The operations at ſea were leſs favourable to France Operations 
Pain, than the campaign by land. The confe- 11 ſea. 
ol. Il. | | derate 


e June 7 
Ih 


[x] Sept. 23. [v] Oct. 7. 


the enemy, the Engliſh and Dutch made an immenſe C HAP. 


b booty; and the Spaniſh marine was annihilated from V. 
x hat moment. The Duke of Ormond having thus —v— 


amply recovered at Vigo, the laurels he had loſt be- 1701. 


On | 
n. for: Cadiz, returned to England; and was received 
dein London with great marks of favour by the Queen, 


and with the loud acclamations of the populace. 


* In Poland the war was carried on with vigour, be- War in Po- 
i een Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, and King land. 

C aauſtus. The firſt advancing to Warſaw with rapid 

Jun arch, put a ſudden end to the Poliſh diet aſſembled 


it that place. Auguſtus fled precipitately to Cracow, 
hither he was purſued by the Swedes. The King 
{ Poland, in the mean time, having poited himſelf 
drantageouſly at Cliſſow, with thirty thouſand men, 
hiefly Saxons, Charles marched toward him; and 
yichout permitting his troops to reſt a moment, though 
uch inferior 1n number, attacked, routed, and put 
fight the enemy. Four thouſand Saxons lay dead 
n the field, A great number of the Poles were alſo 
an, Two thouſand, with all the artillery and bag- 
ze of King Auguſtus, fell into the hands of the 
vedes. Cracow, though provided with the means 
defence, ſurrendered without reſiſtance. But an 
cident which befel the conqueror, ſtopt his own 
ogreſs, and encouraged his enemies to renew their 
torts. Having fallen from his horſe, in marching 
t of Cracow, he was confined for ſix weeks to his 
d; while Auguſtus aſſembled at Sandomir his own 
tizans, under the name of a diet. Another diet, 
n after, met at Warſaw. They ſent a deputation 
the King of Sweden; but that Prince refuſed to 
mit their deputies into his preſence, under the pre- 
We, that the Republic had made themſelves parties 
the war, by having fought againſt him in the battle 
Ciſfow. [BJ. 
During theſe tranſactions abroad, the Queen made A new par- 
ſagreſs through part of the kingdom. She viſited lament. 
lord, She ſpent ſome time at Bath. She accepted 
an invitation to Briſtol. She was received every 
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mons. 


avowed principles in favour of the high- church, fy 


ment, ſhe demanded ſuch ſupplies as might enable he 


Proceedings The lords congratutated her Majefty, in etl 
of the com terms, upon the ſucceſs of her arms, under the | 
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where with the marks of public joy, indiſcriminate 
beſtowed by the populace on alt princes. But it a5. 
peared in the new elections, (for the had diffolved the 
parliament on the ſecond of July,) that, from her 


was extremely popular. The Tory-party, when the 
votes depended on the free ſuffrages of the vulgy, 
prevailed. The new parliament, after two prorogy 
tions, met at Weſtminſter, on the twentieth of Of. 
der; and the commons having unanimouſly choſen M. 
Robert Harley for their ſpeaker, the Queen, as uſu, 
made a ſpeech to both houſes from the throne. Hay. 
ing expreſſed her ſatisfaction at meeting a new par 


to comply with engagements already made, and ſud 


others as might be deemed neceſſary for the enco-WWliver 
ragement and ſupport of the allies. To induce lin. 
ſubjects to bear, with chearfulneſs, the neceſſi e hac 
taxes, ſhe defired her parliament to inſpe& all it than 
accounts of receipts and payments, and to punil e act 
abuſes. She obſerved, ſhe fatd, with a degree « 


concern, that the funds for the year had, in ſont 
meaſure, failed; and that, though ſhe had paid u 
applied the hundred thouſand pounds, which ſhe lu 
promiſed to the laſt partiament, yet that fam had ml 
ſupplied the deficiency [o]. 


of Marlborough [p]. But the commons fhewed ll 
principles that prevailed in their houſe, by compatiſ 
with advantage, the preſent reign with the laſt. 
Queen had mentioned in her ſpeech, her great d 
cern at the diſappointment before Cadiz; and! 
commons, in their addreſs, made light of that 
fortune, when compared with the wonderful pry 
of her arms ip Flanders, under the Earl of Ma 

rough, who bad ſignally gETRIEVED the ancient! 
nour and glory of the Engliſh nation. This refel 
on the memory of the late King, was oppoſed bj 
Whigs, in a manner which ſhewed only the f 
N ſuper 
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Iuperiority of the Tories, when the houſe was divided CH AP. 
pon the queſtion [x]. The ſame day a ſupply was V. 
Wnanimouſly yoted for the war. The commons re- 

Jolved, on the thirtieth of October, that forty thouſand 72. 
eamen ſhould be employed for the ſervice of the next | 
ear, They voted, on the ſixth of November [y], 
hat the Engliſh proportion of land forces, to act in 
onjunction with the allies, ſhould be forty thouſand 
nen, They granted a ſupply of eight hundred thou- 
and pounds [6], for maintaining theſe forces, three 
jundred and wy thouſand, for the guards and garri- 
ns, including five thouſand men, to be employed by 
&:; and fifty thouſand pounds, for ſubſidies to her 
ajeſty's allies, . 

In the midſt of this good humour in parliament, in- A diſpute 
Wllizence of the ſucceſs before Vigo arrived at Lon- e agg __ 
dn. The Queen acquainted the two houſes, that 
je had appointed the twelfth of November as a day 
thankſgiving, for the ſignal ſucceſſes of her arms. 
e accordingly went, in perſon, to St. Paul's, on 
at day IH], attended by the peers and commons. A 
pht diſpute between the two houſes, interrupted for 
moment, the general harmony and unanimity which 
med to prevail. On a complaint made to the com- 
ns, by Sir John Packington [I], againſt the Biſhop 
Worceſter, for an undue interference in the late 
ions, they addreſſed her Majeſty to remove that 
Flite from the office of lord almoner, The lords, 
ended at the proceedings of the commons, againſt a 
amber of their body, preſented a counter addreſs to 
| Queen. She, however, choſe to comply with the 
eſt of the commons, whom ſhe knew to be devot- 
to her ſervice. She had told the lords, with a de- 
e of ſpirit, that though ſhe had not yet received 
roof of the complaints againſt the Biſhop of 
ceſter, ſhe conſidered it as her undoubted right 
ontinue or diſplace any of her ſervants at pleaſure. 
t prelate was accordingly diſmiſſed immediately 
the office of almoner [x]. His diſgrace proceeded 
Q 3 more 
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CH AP. more from the reſentment of the high-church party, fy 
V. his having adhered to their opponents, than tram aby 
undue influence uſed in the election for Worceſter, 
An eventual The readineſs ſhewn by the Queen to gratify the 


_—_ = commons, produced a return of complaiſance on the 
part of that aſſembly. 


Winco! 
vere 

inqu 
Wcouni 
Wnatio 


Prince of his be 


Denmark. 


One refuſed 


to Marl- 
borough. 


carried to the houſe by Secretary Hedges, they reſch. 
ed, that the yearly ſum of one hundred thouland 
pounds ſhould be ſettled on the Prince of Denmatk 
ſhould he happen to ſurvive her Majeſty [rc]. Bu 
to an application made by the Queen, in favour of the 
Earl of Marlborough, they paid not the like regard, 
That nobleman, having finiſhed with great reputation 
the campaign in Flanders, had, in the beginning af 
November, quitted the army and reſolved to returaty 
the Hague. Having embarked on the Maeſe i 
Maſtricht, he was taken priſoner by a part of the gar 


riſon of Guelders, the only place new remaining tt 


the French, in Spaniſh Guelderland. The good fat 
tune which had attended the Earl in the field, did nd 
deſert him on the preſent occaſion. Producing a tilts 


. tious paſs to the enemy, he was diſmiſſed in a fer 


hours, without being known; and, having ſettled men 
ſures with the States, he arrived in England, in tk 
end of November [Mm]. 
Two days [N] after his arrival, a committee of ti 
houſe of commons preſented the Earl with the thatl 
of that aſſembly, for his great and ſignal ſervices. On th 
ſecond of December, her Majeſty informed the coll 
cil, that ſhe intended to raife him to the rank of 
duke; and, on the tenth of the ſame month, ſhe {el 
a meſſage to the commons, to requeſt them to fei 
upon him and his heirs for ever, five thouſand pol 
a year, which ſhe had granted him out of the pd 
office, during her own lite [Oo]. The private chat 
ter of Marlborough, notwithſtanding the brillianc) 
his public tranſactions, was not calculated i f 
friends. An inordinate love of money had induced 


frequently to ſtoop to acts of meannels, that „ 
inconfilt 
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Winconſiſtent with the conduct of a gentleman, as they CHAP. 
ere unworthy of his great talents. His political de- V. 
inquency was, at the ſame time, brought to his aq 
Fcount, by the two great parties which divided the 1702. 
ation. The Tories had not yet forgot his deſertion of | 
Wis benefator King James the Second; and thoſe who 


or 


15 favoured the revolution remembered, to his diſadvan- 
ant ge, his conduct toward the late King. The Queen's 
it efſage was received, at firſt, with aſtoniſhment and 
zu lence. A violent debate, at length, aroſe. Much 
es (aid of the merit of Marlborough. But the houſe 


nformed the Queen, that they could not comply with 

z precedent to alienate the revenue of the crown ſe]. 

The Duke foreſeeing, from the complexion of the His ia- 
ebates, that their reſult would be unfavourable, pray- trigues with 
d the Queen to withdraw her meſſage. This circum- Oe 


| : 11 5 mains. 
ance, however, hindered not the commons from pre- | 


Y'i God the 
1 enting their addreſs. The Tories, who now formed 
eat majority, contrived to convey a reflection on 


he late King, in their refuſal of a ſettlement on Marl- 
borough, They complained that the revenue of the 
crown had been already too much reduced, by the 
2zorbitant grants of the laſt reign, to bear any further 
alienation, The adherents of the excluded branch of 
he family of Stuart, ſeemed to be moſt inclined to. 
molve Marlborough in the cenſure paſſed upon King 

liam. Though he was known to have uniformly 
ppoſed the power of that Prince, he was not deemed 
incere in his profeſſions and promiſes to his rival. His 


119 od 
1 hilt 
2 fel 
d men 

in th 


> of th 
e thank 
 Ontl 


ce CO . ... a 
nk del, it is certain, had greatly abated, ſince the acceſ- 
ne en of Anne to the throne. He, however, kept upon 


ar terms with the court of St. Germains. He endea- 


0 feilt ö 

Upon ed to aſcribe to the multiplicity of his affairs, that 
the pol a of attention, which actually proceeded from a 
e change of his own views. He had, throughout the 
lane "receding ſummer, expreſſed frequently a warm at- 


achment to the cauſe of the pretended Prince of 
Wales; and, as a proof of his zeal, he granted paſſes 
o the agents of that Prince, when they wiſhed to 
aniport themſelves into France to inform their maſter 


24 | of 
[2] Dec. 16. 
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CH AP. of the ſtate of his affairs i in England [q]. But though ay 
V. he expoled himſelf to the laws of his country by thy bene 
' = — conduR, he had not the good ey to ſatisfy 1 ad p. 
1702. whom he affected to ſerve; MS. 
A motion Should a judgment be tormed of the principles of th MW:vour 
for reſum- preſent houte of commons, from their diſpoſition i the 
log King animadvett upon the conduct of the late King, they ered 
grants, might be concluded to have been extremely averſe 1 f No 
| the change which that Prince had made in the fuccel. Il cc 
ſion to the crown. The commiſſioners for public ae Ind in 
counts made ſtri& enquiries imo the application of tle iſh: lat 
public money, in the laſt reign [R]. Sir Edward Ser. Wi Joling 
mour, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the debate ss, 2 
againſt Marlbo1ough, moved for leave to bring ins houg 
bill, for reſuming All grants made in King Willian; era 
reign, ard for applying them to the uſe of the pub- et yie! 
lic [s]. This motion was carried by a very great m. the 
jority {T]. But another made by Mr. Walpole, tht erence 
all grants, made in the .reign of King James, (houl ihe co 
be reſumed, paſſed in the negative. be prewaiig Jos up 
party, conſiſting chiefly of the landed intereſt, foo ple 
ed their victory with another important motion. Thy MWopt. 
procured an order for bripging in a bill, to pre The 
all perſons to be members of the houſe of common, t the 
except ſuch as ſhould be fours poſſeſſed of real eſtas ihe cor 
Theſe motions, however, ſeemed rather intended ble 
ſhew the power of the party, than meant ſeriouſly 08Wmmor 
be carried into laws. The bill of reſumption, in page exc 
ticular, was deemed ſo ſevere, that it was auld gre: 
li; dropt afterwards, by thoſe who had carried the moi! ing 
n | on lor ! its being introduced, with ſo high a hand 0 ametri 
1 and the bill, tor members to poſſeſs real eſtates, ut ſed, t! 
5 thrown out by the lords [V]. his of 
5 A bite While the Tories carried every thing in the : itting t 
l, prevent 0” of commons, their violence was conſiderably check. 'T 
ff conformity. by the predominancy of the oppoſite party in the ho the ic 
bl ok peers. The act paſſed in the firſt year of Willa per g. 
„ and Mary, in favour of proteſtant diſſenters, had be grant 
i | ho al 1 


iti Ig] Stnart-papers, 1702, [x] Journals, De. 
itt fs] Dec. 23. e 180 againſt 78. (v] Journ 
the jorvs, lv ] Feb. 25. 1703. 
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Nees diſliked by the high-church party. The in- CH AP. 
ence of the court, joined to the zeal of the Whigs, 8 
ad prevented any attempt to repeal this act, as long 
William fat upon the throne. But the party who 1702. 
woured the church, finding themſelves ſo powerful 
the houſe of commons, under a Queen who ad- 
ered to their principles, paſſed an order, on the fourth 
f November, for bringing in'a bill to prevent occaſi- 
al conformity. The bill was accordingly prepared 
Id introduced, by Mr. Bromley and Mr. St. John, 
Whe latter afterwards well known, under the title of 
| bolingbroke. On the ninth of December, the bill 
a, a third time, read, paſſed, and ſent to the lords. 
hough the latter rejected not the bill, they made 
veral amendments, to which the commons would 
it yield. A conference between the two houſes, up- 
n the ſubject, produced nothing but a more firm ad- 
erence, on both ſides, to their reſpeQive opinions. 
he commons ordered, at length wi, their proceed- 
25 upon this whole affair to be printed. Their ex- 
ple was followed by the lords, and the bill was 
opt. 7 
The bill to prevent occaſional conformity furniſhed 4485 
t the only cauſe of diſpute between the two houſes. eee 
be commiſſioners, appointed for the inſpection of houſes. 
blic accounts, proceeding with their enquiries, the 
Immons reſolyed, that the Lord Halifax, auditor of 
e exchequer, had been guilty of a breach of truſt 
d great miſmanagements in his office. The lords 
wing called for the accounts, came to a reſolution 
ametrically oppoſite to that of the commons. The 
ted, that the Lord Halifax had performed the duty 
"is office, as auditor of the exchequer, in tranſ- 
ting the impreſt rolls to the Queen's remembran- 
The commons, in a conference, denied the right 
the lords to examine any accounts, as they could 
ther ſupply deficiencies, nor apply any ſurpluſage, 
grant of all aids being inherently veſted in the com- 
ms, That even, in their judicial capacity, the lords 
d Only proceed againſt miſmanagements, upon the 


complaint 


[w] Feb. 5. 
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ner. 


V. 


> the lords either to acquit or condemn. The lork; 


1703. 


Parliament 


prorogued. 


they had given to the public buſineſs. 


Prince of Denmark. To gratify the Tories, audi 
adherence to her own principles, ſhe declared he hae 
ſtrongly in favour of the eſtabliſhed church. Mrd. 
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complaint of the commons; and that no informal 
collected from the accounts themſelves, could entij 


Tl 
me 
lum 
ers. 
cnet 
elr « 
opes 
49u: 
pſiti 
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ithin 
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r to | 


provoked at the repreſentations, of the lower hou, 
reſolved, that the peers had an undoubted right u 
take cognizance of the public accounts. That ther 
proceedings, with regard to the Lord Halifax, wer 
regular; and that the commons, in their confereng, 
had thrown unbecoming reflections on the lords, a 
had uſed unparliamentary arguments [x J. 
The commons, equally irritated, reduced the ary 
ments advanced by their committee, into votes of thei 
houſe. A ſecond conference rather increaſed than d 
miniſhed the heats on both ſides. But a ſudden Prorg: 
gation put an end to the diſpute and the ſeſſion. Th 
Queen came to the houſe of lords, on the twenjs 
ſeventh of February, and made a ſpeech from H rors 
throne. She thanked the two houſes for the diſpad in 
| She thank: cc + 
the commons, in particular, for their great ſupplsMW::;-q 
and for their readineſs in making a proviſion for M ecedi 


15 byt 


hoped, ſhe laid, that ſuch of her ſubjects as had The 
misfortune to diſſent from the church of EA om 
ſhould reſt ſecure and ſatisfied in the act of tolerant. Cc 
which ſhe was firmly reſolved to maintain. a tos 
thoſe, who had the advantage and happineſs to bi got ne 


* 


the church, ſhould conſider, that ſhe had been ent ha 


- cated in its principles. That ſhe had run great! mplete 


Zards for its preſervation,” That ſhe would take Me W. 
ticular care to' maintain and encourage all its privile d from 
and rights, and to tranſmit them ſecurely to polie WW in the 
Having expreſſed her opinion, that further laws "c119eq 


neceſſary for reſtraining the ſcandalous licemte fur 


neſs of the preſs; the lord keeper, by her cou our wa 
prorogued the parliament to the twenty. ſecon e uppen 
April [x]. 5 „ed b 
4 n | Vries Wi 
[x] Feb. 17. Ir] Feb. 27, anville 

| a on this 
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au 7c Queen and thoſe who led her councils, had CHAP 
tk mne reaſon to wiſh for new reſtrictions on the licence V. 
r& Wumed by the writers of pamphlets and periodical pa- 


nduct of 
e Whigs. 


uk, ers. Though the Whigs, on the acceſſion of Anne, 3 
t ned their thoughts more to their own danger from th 
thei eir opponents, than the poſſeſſion of power, their 


ve pes of regaining the influence which they had loſt, 
ence W:Gually aroſe. In the houſe of commons, their op- 
, tion had been hitherto languid and feeble. The 


ejudices of thoſe without were, therefore, to be 


agile, to ſecond efforts that might prove ſucceſsful 

then win. The preſs was employed, with great aſſiduity, 

an che adherents of the party; and a people naturally 

pro elous of their rulers, began already to catch the 
Th ſt 


ume. The new reign, however, was ſtill too popu- 


wen to be ſhaken, by aggravated complaints. The 

0 088: cors of the nation for popery, had altogether ſubſid- 

11 pat, in their knowledge of the Queen's firm adhe- 

(hank Wc to the proteſtant religion. The war had been 

ple med on with a vigour and a ſucceſs unknown in the 

for Meceding reign; and the ſpirits of mankind being raiſ- 

„ , by the flouriſhing aſpect of affairs, public credit, 

* Al * languiſhed long, was in a great meaſure re- 

2 Ded. | | 5 
had M The low-church party, it ought to be confeſſed, Queen fa- 


E glu 
oleratlf 
. Ti 
3 to bel 


the court, with regard to themſelves. Their con- 
IN towards the Princeſs of Denmark , was neither 
got nor forgiven by Queen Anne; and her reſent- 


deen agent had joined with her principles, in throwing her 
great Mpletely into the hands of the high-church party. 
take de Whigs were, in a manner, proſcribed and debar- 
; privie from office; and the power which they Mil} retain- 
o pole in the houſe of lords, ſeemed to demand their being 
lavs Vcluded from honours. On the ninth of March they 


licentidl 


re furniſhed with a proof that the current of royal 


com our was ſet another way. To ſecure a majority in 
V [eco ge upper houſe, for the party whoſe intereſts were 


ted by the Queen, four of the moſt vehement 
"es were raiſed to the peerage. Finch, Gower, 
anville, and Seymour, were the perſons dignified, 
on this occaſion, with honours. Others of the par- 


ty, 


d ſome reaſon to wiſh for a change, in the meaſures _ 
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CHAP. ty, already in the houſe of. lords, were gratified with WP rin 


V. Higher titles. The- Marquis of Normanby, in pan Mou 
—— cular, was created duke of the ſame name. But tf lor 
1703. title of Duke of Buckinghamſhire. being afterwark Meer, 

na added, he is better known by the latter name [z], Miſtict 
berg The conduct of the court, and the views of the pre. iſdded 


vailing party in the houſe of commons, was conſidered, tiſarty 
by their opponents, as proceeding from a deſign of de. Meir i 
feating, ultimately, the ſucceſſion of the crown in the lves 
family of Brunſwick-Lunenburgh. A coincidence of ould ; 


circumſtances, it is certain, had thrown the church. dy 


party, in ſome degree, into the ſcale of the exclude( MiWited | 
branch of the houſe of Stuart. They concluded u bj 
the more violent Whigs were, from principle, «WW, » 
tached to a republican ſyſtem of government. The The 
apprehended that thoſe whom their own ambitias om t! 
views had joined to that party, would, either ft Immo 
intereſt or revenge, abet the religious opinions and c-iſ"tion, 
vil prejudices of the diſſenting. proteſtants, upon the ody 
event of the acceſſion of a foreign Prince to the throne, e aro 
Beſides, the attachment to the hereditary deſcent bis 
the crown, when ingrafted on the firſt principles dP" in 


the church of England, had weighed much with tb my 


who were moſt zealous for her doArines. The du mily. 


gers and the apprehenſions ariſing from popery h eaſure 


vaniſhed. The terrors, which had ſeized the natiu Patty 
on that head, at the revolution, were aſcribed to n de; 
arts and machinations of the republican party, of 
which all diſſenters were erroneouſly comprehend emſelv 
to furniſh themſelves with an opportunity of rearing e e 
their own favourite fabric of government, on the ru J. } 


of a diſputed throne [A]. Tince o 


of the bigh Men ſwayed by theſe opinions were eaſily induct imme 


church par- 


ty. 


to liſten to the declared Jacobites, and to follow ti * Q 
inſtructions of the court of St. Germains. The H own 
ter deemed the church of England thoroughly in the ber br. 
intereſt. The bill to prevent occaſional conform 
and that to granta year longer to ſuch as had negled 
ed to take the oath of abjuration, were ſuggeſted i 


abetted by the determined adherents of the racy 
Sas P. 


{z] March 9. [a] Stuart-papers, 1703. 
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ance of Wales. The firſt of thoſe bills had failed, CH AP. 
rough the prevalence of the Whig- party in the houſe V. 
lords; and the latter, through an amendment of tjae 
ers, became a further ſecurity for the ſucceſſion 1703. 
rich it was intended to defeat. Two clauſes were 
1ded, with ſuch art to the bill, that the high- church 
ty durſt not oppoſe them, without endangering 
eir influence with the nation, and declaring them- 
ves too precipitately ſor a meaſure, which time only 
uld gradually accompliſh. To endeavour either di- 
ly or indirectly to defeat the ſucceſſion, as now li- 
ited by law, was declared high-treaſon; and the oath 
f abjuration, a circumſtanee neglected in the firſt 
h was impoſed on the whole Irith nation [BJ. | 
The court of St. Germains derived great hopes Applicati- 
om the friendly diſpoſition of the Engliſh houſe of 95 of the | 
mmons. But they turned their eyes, with moſt at- Q0 3: 
ntion, to the Duke of Marlborough and the Lord 
odolphin. The firſt, by poſſeſſing the command of 
army, might have effeQually ſerved their cauſe, 
id his profeſſions: been fincere. The latter, though. 
id in his councils, was a man of abilities, and uni- 
mmly attached to the excluded branch of the royal 
mily, Marlborough, whoſe great influence in the 
eaſures of the court was known, had made himſelf 
party againſt the Whigs [c], by extending, in his 
n department, his animadverſions to thoſe mem- 
rs of the honfe of peers, who had diſtinguiſhed 
emſelves in oppoſing what was deemed detrimental 
- rear he eventual ſucceſſion of the family of Hannover 
the waer. He was, therefore, preſſed by the pretended 
j ince of Wales, through his emiſſaries, to enter into 
v induc immediate treaty; the terms of Which were, to 
low e Queen Anne in poſſeſſion of the crown during 
The own life, provided ſhe would ſecure the ſucceſſion 

in the ber brother at her death [z]. To effectuate this 
nformit "ity, the act of occaſional - conformity was not 
1 negleb ust ſufficient; though the church of England 
eſted a | ſeemed 
pretend* 


Prog 0 Journals of the lords. [c] Hannover- papers, 
3. lo] The E. of Rivers to Bulau, April 9, 1703. 
| Luart-papers, 1703, | | | 
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238 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
CHAP. ſeemed to conclude, that her own ſafety was inyohyl 


v 

V. in the reſtoration of the hereditary deſcent of jviM Pe 
L_—— crown into its former channel [F]. He therefore pro- BE ourt 
1703. poſed, that the a& of ſettlement itſelf ſhould bees t 

I pealed; a thing he thought, not impracticable in M ird 
a preſent diſpoſition of the parliament. OUS ow w 
to Marlbo- The ſervants of the pretended Prince, at the ut th 
rough. time, endeavoured, through Marlborough, to rec. |Wreſen 

cile the Queen herſelf to their views, by applying u over, 

her feelings, and propoſing various expedients. Thi illing 


inſinuated that, conſidering the juſtice and piety d wi 


itt  Sackuil 


Anne, it was not to be ſuppoſed, that ſhe would ee, to 

ſtruc the eventual ſucceſſion of her brother; a he hi 

ture which, they ſaid, ſhe owed to her own glon, Milt of 

the memory of her father, and her ſolemn engaz-iiWrcum: 
ments to that Prince. They affirmed, that it was een 

to be thought, ſhe would contribute to exclude Her anc 

own family, in favour of a ſtranger, the moſt diu ore de 

relation ſhe had in the world [G6]. To facile h 
therefore, the execution of the ſcheme, which tom t 
earneſtly wiſhed her to adopt, they infinuated, tl Durir 

the putting her brother in an immediate poſſeſſion for 

the crown of Scotland, would be the moſt effehſ e car 

means for ſecuring to him the eventual ſucceſſion e pre 

the crown of England; and that this deciſive mealghW parli 

would be attended with little difficulty, conſidet 2bett 

that the majority of parliament, in the two kingdom to r. 

were apparently well affected to the hereditary fucWule. | 
ſion of the throne [H]. £ > parlic 

A marige To this extraordinary, and perhaps impractical aſſem 
ALS project, deſtined to be laid before the Queen, Orang 
davghter. agents of the court of St. Germains, ſhewed an incl title; 
nation to confirm Marlborough in the cauſe of tha rrcumſ 

maſter, by engaging his own ambition. His only 0" of Sc 

the Marquis of Blanford, having died at Cambrdiieratic 

on the twentieth of February, the Duke had no fig | accon 

pe& of tranſmitting his name to poſterity through A int 

male line. Of four daughters, two were already md in 

ried, the eldeſt to the ſon of the Lord Godopioſtion 

and the ſecond to the earl of Sunderland. Cuba ent pr 


it ttz] stuart papers, 1703. (o] Ibid, Lu] BY (1 
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ackville, who had, during the late reign, carried on C HAP. 
he correſpondence between Marlborough and the V. 
durt of St. Germains, and who had always free ac- W 
es to the Duke, propoſed a marriage between his 173. 
bird daughter and the pretended Prince of Wales. 

ow Marlborough received the propoſal is uncertain. 

ut the negociation ſeems not to have ended with the 

Wreſent year. The adherents of the family of Han- 

over, either appriſed of this projected connexion, or 

filling to gain to their own party the great influence 

4 weight of Marlborough, formed a ſcheme on their 

le, to marry this daughter to the eleQtoral Prince [1]. 

he high-flying Tories, and eſpecially the Jacobite 

rt of the miniſtry, were ſo much alarmed at this 
Wrcumſtance, that they even intended to ſolicit the 

een herſelf to propoſe the match between her bro- 

er and the Duke's daughter [x]. Theſe faQs are 

ore deciſive, with regard to the great power of the 

uke himſelf, than proofs of the prudenee of thoſe by 

om the propoſals were made. 


During theſe ſecret tranſactions in England, pro- Affairs of 
Scotland. 


late, 
h theſ 
„ fl 


fon E's for reſtoring the ſucceſſion in the hereditary line, 
ed re carried forward with more openneſs in Scotland. 
Con e prejudices of the people in general, againſt the 


d parliament, were inflamed by the Jacobites and 
 abettors of prelacy, who hoped, upon a new eleQi- 
to return a majority of their own party into the 
ſe, It was aſferted, and even publicly argued, that 
 parhament then in being, had never been a regu- 
aſſembly. That it had been called by the Prince 
| Orange, before he was inveſted with the re- 
title; and that, having continued fourteen years, 
ürcumſtance utterly inconſiſtent with the conſtitu- 
Þ of Scotland, its authority was uſurped, and all its 
berations illegal. Theſe reaſons being propagated, 
| accommodated to the unſettled humour which pre- 
led n the kingdom, rendered the people in gene- 
loud in their demands for a new parliament. The 
oſition of the Court ſeemed to ſuit itſelf to the 
lent prejudices of the nation. The old miniſtry, 
| who 


meaſul 
ſiderilg 


4] b li] George II. [x] Stuart-papers, 1704. 
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CHAP. who had been conſidered in the light of Whigs, we 


LAI Earls of Melvil, Marchmont, Selkirk, Leven, uy 
170 Iyndford, were laid afide, The Earl of Seaf 


vouring the Revolution, had become, through difpul, 


the affeQtions of the Jacobites, by procuring from th 
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removed from the active departments of the ſtate, Th 


yielding to the temper of the times, was made preh 
cent of the council, The Duke of Queenſberiy wi 
the Viſcount Tarbat, men equally pliant in the di 
ſition of their minds, received the ſeals as fecretarg 

of ſtate; and the Earl of Tullibardin, who, from fi 


a Jacobite, was raiſed to the office of lord. pi 
R 1 
A complaiſance to the humour of the times, and: 
they ſuppoſed, to the diſpoſition of the Court, fende 
ed the new miniſtry ſuſpe d ed of an attachment to ih 
exiled family. The Viſcount Tarbat, in particuly 
who had been all things to all governments, ever ſing 
the death of Charles the Firſt, endeavoured to pai 


Queen a proclamation of indemnity [1M]. Before ii 


| ee | proj 
members of the new adminiſtration were appointed Bi 
the old parliament was diſſolved, and another ſumm t to be 
ed to meet at Edinburgh, on the ſixth of May. M mda 
vehemence of the people, the influence and the ve Kin 
of government, the activity of the leaders of the cui edtion 
try party, and the zeal of the Jacobites, procured er; 2 


return of more members, ſwayed by high principk 
for monarchy, than had been known 1n any parliame 
ſince the Reſtoration of Charles the ſccond. ] 
though the majority were enemies to the late Revdl 
tion, theſe came under two denominations to the houl 
The open and avowed Jacobites were the leaſt Wl 
gerous, as they made no ſecret of their real del 
But the country party, as they affected to call then 
ſelves, conſiſting of men of more prudence and md 
ſpirit, covered their deſigns, in favour of the eit 
family, with the ſpecious pretence of inſiſting upon 
redreſs of the grievances under which the nation! 


laboured in the preceding reign [x]. The fiſt " 


[1.] Lockhart's Memoirs. [u] March 6. VII 
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ed by the Earl of Home, who had rendered himſelf CHAP 
loved by his party, from their opinion of his integrity, V. 
nd his uniform attachment to the intereſt of the e 
juded family. | | 1703. 
The Duke of Hamilton, the acknowledged head of Character of 
e country- party, was A nobleman of ſolid, as well as 1 
opular talents; unſhaken in his perſonal courage, 
therto ſteady in his political conduct, clear in concep- 
on, judicious, and full of addreſs. Though not poſ- 
ſed of a flowing eloquence of language when he 
oke in public, his expreſſions were manly, and his 
anner ſo graceful, that his words came with an irre- 
tible force upon his audience. He was qualified by 
ture to gain mankind, and to combine together their 
Irious paſſions and views; and, thus united, to turn 
eir whole force at once to one point. Attached to 
$ party from principle, he adhered to their very 
judices, with a firmneſs that gained their affections 
d ſecured their unlimited confidence. In forming 
projects he was cautious, to a degree of irreſoluti- 
But when he once adopted any ſcheme, he was 
t to be iwayed from his purpoſe by obſtruQtions, nor 
midated by dangers. Having ſerved King Charles 
| King James, in various capacities, he retained his 
ecton for their family, after the misfortunes of the 


corel ter; and, making no ſecret of his principles, de- 
priced to accept any office from King William, and 
arama tor many years to acknowledge his authority. 
nd. en the reſentment of the Scots had aſcended to a 
Rewe of frenzy againſt the Crown, in the year 1698, 
the holl accepted, upon the reſignation of his mother, of 
leaſt M title of Duke of Hamilton; and, having placed 


elf at the head of the oppoſition, directed, with 
it dexterity, their whole fury againſt the King. 
he correſpondence between the late King James His inflruc 
the Duke of Hamilton, Had languiſhed ever ſince tions from 
reaty of Riſwick had put an end to all the hopes 2 
at unfortunate Prince. The adherents of his ſon, : 
ever, renewed their intrigues in Scotland as well 
England ; and being no ſtrangers to Hamilton's 
ſent to their cauſe, ſent him ſecret inſtruct ions, 
ide followed implicitly in his public conduct. 
OL, II. oh Ss | EEE His 
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CHAP. who had been conſidered in the light of Whigs, we 
V. removed from the active departments of the ſtate. Th 


ed by 


—— Earls of Melvil, Marchmont, Selkirk, Lever, e 
170Þ Uyndford, were laid aſide. The Earl of Seafel Hy 


yielding to the temper of the times, was made pre 
dent of the council. The Duke of Queenſberiy aj 
the Viſcount Tarbat, men equally pliant in the difp 
ſition of their minds, received the ſeals as fecretarg 


Th 
e Col 
opula 


of ſtate; and the Earl of Tullibardin, who, from f. E 1 
vouring the Revolution, had become, through diſpul, 72 
a Jacobite, was raiſed to the office of lord- He 
teal [L]. , ne 
A complaiſance to the humour of the times, ad ai;1j. 
they ſuppoſed, to the diſpoſition of the Court, rene ure 
ed the new miniſtry ſuſpe &ed of an attachment to tions 
exiled family. The Viſcount Tarbat, in particaM:;; w. 
who had been all things to all governments, ever noi. part 
the death of Charles the Firſt, endeavoured to gi judic 
the affections of the Jacobites, by procuring from th; {cc 
Queen a proclamation of indemnity [Mu]. Beforeth  proje 
members of the new adminiſtration were appointed By 
the old parliament was diſſolved, and another ſummit to be 
ed to meet at Edinburgh, on the ſixth of May. mat 
vehemence of the people, the influence and the ve King 
of government, the activity of the leaders of the co eden 
try party, and the zeal of the Jacobites, procured er; a 
return of more members, ſwayed by high princip ed to 
for monarchy, than had been known in any parlian n bor 
ſince the Reſtoration of Charles the ſccond. en th. 
though the majority were enemies to the late Re ee of | 
tion, theſe came under two denominations to the houk accepts 
The open and avowed Jacobites were the leali ul tile 
gerous, as they made no ſecret of their real def elf at 
But the country party, as they, affected to call tet derte 
ſelves, conſiſting of men of more prudence and q e cor 
ſpirit, covered their deſigns, in favour of the en the Di 
family, with the ſpecious pretence of inſiſting vp" treaty | 
redreſs of the grievances under which the nation G7 
laboured in the preceding reign [NJ]. The fit 77 8 
a | ng 2 
ment 
[1.] Lockhart's Memoirs. [u] March 6. (x) LF" be f. 
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ed by the Earl of Home, who had rendered himſelf C H A P 
loved by his party, from their opinion of his integrity, V. 
1d his uniform attachment to the intereſt of the e 
uded family. | 58 | . 
| The Duke of Hamilton, the acknowledged head of Charatter of 
e country-party, was a nobleman of ſolid, as well as 1 
opular talents; unſhaken in his perſonal courage, ; 
therto ſteady in his political conduct, clear in concep- 
on, judicious, and full of addreſs. Though not poſ- 
ſed of a flowing eloquence of language when he 
oke in public, his expreſſions were manly, and his 
oner ſo graceful, that his words came with an irre- 
id able force upon his audience. He was qualified by 
nde ure to gain mankind, and to combine together their 
o ci0us paſſions and views; and, thus united, to turn 
cdu eir whole force at once to one point. Attached to 
r (00 party from principle, he adhered to their very 
0 co judices, with a firmneſs that gained their affections 
m ti ſecured their unlimited confidence. In forming 
ore l projects he was cautious, to a degree of irreſoluti- 
ountel But when he once adopted any ſcheme, he was 
mm to be Way ed from his purpoſe by obſtructions, nor 
. Tiinidated by dangers. Having ſerved King Charles 
we King James, in various capacities, he retained his 
ne coll: ction for their family, after the misfortunes of the 
curel er; and, making no ſecret of his principles, de- 
rich dead to accept any office from King William, and 
id n for many years to acknowledge his authority. 
hen the reſentment of the Scots had aſcended to a 
ree of frenzy againſt the Crown, in the year 1698, 
accepted, upon the reſignation of his mother, of 
title of Duke of Hamilton; and, having placed 
Melf at the head of the oppoſition, directed, with 
it dexterity, their whole fury againſt the King. 
he correſpondence between the late King James His inſtruc: 
the Duke of Hamilton, had Ianguiſhed ever ſince 3 from 
treaty of Riſwick had put an end to all the hopes s 
at unfortunate Prince. The adherents of his ſon, 
ever, renewed their intrigues in Scotland as well 
gland; and being no ſtrangers to Hamilton's 
* to their cauſe, ſent him ſecret inſtru ions, 
tl be followed implicitly in his public conduR. 
N. If R His 


ie 
bs 
gal, 


WI. 


juſlity the tranſaQtions in the late parliament, ſhould CH A P. 
they be queſtioned hereafter [P]. | v. 


The avowed friends of the excluded family ſhew-. —Y — 
eg the ſame inclination with thoſe who called them- . 173. 
elves the country-party, to pleaſe the Queen and to Proceedings, 
pratify the demands of the Crown. The Earl of 
Home, who was known to lead the Jacobites, pre- 
lented the draught of an a, on the nineteenth of 
May, for granting a ſupply. Thoſe who afteQted to 
dhere to the principles of the late Revolution, were 
willing that this compliment to government ſhould 
ome from the oppoſite fide. The Duke of Argyle 
ind the Earl of Marchmont profeſſed themſelves, and 
ere allowed by the world, to be the leaders of that 
arty. The Duke; though a man of abilities, and 
greeable in his manners, was profligate in his private 
ſe, and regarded chiefly his own intereſt in his public 
duct. Though he came over with the Prince of 
range at the Revolution, and affected to be a mortal 
emy to the family of Stuart, he had liſtened to the 
opoſals of King James, through the Earl of Arran, 
the year 1691, when that Prince had a near proſ- 
d of being reſtored to his throne. Argyle had, 
en, together with the Earl of Home, with whom he 
s connected by marriage, agreed to accept of a 
mmiſſion as lieutenant-general from the exiled 
d aus . But the hopes of James being blaſted by 
dag efeat of the French fleet at La Hogue, Argyle 
e oof 5410 into the meaſures of William, obtained from 

to (co Prince ſeveral ſums of money; and, in the year 

of hu VI, the title of a Duke, for his ſervices in a refracto- 
ſhould leſſon of parliament [X J). | 5 
e eye, apprized of the Earl of Home's intention The com- 
gal fung move for a ſupply, had the addreſs, not only to 2. 
Hanz the overture, but even to detach the com- country- 
ende ener, the Duke of Queenſbury, from the coun- party. 
rudi benty, in whoſe views he had actually embarked. 
Jer u << to that nobteman and informed him, that he 

enen elk end his party had reſolved to move for an act 

jul | R 2 to 


! Alem. of Scotland, 1703. [] Stuart-papers; 
Ir] Burnet, vol. iii, Lockhart's Memoirs. 
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CHAP. to ratify the late Revolution, and to confirm the pref 


V. 


—— ſure was ſo contrary to the principles of thoſe who hy 


1703. 


At of ſe- 
curity, 


Its condi- 
tions. 


reſuſed to comply; and dexterouſly inſinuated ing 
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byterian ſyſtem of church-government. This ma, ) ex, 


cure 

y th 
Wreat 
the mind of Queenſbury, ſuch a jealouſy of the grow: 14 
irg weight of the Duke of Heeg that he deſenyM 45 
at once, his own profeſſions and the intereſts of E the 
country-party. The Marquis of Tweedale, in t cceſl, 
mean time, made an overture in the houſe, that, pi 


propoſed to grant an immediate ſupply, that the con. 
miſſioner requeſted the Duke to forbear. The late 


ent, 


to all other buſineſs, the parliament ſhould proceed at it 


form conditions of government, and regulations in thx ould 
conſtitution of the kingdom, to take place after th lefs ſ 
demiſe of her Majeſty. | this 

The party who endeavoured to defeat the ſupp,Miur of 
oppoſed it with this overture, which was likely e free 
command the whole attention of the houſe. Oi the 


debate touching the competition between Tweed, fc 


motion and the conſideration of the ſupply, the hit 
who ſupported the firſt prevailed. The Marquis , fes 
Athol, in conſequence of the overture, offered an ul ed, \ 
for the ſecurity of the kingdom, in caſe of her M hou! 


ty's deceaſe [s]. This important buſineſs filled ed by 


greateſt part of the ſeſſion with violent debates ich h. 
was ſtipulated by the ad, that, on the twentieth ceding 
after the Queen's deceaſe, the eſtates of parliamarce ue 
ſhould meet; and that, in the intermediate time, India 
executive government ſhould devolve on ſuch mt 
bers of the houſe as ſhould happen to come to Edt 
burgh. It was provided, that no papiſts ſhould 
members. That ne Engliſhman or foreigner, ef 
ing a title in Scotland, and not poſſeſſed of one tid 
ſand pounds ſterling of yearly rent in that king 
ſhould be capable of either ſitting or voting in the 
liamert to be convened in terms of the act. 
When the houſe proceeded to the limitations 0 
laid on the ſucceſſor of the Queen in the thro 
violent debate aroſe. A member urging, that! 
Majeſty's letter to the parliament, encouraged 


[s] May 28. 
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expect her concurrence, in any thing calculated to CH A P. 

Core public freedom, was anſwered, with a cenſure, V. 

y the commiſſioner. The member replied, wit 
reat aſperity; and concluded with afhrming, that no- on 

Wing could ſave Scotland from flavery, but withdraw- | 

g herſelf, after the deceaſe of the Queen, from the 

ominion of an Engliſh Prince. In an additional clauſe 


te the act, it was provided, that the nomination of a 
te WW cceffor was left, by the act, to the eſtates of parlia- 
pa ent, who ſhould aſſemble after the Queen's death. 
«« ut it was enacted, that the ſucceſſor to be named, 


ate old not be the ſucceſſor to the crown of England; 
ess ſuch conditions of government ſhould be ſettled 


this ſeſſion of parliament, as ſhould ſecure the ho- 


pour of the kingdom, the independence of the crown, 

ee freedom, frequency, and power of parliaments, 

Cui the religion, liberty, and trade of the Scotiſh na- 
eder, from Engliſh or foreign influence [T]. F 


White the houſe were employed in the act of fecu- Ad for the 
y, ſeveral laws of conſiderable importance were _ 
ed, with leſs difficulty. On the ſeventh of June, gercely re- 
E houſe proceeded to the conſideration of an act of. jected. 

ed by the Duke of Argyle, ratifying the parliament 

ich had continued to ſit during the whole of the 

ceding reign. Several laws with regard to com- 

ice were paſſed; and one to encourage the African 

me, M India company. Toward the end of the ſeſſion, 

Earl of Marchmont preſented an act to the houſe, 

{ttling the ſucceſſion on the family of Hannover, 

ch was ordered to be read. When the clerk came 

be paragraph, where the Princeſs Sophia was men- 

jed by name, the houſe flew, at once into a flame. 

ne moved, that the overture ſhould be publicly 

it. Others were for calling Marchmont to the 

Many propoſed to ſend that lord priſoner to the 

le of Edinburgh. The chancellor having procured 

ce, the clerk proceeded; But ſuch a fierce oppo- 

n arole, that the overture was rejected without a 

. In defeating the motion, the houſe departed 

"iy from their own rules. To place a mark of 


R 3 indignation, 


[T] Printed act. 
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CH AP. indignation, as they expreſſed themſelves; on the ad, 


V. it was carried, by a majority of fifty-ſeven voice; e. 


GL that the very memory of 1t ſhould be expunged fron Wi wh 
1703. the minutes of parliament [u]. SET af 
Royil aſſent The commiſſioner ſhewing no inclination to touch | | by 
refuſed to the act of ſecurity with the ſcepter, a motion wy 
the act of made, that the houſe ſhould addreſs the Queen ts bel 
api give the royal aſſent. But this intention was over. a fr 
| ruled, by a ſuggeſtion, that the commiſſioner himſelf 4 
ſhould be firſt queſtioned, whether he had been i. ibec 
ſtructed to paſs the act. His Grace obſerving an». ee 
ſtinate ſilence, the houſe flew into a new flame. d. nt. 
veral members propoſed. new bills of limitations. But Py 
the molt inſiſted, that the old act ſhould be carried -en 
to a law. The next day, however, the commiſſions etture 
told the houſe, that he had received her Majeſh pk 
pleaſure, and was now fully impowered to give the & 1 
royal aſſent to every act, excepting only to tha * : 
called an a& for the ſecurity of the kingdom. I "nh 
ſcarce had ended his ſpeech, when many member ö 11 
aroſe; and, in ſucceſſion, inveighed, in the bitterel 3 
terms, againſt the ſervants of the crown; who were tha 
called, perhaps with juſtice, the ſlaves of the Engliſh kg 5 
miniſtry, and calumniators of the Scotiſh parliament "hs 
Some denied, that the right of a negative was 1nht gen 
rent in the crown. They affirmed, that the third al V4 | 
of the firſt parliament of Charles the Second, the on 1 7 
iy act upon which the negative was founded, declarch beg | 
indeed, that the royal aſſent was neceſſary to give it 3 
force of a law to a vote of the houſe. But that fog. The 
thence it could not be inferred, that the aſſent coll 4 ho 
be refufed to an act paſſed and folemnly offered by pi reign 
rr: / he gn En Bhs th, 
Vioteot During theſe uncommon heats, no ſupply for tit "tr 
beat. ſupport of either the civil or military eſtaþliſhme me; 
had been granted to the crown. When the lord. e 1 
ſurer repreſented to the houſe the defencelels by Kate 
the kingdom, they reminded him of the ſecuft oe 1 
nied to the nation, by the refuſal of the royal allen Wl bale 
an act calculated for that important and mT 3 


ſv] Sept. 6. [W] Mem. of Scotland. 
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e. No ſeſſion of parliament ever met in Scotland, C HAP. 
which more abilities, more eloquence, and per- V. 
Wo more violence and animoſity, were diſplayed, Wa yy 
un in the preſent. The whole nation were inte- „1703. 
Wicd ſpectators of a conteſt, which they were taught 
believe, was to determine their independence 
a free people, or to ſubje& them for ever to thoſe 
eign councils, to which they had, with ſome reaſon, 
ribed the late misfortunes of the kingdom. The 
Perneſs of the populace was transfuſed into parlia- 
Writ. When the commiſſioner propoſed, that the 

ply ſhould take place of all other buſineſs, the op- 
Wiition ſtated the vote, overture for ſubſidy, or 
ertures for liberty.” The commiſſioner ſtill inſiſt- | 
on his point, the Earl of Roxburgh aroſe and ſaid, 11 
t if there was no other way of ſupporting the natu- 1 
and undeniable privilege of parliament, the friends ö 
their country were reſolved to demand juſtice, with 
prds in their hands. A general rage tranſported the 
ſe into a degree of fury. The commiſſioner be- 
ne apprehenſive of the ſafety of his own perſon. 
ving promiſed, that the overtures for liberty ſhould 
the firſt buſineſs of the next ſeſſion, and having 
ched the bills that were ready with the ſceptre, he 
denly prorogued this refractory parliament [x]. 
hough the Zeal of the Jacobite members contri- Obſervati- 
Wd to increaſe the flame in the houſe, many, not gate 822 
ined to ſuch narrow principles, were great pro- 
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* ers. of this vehement oppoſition in parliament. 
_ e were no ſtrangers to the abject dependence into 
rr a their country had fallen, ever ſince their native 
0 ſt reigns had added the weight of the crown of Eng- 


cr U e their prerogative in Scotland. They perceiv- 
(heel that the diſtance of the Prince himſelf, from a 
1 cd. ne ment carried on in his name, ſubjected his 
oi cis to the impoſition of the ignorant, or the art 
malice of the deſigning. They ſaw, that the ſer- 
of the crown, by reſorting to. London, were 
er gained by the Engliſh miniſtry, to forward 
on views; or awed by their influence, into a 


R 4 ſubſerviency, 
[x] Sept. 16, 
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1703. 


of Scotland, 


to England 


CH A P. ſubſerviency, which, when it degraded themfelze, 
diſgraced and even ruined. their country. 'The ſore 
— teig himſelf was even likely, upon all occaſions 


with regard 


ment, whom a long habit had rendered ſubſervientt 


nation. Should the latter declare for the eventul 
ſucceſſion of the Prince of Wales, a title then rot i 


CharaQte: of 
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to prefer the intereſts of his more powerful king 
dom, to the proſperity of a country, which, fron 
the nature of its ſoil and climate, as well as Fong the 
peculiar circumſtances of its government, had hither. 
to contributed little either to ſupport his grandeur 
to increaſe his power. 

The ſituation of affairs in England had, accidental. 
ly, furniſhed Scotland with the only opportunity th 
latter ever poſſeſſed of emancipating herſelf from tte 
influence and oppreſſion of the former, or of being f: 
ceived into an union of government, upon equal aud 
even advantageous terms. "The Engliſh legiſlature 
had ſettled the ſucceſſion of the crown on the hoi 
of Hannover. Kin William, either carelels of the 
intereſts of that family, or, what is more probable, i. 
different concerning the fate of the crown, after hi 
own death, had negleQed to recommend to a parliy 


his views, the ſettlement of the crown of Scotland 


in the proteſtant line. This circumſtance 201 
left the fate of England in the diſpoſal of the Scoiil 
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legal in Scotland, there can ſcarce any doubt be form 
ed, but conſidering the party which till adheredU 
the exiled family in England, he would have, vil 
great facility, recovered the crown of that kingdon, 
Some men of abilities in the Scotiſh parliament, who 
were by no means attached to the hereditary line, pe 
ceived this advantage; and they ſeized it with 
eagerneſs, proportionable to their zeal for their couiſ 

Ihe moſt diſtinguiſhed vg theſe lovers of ih 
country was Andrew Fletcher o Salton, whole wall 
but manly. genius had been improved, by an cn 
knowledge of books and of men. Poſſeſſed of a Mi 
too daring and independent to bear, or even to pu 
the haughtineſs of ſuperiors, he uniformly wiſhed" 
that equality among mankind, which ſpeculative )# 


0 
triots hope to find in a republican government. J 


QUEEN ANNE. us 
hat dignified diſpoſition of ſoul, which abhors what- C H A P- 
E.cr is mean, he joined a ſteadineſs of mind, that no V. 


vantage could ſway, no ſolicitations move, no dan— 

„ess ſhake. A ftrit obſerver of his word, devoted 1703. 

o the moſt rigid laws of honour, cautious of giving |; 
be fence to others, as he was reſolved to reſent even the i|ﬀ 
er: ppearance of inſult to himſelf, reſolute to a degree of l 


 o WWnthuſiaſm, in a manner fiercely brave. In his public 


onduct, he was the avowed enemy of all deſpotiſm. 
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tal. ehement in his love for his country, determined to 
the pport her independence, as neceſſary to his own dig- 1 
the ey. In his private life, he avoided vice on account 
 re- AW meanneſs. He adhered, without deviation, to i 
 an( WWirtue, as eſſential to his own pride. | 

l 


ent to 


ts ate rs 
. . 


uncil, he was ſo much enraged at the injuſtice of 


zture His peculiar opinions on the ſubject of government, pletcher of | 
zoule ting ill with the deſpotic maxims adopted in Scot- Salton. 1 
{ the nd, during the reign of Charles the Second, he op- 14 
ey. ed the miniſtry, and was perſecuted in return. To Þ} 
7 hy oa the malice of his enemies, he forſook his country. 0 
rl tbeing ſummoned, in his abſence, before the privy- | 
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diane ole in power, that he embarked in the cauſe of the 
due of Monmouth, and accompanied that unfortu— 
Scotll ſe nobleman, when he invaded England. Having 
ventul Wen outlawed upon this occaſion, he retired to Hol- 


not I 


Us A et TS Fx 
COST A TS EPS. 


Id, and came over with the Prince of Orange, whoſe 


e fm erations were favourable to thoſe political principles 9 
ered which he had invariably adhered. He ſoon per- 1 
e, wi ed, what he might have foreſeen, that the poſſeſſion | | 
ingdan be crown of England was the chief object of the 1 
nt, wo edition. Fletcher, therefore, left King William, 1 
ine, pen that Prince ſeemed to deſert the principles upon 11 
with a ch he came; and he afterwards oppoſed him with 1 
cou demence ſuitable to that diſappointment. Having 91 
of inal n choſen a member of the new pafliament, which 1 
ſe wu '" the May of the preſent year, he found an op- 1 
extente unity for exerting his talents, and for exhibiting his ol 
f a mit Clples, Though an -enemy to monarchy, he en- 11 
o perm Gined ſuch an averſion to Engliſh influence and an 1 
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5 that he adhered to the country party, and would 
have ſupported the ſucceſſion of the exiled family, 


rather 
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CH AP. rather than yield to meaſures, which he deemed de. 


V. ftrutive to the honour and independence of hi ma 
Wa e ee country [VI. | hers, 
ae Ihe affairs of Ireland had, for ſeveral years, . tt) 
AlrSs O 


leland. mained in that ſtate of tranquillity and want of im. 
portance which attends dependent governments, when 
carried forward, with any degree of attention and pre. 
cifion. The Earl of Rocheſter, whom King William 
had placed in the office of lord-lieutenant, refigne 
his commiſtion through ſome diſguſt, ſoon after the 
acceſſion of his niece to the throne of England. He 

was ſucceeded in the government by the Duke «f 
Ormond, a name popular in Ireland, on account df 
his family. In a parliament, which met in the av 
tumn of the preſent year, a great unanimity appearel 
in favour of the meaſures of the Queen. The 


11 8 granted a ſupply to her Majeſty, to make up the de Mice 
11 ficiency of the revenue, and to ſupport the neceſſuy! m. 
1 branches of the eſtabliſhment for two years, endig 
1 ä at Michaelmas 1705. In examining the public ac > Da 
1 counts, the commons found, that more than one hu Spa: 
FR dred thouſand pounds had, by miſrepreſentation, bea % * 
1 charged unjuſtly, as a debt on the nation; and the p. 
1 | ordered a committee to examine into the cauſe of tis 175 
18 intended fraud. on the public. 1 Ne 
1 Proceedings In a repreſentation to the lord lieutenant, the ch mis 
1 ehe mons complained, with reaſon, of the proceeding i. ay 
ib ; the truſtees appointed by the parliament of Eng. th 
1 for managing and ſelling the forfeited eſtates in [relanh 3 
that had been reſumed for the uſe of the publi 0 
They averred, that the charges incurred by the ſud ſiege 
jeQs of that kingdom, in defending ſuch juſt rig by 
and titles as had been allowed by the truſtees, bu r Vil 
exceeded in value the current caſh of Ireland. Tif dt, v 
| complained, that the ſtate of trade at home vl...” 
i low, that many proteſtant families had been conſtr „om t! 
47 ed to remove to other kingdoms, eſpecially to 0 „ the 
TH land; while foreign commerce and its returns Nel — 
IT | under ſuch reſtrictions, as rendered them altogetif bourg 
1 unprofitable. They affirmed, that many civil offce lefeate 


g D 5 o of! 
1 were arrived at ſuch a pitch of corruption, — 


[v] Lockhart's Mem. 


— — — — 
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QUEEN ANNE. 
them, in a ſhort time, in a poor country. That 


W.nry, made ſinecures of their employments, and 


© WWE. i-cd the kingdom of its money, which they ſpent 
U other lands. Having inſinuated, that nothing but 


quent parliaments could either prevent or reform 
ole evils, they concluded, with the warmeſt and 


a en affectionate wiſhes, for the happineſs of her 
ned il lajeſty, and the Jong continuance of her reign over 
the land. The lord-hieutenant having promiſed to 
Hemi to England the repreſentation of the com- 
4 ns, they voted an ample ſupply; and the parlia- 


nt was adjourned to the eleventh of January, in 
> ſucceeding year. e 


ared During theſe tranſactions in Scotland and Ireland, Campaign 
[ he) war was Carried on with unabating vigour, between of 1703. 
e be allies and the houſe of Bourbon. The former had 

ell) ra means to detach, from the alliance of the lat- 

nds two Princes of conſiderable name and power. 

* e Duke of Sayoy deſerting the intereſts of France 


| Spain, had concluded a treaty with the Emperor, 


„dene fifth of January; and, on the ſixteenth of 
d the „ Peter the Second, King of Portugal, joined 
of üer to the grand alliance. To the defection of 
4 e two Princes, the French aſcribed their ſubſe- 


nt misfortunes in the war. They, however, made 


ding it preparations, for opening, with ſpirit, the cam- 
2 In on all ſides. Winter itſelf had ſcarce ſuſpended 
lre 1 lities, between the contending powers. Rhinberg 
ler taken on the ninth of February by the allies. 
100 e ſiege of Traerbach was raiſed, on the twenty- 


> by the Mareſchal de Tallard. The French, 
r Villars, ſeized the towns of Offembourg and 
adt, without reſiſtance. That commander forced 
redoubts upon the Quinche, and took the fort of 
on the ninth of March. The EleQor of Ba- 
a, the firm ally of France, carried on the war, 
. in the heart of Germany. He took 
rg on the Danube, on the third of February. 
lelented the enemy at Paſſaw, on the eleventh of 
| March; 


e hopes of impunity, that vaſt eſtates were acquired C 
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hers, neglecting their perſonal attendance in the 


1703. 
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AF | 1 
CHAP. March; and having taken Burglenfield [Z] and R; nt 
V. tiſbon [A], was joined, on the twelfth of April, vii V 
— Dutlingen, by the Mareſchal de Villars. | ing 
1703. The French and Bavarians owed their ſucceß, 9 ly; 
mY | 417-2 the ſide of Germany, more to the inaQivity of Meir c 
of Bavaria, empire, than either to their own force or th imics 
conduct. The inſtances of England and the Stat The 

were loſt on that unwieldy body. Each Prince deen areſc 

ed himſelf but little concerned, in what was the ce F. 

of all. The EleQor of Bavaria, taking advantage ig, 

their ſupineneſs, reſolved to enter Tyrol, at once port: 

open the communication with the French arm ( re 

Italy, and to ſtop the common paſſage of the lupe med 

rial reinforcements to their troops in that county, fled, 

The Duke de Vendome, who commanded the Prem pire 

forces in Italy, endeavoured, on his fide, to enteriiſtie t 

Tyrol, to join the Elector. Had this project ſuccet ck: 

ed, it might have ruined the Emperor's affairs. Mech, 

the valour of the peaſants of Tyrol, the conduct oY {Hell 

| tome Imperial detachments placed in that country, ene o 

the want of concert between the French and Barn badr 

ans, defeated the only meaſure, which ſeemed cala eyes 

lated to ſupport the affairs of the houſe of Bourbogi'"gul: 

on that ſide. 25 32 nſtrui 

Operations The Duke de Vendôme, having deſpaired of jo , to 
ft; 33 ing the Bavarians, and being recalled to Italy, ect 
open defection of the Duke of Savoy, with unbridt TIZe, 

fury laid waſte the country, in his retreat. Til cone 

Ele or, on the other hand, found himſelf obliged th 

abardon Inſpruck; and to retire, to Swabia, to fe nate 

the Mareichal de Villars. Diſappointed in their v0" the 

on Auſbourg, they croſſed the Danube, at Dona , cc 

and totally defeated, at Hochſtet, Count Styrum ed P. 

who commanded a conſiderable army of the a. H. 

In Italy the Imperial troops were commanded bj a af 

remberg, Prince Eugene having not been emplojs the u 

for the preſent year. This general had contributed WP Pri 

prevent the junQion of Vendome and the Flector ons, 

Bavaria, but he performed no other ſervice of im- 52 

tance during the campaign. Vend6me diſafme of 
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enty-ninth of September. He defeated the Gene- 


ing deciſive, however, happened, on the ſide of 


2953 
+ of the troops of the Duke of Savoy, on theCH AP. 


V 


W: \iſconti, on the twenty-ſixth of October. No- | 
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10 
th 
their 
tate 
elf. 


cir 


ly; though the houſe of Bourbon might conſider 


diſappointment in the intended junction of their 


mies in Tyrol, in the light of a partial defeat. 

The Duke of Burgundy, having under him the On. the 
zreſchals de Tallard and de Vauban, commanded 
French army, on the fide of Alſace. A cam- 


hine. 


ca 

— ign, which, during the greateſt part, remained un- 
ce (portant, ended in an action of ſome conſequence 
* (£000. The Mareſchal de Tallard, having 
ue med the ſiege of Landau, that place began to be 
ung ſed, when an army of the allies paſſed the Rhine, 
"en pire, for its relief. Tallard, leaving a ſlight guard 
ena the trenches, marched with the reſt of the army to 


Icceed 
. bit 
duct 0 


ack the enemy. The allies, conſiſting of Engliſh, 
ich, and Germans, were commanded by the Prince 
Heſſe, the ſame who mounted, afterwards, the 
one of Sweden, The French general, who, from 


[ z av 

vl badneſs of his ſight, was obliged to depend upon 
4 cala eyes of others, committed a miſtake, which, b 
our '"gular piece of good fortune, gained the battle. 


nſtruing a motion made by the enemy, for an at- 


of jut to be a preparation for flight, he fell upon them 

„ by ü pectedly, and obtained the victory. The Count 

ndnd Frize, who had defended Landau, with vigour and 

t. I (conduct, deſpairing of any further relief, ſurcen- 

-vliged ed that important fortreſs, the day after this un- 

to te nate battle was loft by the allies [o]. 

nein viel n the Netherlands, the Duke of Marlborough, Campaign 
ona zen concerted meaſures with the States of the in Flanders. 
rum lied Provinces, was enabled to appear early in the 

the al He opened the campaign with the ſiege of 

ed by M © ſtrong city in the circle of the Lower-Rhine, 

emplope be uſual refidence of the Elector of Cologn. 

tributed Prince had placed Bonn, with the reſt of his 

Fed mens, in the hands of France, in the beginning 

of aße Var. The city was inveſted, on the twenty- 

ale! b of April. The trenches were opened on the 


pi 


dt; 20, \ 


| third 
Lc] Nov. 16. 
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H after a ſiege of twelve days. The French army, uy 
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Several 
places taken 
by the al- 
lies. 
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third of May; and the Marquis | d' Alegre; alter! 


gallant reſiſtance, was forced to ſurrender the pl 


der the. Mareſchals de Villeroi and de Boufflers, hy 
ing, in the mean time, advanced toward Maeftred 
and taken Tongeren, the Duke of Matflborough g 
joined the confederate army in Flanders, andadyany 
againſt the enemy. The French, declining bat 
retired within their lines; which the Duke reſdy 
to force. The Baron de Sparr performed this ſeriig 
with ſpirit and ſucceſs. But the Baron Opdam, uf 
attempted to penetrate the lines at Antwery; y 
driven from the field with great loſs, and forced 


retreat to Lillo, with an inconſiderable patty of i U 
army under his command. The General Schlag ed 
burg retrieved, in ſome meaſure, the laurels u each 
Opdam had loſt ID]. Both the French and the Ade b 
claimed the advantage, in an attack productive of iiſlthcir 
conſequences. The French ſeem to have had theh my 
title to the honour of victors, having kept polled. 40 
of the field. 5 „ th 
The French, unwilling to hazard the event 6 ug 
general battle with the allies, who were ſuper e dled 
conduct as well as in force, the Duke of Marlboro nions, 
fat down, with little interruption, before ſome pus 0... 
of conſiderable ſtrength, and, by their conqult.c. 
cloſed, with reputation, the campaign. Huy on 8g; he 
Maeſe fell into his hands, on the twenty-ſ1xth of Jul othi 
He took Limbourg in September. In Decemgmer 
the city of Gueldres, after a bombardment and blod gland 
ade of near fourteen months, ſurrendered to ea lr. 
allies [xz], The number of fortified places, w mee 
the poſſeſſion of Spaniſh Flanders had given te e iq, 
French, had proved a conſiderable difavantigh nch ſe 
their affairs. The garriſons, in ſo many town," were 
weakened their armies in the field. Beſides, ke ei 
places themſelves were ill provided with the K* le-Iſle. 
defence. Having moſt of them fallen, in wy attach, 
wars, into the hands of the French, they bac ; | 
returned, in a kind of diſmantled ſtate, to the of 
ards, whoſe poverty as well as negligence py | Julz 
| | une 6 


[o] June 30. [e] Dec. 6. 
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em from being ever thoroughly reſtored to their C HA P. 
mer ſtrength. They furniſhed, therefore, the al- V. 

5 with a ſucceſſion of triumphs; and, by buoying ">? 
o their minds with an appearance of ſucceſs, encou- 1703. 
ged them to continue the war with vigour. 

The campaign of the year 1703 was, upon the Campaign 

hole, favourable to the houſe of Bourbon. The in ning 

ogreſs of the Elector of Bavaria, in the heart of 48 
ermany, had reduced the family of Auſtria into 

eat ſtraits; while, at the ſame time, an inſurrection 

Hungary diſtracted their councils, and ſpread de- 

ſtation to the gates of Vienna. In Italy, the de- 


7; ion of the Duke of Savoy had not hitherto pro- 
rced ed ary fortunate change for the Emperor; and on 
ore Upper Rhine, the arms of that Prince were at- 
land with a degree of misfortune. Though the 


8 whit 
he alli 
ve Of if 
| thee 
polleſi 


ench had loſt ſome towns in Flanders, the progreſs 
ade by the allies was inconſiderable. They failed 
their attempts on the ſtrong lines formed by the 
my for the protection of Flanders; and in the 
ly action of conſequence which happened on that 
e, they had loft ſome trophies as well as the field. 
ough the bigotry of Lewis the Fourteenth had 
died the flames of war in the heart of his own do- 
hions, by forcing, by ſeverities, the Proteſtants in 
| Cevennes into an inſurrection, no effeQual ad- 


rent 0 
zperio | 
riborolf 
me plat 


con tage was taken of a circumſtance, which the allies 

u b have greatly improved in their own favour. 

h of * Nothing memorable happened at ſea, during the Affaics at 
Yecenn mer of the preſent year, The combined fleet of 255 
and daland and Holland, under Sir Cloudſley Shovel, 

2d 10 b ed lr] into the Mediterranean, and returned with- 

* * meeting an enemy to their own ports [G]. In 


e actions of little conſequence and leſs name, the 


wantag nch ſeem to have had the advantage. The Eng- 


towns were repulſed at Guadaloupe, in M 

t ; | : . 3 ooh 181. 
3 bande. dead cured, in vain, to make a deſcent on 
e 1 e, on the ſixth of June [1]. A Dutch convoy 
er hk tacked by the French, to the north of Scotland, 
the Spa a * OIL 

revel | 

ep | July 1. le! OR. 22. In] May 18. 
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on the tenth of Auguſt [x]. The ſhips of war eſygr 
ing the fleet were beaten, and ſome of the yeſ 
themſelves taken, An unacconntable langour ſe 
to have prevailed in all the operations of the maritny 
powers. They formed no expedition to annoy tk 
enemy on the coaſt of Spain, though naked and ( 
tencelels; and in negleQing to intercept the treahy 
brought by a French ſquadron from the Havam 
they furmihed the enemy with additional reſource;{y 
continuing with vigour the war. "i 

be partial and inconſiderable advantages obtaing 


Was, 
pn the 
which 
dmir 
liſable 
uch 
Neans. 
6 well 
e 1» 
Fial of 
dund g 


by France at lea, and the ſucceſs of her arms, incax dut) 
junction with the Bavarians, in the heart of German Noce, 
neither raiſed her own hopes, nor deprefled her enth 
mies. he defection of the Duke of Savoy, a(Mguiſh 
above all, the deſertion of the King of Portugal, vi e eng: 
cculd open through his country a paſſage into dp expri 
filled the houſe of Bourpon with great and well-groun ndemr 
ed apprehenſions. The gaining from the enemy oy fa 
owerful allies, induced the Emperor to avow to % urin 
world, his deſign to recover to his family the poſſeſo hou! 
of the crown of Spain. Having, therefore, toe ch rec 
with his eldeſt ſon, the King of the Romans, e itted t 
nounced every perſonal title to the Catholic tho army 
his ſecond ſon, the Arch- Duke Charles, was crovit us en 
at Vienna, the beginning of September. A n aſſe 
days [L] after this ceremony was performed, the Acqua 
Duke, now called Charles the Third King of ed th 
left Vienna; and direQing his journey through Hes ſt 
land, arrived at the Hague, on the third of Noa Repy 
ber. Havirg been acknowledged in his new cap t one 
by all the allies, he was received every where ber; 
marks of the higheſt reſpe& and honour. The WW. n, t. 
of this Prince was to paſs to Portugal with a conſoles pre 
ble force, eſcorted by the combined fleets of the cbed 
ritime powers; and, in conjunction with his new al auſck, 
Peter the Second, to invade the kingdom of Spal laid fig 
he operations of the Engliſh fleet in the VWs its 
Indies, were attended neither with glory nor , Augu 
ſucceſs. Admiral Bembow, who commanded Es whi 
ſhips ſtationed at Jamaica, and in the neighvor * 
: ons 

[x] Aug. 10. N. S. [T] Sept. 19, 01. II. 
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dmiral was repeatedly deſerted. by his captains, his ſhip 
ſiſabled, and his own leg ſhot away. The enemy, though 
much inferior in number and ſtrength, made, by theſe 
neans, a fafe retreat. Bembow, after this diſgraceful, 
s well as unfortunate action, returned to Jamaica. On 
e fixth of October, he iſſued a commiſſion for the 
Wial of captain Kirby and captain Wade. They were 
und guilty of cowardice, breach of orders, and neglect 
duty; and, being ſent to England under their ſen- 
nce, they ſuffered death, at Plymouth, on the four- 
enth of April, 1704. The admiral himſelf having 
Wouiſhed for ſome time, under the wound received in 
e engagement, died at Jamaica; and the regret which 
expreſſed in his laſt moments for the treachery of the 
ndemned captains, ſeemed to have enſured their un- 
ppy fate, 
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During theſe tranſactions between the confederates and War in Po- 


Ce houſe of Bourbon, the war in Poland was carried on land. 
bogen h redoubled ardour. The King of Sweden having 
ns, Mrd the neighbourhood of Cracow, deſcended with 
tho army along the courſe of the Viſtula. King Au- 


us employed himſelf in calling together fruitleſs diets. 
an aſſembly of his adherents-at Thorn, it was reſolved 


CrOWINN 


At 


he Mag ⸗cquaint the King of Sweden, that Poland had ac- 
H Si ed the mediation of the Emperor; and that, ſhould 
ugh Hes till perſiſt in refuſing to enter into a negociation, 
Nou Republic ſhould declare war againſt Sweden. But 


cap" one pretended diet eſtabliſhed, was overturned by 
here der; and Charles ſeemed to have more adherents in 
"he dend, than Auguſtus himſelf. The firſt of theſe 
conſ10hſgces preferred action to negociation. Having ſuddenly 
F the Mebed out of his camp, he ſurpriſed the Saxons at 
neu Musk, and took their general with his own hand. 

Spail. aid fiege to Thorn, and forced that city, notwith- 
the Weng its numerous garriſon, to ſurrender at diſcretion. 


! nded | 
ghboun 


le 


> Auguſtus was obliged to find in ſtrangers, the re- 
5 which his own kingdom denied. He applied fot 
0 the Czar; who liſtened the more readily to the 
alons of Auguſtus, that he hoped to fix the ſeat of 
LI 8 dhe 
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, fell in with a French ſquadron near Carthagena, C HAP. 
n the nineteenth of Auguſt 1702. In a running battle, 
-hich was renewed, at intervals, for ſeveral days, tg 
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CH AP. the war in Poland; and to profit by the abſence i 
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—— While the new King of Spain remained at the Hagy 


1703. 
Parliament 
meets. 


Nov. 9. 


The * 


mons grant, gether with an opinion imbibed by the people, thut. 


Weſtminſter [IN J. The Queen, in her ſpeech, comm, 
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Charles, by aggrandizing himſelf in Livonia Du]. 


concerting his future meaſures with the States, the Dar 
liament of England, after various prorogations, met x 


nicated to the two houſes, her new treaties with Poti. 
gal and the Duke of Savoy; and ſhe defired ſupplies u 
anſwer the demands of her preſent, as well as forme 
engagements, in the war. She informed her parliament, 
that though no particular proviſion had been made, fx 
the charge either of the expedition intended for Portug 
or the augmentation of the troops deſired by the Stats 
the funds granted had anſwered fo well, and the produt 
of the prizes had proved ſo conſiderable, that non 
debt had been incurred, on theſe accounts, by the nat 
She recommended diſpatch in their deliberations, a6 
ceſlary for the ſucceſs of the projected enterprizes oth 
war. She expreſſed her moſt earneſt deſire of ſeeiqgi 
her ſubjects in perfect peace and union among ther 
ſelves; and ſhe therefore intreated them all, to avoid! 
heats and diviſtons, that might diſappoint her of thel 
tisfaQion ſhe had promiſed herſelf from their unanimif 
and give encouragement to the common enemies of ii 
church and ſtate oJ]. 55 

A kind of hereditary animoſity againſt the French, 


houſe of Bourbon aimed at the empire of all Eu 
had rendered the preſent war extremely popular in I 
land. 'Though the laſt campaign in Flanders had 
duced no ſtriking event, the advantages obtained d 
allies were, with ſome reaſon, aſcribed to the valoil 
the Engliſh troops, and eſpecially to the {kill and con 
of their leader. In ſuch a ſituation of affairs, the Þ 
rels between parties, were forced to give way to the" 
rent of the populace; and, however willing thoſe ext 
ed from office might have been to obſtruct the me 
of government, they prudently avoided oppoſition a 
ſubject of the ſupply. Having unanimouſly * 
her Majeſty upon her ſpeech, the commons proceed 


[1] Hiſt. du Nord, tom. ii. [u] Nov. 9. lol] 
nals, Nov. 9. | 
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nake the neceſſary proviſion for the ſervice of the ſuc- C H A P- 
eeding year. The treaties concluded fince the receſs 1 505 

Wot parliament, and the eſtimates of the army and navy OW Tour 
L being laid before them, they voted, that forty thouſand 173. 
een, including five thouſand marines, ſhould be employ- | 
for the ſea ſervice of 1704 [P]; and that four pounds 

man, each month, allowing thirteen for the year, 

Would be granted for the ſupport of that force Lo] 

W To proſecute the war with vigour by land, the houſe unanimouſ- 
W-ſolved, that eight hundred and eighty-four thouſand ly, _ 
Wounds ſhould be granted to her Majeſty, for maintaining Pes. 

| orty thouſand men, to act on the continent in conjunc- 

on with the allies. They, at the ſame time, provided 

Wor the Queen's proportion R] of the ſubſidies for part of 

What force [s]; and gave her a further ſupply [r] for 
Wnaintaining the additional ten thouſand men which her 

ajeſty had raiſed at the requiſition of the States [u]. 

hey provided [v] alſo for eight thouſand men, to act in 


eiu onjunction with the forces of the crown of Portugal; 
d they reſolved, that a ſum, not exceeding one hun- 
17 ed and fifty thouſand pounds, ſhould be granted, for 


efraying her Majeſty's proportion of thirteen thouſand. 

ten, to be maintained by the court of Liſbon. Three 

undred and fifty-ſeven thouſand pounds were granted 

Ir guards, garriſons, and invalids; near one hundred and 
venty thouſand pounds, for the land-ſervice to be per- 

med by the office of ordnance [w]. The houſe pre- 

ated an addreſs to the Queen, aſſuring her Majeſty, 

at they would make good all her engagements with 

© Duke of Savoy. | 

During thefe tranſactions in parliament, an uncommon A dreadfal 
lamity fell upon the kingdom. In the night of the * 
ſenty-ſixth of November, the moſt violent tempeſt 


wy er known in England, ſuddenly aroſe. The wind | 
be exc ing from the South-Weſt with incredible force and q 
: 


ſe, was accompanied with flaſhes of lightning and de- 194 
des of rain, Every thing ſeemed to be levelled before 1 
ſtorm, Chimneys, roofs of houſes, even buildings 1 
Uſpires, were blown down in the city of London. In ll 
3 the 


I Journals, Nov 25 7 N | 
3 bd o Q ] OV. 25. [x] 85,2721. 
Nox. 27. |T] 178, 180l. [u]! Nov. 18. 
76,48 l. [w] Nov. 30. 
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7 
Bill againſt 


conformity. a former quarrel, between the Whigs and the * 
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tempeſt fell with moſt fury and did the moſt harm at ſea 
Beſides the loſs ſuſtained by private perſons, ſixteen ſki 
of the royal navy were caſt away. The damage done n 
London and Weſtminſter alone, was eſtimated at a ml. 
lion ſterling. But as the calamity was not univerſal, th E- 
country ſuffered not in the ſame proportion. The con. he 
'mons addreſſed her Majeſty upon the occaſion. The i 
told her, that they could not ſee a diminution of her nay, 
without making proviſion for repairing the ſame. The 
therefore, deſired the Queen to build ſuch capital ſhy 
as ſhe ſhould think fit; and they promiſed, at their nen 
meeting, to make good the*'expence. : 2 

The ſtorm which had done ſuch damage in Englani WP**" 
was felt with the ſame ſeverity in Holland. The dj 


having been broken down in Friezeland, by the vicem lb 
of the waves, one fourth part of that province was HH pre 
under water. A ſquadron of men of war, under Ad; Wc b 
ral Calemberg, deſtined for the expedition with the ner nd G 
King of Spain, to Portugal, was driven from the mou ache 
of the Texel, to the coaſt of Norway. Of the EH iber 
ſhips intended for that ſervice, and lying in the Mack as 
ſome were ſtranded and others loſt. The damage, hoy EV 
ever, was, in ſome meaſure, repaired, in the ſpac: e 
three weeks; and, on the twenty-third of Decemit| The 
Charles the 'Third embarked for England, eſcorted) ic, 
the Engliſh and Dutch ſquadrons, That Prince artig 10 te 
at Spithead, on the twenty- ſixth of December, was 4 o 
ducted by the Duke of Somerſet to Windſor, where l 10 c 
Majeſty received him with great magnificence. Han . 
remained at that place two days, he repaired 21 r 5 


Portſmouth, and failed from Spithead, on the fifth of 
nuary, with a favourable wind. But a ſtorm ariſing.l 
the Bay of Biſcay, the fleet was -diſperſed and dr 
back to the channel. Sir George Rooke the admiral 
board of whoſe ſhip was the King of Spain, returned! 
St. Helen's, on the twentieth of January. Great 0 
gence and activity were uſed in refitting the ſhips. h 
it was the twelſth of February, before a favourable 1 
enabled the fleet to make the beſt of its way to For 

The unanimity in parliament, with regard to lte 
for proſecuting the war, was'diſturbed, by the rene 
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WT he latter, favouring the church, introduced again into C HAP. 
5 the houſe of commons, the bill againſt occaſional confor- V. 


3 mity, which had been loſt in the preceding ſeſſion. Thi 
neaſure had been neither unforeſeen nor unexpected by 1704: 
Wt heir opponents, and it threw the houſe into violent de- 

hates. The high-church party, however, prevailed. 

The bill ſoon paſſed the commons, and was ſent to the 

ords. The Whigs ſtill maintained in the upper-houſe a 

majority. They were, at leaſt, more powerful there, 

through their ſuperior activity and zeal. The Queen 

herſelf, notwithſtanding her predilection for the church 
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b pf England, was cold with regard to a bill, that ſeemed 
highly favourable to the eſtabliſhed religion. She had 


een terrified with reports, that the Jacobites connected 


Th beir views in favour of her brother, with the ſucceſs of | | 
* his bill; and there certainly exiſted ſome reaſon for this 
«1 pprehenſion. The miniſtry, during the dependence of il 
oe bill, were left to their own opinions. Marlborough i 
Adm 8 . P | 8 | 1 
end Godolphin, who were too prudent not to appear at- Li 


ched to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, voted for the bill. 
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ll 
hr 6 Dther lords in office gave their ſuffrages on the other ſide. i 
Mace be biſhops themſelves were almoſt equally divided upon 1 
„ votes; and the bill was at length rejected, by a 4 
I e of thirteen voices [x J. | h 
cena The bill againſt occaſional conformity was not the only a Scotik — ||| 
«tell dic, upon which the Whigs endeavoured, in this ſeſ- Plot. | 


on, to depreſs the Tories. During the warm debates 
n that ſubje&, a circumſtance aroſe, that greatly contri- 


— — 
— 
— 


arrive 
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i 
was HS | 
verel uted to the victory which the former party obtained. if 

Hat he Queen acquainted the two houſes, on the ſeven- ö 
40 enth of December Lv], that ſhe had received unqueſ- | 
ch fl onable informations of deſigns carried on againſt her go- 
ing, ment in Scotland, by the agents and emiſſaries of 
d ce. The two houſes received differently this intelli- 
"niral, ce. The lords, led by ſome Whigs of ability and ea- 
_ meſs, graſped at every thing calculated to raiſe the jea- 
-reat d uſy of the nation againſt the Tories. Fhe majority of 
vine þ j er being compoſed of the latter party, conſi- 
de ve the whole as the ſtale contrivance of a ſham- plot: 
| Port expedient, they affirmed, often uſed with ſucceſs by 


to ſopp 8 * W e their 


[x] Journals of the lords, [y] 1703. 
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CHAP. their political antagoniſts. Writers infected with the 


V. partialities of the two parties, have given various and op a. oe 

poſite accounts of an affair, too frivolous to command the i * 
1703. attention of the public, had not the minds of mankini Wi oy 
been previouſly inflamed, by the animoſities ſubſiſting ines 
between two powerful factionss. 1 obler 
Character The principal aQor in this political piece, and, perhay, hon 
of Simon its author, was Captain Simon Fraſer, afterwards wel ng for 
Fraſer. known to the world by the title of Lord Lovat. Bon , nen 
with inſinuating talents, but rather forward than agrees ntion 

ble in his addreſs, he exerted his whole force upon may the 
kind, through the channel of their vanity, His fa Vith a 
tery, though too obvious to eſcape even the obſervatia ovat, 
of the weak, was too ſtrong to be reſiſted entirely 1 ony 
men of ſenſe. He ſeemed ſo eager in beſtowing prail, Wi agpipt 
that thoſe who approved the leaſt of his manner, 4: ies, 
cribed his adulation to his want of judgment, with E. Pays v 

gard to others, more than to his own. deſigns. Deli. the 
tute of principle, and deſpiſing veracity as uſeleſs, be uw BF: deff 
commodated all his actions to his immediate intereſt; an Purſl 

all his words to the purpoſe of deceiving the credulow N larqui 

into his views. Habituated, through time, to this abu ingdor 

doned conduct, he became, in a manner, incapable d Clary, 
deviating from it; and thus his profligacy, by being bel, f 

nerally known, carried its own antidote in itſelf. Inte at ſho 
execution of his own projeQs, though generally forme plied 

with little judgment, he was bold and fearleſs. He e late 

ther underſtood thoſe laid 'by others, nor purſued then WS hea; 

either with ſpirit or with attention, Though unſteadſ nor 

in his diſpoſition, and hourly varying his ſchemes, ſuccef 

never ſwerved from the great line of ſelf-intereſt; e mer 

thus, notwithſtanding his natural levity and inconſtancſy Ince, 

he ſucceeded by perſeverance. BR a 

His crimes, Some actions, that brought upon Fraſer the higheſ uh eof K 
madverſion of the laws in Scotland, had made him fame Pardon 

in that kingdom before his intrigues attracted the notice pe upoi 

the parliament of England. Being deſcended, wo ned in 

ſome diſtance, from the family of the Lord Lovat, © * the la 

of the clan of Fraſers, in the county of Inverneſs, he eto Fr 
received in the year 1694, the commiſhon of eee, tinſtru 

in the Earl of Tullibardin's regiment, by the recen 
dation of his relation, who was married to the _- 
that nobleman. He, however, ſoon loſt the gar Tri 


— 
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1 which he had obtained, through ſome ſeditious letters C H AP. 


0 
7 3 which he wrote, and had fallen into the hands of the V. 
e WA. Retiring to the Highlands, he lived for ſome tine. 


I his father at Beaufort, a farm which they had ob- 1704. 
W.ined, for a ſubſiſtence, from the Lord Loyat. That 
obleman, dying in the year 1696, left four daughters. 
WT homas Fraſer of Beaufort and his ſon Simon, colle&- 
Ws ſome diſorderly perſons, attempted to ſeize the eſtate, 
neareſt male heirs. Terrified, however, by a proſe- 
Wnution at law, they formally renounced their claims. But, 
the month of September 1697, Simon Fraſer entered, 


av th an armed force, the houſe of the widow of the Lord 
tion WL ovat, ſeized her perſon, ordered the marriage cere- 
by ony to be pronounced, in the midſt of the found of a ' 
al WWazpipe, with which he endeavoured to drown the lady's ll 
„ies, and having ſtript her naked, by cutting off her ll 
1 t- ays with his dagger, forced her to bed and conſummat- il 
elle WW the pretended marriage, amidſt the noiſe and riot of ll 
e *. deſperate attendants [z]. | 
; an Purſued with ſome troops, by the lady's father the He is par- 1 
lulos M larquis of Athol, Fraſer was forced to abandon the _ by Ul. 
| 75 . = Wil- 1 
avat-Winsdom. The council of Scotland and the court of juſ- liam. 1 
le « ary, before whom he was proſecuted, declared hima i 
1g i Ebel, fugitive, and out aw, offering a reward to any i 
nue e ſhould ſeize his perſon, He fled to France, and 1 
amel pued to the court of St. Germains for ſubſiſtence. But i 
le ee late King James, offended at his profligacy, and hav- 1 
hee heard of his crimes, would neither receive his advan- ll 
often) , nor admit him into his preſence [a]. Deſpairing "il 
nes, K ſucceſs with the abdicated family, he reſolved to aſſume ll. 
| ; an e merit of betraying their councils to the reigning "i 
altas ce. In conſideration of preſent or promiſed ſervices, lll 
obtained, through the means of the noted Carſtares, Il 
eof King William's chaplains, and a kind of favourite, 1 
Verdon of his rebellion and other public crimes. The | 
pe upon the widow of the Lord Lovat, not being men- 1 
ee in the pardon, Fraſer was proſecuted for that crime 1 
at, ch the lady and her friends. He was forced again to re- i" 
„ bete France, in the year 1702 ; but not, perhaps, with= 1 
cuter: inſiruQions for his condu& in that kingdom, from Mr. =—_ 


8 4 Carſtares, 


[z] Trial of Fraſer. Account of Scotch plot. Lockhart's 
n. [a] Lockhart's Mem, Stuart-papers. 
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C H AP. Carſtares, and men ot great rank of the ſame party. Th 

V. Dukeof Argyle, in particular, was his patron ang friend, 

from an hereditary feud between his family and that a 

1704. Athol; which laſt, on account of the rape, were the ene, 
mies of Fraſer. | | 4 

Flies again The Earl of Middleton, who then poſſeſſed the al 

to France, Credit at St. Germains, had adopted the bad opinion ei. 


| NCC ( 
Wcotlan 
Lot 
Was me 
ry lc 
Wan, t. 

ion 


tertained by the late King James of the character of Fr. er h. 
ſer. The latter, therefore, applied to Queen Mar, WM who! 
through Sir John Maclean; and, as that unfortunate Wiring 


Princeſs graſped at every vain hope held forth to her {ay 
ſhe treated Fraſer with kindneſs, and recommended hin 
to the Pope's nuncio [BJ. Having gained the confidenc 
of that prelate, by reconciling himſelf to the church d 
Rome, he was introduced. by him to the Marquis & 
Torcy, as a perſon that promiſed to be ſerviceable tote 


well 
Ne, gr 
Wraſer, 
emies 


rreſpe 


| n, w 
views of the court of France. Lewis the Fourteenh nt, þ 
himſelf is ſaid to have had an interview with Fraſer. Bu able J 
either diſtruſting his incredible promiſes, with regard vMecdom 
an inſurrection in Scotland, or unwilling to hazard eite ed, 
his men or money, without further fecurity, he made h ich! 
a preſent of five hundred Louis d'Ors, and deſired hin e [0] 
return to his own country, to bring credentials from tue MF raſer 
perſons over whom he pretended to have ſo much po.]¾ö led, 
But as the King could not altogether rely upon the fing 
dentials procured by ſuch an unknown adventurer, he an a0 
reſolved to ſend along with him a Frenchman. I opy o 
ſending of a Frenchman to Scotland, lying under ine bis ou 
Table objeQtions, Lewis found himſelf obliged to appli ke of 
the court of St. Germains, for a ſuitable perſon a mit an a 
of that kingdom. e Crom: 

The requeſt of the French King were command Y ratie 

is made uſe the Earl of Middleton. He received Fraſer with 2 0. Qu 
_ gree of confidence; and gave him, as a credential toil cour 
triends of the exiled family, a commiſſion as colonel ag reales 
his young maſter [c]. The indemnity granted in S eque: 
land, by Queen Anne, in the March of 1703, renden occat 
it ſafe for any of the adherents of the court of St. fem 
mains to return to that kingdom. An officer of the pam Miles 
of Murray, under the protection of the indemnity) "ce of 
ſent, as a check upon Fraſer, and to bring back A tes 
[3] Stuart-papers. [c] Ibid. lo] I. 


E QUEEN ANNE. 
ce of the ſtate of opinions and diſpoſition of parties in C H AP. 


W..tland. Fraſer, attended by this gentleman, arrived 


ss met on the borders of that kingdom, by the Duke of 
Wye. He was from thence conducted, by that noble- 


an, to the Duke of Queenſberry, who held, as com- 
e moner, a parliament at Edinburgh. The commiſſi- 
er having deſerted the Jacobite faction in the houſe, 
in, WS hom he had vowed fidelity, perceived, that by their 
nate Wining with the country party, they poſſeſſed the power 
lon, well as the inclination of being revenged. He, there- 
hin re, graſped with eagerneſs at the informations, which 
enct aſer, either from vanity or malice, gave againſt his 
h 0 emies. He knew, that even to fix a ſuſpicion of a 
18 de rreſpondence with France, upon the leaders of oppoſi- 
on, would not only ruin their credit with govern- 
een Wie nt, but deſtroy their influence with the nation. To 
. bu oble Fraſer to execute his inſtructions with facility and 


edom, he granted him a paſs to ſecure him from being 
either Ezed, in obedience to the letters of fire and ſword, 


ich had been iſſued againſt him on account of the 
him vc [o]. 


n tho: WF raſer finding ſuch a powerful ſupport in Queenſberry, Goes over to 
pove MWolved, in ſerving his patron, to gratify his own revenge. France to 
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5 i 


London. He directed his courſe to Scotland, andi 


1704. 


rocure 


he cre-P "ing received, from the exiled Queen, a letter with- proofs 3 


an addreſs, for the Duke of Gordon, he tranſmitted 


nfup bis own poſſeſſion, as intended for his great enemy the 
ke of Athol [x]. The commiſſioner having conceiv- 

2 natiſt an averſion to the Lord Tarbat, lately created Earl 
Cromarty, Fraſer dexterouſly contrived to aſcribe the 

ſaration of indemnity, obtained in the preceding year 
Queen Anne, to his lordſhip's correſpondence with 
al tote court of St. Germains. The Duke of Hamilton's 
nel faeiples were already known. But no accuſation of 


in du ecuence could be carried home to him, on the pre- 


bccaſion. Fraſer, in the mean time, was permitted 
cam through the Highlands, to endeavour to extort 
the nu mies from the chiefs, to riſe in arms for the pretended 

eo Wales. His ſucceſs was not equal either to his 
Wiles or the expectations of his patron. When the 


parliament 


lo] Lockharrs Mem. [r! Stuart- Papers, 1704. 


opy of it to that nobleman, and retained the original 


ny 
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CH AP. parliament of Scotland was adjourned, on the ſixteen 
V. of September, he repaired to London, and his allegyig 
e not amounting to a ſufficient proof, he was provided vil 
1704. money and = paſs, under a borrowed name, by the Dup 
of Queenſberry, who applied tor that purpoſe to the [xl 

of Nottingham, ſecretary of ſtate. With the pak, k 
tranſported himſelf ſafely to Holland, and from then 
found means to convey himſelf again to Paris. His dei 
was to procure ſuch letters to Queenſberry's enemies a 
his own, as might hurt their reputation with the war 

if not deſtroy their perfons and ruin their fortunes [5], 
and is Having arrived at Paris, in the beginning of Januay 
88 1704, he preſented a memorial to the exiled Que, 
containing a long account of his own proceedings in Bj 
tain, in favour of the pretenſions of her ſon [G]. Thouf 
he conne&ed his detail with thoſe perſons of rank of th 
oppoſite party with whom he had converſed, it bore fill 
on ſo apparently on its face, that Middleton, who aug 
. doubted the honeſty of Fraſer, was convinced of the in 
poſture. He amuted him, however, with cold but pt: 
lite letters; while, at the fame time, he wrote to tif 
Marquis de Torcy, expreſſing his doubts concerning hi 
fidelity; and ſignifying his wiſhes that he might be f: 
cured. Captain James Murray, who had been ſent i 


Cane one, 


Scotland todiſcover the truth of Fraſer's intereſt and co . 
nections in that kingdom, returned, in the mean tim nh 
to St. Germains. The accounts which he gave of il 5 
ſtate of the country, and operations of Fraſer, wel © di 
diametrically oppoſite to that preſented by the latter Kr the 
the exiled Queen, that no doubts remained of his tt | * 
chery. Repeated intelligence from England of the , b. 
cpveries made by the parliament and privy coun th 
ſtrengthened the proof to ſuch a degree, that Frale! A ed 
ter having amuſed Middleton with a ſeries of letters, te 
cerning his own importance, his influence in Scotia a uf 
and his loyalty to the excluded family, was thrown, 8 
length, into the Baſtille [H]. A 
Bis Plot dif= The vanity of Fraſer, his incontinence of Jangulf de g : 
NET and a deſire of raiſing his own conſequence with wy A _ 
ders go. ble employer, the Duke of Queenſberry, by P'® 1 eh 


[r] Lockhart's Mem. Journals of the lords. Stuart 
pers. [6] Stuart-papers, 1704. [1] Ibid. 
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miſtakes, which prevented the execution of his deſigns. 


, in favour of the pretended Prince of Wales, to the 
ous Ferguſon, a more experienced plotter, the latter 
ceiving his character, ſuſpected his integrity. Under- 


J nding, at the fame time, from Fraſer himſelf, that he 
0 W: often in conference with the miniſtry of Scotland; 
* baving ſeen the paſs which he had obtained from the 
oli | of Nottingham, through the influence of the Duke 
N Queenſberry, he wrote his ſuſpicions to the Duke of 
un hol, one of the noblemen accuſed. The Duke, con- 
pen s that he had never correſponded nor received either 
"1 F-g< or letter from the court of St. Germains [1], 
jon plained openly to the Queen of the conduct of 
ae <nſberry and his partizans, in protecting an outlaw, 
ene vas batching the moſt pernicious deſigns. Queenſ- 


ry, to vindicate himſelf, declared, that he had protect- 
den raler, in Scotland, upon his promiſing to make great 

ooeries; and that he had procured for him a paſs, 
i tranſporting himſelf, to procure ſolid proofs of his own 
ue aſſertions. He inſinuated, at the ſame time, that, 
I not the matter come fo ſoon to light, he doubted not 
den be ſhould meet with ſucceſs; and, to ſtrengthen his 


nd cal nion, he delivered to Queen Anne, as for the Duke 


\thol, the letter, intended by the exiled Queen, for 
Duke of Gordon. 


2 he Scotch plot had arrived at this ſtate, when it fell Proceedings 
dune er the cognizance of the houſe of lords. A committee m_—_— 
his ef, immediately appointed, by ballot, for the examina- T 


* the (| Þ of papers and witneſſes ; and the choice fell on the 
cours of the Whig-party. The houſe of commons, 
"raſer, M poled chiefly of Tories, found an opportunity of op- 


ters, Ws their weight againſt the proceedings of the peers. 


Scollull © ſuſpected perſons, and among others, Sir Jahn 
zrown, i clean, having being ſeized, upon their arrival from 
"ce, on the coaſt of England, the lords, by their 
Jangulf authority, ordered them to be brought before them 
ich he mined. The commons addreſſed the Queen in 

a of the prerogative of the Crown; and complained, 
ine lords, in violation of the known laws of the land, 


had 


E 
Ii] Stuart-papers, 1704. 
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and wide the bottom of his plot, had betrayed him in- CH AP. 


V. 


ang, when he returned to London, opened his pro 


1704. 
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CH AP. parliament of Scotland was adjourned, on the ſixteenth far 
V. of September, he repaired to London, and his allegations to n 
Lv" not amounting to a iuthcient proof, he was provided with Ha) 
1704 money anda paſs, under a borrowed name, by the Duke ect 
of Queenſberry, who applied tor that purpoſe to the Earl fam 

of Nottingham, ſecretary of ſtate. With the paſs, he perc 
tranſported himſelf ſafely to Holland, and from thence MW fan: 


found means to convey himſelf again to Paris. His defign Was! 

was to procure ſuch letters to Qyeenſberry's enemies and and | 

his own, as might hurt their reputation with the world, Earl 

if not deſtroy their perfons and ruin their fortunes Lr]. of C 
and is Having arrived at Paris, in the beginning of January Athe 
thrown into 


tbe Baſtille. 1704, he preſented a memorial to the exiled Queen, ſciou 
containing a long account of his own proceedings in Bil- ell; 
tain, in favour of the pretenſions of her fon [G6]. Though em 
he conne&ed his detail with thoſe perſons of rank of the (ee 
oppoſite party with whom he had converſed, it bore fi- who 
on ſo apparently on its face, that Middleton, who always berry 
. doubted the honeſty of Fraſer, was convinced of the in- ed Fr 
poſture. He amuted him, however, with cold but po- - 
lite letters; while, at the fame time, he wrote to the er tr 
Marquis de Torcy, expreſſing his doubts concerning his * 
fidelity; and ſignifying his wiſhes that he might be ſe- A 0 
cured. Captain James Murray, who had been ſent to ut h 
Scotland to diſcover the truth of Fraſer's intereſt and con- pinto 
nections in that kingdom, returned, in the mean time, 
to St. Germains. The accounts which he gave of the 
ſtate of the country, and operations of Fraſer, were {0 
diametrically oppoſite to that preſented by the latter to 
the exiled Queen, that no doubts remained of his tres: 
chery. Repeated intelligence from England of the di- 120 
coveries made by the parliament and privy counci, ah 
ſtrengthened the proof to ſuch a degree, that Fraſer, al- 00 poſ 
ter having amuſed Middleton with a ſeries of letters, con- duns 
cerning his own importance, his influence in Scotland 4A 
and his loyalty to the excluded family, was thrown, # 515 os 
length, into the Baſtille [H]. 1 8 3 
flis p'ot dif= The vanity of Fraſer, his incontinence of language, t 


2 g ; h ie no OD 
eee and a deſire of raiſing his own conſequence with his 0 i 
ble employer, the Duke of Queenſberry, by on Jar 4 


(F] Lockhart's Mem. Journals of the lords. Stuart-p* 
pers. lo! Stuart-papers, 1704. [1] Ibid. 
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| ho was hatching the moſt pernicious deſigns. Qyueenſ- 
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far and wide the bottom of his plot, had betrayed him in- CH AP. 
to miſtakes, which prevented the execution of his deſigns. V. 
Having, when he returned to London, opened his pro- 
jects, in favour of the pretended Prince of Wales, to the 1704. 
famous Ferguſon, a more experienced plotter, the latter 

perceiving his character, ſuſpected his integrity. Under- 

ſanding, at the ſame time, from Fraſer himſelf, that he 

was often in conference with the miniſtry of Scotland; 

and having ſeen the paſs which he had obtained from the 

Earl of Nottingham, through the influence of the Duke 

of Queenſberry, he wrote his ſuſpicions to the Duke of 


Athol, one of the noblemen accuſed. The Duke, con- 


ſcious that he had never correſponded nor received either 


meſſage or letter from the court of St. Germains [1], 
complained openly to the Queen of the conduct of 
(ueenſberry and his partizans, in protecting an outlaw, 


berry, to vindicate himſelf, declared, that he had protect- 

ed Fraſer, in Scotland, upon his promiſing to make great 

diſcoveries 3. and that he had procured for him a paſs, 

for tranſporting himſelf, to procure ſolid proofs of his own 

rague afſertions. He inſinuated, at the ſame time, that, 

bad not the matter come ſo ſoon to light, he doubted not 

but he ſhould meet with ſucceſs; and, to ſtrengthen his 

pinion, he delivered to Queen Anne, as for the Duke 

0! Athol, the letter, intended by the exiled Queen, for 

the Duke of Gordon. | | | Mo 1 
The Scotch plot had arrived at this ſtate, when it fell Proceedings Mit 
nder the cognizance of the houſe of lords. A committee 1 "WANT 
bas immediately appointed, by ballot, for the examina- **" 
lon of papers and witneſſes ; and the choice fell on the 

leaders of the Whig-party. The houſe of commons, 

poſed chiefly of Tories, found an opportunity of op- 

ping their weight againſt the proceedings of the peers. 

me ſuſpected perſons, and among others, Sir 2 

Maclean, having being ſeized, upon their arrival from 
"ance, on the coaſt of England, the lords, by their 

Dun authority, ordered them to be brought before them 
obe examined. The commons addreſſed the Queen in 

E. of the prerogative of the Crown; and complained, 
t the lords, in violation of the known laws of the land, 


had 


E 
[1] Stuart-papers, 1704. 


— 4 
3 — — 
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CH AP. had wreſted the priſoners out of her Majeſty's hands, 
V. and, in a moſt extraordinary manner, taken the examinz, 
= tion which belonged to the Queen and council ſolely t 
1704. themſelves. The plot, from this moment, became ob. 
viouſly a topic of animoſity and diſpute between the 
Whigs and Tories. But the heats between the partie 

were not ſufficient to keep long depending this matter, 
eſpecially on an evidence which could carry home no wel. 
grounded charge of treaſon to any particular perſon, 

The curioſity and fears of the nation were ſoon diſſipat. 

ed; and the whole affair ſunk into the oblivion which it 
deſerved [x]. 
Diſputes The difference between the houſes concerning the ex- 
ws gn the amination of the plot, was heightened by a diſpute of 
fon a proro- another kind. One Aſhby had commenced an aQin 
gatioa, Againſt White, mayor of Aileſbury for refuſing to admit 
his vote in the election of members to ſerve for that bo- 

rough in parliament. The cauſe was carried, by appea, 

before the houſe of peers, where judgment was given 

in favour of Aſhby. The interference of the lordsin 

matters of election, threw the commons, already offend- 

ed, into a violent flame. They aſſerted their excluſive 

right to the ſole cognizance of all matters concerning 
elections; and their votes were anſwered by counter fe. 
ſolutions of the lords. To put an end to diſputes, which 

ſeemed daily to increaſe, through the inveterate anims- 

ſity between the parties, the Queen cloſed the ſeſſion 

on the third of April, with a ſpeech from the throne. 

Having thanked the commons for their large ſupplie 

ſhe recommended that unanimity between the houſes 

which had been loſt in their diſputes, as nothing could ſ 

much contribute to the ſucceſs of the nation abroad, ai 

their ſafety and happineſs at home [L]. 


[x] Journals of both houſes. [T] Journals, April 
1704. 1 
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April 3 


State of parties. — Tories diſmiſſed. — Campaign of 1704. 


Ireland. — Godolphun intimidated, joins the M. higs. — Far- 


Wlarrel-of parties, had raiſed a ferment among their ad 


ents, throughout the kingdom. "The Whigs, having A 
frerailed in the houſe of lords, had carried the higheſt == 


praise p : 1 
+ oi that aſſembly to the preſs, mixed with the 
Pleſt invectiyes on the commons, who favoured the 
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Attack at Donawert, — Battle of Blenheim. — Its great 
conſequences. — Campaign in Flanders and Portugal, and in 
Haly. — Gibraltar taken. — Battle of Malaga.— Affairs of 
the North. — Secret intrigues of Marlborough. — Affairs 
of Scotland. — Intrigues of parties. — Act of ſecurity. — - 
Refle tions. Secret negociations. — Parliament of England 
meets, — State of parties. — Bill of occaſional conformity. 
Proceedings. — Marlborough” s intrigues with the court o 

St, Germains. — Quarrel between the houſes. — Aﬀairs of 


lament diſſolved. — Campaign of 1705. — Death and cha- 
rafter of the Emperor. — Campaign in Flanders, Germany, 
Italy, and Portugal. — Pg in Spain. — Affairs of the 
North, — Affairs of Scotland. — Intrigues of the Faco- 
bites. — Aci for treating about an union. — A new parlia- 
ment in England. — Proceedings. — Inconſiſtency of the To- 
ries, — Motion for inviting the Princeſs Sophia. — Bill 
of regency. — Proceedings with regard to Scotland. — 
Farliament prorogued. — Secret conduct of Godolphin. — 
Campaign of 1706. — Battls of Ramillies. — Conqueſt of 
Flanders. — Battle of Turin. — Succeſs of the allies in 
Hain. — Campaign in Germany. — Naval tranſaftions, — 
Affairs of the North. — Articles of union ſettled. — Scot- 
jb affairs. — Intrigues of the Facobites. — Tumults and 
debates. — Arguments againſt the union. — T he articles ap- 
proved. — Reflections. — Peace offered by France. — Par- 
lament of England ratifies the union. — Diſtreſs and pre- 
perations of France. — Campaign of 1707. — Battle of 
Aimanza. — Siege of Toulon. — Inactive campaign in 
Flanders. TE : f ; 


HE differences which had happened between the C H A P. 
two houſes of parliament, being conſidered as a VI. 


principles 
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CH AP. principles of their political opponents. The conteſt { 
VI. the poſſeſſion of power, which had ever been the prin. 
ple motive for the violences on both ſides, was manage 
704. as uſual, upon topics calculated to engage the ming; d 
the people. The Whigs averred, that religion was it 
danger, from a fixed deſign of the Tories to defeat th 
proteſtant ſucceſſion. The Tories, on their part, 4 
firmed, that the Whigs extended their views to the fy. 
verſion of monarchy itſelf, and the ruin of the church d 
England. A credulous multitude were thus toſſed he. 
tween the viciſſitudes of hopes and fears, in proportin 
as either party found means to accommodate their own 
allegations to the principles or prejudices of the vulgat. 
The Earl of Some changes made in the miniſtry after the prorogs 
Nottingham tion of parliament, rendered the high-church party di. 
ſatisfied, without gaining the confidence of the Whis, 
The Earl of Nottingham, a man of vehement principles 
with regard to the high prerogatives of the crown and a 
implicit faith in the church, was removed from the office 
of ſecretary of ſtate. Nottingham had owed his ſtrid 
adherence to his party, an importance to which he ws 
not entitled by his abilities. Though not deſtitute of tz 
lents for buſineſs, his extreme loquacity [A] raiſed ſuſ 
picions concerning the ſolidity of his underſtanding ; and 
he was ſo much wedded to his political opinions, that he 
could hardly live in common charity with men of mode 
rate principles, either in church or ſtate [BI. His at 
tachment to the church had rendered him averſe to tht 
meaſures of King James, while that Prince fat on the 
throne. But his zeal for the indefeaſible rights of m. 
narchy induced him, afterwards, to favour the views d 
his family. He oppoſed the abjuration of the Prince a 
Wales with fuch vehemence, that he is ſaid to have ſhi 
tears when the bill paſſed. But he was too prudent, , 
perhaps, too timid, to riſque, like. many others poſſeſſe 
of the fame principles, any direct correſpondence with 

the excluded family [o]. 
and ſeveral The reſignation of Nottingham was attended b) th 
Tow dif- removal of other adherents of the high-church, from ſoot 
dalaepartments of importance. The Earl of Jerſey, gr 
WHKvy 


[a] MS. Notes, by Dean Swift. [2] Macky's charae 
[oe] Stuart-papers, 
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who, with a very ordinary underſtanding, had paſſed 
4 through ſeveral of the greateſt offices in the Fee, was 5 vi. 4 
bo deprived of the ſtaff of lord chamberlain; which the Earl of- 
R a Kent was ſaid to have purchaſed with money, from the in- 1704. 
** guence of the Ducheſs of Marlborough with the Queen [D]. 
8. Edward Seymour, who through the courſe of a long life 

if, had, in a manner, avowed his attachment to the excluded 
wm family, but had complied with the times, was diſmiſſed 
A a0 from the office of comptroller of the Queen's houſehold. 
WP Blaithwaite, who had enjoyed, for many years, the place 
we of ſecretary at war, was removed, more perhaps from 
_ the conveniency of having his office to beſtow upon ano- 

| ther, than for any exceptions againſt either his own prin- 


ah ciples or conduct. Men who judged ſuperficially of 


9 things, looked upon theſe changes as the conſequences of 
Vtig an alteration of ſyſtem in the cabinet; and aſcribed to 
cipes their own miſtaken opinion concerning the principles of 
ini lord-treaſurer, what had actually proceeded from his 


prudence. | Harley and 


Notwithſtanding the chearfulneſs with which the com- _—_— 
vanced. 


e office 
s iti | | 
_ nons granted the ſupplies for the war, and their firm ad- 
. fl herence to Tory principles, the lord-treaſurer and the 
-4 (of Duke of Marlborough perceived, from the complexion 
g; al of the houſe of lords in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, that 
Jt K. apowerfu] oppoſition to government was to be apprehend- 
al ed from the Whigs. They perſuaded, therefore, the 
His a Queen, that it was neceſſary either to ſway or break 
0 the the party, by bringing into office ſome of its reputed mem- 
* bers [E]. Harley, then ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
of m0- though he had uniformly eppoſed the meaſures of King 


al Ne was deemed, in principles, a Whig, from his 
cince of” bred a diſſenter. He, however, was ſuppoſed too 


ave ſhel prudent to ſacrifice his own intereſt to the views of par- 
lent, 4 and as his talents for managing buſineſs in the houſe 
nolſeſſl commons were known and acknowledged, he became 
ice with Wo object of acquiſition to the Lord Godolphin. 
varley, therefore, was firſt ſworn in at the council- 
4 by tit i and foon after appointed ſecretary of ſtate, inthe 
rom ſom: mY of the Earl of Nottingham. The office of comp- 
ys 4 ml oller- general was beſtowed on Mr. Manſel, his friend; 

Who, and 


charadef * Pablications of the times. Ir] Hannover- papers. 
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CHAP. and his recommendation placed [FI], at the ſame time, 


VI. 


—/— the place of ſecretary at war, vacant by the removal q 


1704. 


Campaign 
of 1704. 


Marlbo- 
tough 
marches 
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Mr. St. John, afterwards Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, 


Mr. Blaithwaite. | : 5 

This expedient, however, would have been found in. 
ſufficient againſt the intended oppoſition of the Whigs [6], 
had not the ſingular ſucceſs of the campaign impoſe} 
filence upon thoſe who had prepared themſelves for blan- 
ing the treaſurer and for accuſing the Duke of Marlbo. 
rough. The latter having, in the beginning of the 
year, viſited Holland, and concerted the operations of 
the campaign with the States, had returned to England 
before the prorogation of parliament. To carry into 
execution the plan which he had formed and weighed, 
he embarked at Harwich, on the nineteenth of Apt, 
The ſucceſs of the two laſt campaigns, having rendered 
the allies maſters of the Maeſe and Spaniſh Guelderland, 
ſuch a ſtrong barrier had been formed on the ſided 
Flanders, that a ſmall number of forces were deemel 
ſufficient to protect the frontiers of the States, - againſt the 
efforts of the enemy. Marlborough having found mean 
to convince the Dutch of their ſecurity, in that quarter, 
Propoſed to march into the heart of Germany, to pro- 
te& the Emperor, now almoſt threatened with the fiegt 
of his capital, by the joint force of the French and 
Bavarians. | | 

The threatened march of the Elector, at the head f 
the combined army, into the hereditary dominions of the 
houſe of Auſtria, was not, however, the only thing thi 
alarmed the Emperor and continued his fears. The Ut: 
ſurgents in Hungary, encouraged by France, had pd 
ſeſled themſelves of ſeveral important places, and offered 
their aid to the enemy. Leopold, unable to repreh 
their inſolence, was forced to ſhut his eyes on their fe. 
bellion [H]. He applied, as his laſt reſort, to the Quetl 
of England, through Count Wratiſlaw, his envoy-exi* 
ordinary at the court of London. This miniſter pr 
ſented, on the ſecond of April, a memorial to Quetl 
Anne, containing an affeQing ſtate of the diſtreſſed cor 


dition of his maſter's affairs. The reſolution for i 
| in 


Ir] Hannover- papers. Ls] Ibid, [x] Hiſt, de PEm- 
pire d' Allemagne, tom. vii. > 
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ing the Emperor, by carrying the war into Bavaria, CHAP. 
which had been previouſly taken, was haſtened by this VI. 
requiſition. The Duke of Marlborough, having ſettled —— 
affairs with the States, left the Hague on the fifth of 1704. 
May, under the pretence of a deſign to carry the war to 
the banks of the Moſelle, and, by that river, to pene- 
trate into France, while every thing had been prepared 
for the rea] expedition to Bavaria and the Danube. 

Having paſſed through Utrecht to Ruremond, and from into Ger- 
the latter place to Maeſtricht, Marlborough, as he advanc- . 
ed, ordered the Britiſh and other troops to join and march 
towards Coblentz, at the confluence of the Rhine and 
Moſelle. D'Auverquerque, deſtined to command the 


ey army left for the defence of the Dutch frontiers, met the 
14. Duke at Maeſtricht; and his Grace advancing through 


Julers, arrived in the camp near Coblentz, on the twen- 
-Hfth of May. % oſſing the Rhine at that place, and 
ſucceſſively the Maine and the Neckar, he was met at 
Mondelſheim by Prince Eugene of Savoy. To join the 
prmy under the duke to the Imperial troops, led by the 
Prince of Baden, was the reſult of a conſultation between 
beſe diſtinguiſhed commanders. Prince Eugene having 
aſtened to Philipſburg, to take upon himſelf the com- 
hand of the army on the Upper-Rhine, the duke ad- 
anced toward the Danube, and joined the Imperialiſts, 
Weſterſtetten; and having arrived on the river Brentz, 
n the twenty-eighth of June, he placed his camp with- 


of A þ two leagues of the EleQor of Bavaria's army. The 
© 1 oops of the allies conſiſted of ninety- ſix battalions of 
's and two hundred and two ſquadrons of horſe and 
3 1 4g00ns, provided with forty- four pieces of field can- 
mn on, tour howitzers, and twenty-four pontons. The 


Ice of the enemy was inferior in point of numbers, con- 


heir te. Ming on 5 ˖ 

y of eighty- eight battalions of foot, and one 
wo idred and fixty ſquadrons of horſe. But they had nine- 
5 1. pieces of cannon, forty mortars and howitzers, and 


Ny pontons [1]. 


peen bo N 
oo 0 e generals of the allies having, in a council of war, Attack at 
or relies Aved to attack Donawert, on the Danube, forced the Ponawert. 


mes intrenchments, before the place, with the loſs 
en 4 of 


{1] Returns of the armies. 
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CHAP. 


Va... 
— 
1704. 


ſtationed on the Upper and Lower Danube. The poſ- 


fate and that of his country, to the event of a hatil 


| Situation of Though the allies had paſſed, without reſiſtance, the 
the armies. Danube, they were incapable, for want of magazines 


for that purpoſe every motion of the enemy that mig 


— [x] Hiſt. de France, tom, ili. [L] Mem. du Mard, 
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of five thouſand men, on each ſide. This action happen. 
ed on the ſecond of July; and, the next day, Donawert 
was deſerted by the Bavarians; and thus, the allies ob- 
tained by their victory a bridge over the river, while 
they ſeparated from one another the troops of the eneny 


tion gained by the allies was not, however, ſufficient to 
enable them to penetrate into Bavaria [x], without re. 
moving themſelves too far from Nuremberg and Nortlin- 
gen, from whence they drew their ſupplies. To avoid 
a battle, with regard to the Elector of Bavaria and the 
French, was ultimately to force the allies to retire back 
to the Maine. But the EleQor having been reinforced 
with a freſh army under the command of the Mareſchil 
de Tallard, reſolved, after a ſhort negociation into which 
he had entered to amuſe the allies, to abandon his om 


The oppoſing armies, after the junction of Tallard uit 
the Bavarians, were equal in number, conſiſting each of 
eighty thouſand combatants [L]. 1 


. 


either to continue long on the banks of that river ortt 
penetrate into Bavaria, They wiſhed, therefore, vil 
the utmoſt eagerneſs, to give battle; and they watcht 


furniſh them with the advantage which they ſo much 
fired. The evil deftiny of France, the ignorance a 
haughtineſs of her generals, the Mareſchals Tallard a 
Marſin, together with the vehemence of the Elec 
himſelf, offered, at length, the opportunity which | 
enemy ſought after in vain. Prince Eugene, ba 
marched with twenty thouſand men, from the Rhine, 
obſerve Tallard on his march through the Black fort 
had now joined the Duke of Marlborough. Having P 
vailed with the Prince of Baden to beſiege Ingold 
they rid themſelves of the councils of that general 
reſolved to give immediate battle to the enemy); wh 
the latter, relying upon the ſtrength of their poſit 
ſhewed no inclination to decline. - 


Feuquiere, p. 251. 


The French and Bavarians lay encamped with the CHAP. 
Danube on their right: The village of Blenheim, on VI. 
the bank of that river; ſtood a little advanced in tb 
front of the right wing of their line. Their left was - 4 
coveted with an extenſive thick wood, from which ran Bleaheim, 
a rivulet along their front, into the Danube. This rivu- Auguſt 13. 
let, as it paſſed through the plain, formed an almoſt 

continued moraſs, which would have been very difficult 

to paſs, had not the French and Bavarians; by a negli- 

ence fatal to themſelves, formed their line at a conſide- 

fable diſtance behind. When the EleQor and the mareſ- 

chals perceived that the enemy, who were eneamped 

with their left to the Danube and their right extending 

to the wood, were reſolved to give them battle, they 

threw twenty-eight battalions and eight ſquadrons of dra- 

goons, into the village of Blenheim. Fight battalions 

were, at the ſame time, placed in another village, to- 

ward the center, with a deſign, in conjunction with: 

thoſe at Blenheim, to fall upon the rear of the enemy 

when they ſhould paſs the brook ; and ſo place them be- 

tween two fires. Such was the fituation of the French 

on the morning of the thirteenth of Auguſt. Their 

wretched diſpoſition inſured the loſs of the battle. Their 

line, conſiſting chiefly of cavalry, formed at the head of 

their camp, was weakened by theſe large detachments, 

whilſt the enemy were permitted to paſs the moraſs, 

Wiormed by the rivulet, without any reſiſtance [M]. 

The Duke of Marlborough, who commanded the left he French 
It the allies, having formed his line, after paſſing the and Bavari- 
brook, ordered the two villages to be attacked by tue n= routed. 
th while he himſelf led his cavalry againſt thoſe 

It Tallard. After ſeveral charges, with various ſucceſs, 

he courage of the French horſe began, at length, to 

Inte, They retired behind the fire of ten battalions, 

at had advanced while the cavalry were engaged. 

heſe ſuſtained the charge, for a conſidera'sle time, 

ganſt the Engliſh foot, But the duke, in the mean 

me, having charged home with his horſe the French 

walry, already wa vering, drove them in their flight, 

no the Danube, and moſt of thoſe wh.o had eſcaped 

e word, were drowned in that river. The ten batta- 
5 lions 
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VI. 


L—wvY— commanded on the right, had attacked the EleQor d 


1704. 


Conſe- 


quences of 
the battle 


of Blein- 
heim. 


field with great dexterity and expedition. Had they non 


employed in pillaging the camp of Tallard, the vigor 
might have been recovered; or, at leaſt, the troops ſt 
tioned in the two villages, might have been ſaved. Thok 
at Aberclaw found means to eſcape, in the confuſion, 


drons of horſe, in Bleinheim, ſurrendered at diſcretion, 
to the allies. 


Rhine. 
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lions of the enemy's foot were, at the ſame time, chat. 
ed on all fides and cut to pieces. Prince Eugene, wh 


Bavaria and the Mareſchal de Marſin. The Price, 
however, could make no impreſſion on their line. Bu 
when they perceived that Tallard was defeated, they 
threw themſelves into three columns, and quitted the 


fallen on the flank of Marlborough, whoſe troops were 


But the twenty-eight battalions of foot and twelve ſqus 


The battle of Blenheim, which ſeemed to decide the 
fate of Germany, turned the whole ſcale of the wa 
againſt the houſe of Bourbon. The loſs of the French 
and Bavarians in killed, drowned, wounded, deſerter, 
and priſoners, amounted to near one half of their arm 
The Mareſchal de Tallard himſelf was among the pr: 
ſoners. - The camp, equipage, baggage, and artilley 
of the enemy, fell into the hands of the conquerors, t- 
gether with every other trophy attending on à complet 
victory. The battle, however, was not unbloody d 
the fide of the allies. Fourteen thouſand men weree 
ther killed or wounded, and among the flain feveil 
officers of high merit and rank. The troops, und 
Prince Eugene, meeting with the greateſt reſiſtaut 
ſuffered the moſt. The EleQor and the Mareſchal d 
Marſin, though they ſcarce could be ſaid to have bet 
routed, retired, with every mark of a defeat, under il 
cover of night, to Ulm. They remained in that d 


only one day; and, having directed their rout thro 


the Black foreſt, joined the Mareſchal de Villeroi, on" 


No modern victory was ever more complete than ti 
obtained by the Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim, 4 
none could have more ſudden or more important com 
quences. The conqueſts and dominions of the Eledt 
of Bavaria fell, at once, into the hands of the Emp® 


who revenged ſeverely, upon that Prince's luth. 
c 
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exceſſes which had been committed by the enemy on his C HAP. 
dyn. An extent of ſeventy leagues of country, which VI. 
had fallen into the hands of the victors, felt all the mi- —— 
ſeries and ravages attending upon conqueſt. The French, 1704. 
wined, broken, and diſperſed, left a free and uninter- 

rupted march to the confederates, from the Danube to 


te the Rhine. The remains of an army that, at the be- 
100 ginning of the year, extended terror to the gates of Vi- 
rn, were nom forced to take ſhelter within the limits 
00 of France. The victors croſſed the Rhine. They en- 
« b. ered Altace, and the important fortreſſes of Landau and 


Trearbach fell into their hands, before the end of the 

campaign [N]. 5 

The campaign in Flanders being merely defenſive, on Campaign 
Whoth ſides, produced no event, either brilliant or impor- Es 
ant, Auverquerque, who commanded the allies, on _ — 
the frontiers of the States, bombarded Namur, without . 

ffeCt, in the month of July. The ſame good fortune 

hich had attended the arms of the confederates on the 


Danube, was not general on every fide of the war. The 


ſertery | | 

am rchduke Charles, who had taken the thtle of King of 
the hi. pain, had landed at Liſbon, on the ninth of March, 
artiller "ith eight thouſand Engliſh and Dutch forces. Philip 
ors, th he Fifth, ſtrengthened with an army of twenty thouſand 
omplet French, carried the war into Portugal, early in the 
ody al”: Several places, and particularly Portalegre, fell 
ere a0 his hands; and in various flight rencounters in the 
\ ſever eld, he defeated the Portugueze. Diſputes between 
;, und be King of Portugal and the Duke of Schomberg, who 
eſiſtance vmmanded the Engliſh and Dutch auxiharies, forced 


be Queen to recall that nobleman; who was ſucceeded 
we ve the Earl of Galloway, through the intrigues of Mr, 
1 70 the Engliſh ambaſſador at the court of Liſbon. 
that dd e King of Portugal and the Archduke, having in vain 
 throuli 1 to croſs the river Angueda, and invade Caſ- 
were forced to retreat from the preſence of the 
a e of Berwick, into the heart of Portugal, where 
chan th p diſtributed their troops in winter quarters [o]. 
0 n the fide of Italy, the Duke of Modena having Campaign 
ant conk Pouſed the cauſe of the Emperor, was deprived of his in Italy. 
he Elec * whole 


elts, [x] Hift. de France, tom. iii. giecl 2 Es ; 
3 excel o Hiſt, de Portugal, tom. ii. | tecle de Louis xiv. 


CH A P. whole dominions, by the French, under the command of 


—— ſelf to the intereſts of France, experienced the like mi- 
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Vendame. The Duke of Mirandola, who Joined him- 


fortune from the army of the Imperialiſts. The Duke 
of Mantua, perceiving that his dominions were become 
the theatre of war, endeavoured, by marriage, to gain 
the favour of France. The campaign in Italy proved, 
upon the whole, favourable for the houſe of Bourbon. 
The caſtle of [P] Suza and the city of Pignerol were 
taken in June. Vercelli ſurrendered in July [&. The 
city, the citadel, and the caſtle of Y yrea fell into the 
hands of Vendöme, in the month of September. Ny 
| aQtion of any note happened in the field. The Emye. 
ror having employed his chief force in the defence of his 
hereditary dominions in Germany, found himſelf in n 
capacity to reinforce his troops in the duchy of Mantus 
The French, therefore, took place after place, with 
little reſiſtance ; and cloſed the campaign by the taking 
Senſano, on the twenty-fifth of November. 
The taking of Gibraltar by the Engliſh, and an unde: 
ciſive battle between the French and the confederites 
near Malaga, rendered diſtinguiſhed the naval operations 
of the 5 0 year. The combined fleet that had cr. 
ried the Archduke to Liſbon, having quitted that pom, 
preſented themſelves before Barcelona; where a paſt 
had entered into a ſecret agreement with the allies to} 
place that city in their hands. The plot was diſcover 
and diſappointed by the viceroy of the province; but he 
durſt neither ſeize nor puniſh the conſpirators. The lect 
quitting the coaſt of Catalonia, appeared before Cadi, 
which city had been placed in a poſture of defence i 
the vigilance of the governor. Fortune conducted the 
allies thence to Gibraltar, which was ill- provided and 
feebly defended. The inhabitants, terrified at the Wi pol 
city and courage of the Engliſh ſailors, ſurrendered tif the tr 
place on the firſt attack; and Sir George Rooke, wo Bar 
commanded in the expedition, fortified Gibraltar, 10 te much 
name, and under the dominion, of the Queen Oy fat 
NN rr 
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The taking of this important fortreſs had, at once, an C H AP. 
effect on the war in Spain, and introduced another im- VI. 
portant event. Part of the army employed in Portugal —v 
being withdrawn from that kingdom, for the purpoſe of 1704. 
retaking Gibraltar, ſtopt the progreſs of Philip the Fifth. 3 
The French fleet, to the number of fifty- two ſhips, com- Malage. 
ing to the aid of the beſiegers, under the conduct of the 
Comte de Toulouſe, was met, on the twenty- fourth of 
” Auguſt, about twelve leagues from Malaga, by Sir 
ak George Rooke and the Dutch admiral Calemberg, with 
th an equal force. An obſtinate battle enſued, to which the 
No nicht put, at length, an end. Both ſides claimed the 
1 1 victory, and both deſerved it, had ſucceſs depended on 
* valour. Though no ſhips were ſunk or loſt, the fleets 
Ke. were ſo much diſabled, that neither ſhewed any inclina- 
tion to renew the fight the ſucceeding day. Willing to 
get clear of each other, they gradually made their retreat. 
The French, unable to give aid to the Spaniards before 
Gibraltar, made the moſt uſe of the wind to carry them 
to their ports; while the fleet of the allies, having left a 
ſquadron on the coaſt of Spain, directed their courſe to 
England [s J. 
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oY The want of ſucceſs, on the ſide of Savoy, prevented Affairs in 
den, dhe allies, from ſending, as they intended, ſuccours to _ 8 
* the inſurgents in the Cevennes. The court of France, Hungary, 
1 ſenſible of the diſadvantage of domeſtic diſturbances, | 
4 while they were preſſed by a powerful and victorious 


bur be enemy on their frontiers, reſolved, with lenity, to over- 
ge ee dome men whoſe obſtinacy had, hitherto, defeated all 
Call the efforts of their arms. The Mareſchal de Villars was, 
ice bf accordingly, ſent to treat with the leaders of the inſur- 
dea the iN ente. He agreed, in the name of the King, to grant 
TA them the free liberty of their own worſhip [T]. But the 
1 fre was rather covered than extinguiſhed [u]. The 
ed th Impolitic conduct of the court of Vienna ſtill continued 
=Y the troubles in Hungary. 'The expulſion of the EleQor 
. af Bavaria, and the reduction of his dominions, had ſo 
'; Eng: Much depreſſed the malecontents, that they were ready 
o ſubmit upon any reaſonable terms. But the fierce 
nd ſevere policy of the houſe of Auſtria, rejected all ac- 
T 4 cCommodation 


e Naval Hiſt. Ii Hiſt, de France, tom. iii. 
v] Burner, vol. iv. * 8 
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CHAP. commodation except a total ſubmiſſion, with men whom 
VI. they accounted the worſt of rebels. The inſurgents, 
—— colleQing ſpirit from deſpair, and privately encouraged 
1704. by France, ſpread their ravages far and wide; and though 
they were defeated in various ſkirmithes, Hungary waz 
likely to continue, for ſome time, a ſcene of misfortune, 
and blocd | w]. 
and in Po» This year, remarkable for great events, produced 4 
land, Revolution in Poland. The cardinal-primate, long in- 
the intereſt of the King of Sweden, aſſembled a diet at 
Warſaw; and the throne was declared vacant, on the 
fourteenth of February. King Auguſtus, having iſſued 
manifeſtos in vain, reſolved to ſupport himſelf with the 
iword. He aſſembled his adherents in Poland. He call. 
ed his allies the Ruſſians to his aid. The King of Swe. 
den, in the mean time, preſſed the Poles to elect a ney 
Sovereign. Staniſlaus Leczinſki, Palatine of Poſnaniz, 
was accordingly raiſed to the throne, on the twelfth of 
July. The war was continued with vigour, The dar- 
ons were defeated, on the ſixth of Auguſt. They were 
again routed, on the nineteenth. But, notwithſtanding | 
theſe misfortunes, King Auguſtus found means to fur- 
priſe Warſaw, on the fifth of September ; and either to 
diſperſe or ſeize the adherents of his rival. He, however, 
was driven again from that capital, in the end of Ocdo- 
ber; and forced to take refuge in his hereditary domini- 
ons; which he almoſt ruined, by immenſe preparation 
for renewing, with vigour, the war for the recovery df 
the kingdom he had loſt [x]. 2 
A general The great victory obtained by the allies at Blenhem, 
% being chiefly, and very juſtly aſcribed to the valour of 
the Britiſh troops and the conduct and addreſs of thei 
leader the Duke of Marlborough, a general joy was di- 
fuſed over the nation on account of that ſplendid event. 
The Queen appointed 2 day of thankſgiving for this ſe- 
nal advantage; and with a pomp, not unſuitable to tic 
pardonable vanity of her ſex, went in proceſſion to dt, 
Paul's [y]. The Duke himſelf, beſides the great rep 
tation which he had obtained abroad, from his ſucces 


derived from it a ſolid advantage at home, On the ＋ 
c 


[w] Hiſt. d Allemagne, tom. vi. [x] Hiſt. de Polog% 
tom. 11, [Lr] Sept. 7. | 
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ceſs of his expedition, his political importance was known CH A P. 
to depend. The party excluded from office had, in a V.I 
manner, openly declared, that they would attack him i ? 
parliament z and, it muſt be confeſſed, that notwithſtand- 1704. 
ing his great actions, he was not free from faults which 

his enemies might have ſeized with advantage. The 

torrent of his glory, however, came with ſuch rapidity 

and ſtrength on their deſigns, that they were levelled, 

and in a moment ruined. While foreign princes vied 

with one another to honour him abroad, he became, at 


the home, the darling of a people fond of military fame. 
ued The Whigs deſpairing of any ſucceſs from an oppoſi- Secret in- 
the tion to Marlborough, ſeem, at this time, to have formed trigues of 


DAT” , a Marlbo- 
deſigns of inducing him to embark in their own cauſe. 9296" 


They had long obſerved, that neither the Duke nor the 
lord-treaſurer had ever yet, even in appearance, renounced 
the pretenſions of the Prince of Wales. Their object, 
therefore, was to gain the Duke to the Proteſtant ſucceſ- 
hon, by a marriage between his daughter and the elec- 
toral Prince, But this, with other ſchemes of the like 
kind, were dropt as difficult and uncertain [z]. The 
truth is, that though Marlborough and Godolphin had 


Sar- 
were 
nding 
) ſur- 


er to rot lately appeared warm in the cauſe of the excluded 
ever, WW imily, they ſtill maintained a ſecret connection, and en- 
DCo- couraged private interviews with the agents of the court 
min- ef St. Germains [a]. The Duke, though, perhaps, 
rations ot ſo ſincere in his profeſſions as the treaſurer, was leſs 


guarded in his conduct. In the month of April, when 
be was preparing to break the power of the French in 
Cermany, he regretted the abſence of his nephew, the 
Duke of Berwick, in Portugal; as he ought to be nearer 
Britain, to take advantage of ſuch events as might ariſe 


ery of 


heim, 
our of 
f their 


as d. favour of the exiled Prince. He gave, at the ſame 

event. me, the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of his unalterable fide- 

his 15- e and attachment to the excluded family; and directed 

to the ter agents to apply to the Lord Godolphin, upon any 

1 to di. nemency that might ariſe during his own abſence in the 

t repu· empaign [BJ. | | 
ſuccel uring the important operations of the campaign Affairs of 


he " road, ſome tranſactions in Scotland engaged a part of Scotland. 
5 | | the 


Polog% [2] Sir Rowland Gwynne's letters. [a] Stuart-papers, 


4. lo] Stuart-papers, April 22, 1704. 
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CH A P. the attention of the nation at home. The country. pan 
VI. inflamed at what they deemed an indignity, the inter 
———>- ference of the Engliſh houſe of lords, with a plot ſuppoſ 
1704. ed to have exiſted in Scotland, joined themſelves mar 
cloſely with that party whoſe almoſt avowed intention 
were to ſerve the intereſts of the excluded family. The 
Queen, in compliance with her promiſe to the houſe of 
peers, made no ſecret of her deſign to propoſe to the 
parliament of Scotland, the ſettlement of the crown of 
that kingdom on the houſe of Hannover, 'To pave the 
way for this important buſineſs, ſome changes were 
made in the adminiſtration, The Duke of Queenſbery, 
who had rendered himſelf obnoxious, by his patronage 
of Fraier and the plot, was diſmiſſed, to ſoften the popy- 
lar party, from his place of ſecretary of ſtate ; and the 
Marquis of Tweedale, a man of more honeſty than ab. 
lities, ſucceeded him in the office of er | 
ſioner to the parliament, | Eu 

lotrigues of Prior to the meeting of that aſſembly, the differen 
parties, factions uſed every art to ſtrengthen themſelves by gait 
ing their opponents. The Duke of Hamilton, conſidered 
as the head of the Jacobites, aſſociated himſelf with the 
country-party, and ſent a deputation of their number to 
London, to oppoſe the deſigns and influence of his mom 
enemy the Duke of Queenſberry. The perſons chole 
for this kind of embaſſy were the Earls of Rothes ail 
Roxburgh, together with Baillie of Jerviſwood, mel 
leſs attached to the principles of their party, than tothe 
own private intereſt. Having arrived at London, all 
joined their efforts with the Duke of Athol, the acco 
pliſhed the diſmiſſion of Queenſberry. But, contraryt 
the intention of their confederates the Jacobites, tie] 
promiſed, in return, to the Engliſh miniſtry, to ſupp 
in parliament the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hannove! 
The Duke of Hamilton, and his party, though mts 
norant of the deſigns of their agents, reſolved to purſue 
with undeviating perſeverance, their own. They ate 
ed to appear ignorant of the agreement made between | 
members of the deputation and the court of Enel, 
while, at the ſame time, they gained the adherents 


the Duke of Queenſberry to a reſolution of oppoſing. 
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ſucceſſion, by agreeing that no examination of the plot C H A P. 


t 
: ſhould be made in parliament [o]. "VE 

of. In this ſtate of affairs the parliament met at Edinburgh, 3 
oe on the fixth of July, The Queen recommended, in | M704 


on ber letter, unanimity of councils, and the ſettlement of Parlia- 
The of the ſucceſſion in the Proteſtant line; and demanded ment. 
en immediate ſupply for maintaining the civil and mili- 

the ry eſtabliſhments of the kingdom. The commiſſioner, 

n of the chancellor, and the Earl of Cromarty, now ſole ſe- 

\ the cretary of ſtate, ſupported, as uſual, the demands of the 

were Queen in a ſucceſſion of formal ſpeeches. Their elo- 

ery, BY quenge produced ſo little effect on the houſe, that they 

page ſcarce had finiſhed when a motion was made, That the 

vopu- WW houſe, without naming a ſucceſſor, ſhould ſtand by and 

d the defend her Majeſty's perſon and government. But that 

n ab- the houſe ſhould agree on ſuch conditions and limitations, 

mimi. to take effect after the Queen's death, as ſhould effectu- 

| ally defend Scotlang againſt all Engliſh influence.” The 

ferent A houſe adjourning without debate on the motion, the 

7 gat- Duke of Hamilton made an overture, on the thirteenth 

dere of July, that the parliament ſhould not proceed to name 

th the: ſucceſſor to the crown, until the Scots ſhould conclude 

nber tos treaty with England, in relation to commerce and other 

mortal Wimportant concerns. When a motion was made for re- 
cholenWWſuming the conſideration of the overture [D], Mr. 

hes a088Fletcher of Salton laid, in a pathetic manner, before 

j, we de houſe, the miſeries and hardſhips which the Scots 

to thei :d ſuffered ſince the union of the two crowns, and the 

lon, WoSmoſibility of mending their condition without prevent- 

; accom nine the continuance of the ſame misfortune [x]. 55 
trat The eagerneſs with which theſe motions were received, A of ſecu- 


es, te envinced the court-party, that the project for ſettling "ity a 
> (upp: fucceffion was ill timed, To allay the ferment which t J 4 


landed prevailed in the nation ever ſince the Queen refuſed 
h not khr aſſent to the act of ſecurity, her Engliſh miniſters had 
o purlVWGri'ed her to gratify the Scots upon that ſubject. Be- 
ey affe (es, the oppoſition had reſolved, that till the act of ſe- 
tween g ity ſhould receive the royal aſſent, no ſupply ſhould 
Englan amed. An ac, in ſubſtance the ſame with that 
beten lich had paſſed the houſe the preceding year, was read, 
poſing | for 


ſucceli 


e] Lockhart? Memoi I 
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CH A P. for the firſt time, on the twenty- fifth of July ; aud, on 


"OR. 


—— Though the Duke of Hamilton was in cloſe correſpond. 


1704. 


Parliament 
prorog ued. 


greſſion from the ſubjeC of his ſpeech, his Lordſhipgae 


of lords, by their examination of the plot, and by addrell- 
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the fifth of Auguſt, it was touched with the ſcepter, 


ence with the court of St. Germains, ſome of the adhe. 
rents of the excluded family had formed a ſuſpicion of 
his having views of his own on the crown. The add of 
ſecurity, they ſaid, chiefly carried by his zeal and induſ. 
try, contained a clauſe which pointed out the Duke hin- 
ſelt for the throne of Scotland. A proviſion was made, 
that the ſucceſſor ſhould be a Proteſtant, and of the royal 
line of Scctland;z but that the perſon appointed ſhould 
not be, at the ſame time, ſucceſſor to the crown of Eng. 
land. Next the family of Hannover, who were, in x 
manner, excluded by the clauſe, the Duke of Hamilton 
himſelf was the neareſt Proteſtant of the royal line; be. 
ing lineally deſcended, by a daughter, from the fi 
branch of the houſe of Stuart, who reigned in Scot- 
land. | 

Though the adherents of the excluded family had gain- 
ed to their own cauſe the votes of the adherents of the 
Duke of Queenſberry, with a promiſe, that the plot 
which had made ſo much noiſe in England in the preced- 
ing year, ſhould not be diſcuſſed in parhament, it ws iſ 
brought into debate by the Lord Belhaven [F]. Ina d- 


a full account of the proceedings in the Engliſh houſe af 
peers concerning that ſuppoſed conſpiracy, This circum- 
ſtance induced Mr. Fletcher of Salton to preſent a reſolie 
to the houſe, which he defired might be read and voted 
The purport of this overture was, that the Engliſh houſe 


ing the Queen, in relation to a ſucceſſor to the crown of 
Scotland, had unduely interfered with the concerns of 
Scotimen, and had encroached upon the honour, {ove- 
reignty and independency of the nation. This motich 
was oppoſed, with great warmth by the court party, and 
even by many who had hitherto been conſidered as me: 
bers of the country party. Ihe thing itſelf was, hot 
ever, too popular not to paſs. The carrying of this reſo- 
lution, and another for addreſſing the Queen, for api 
before the houſe the evidence and papers l, 


Ir] Auguſt 9. 
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| the plot, finiſhed the buſineſs of the ſeſſion, which was C H AP. 

doſed by a prorogation, on the twenty-ſeventh of Au- VI. 

oult lG]. F TE | „ * 
The refractory diſpeſition of the parliament of Scot- FARM 

land atarmed the favourers of the proteſtant ſucceſſion in itn 

England. Though the miniſter, the Lord Godolphin, 

was by no means of that number, the natural timidity of 

his diſpoſition rendered him, in ſome meaſure, averſe 

from a conduQt which he ſecretly approved. He per- 

| ceived, that things could not long remain in their preſent 

| unſettled condition; and to prevent a criſis of affairs, 

which he had not courage to encounter, he deſerted his 

principles. There is no reaſon to believe that he private- 

ly encouraged the malecontents in Scotland, to reject the 

propoſal for ſettling the crown in the houſe of Hannover. 

But he had not yet opened that ſcene of corruption, 

which, afterwards, quieted the turbulence of the Scots; 

and which was, perhaps, neceſſary for the peace and 

ſakety of the two kingdoms. The Duke of Hamilton, 

who knew the principles of Godolphin, expreſſed his own 

fears of his want of courage [1]. He ſuppoſed, before 

the parliament of Scotland met, that many of the mem 

bers were to be gained with money, by the lord-treaſurer 

of England; and to meet him, in the line of corruption, 

de demanded a large ſum [1] from France, for the pur- 

poſe of purchaſing votes [J]. x 5 = 

Though the Duke of Hamilton was unjuſtly accuſed Secret nego- 

n Fraſer's plot, as being privy to a deſcent from France ©'#tions and 

n the preceding ſummer, he had, in the preſent year, 

ſeriouſly adviſed that meaſure, ſhould matters come to a 

rupture. between the parliament of Scotland and the Eng- 

iſh miniſtry, He ſent a meſſage to the court of St. Ger- 

mans, recommending that a force ſhould be held ready 

en the coaſt for an emergency. He aſſured the exiled 

family, that their party in Scotland, in conjunction with 

lioſe who adhered to the independence of their country, 

vere reſolved, rather than ſubmit to the ſucceſſion of the 

touſe of Hannover, to throw every thing into confuſion, 

nd leave the deciſion of the conteſt to the ſword. He 

deve it, as his opinion, that five thouſand men would be 


ſufficient 
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CHA P. ſufficient to re-eſtabliſh the excluded line on the thro 


VI. 
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[ 
of Scotland; and eventually to 'raiſe them to the ſope. of \ 


——— reignty of England. But before any deſcent ſhould & parl 


1704. 


intrigues of 
the exiled 


They ſignified to thoſe miniſters, that an attempt ol 


attempted, he deſired to be informed concerning the -f. 
views and promiſes of the adherents of the excluded ont. 
Prince in the latter kingdom; as the force neceſlary for nfo 
a ſucceſsful invaſion, ought to be greater or ſmaller i were 


proportion to the quality and number of his Fgli WAA prof 
friends. The Marquis of Montroſe, the Earls of Errol, ted 
Marſhal, Breadalbin, and Panmure, the Viſcount Str impr 
mont, the Lord Balmarino, the deprived biſhops, and them 
many of the chiefs of the highland clans, expreſſed the land, 
ſame inclinations, and adhered to the ſame ſentiments, MiWaccor 
with the Duke of Hamilton [x]. 3 from 

The victory obtained in parliament over the prop bey 


ſals of the Engliſh miniſtry, and the condeſcenſion of ing y 


the Queen, in giving the royal aſſent to the act of ſecu- bat 
rity, prevented that rupture for which Hamilton ſign ich 
fied his inclination to be prepared. The miniſters of the .o | 
excluded Prince were, however, either incapable or ut 
willing to obtain, from the court of France, an arm. 
ment for the invaſion of Scotland ; and they made, there- 
fore, their application for a deſcent in England. On the 
twenty-ſecond of June, a memorial for that purpoſe ws 
preſented to the Marquiſſes de Torcy and de Chamillat, 


England would be leſs impraQicable and more decihive, 
than to carry the war into Scotland, though the majority 
in that kingdom were in the intereſt of the exiled fami mer 
They averred, with reaſon, that the poſſeſſion of Eng: he fut 
land would inſure the ſubmiſſion of Ireland and Scotland ouſar 
and that the former was now deſtitute of troops, or ou hre h 
left under the protection of a few guards, and ſome nv portion 
levies, diſperſed over the face of the country. They re he yea 
preſented, that the month of March was the moſt pr he wa) 
per time for a deſcent, before the ſupplies were levied, o rpplies 
the fleet armed. They concluded with affirming, ta ach h. 
nothing then ſhould remain to oppoſe their maſter, but th of 
weak Princeſs, a timid miniſter, and a mercenary gel Went, 

ral; who would make a merit of fulfilling their form? larough 
promiſes, to enſure their own intereſt and ſafety [L]: 


Duin 


"x] Stuart- papers, 1704. II] Ibid. 


QUEEN ANNE. 1 
During the ideal projects, formed between the court CH AP. 


1 of St. Germains and their adherents in Scotland, the VI. 

he |partiament of England met at Weſtminſter, on the wen 
the ty-fourth of October. T he Queen, having expatiated 1 N 
ded on the great and remarkable ſucceſs of the campaign, * er 
informed her parliament, that ſhe aſſured, herſelf they meets. 
nere all diſpoſed to provide for every thing neceſſary to 

liſh roſecute, with vigour and effect, the war. She inſinu- 

15 ated, that nothing was more obvious, than that a timel 

it. improvement of the preſent advantages, would enable 
em to procure a laſting foundation of ſecurity for Eng- 

the und, and a firm ſupport for the liberty of Europe. To 


accompliſh theſe deſireable ends, ſhe demanded a ſupply 
from the commons. She told them, that ſhe believed 
they would find ſome charges neceſſary, in the ſucceed- 


= ing year, which were not mentioned in the laſt; and 
ſecy- that ſome extraordinary- expences had been incurred, for 
Gon ich no proviſion had been made. Having aſſured the 
f the two houſes of her confidence, in their affection, and her 


own unalterable love for her people, ſhe earneſtly re- 


Ir Us 

1 commended ſuch unanimity, temper, and prudence in 

there their proceedings, as might contribute to renller her 

Jn the kingdom flouriſhing and herſelf happy [MI]. | 

fe ws The commons, as far as the Queen and the public They grant 
nilan. I ervrice were concerned, were ſufficiently unanimous, liberal fuge 


plies, 


npt oo erpeditious, and zealous. The demanded ſupplies were 
cilive WW ented, without heſitation [NJ]. They provided amply 
jor)” the ſea [o] and land ſervices [p]. They ſupplied 
family. Omer deficiencies [C. They guarded againſt them for 
f En": future. They granted to her Majeſty, beſide forty 
-otland;"ouland pounds as a ſubſidy to the Duke of Savoy [x], 
or oa dre hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds, as her pro- 
me neva ortion of the ſubſidies payable to her other allies, for 
They ſe he year 1705 [sJ. They were as expeditious in findin 
off pro: ways and means, as they were liberal in furniſhing the 
-vied, o"?plics. The whole buſineſs was carried forward with 


ch harmony, cheerfulneſs, and facility, that on the 
nth of December, all the money-bills received the royal 
aſſent, The general joy, which had diffuſed itfelf 
larough their conſtituents, ſeemed to have communicated 
itſelf 


| [x] Journals, OR. 24. [u] Nov. 1. Lo] Nov. 7. 
1 Nov. 11, [N Nov. 9. [x] Nov. 11, [s] Ibid. 
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CHAP. 


VI. 


V , . 
. * *%z 


1704. 
State of 
parties, 


Bill againſt 
occaſions! 
conformity. 


prejudices againſt one another. This conduct, to make 


would either have been obliged to agree to the bill, 
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itſelf to the commons. But the ſpirit of diſſenſion wy 
rather ſuſpended than extinguiſhed. 


The lord. treaſurerer, though a Tory himſelf and ex 
a Jacobite, had permitted a caution, which his enemig 
ly timidity, to ſuperſede his principles, in the arrange. 
ment made in the departments of government, at the 
cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament. To trim between 
the two great parties, who divided between them the n. 
tion, he had placed moderate Whigs in places. poſſeſſe 
by violent Tories. He had the misfortune. to loſe the 
latter, and not to gain the former. The poſſeſſion of 
power, under the ſpecious name of a difference in qi. 
nion, had long been the motive of conteſt between theſe 
factions; and their mutual animoſities had aſcended to 
height that diſdained a divided authority in the kingdom. 
The trimming Whigs, admitted by Godolphin into offce 
had promiſed to manage both parties, by playing thei 


it ſucceed, required the utmoſt dexterity and addrek, 
Though the parties were ſo poized, that the weight df 
government could give to either fide, at pleaſure, the vic: 
tory, their conteſts, eſpecially, in their preſent inflamed 
ſtate, were certain of embarraſſing, if not capable of ei. 
tirely obſtructing the public buſineſs. ef | 
Deſerted friends became frequently, through pride, 
the fierceſt enemies. The Tories, though as much d 
tended with Marlborough as with Godolphin, reſolved to 
attack only the latter, as the high reputation obtained 9 


the former had rendered him an object too great to ll 


aſſailed. The bill againſt occaſional conformity, whid 
had been twice loſt before, in the houſe of lord M 
again introduced by the church party, into the hou b : 
commons [T]. To embarraſs the miniſtry, and to dl * 
the Whigs, who abetted the diſſenters, a 12 
made for tacking the bill to the land- tax bill. T bf " 
of lords having no power to alter any manger uh f 
either to paſs it entire or reje& the whole, that alle} 


to put an end to the war, which depended on a 
plies. The miniſtry, eſpecially ſecretary Arſe, Ki 
ſelf a diſſenter, procured, by his own. addreſs 7 
weight of government, a majority in the lower ag 
[T] Nov. 23, 
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QUEEN ANNE. tg 
icainſt the motion [v]. The bill, however, was paſſed C HA P. 
by the commons, without being tacked. But, again it VI. Sy 
was thrown out by the lords. This new diſappointment —w— 
increaſed the animoſity of the Tories againſt the Lord 183 
Godolphin ; as they aſcribed their defeat, in a favourite 
project, to the weight which he had thrown into the 
hands of the oppoſite part. ; _ 

The two parties, during the remainder of this ſeſſion Conduct of 
of parliament, ſeemed to have made an exchange of Parties. 
principles, could a judgment 'of their private views be 
formed from their public conduct. When the act of ſe- 
eurity, which had been pafled in Scotland in the precedin 
ſummer, came to be debated in the parliament of Eng- 
land, the Whigs and Tories complained againſt it with 
equal warmth. The firſt endeavoured to derive advan- 
lage from a circumſtance ſo favourable to their avowed 
principles. The latter pretended, ftom the like motives, 
to guard againſt its conſequences. The Tories, in their 
ußuments in the houſe of commons, urged that the paſ- 
lng the act of ſecurity tended to defeat the ſucceſſion in 
te houſe of Hannover. But when this propoſition was 

duced into a motion, it was rejected by the Whigs, 
bough they had profeſſed themſelves the only friends of 
he deſcent of the crown in the proteſtant line. The two 
jarties, however, agreed that ſome vigorous efforts muſt 
taken in England, to obviate the dangers ariſing from 
e proceedings in Scotland. The violent, on both ſides, 
ere, however, well-pleaſed at bottom with meaſures 
lich ſeemed equally calculated to promote their reſpec- 
ve views. The republican part of the Whigs looked 
pon the act of ſecurity as highly favourable to their own 

nciples ; and the warm Jacobites among the 'Tories 

nldered the excluſion of the houſe of Hannover, as a 

at ſtep towards the reſtoration of the excluded branch 

the family of Stuart. | : . 3 

The houſe of lords were the firſt who entered into Proceedings 

ae, on the means of obviating the inconveniences 1 

fich were likely to ariſe, from the acts paſſed in tge 

eding ſummer, in Scotland. They reſolved, on the 
th of December, that no Scotſmen, not oo = 
land and Ireland, ſhould enjoy the privileges of Eng- 
Vol. II. 1 liſhmen, 


[v] Nov. 28. 
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CHAP. liſhmen, until an union ſhould be made, or the ſucceſin 

VI. ſettled, as in England: That the bringing in of catth 

e from Scotland ſhould be prevented: That her Majeſty; 

1704. ſhips ſhould be ordered to ſeize ſuch Scotiſh ſhips as they 

ſhould find trading with France; and that the gxportatin 

of Engliſh wool into Scotland ſhould be carefully hinder. 

ed [w]. The houſe having approved of theſe reſolul. 

ons, ordered the judges to reduce them into bills, 4 

act for appointing commiſſioners for treating with the 

Scots, concerning an entire union, was read a third time 

on the twentieth of December, and ſent down to the 

commons for their concurrence. The lords, a fey diy 

before, had addreſſed her Majeſty, to put the town d 

Newcaſtle in a ſtate of defence, to ſecure the port of Tin 

mouth, and to repair Carliſle and Hull. They alſo r. 

queſted the Queen to order the militia of the four 50. 

thern counties to be diſciplined and armed; and that 

competent number of regular troops ſhould be ſtation 

on the borders towards Scotland, and in the northen 
parts of Ireland [x]. | 

concerning The bill formed by the lords, upon their own reſolut 

_- 1 ons, was rejected by the commons, under the pretend 

rity. of its being a money- bill, on account of the fines þ 

pointed to be levied on offenders. They, hower! 

framed a bill to the ſame purpoſe, and, having paſſed i 

on the third of February 1705, ſent it to the lords, wit 

returned it, four days after, without any amendmeil 

Though the commons found themſelves under a kind! 


F 


Vright 
dMmiti 
anks, 
net, a 
lowed 


neceſſity to paſs a bill expreſſive of their jealouſy of H of 
Scotiſh act of ſecurity, they proceeded, with marie ering 
coldneſs, in the whole buſineſs VJ. The more vide Udreſlec 
Whigs and the moſt zealous Tories joined, as has beo) 
already obſerved, in opinion, that the unſettled ſtate mon: 
the ſucceſſion in Scotland might favour their reſpell ke and 


Pur and 
d ſhe 
Dm inc 
ks, W 1 
eds, W 
bill was 


views in England. Upon this footing, the bill ſent dot 
from the lords was rejected, in hopes of provoking 
upper-houſe into a reſentment, which might defeat 
whole affair. The lords, aware of the deſign of 
commons, diſappointed them, by paſſing the bill with 
amendments, and even almoſt without debate. , 


' 13 in 


[2] Life 
1705, 


[w] Journals of the lords. [x] Ibid, Dec. 9. vL 


QUEEN ANNE. 


apparently forced, on the ſubject of the Scotiſh act of ſe- 
, cmity, aſſumed an appearance of being ſincere in their oC 


Lcknowledgment of the important ſervices of the Duke of 
ariborough. That general having, in the beginning 
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The unanimity between the two houſes, which was CHAP, 


VI. 


1704. 


Arrival of 
| 3 the Duke of 
f Noyember, ordered the Engliſh troops to embark on Marlbo- 


et- a : ye : 

i. be Rhine for Holland, dire ted his own courſe to Berlin, rough 
1 WW: reſidence of the King of Pruſſia, Having, in the 

the "ce of four days, concluded a treaty with that Prince, 


y which he engaged to ſend eight thouſand men to the 


me ; | we | 
ſy id of the Duke of Savoy, the Duke quitted Berlin, and 
Nr Inived at the court of Hannover, on the twentieth of 


ovember. On the ſecond of December he arrived at 


"_ he Hague. Having concert the operations of the next 
0 f. ampaign with the States, heFembarked in the Maeſe, 
gd, accompanied by the Mareſchal de Tallard and 
+11 denty-ſix other priſoners of note, arrived in the Thames 
dane the fourteenth of December. He was, the ſame day, 


then ae 
f favour, cordiality, and reſpeQ [Z J. 


ſolute 
retency 
nes 4) 
wel] 


ers, was congratulated upon his great ſervices, in the 
ame of the lords, by the lord-keeper, Sir Nathan 
Wright, The commons, at the ſame time, ordered a 


et (PP mittee of their body to wait upon him, with their 
1;, wh anks, for the ſucceſs of his late negociations in the ca- 
namen net, as well as for his victories in the field [A]. They 
loved theſ bo f reſpe& with n li 

kind ele expreſſions of reſpect with more ſolid 
j off arks of their favour. Having appointed a day for con- 
mani*"1ng the ſervices of the Duke of Marlborough, they 
e vio erelled her Majeſty to find means to perpetuate their 
has bee mor [B]. The Queen, accordingly, acquainted the 
1 ate GG ons by a meſſage, that ſhe intended to grant to the 
ſped e and his heirs, the intereſt of the crown in the ho- 
ſent WR” and manor of Woodſtock and hundred of Wooton 
oking 0 a ſhe defired the aſſiſtance of the houſe, in clearing 


Mm incumberance the lieutenancy and rangerſhip of the 
lle, with the rents and profits of the manor and hun- 
eds, which had been already given away for two liyes. 
lll was immediately brought in, in conſequence of her 


defeat 
gn of 
ul with 


1 


[2] Life of Marlborough. [a] Dec. 15. [] Jan: 


1705, 


„ ld 


ceived at St. James's by the Queen, with every mark 


A2 | _ Majeſty's 


The duke, having next day come to the houſe of 23238 
ed and re- 


warded. 


17035 
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292 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
CH AP. Majeſty's meſſage; and, notwithſtanding the number of | 
VI. the duke's enemies in both houſes, it paſſed into a lay the 
———> without oppoſition. ns an 
os. While the Duke of Marlborough was thus pubich bes 
His in gratified by the two parties, and favoured by the Whig, Ge 
the court of he continued to make ſecret profeſſions and proteſtation 
St. Ger- of zeal for the intereſts of the excluded family. A fey on 
ig days after his atfival from Holland, he invited himſelf u 

ſuppet with the Ducheſs of Tyrconnel, who happened . 
to be then in London. Her attachment to the court o 70 

St. Germains, and her knowledge of the duke's center. Wil 
ions with the ſervants of the Prince of Wales, encourg :. . a 
ed her to remind him of hi former promiſes, and to {ups * 
geſt her expectations fronf his future ſervices. He a. 1 
ſwered her in general terms. But When ſhe urged him to lege 

agree on particulars, he ſolemnly aſſured her, that with b the 
out deſcending to circumſtances, or fixing the time, he h 
would do every thing which honour and juſtice demand 
ed at his hands [Cc]. The Lord Godolphin himſel, 
though proſcribed by the Tories, as affecting the prin: 

ples and views of the Whigs, notwithſtanding his naturl intly 
caution, had, it ſeems, at the ſame time, given a muff po 
of the continuance of his zeal for the excluded famiq, Mett. 
inſinuating to their agents, that he Would ſearch fu ons p 
opportunity to pay a part, at leaſt, of the arrears of ti omen 
jointure due tothe exiled Queen [D]. — TX 
Yet favours Notwithſtanding this appearance of their favouringk h, gol 
the Whips. cretly the views of the excluded family, Marlborough, 2 c 
and Gcdolphin, in their public conduct, ſeemed wil ople a 

to break with the Tories, who were deemed the enema man 
of the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line. Though ) bſtitute 

George Rooke had acquired ſo much reputation by the pla 
taking of Gibraltar and in the battle near Malaga, e who! 
was diſmiſſed from the command of the fleet, in the The th 

ginning of this year DLE], on account of his own big ef-juſt 

church principles, and the ſupport which his party gate. 

to his actions, in oppoſitioh to thoſe of the Dui lt: ju 
Marlborough, in the preceding campaign. Sir Cloud matte 

Shovel, a man of mean birth, but a good ſeamen ed tn 

attached to the Whigs, was raiſed into the place bach de that 

by the diſmiſſion of Rooke. This circumſtance, & cor 

| ers of 

the cc 


7 0 
olt, 
n, de, 


te! Stuart-papers, Jan. 4, 1908. [o] Ibid, LI ln 


QUEEN ANNE. 


ther with other mortifications ariſing from the obyious 
partiality ſhewn by the miniſter to the Whigs, raiſed the 
reſentment of the Tories, who formed a majority of the 
commons; and contributed to a renewal of the former 
differences, which ſubſiſted between the two houſes of 
parliament. | 


ey An object of diviſion preſented itſelf to the commons 
1 in a matter in which their own privileges, as they main- 
7 tained, were very eſſentially concerned. Five inhabitants 
t 0 


of the borough of Ayleſbury brought their actions againſt 


William White, the mayor of that corporation, for hav- 
bag: Wins refuſed to receive their votes, in the election of mem- 
ſugs ers to ſerve in parliament. Fhe commons ordered theſe 
8 en to be committed to Newgate, for a breach of pri- 


293 
CHAP. 
IV. 
— 
1705. 


Caſe of the 


men of 
Ayleſbury. 


m 1 lege. But the priſoners brought their Habeas corpus in- 
vitt- WW: the court of Queen's Bench; and provided themſelves 
e, It ih council, who pleaded, upon various grounds, that 
mull. ey ought to be diſcharged. The lord chief: juſtice 
mel ot, who preſided on the bench, was of the ſame opinj- 


pin. 


n, declaring that neither houſe of parliament, nor both 
Jatur 


dintly, without the concurrence of the ſovereign, have 


a pro ny power or right to diſpoſe of the liberty or the proper- 

ily, WR of the ſubject, He affirmed, admitting that the com- 

| fordl a poſſeſſed a right of puniſhing perſons with impri- 
or rwent for a breach of privilege, that 5 of a 
„i vas no breach of that kind; that a juſt cauſe of acti- 

ring 6H grounded on the common law, could not be conſtrued 

boroup to a contempt, without ſubjecting the rights of the 


ole and the common courſe of juſtice between man 
d man, to the caprice of a body who might chuſe to 
bſtitute the reſolutions of one branch of the legiſlature, 
the place of regulations formed by the united conſent of 


149% e whole. 1 
in wh The three other judges on the bench differing from the Reſolutions 
wo VO juſtice in opinion, the priſoners were remanded to of the lords. 


at) "cate. Two of theſe, however, refuſing to acquieſce 
oy the judgment, petitioned for a writ of error, to bring 
Acud 


E Matter before the lords. The commons, having ad- 
lled the Queen not to grant the writ, voted, that all 
le that were either concerned in managing the writs of 
b corpus, or in procuring the writ of error, were diſ- 
ders of the public peace, and enemies of the privileges 
be commons of England. They ordered the four 


[z] lo. U 3 Counſellors 


ere 
— —ñ— —— VuöT4i]4. 
—— ——— * 
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ounſellors who had pleaded for the men of Ayleſbury at | 
by VI. x wy bar of the 4 s bench, to be taken into euch - 
hey ſent their ſerjeant at arms, at midnight, with ewe 2 
1705. Ty eircumſtance of ſeverity and terror, to remove the pt. bo 
ſoners from Newgate. The houſe of lords proceeding 5 
in the mean time, on the petition for the writs of end, . 
came to ſeveral important reſolutions, They voted, tha * 
neither houſe of parliament had any power to create nei . 
privileges, inconſiſtent with the known laws and cuſtom . 
of parliament, That every ſubject of England, wh of & 
thinks himſelf injured, has a right to ſeek redreſs by a Miſe 
action at law; and that the houie of commons, in com: ror 
mitting the men of Ayleſbury, had entrenched a 10 
the conſtitution of the kingdom, by pretending to gin fr 
to their cwn declaration the force of an eſtabliſhed P 
aw [P]. = 
March. N 15 Ie reſolutions againſt the commons, the loc * 
Counter-re- added others declaratory of the 1 rights of the Ped 2 
naman ple. They reſolved, that every Engliſhman who isin- * 
dogg priſoned by any authority whatſoever, has a right to ap 3 
for and obtain his habeas corpus; and that the comnmom Ef the 
in encroacking, by their animadverſions on that wy 155 
ed right, had made a breach on the ſtatutes provided i Ky 
the liberty of the ſubject. The lords followed thele f =H 
ſolutions with two writs of habeas corpus, 1 ae 
fore the lord-keeper, in behalf of the two council fort "hy 
men of Ayleſbury, who had been taken into cuſtody = .- 
the ſerjeant at arms, by expreſs orders from the es _ 
The lower houſe having voted counter-reſolutions ag Pues, 
thoſe of the peers, commanded the ſerjeant at arms, 1 May. 
der a promile of being ſupported and protected, y he The 
no return nor yield any obedience to the writs; and! ; Vo 
at the ſame time, acquainted the lord-keeper, that they eg 
themſelves ſhould be ſuperſeded as contrary to law, k ſp 
the privilege of the commons. of England tot Qu fthe e 
flame increaſing on both ſides, with great fury, t 10 ei 
was adviſed to put an end to a ſeſſion that promi co "acco 
thing but turbulence, altercation and noiſe. She . Ke 
ingly came to the houſe of lords, on the fourtee ith th, 
March, and by an immediate prorogation, put an 
tual end to the diſpute. i 


[+] ride 8 le] Journals, March 8. 
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QUEEN ANN E. 


1 
a}, 


N year, the ſeſſion furniſhed no tranſaction of great im- 


Pr portance, On the fifth of March, the COMmons, in a in Ireland. 
ng, committee of the whole houſe, voted a ſupply of one | 
* hundred and fifty thouſand pounds to her Majeſty, for 


i the ſupport of the eſtabliſhment for two years, commenc- 
we ing at Michaelmas 1705, and ending, at the ſame term in 
wh 
Dy al 
com. 
0 
gr 


liſhed 


of the hempen and flaxen manufaQtures of the kingdom, 
raiſed a flame, which a prorogation only could extinguiſh, 


and hemp, the lower houſe of convocation of the clergy 
of Ireland preſented a memorial, ſigned by the prolocu- 
tor, requeſting the commons, that a clauſe ſo detrimen- 
tal to their intereſt ſhould not paſs, till their reaſons 
agaiaſt it ſhould be heard. The commons ordered the 
perſon who brought the memorial to be committed 
for a breach of privilege. They voted, that the convo- 
cation, by pretending to have any care of the civil rights 
of the clergy, were guilty of a contempt of the houſe. 


> lords 

ie Pete 
| 18 im. 
0 ah 
nino 


1 They, at the ſame time, ſignified their expectation, 
ted F that the convocation ſhould make ſubmiſſion and ac- 
able be knowledge their error. That aſſembly adhering to their 
\ for th memorial, the commons ordered that all matters con- 
nod) ne it ſhould be erazed from the journals and books 
"ini df the convocation; upon which the lord-lieutenant, 
5 acai do put an end to the diſpute, ſent a meſlage to both 


Wouſes, commanding them to adjourn [1] to the firſt of 


| 1 
rms, U May. 


* The parliament of England was ſcarce prorogued, when The trea- 
the NT water * happened in the higher departments 
ol i the ſtate. The natural timidity of the Lord Godol- 


Plin, at perpetual variance with his inclinations in favour 


5 9 the excluded branch of the royal family, produced con- 
8 ay ditions and inconſiſtencies in his conduct, that were 
de acc maccountable, at the time, as his motives were un- 
rcent n. The Duke of Marlborough, in his conferences 
an of "th the agents of the court of St. Germans, had inſi- 

; U 4 nuated, 

Duſt f 
v8, Cu] Feb. 10. [i] March 21. 


During theſe conteſts in England, the parliament of C H AP. 
Ireland met at Dublin [1], The affairs of that kingdom VI. 


having ſuffered no material change ſince the preceding 8 
A ſeſſion of 


the year 1707, A bill, introduced for the improvement 


A clauſe in the bill having aſcertained the tithes of flax 
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CH A P. nuated, in the name of the treaſurer as well as in his own, 


VI. 


e ſammer, to prevent the ſettlement of the crown upon the 


1705. 


1577 the 
Whigs. 


to the Scotiſh parliament to ſettle the ſucceſſion in the 


ment, he made great advances to the party during the 


office, and opening to others a proſpeCt of preſermen 


ſecretly in the intereſt of the excluded family, and in cor 
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that effeQual meaſures ſhould be taken in the preceding 


houſe of Hannover from paſſing, into a law in Set. 
land [x]. When, therefore, the Queen recommendeq 


Proteſtant line, it was ſuſpected, with reaſon, that her 
REVEALED wWILI, as the Earl of Cromarty expreſſed 
himſelf in his ſpeech in the houſe, was very different 
from the SECRET INCLINATIONS of her Engliſh ni. 
niſter. This circumſtance induced many who were q 
the ſervice of the Crown, to join the country-party i 
the vote which rejected the propoſal of ſettling the ot 
ceſſion on the family of Hannover. [L]. 

The active leaders of the Whig- party in England, ha. 
ing turned their whole attention towards the means d 
poſſeſſing themſelves of pewer, kept a watchful eye a 
Godolphin. They were no ſtrangers to his charaQter 
and they were reſolved to «work upon his fears. The 
Lord Wharton, in particular, knowing that nothipg cal 
culated to intimidate, would be loſt on Godolphin, fach 
upon paſſing the act of ſecurity in Scotland, that he * had 
now the treaſurer's head in a bag.” II he expreſſ ion WK 
coarſe, but it had allits weight with the miniſter, The Lol 
Haverſham repreſented to him his danger in a ſet ſpeech 
in the houſe of lords. To fave himſelf from their reſent 


ſeſſion; and when it was cloſed, in the middle of March, 
he performed his engagements, by admitting ſome int 


The Duke of Newcaſtle, though during the late req! 


reſpondence with the court of St. Germains [1], ws 
conſidered by the nation as one of the principal leader of 
the Whigs; and as ſuch he was raiſed [N] to the off 
of lord-privy-ſeal, vacant by the diſmiſſion of the Dult 
of Buckingham, who was known to adhere to the pril 
ciples of the Tories. Some other changes of leſs impot: 
tance convinced the latter, that the current of prefermen 
ran in a channel very different from their w.. Th 


- 


z Stvart-papers, April 1705. [1] Proceedings of pal 
[1] Stuar A 1694. 1 March * 
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The Whigs, now favoured by the Court, were ſoonCH AP. 
after furniſhed with an opportunity of ſecuring to them- VI. 
ſelres, effectually, the advantage which they had extorted —v— 
from Godolphin's fears, The preſent parliament, in con- 1795- 
ſequence of the triennial act, being near expiring, the 338 
Queen, to preſerye the ancient prerogatives of the Crown, © 
choſe to diſſolve it by proclamation, on the fifth of April, 


ed The Tumult, clamour, and confuſion that commonly at- 
mend general elections, were now raiſed to an unuſual 
li height, by the conteſts and animoſities between the par- 
in ics. The Whigs, more active than their antagoniſts, 


applied themſelyes to the prejudices of the vulgar. 'They 
had the art to render the Tories odious where the returns 
depended on the humours of the populace ; and having 
the countenance of Government, together with the mo- 
reyed intereſt on their ſide, they were enabled to awe 
Ie timid and to gain the venal. Beſides, the principles 
which they held forth to the public, were better qualified 


in 
ſuc- 


ha- 
ns 0f 
e 01 


den, 


The ban thoſe of their opponents to gain the independent 
d. en of mankind, as they flattered their pride. The re- 
(aid, lt of the whole was, that the elections in general went 
« hal Wi" favour of the Whigs, eſpecially in boroughs; and thus 
n ws Wc Tories found themſelyes at once diveſted of a power, 
- Lord Which they had neither the Courage to exert with ſpi- 


ſpeech t [0], nor the prudence to uſe with moderation. 

reſent During theſe domeſtic tranſactions, the war was car- Campaiga 
ing the ed on abroad with a degree of ardbur. The Duke of of 1705. 
March, alborough arrived in Holland in the beginning of April; . 

ne in nd having concerted the operations of the campaign with _ 
emen de States, took the field in the firſt week in May. His 

te reign eat object was to improve the victories of the preceding 

J in c wpaign, by carrying the war by the Moſelle into the 


Ml waer of France. With the ſame number of troops as in 
-aders OP": laſt year, he marched through the country of Lim- 
he office "ug ; and being joined near Treves by the Prince of 
he Dube ele, he croſſed the Moſelle and the Saar, marched to 


e defile of Taveren, and advanced to Elft. The French 
Pprized of the deſigns of Marlborough, had aſſembled 
army of ſeventy thouſand men on that ſide, under the 
ommand of the Mareſchal de Villars, who occupying a 
| The og camp at Sik, reſolved to remain on the defenſive. 


'The. 


the pin 
ſs mp0" 
refer) 


&x 


S\ 


ags of pi [0] Burnet, 'vol. iv. 
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CHAP. The prince of Baden, who commanded the Imperiliſy, OY 
VI. either from a perſonal diſlike to Marlborough, or unpro. * 
A vided with the means of taking the field, diſappointel * 
1705. him in his promiſe of joining the allies with the Germ Fake 
troops; and thus the Duke remained inactive in his cam bs; 

for the ſpace of a month, in daily hopes of a reinforce. ing 
ment that never arrived [y. | n 

Death of The death of the Emperor Leopold, which happened 50 
the Empe- on the ſixth of May, changed, in nothing, the face df 9 t 
My affairs. That Prince born with a degree of virtue, wy wit 
deſtitute of talents. The apparent line of ambition which the 
paſſed through his whole conduCt, was rather the diſpoſ EY 
tion of his court than any paſſion of his own, His on, Lew 
who had been, ſeveral years before, created King of tte of ti 
Romans, ſucceeded him in the Imperial gory That bot | 
Prince inherited his father's miniſters as well as his dom. toge 
nions; and the ſame counſels continued to act under th lines 
name of Joſeph, that had uniformly prevailed in the rei Jag 
' of Leopold. The ſucceſſion to the Spaniſh throne, tht ** 
increaſe of the Imperial power, on the ruins of the av- diſta 

thority of the German princes, and the reduction of th h [8 
inſurgents in Hungary, were the principal objects of the the } 
preſent as well as of the late Emperor. But Joſeph vi Wl time, 
better calculated than his father to ſucceed in theſe views, ind, 

His mind was active and full of fire, his diſpoſition velt- bark, 

ment, his character enterpriſing; and to an induſtry were 
which ran violently from one ſcheme to another, he add- the L 
ed a firmneſs of ſoul, that diſdained to yield either toi Fle& 

cident or misfortune. | 8 lien, 

Stow mex> The new Emperor, however, was incapable of infulg ven! 
fores of the his own fire into the ſluggiſh Germanic body, already lu one F 
Germans. guiſhing for repofe. Deſtitute of reſources at home, he cle forme 
not even animate into action his hereditary troops; ol fr the D 


the common enemy. This inability in the court of . 


niſh his part of the ſtrength employed, by the allies, again 


* 


enna, combining with the envious and obſtinate diſpolit cvalr, 
on of the Prince of Baden, forced Marlborough to aba their f 
don his deſigns of carrying the war into France, uh ing, af 
courſe of the Moſelle. During the time that gene? y the car 
mained at Delft, the French, under the Ele&or of import: 


varia and the Mareſchal de Villeroi, had taken Hul bo 


ſp? Hiſt, d Allemagne, tom. vii. [d] June. 
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and were on their march to Liege. 'The States, alarm- C H.A P. 
ed at the progreſs of the enemy, requeſted the duke VI. 
to quit the Moſelle, and to haſten back to their aid, on 
| the fide of Flanders. Having decamped, in the night, 1705. 
he repaſſed the dangerous defile of Taveren without be- 

ing moleſted; and, directing his march toward Liege, 

joined the Dutch under Auverquerque, which induced 

the enemy to retire beyond their lines. Hui was retaken, 

on the twelfth of July; and the duke reſolved to retrieve, 


* * 
9 
| 
. U 
j 

1 14 
Fink! 
14 44 
5 | 
(| 1 i, 
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wa with ſome enterpriſe of conſequence, the glory loſt by 

hich the prior inaCtivity of the campaign [R]. 

of To accompliſh his purpoſe, he formed a ſcheme of Marlbo- 
ſon, forcing the French lines, and encamped within a league rough forces 
the of the enemy. The Elector and the Mareſchal de Ville- N — 
That roi, perceiving the deſign of the allies, drew their armies 

oll. together, leaving only ſmall detachments to defend the 

the lines, on either fide. The Mehaigne ran about half a 

Teig league on the right; on the left they had two barriers, 

„de jor the convenience of the people of the country, at the _ 
* diſtance of three leagues. On the ſeventeenth of Ju- 


ly [s] the duke commanded the Dutch to march toward 


* the Mehaigne, by way of a feint; while, at the ſame 
he | lime, he ordered ten thouſand men to form on his right, 


and to lie down there, on their arms. When it grew 
ark, this body marched toward the barriers. They 
were followed cloſe by the army under Marlborough, and 
the Dutch, facing about, haſtened the ſame way. The 
Ele&gr of Bavaria, at length apprized of the Duke's de- 
| gn, ordered the left wing of his cavalry to march to pre- 


7 Vent the allies from paſſing the barriers. He himſelf fol- 
why bowed with the infantry, But the enemy had already 
or” formed within the lines. After a fierce ſhock between 
wy 4 the Duke and the Bavarian infantry, the latter were ob- 
1 Vi 8 to give way. But ten battalions throwing them- 
bot ves into a hollow ſquare, marched off in ſpite of the 
12 Gralry of the allies, and protected, as they retreated, 


Fiber flying friends [T]. The French and Bavarians hav- 


| p . 5 
15 q % alter the action, retired behind the Dyle, the reſt of 
8; P#1gn produced neither movement nor action of 
0 | NDotance, | 
ut | 


Though 


a Liſe of Marlborough, Is] N.S. [=] Hiſt. de 


ace. Kane's Mem. 
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CHAP. Though the Mareſchal de Villars had detached a prey 
VI. portion of his army to Alſace and Flanders [u], he ou 
D——— himſelf ſuperior to the allies, when the Duke of Mat. 
1705. borough retired from the Moſelle toward Flanders, The 
1 jr ay Feench forced the lines of Wiſſeimbourg, on the third af 
of Germa- July. Hombourg ſurrendered, on the twenty-fixth of 
wy, and in the ſame month, to the Marquis de Conflans. But the 
Mareſchal, enfeebled by detachments, was, however, un. 
able to defend the lines of Haguenau, againſt the Prince 
of Baden; who, though he could not, on account of the 
advanced ſeaſon, recover Hombourg, found means to ex- 
tend his quarters into the enemy's country. On the fide 
of Germany, the campaign could not be ſaid to have. 
been unfavourable for France. In Italy, their arms were, 
in general, attended with ſucceſs. Villa-Franca fell into 
their hands in March [v]. The town and port of Nice 
was taken, on the ninth of April. 'The conqueſt of thi 
place became important, as it cut off from the Duke of 
Savoy every proſpect of relief by ſea. The Duke de 
Vedome, after an obſtinate ſiege of ſix months, became 
maſter of Verue [w]. Ae had the good fortune to re: 
pulſe, in an obſtinate action, the allies under Prince Ey 
gene, who attempted to force the paſſage of the Adda, at 

the bridge of Caſſano [x]. The Duke of Savoy found 
himſelf obliged to ſhut himſelf up in Turin, without any 

proſpect of relief [y]. | 5 
Air ef In Spain, the Mareſchal de Teſſe was forced to raiſe 
Portugal. the ſiege of Gibraltar, on the twenty-third of April. He 


(quad 
Infor 
army 
board 
their 
of ſuc 
all Sp 


delive 


+8 a blow. 
3 had the mortification, a few days before, to be an ee. ne wn 
1 | witneſs of the defeat of de Pontis, whoſe ſhips, confiſting Catalo 


1 of five men of war, were ſurprized in the bay, and al ſeet of 
5 taken or deſtroyed, by an Engliſh ſquadron, upder ll Spain 

John Leake. The campaign, on the confings of 9pall he all 
and Portugal, opened favourably, for the archduke and i kingdo 
allies. The fiege of Gibraltar having forced the French g m. 
and Spaniards to draw the beſt part of their forces to tha ouſe c 
ſide, the confederates were encouraged to enter the ene: o the 

my's country, on the frontiers of Beira and Alapteſo heir o 


The Portugueze reduced the principal places in the 1 


2 
Io] Hiſt de France, tom. iii. [v] March 7. [vw] Api 1 f 


10. [x] Aug. 16. [v] Hiſt. d Eſpagne, tom ii. | 


4 


tra [z], and Albuquerque [a], fell into their hands. 
by a body of French and Spaniards, who forced the Mat- 


he quis das Minas, who commanded the Portugueze, to re- 
do tire within the limits of his own country. In the end of 
& zutumn, the Portugueze, and the other allies, who had 
Ks quarrelled about the projected operations, opened, at 


length, the campaign, with the ſiege of Badajox. But the 
Mareſchal de Teile, having thrown a reinforcement of 
z thouſand men into the place, the enemy were forced 
to relinquiſh their enterpriſe, and to retire again into 
Portugal [B]. 


ds preater conſequence happened in Spain. Five thouſand 8 
Nice troops, under the joint command of the Earl of Peter- - 
ti borrow and Sir Cloudſley Shovel, having, under the ef- 


Icort of a ſquadron of men of war, ſailed from St. Helen's, 
in the end of May, arrived in the port of Liſbon about 
the middle of June. Being joined in that place by a 


1 nforced with ſome horſe, from the Earl of Galway's 
A i; in Portugal, they took the Archkduke Charles on 
fornl board, ſailed to Gibraltar, and dire&ed from thence 


their courſe to the coaſt of Catalonia. The arrival of 
of ſuch a great force ſpread terror and confuſion through 
all Spain. The fortreſſes of Lerida and Tortoſa were 
delivered into the hands of the Archduke, without 2 


135 blow. Barcelona was forced to capitulate; and almoſt 
17 i the whole kingdom of Valencia, as well as the province of 
and al atalonia, ſubmitted themſelves to the new King. 'The 
zer Sir tet of the confederates, having retired from the coaſt of 
f Span ben, upon the approach of winter, the land forces of 
and the be allies took up their quarters in the heart of the 
French Kingdom [o]. Though this campaign, upon the whole, 


as much leſs unfavourable than the preceding to the 
oule of Bourbon, it is apparent, that they owed more 
d the langour of ſome of their enemies, than either to 
heir own force or their conduct. | | 


J May 8. [a] Ma iſt. d 
, y 22. [;) Hiſt. d'Eſpagne, tom. 
„l c] Earl of Peterborrow's conduct. * 


The progreſs of the ſpring campaign was, however, ſtopt = 


ſquadron of Dutch under Admiral Allemonde, and re- 
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vince of Eſtramadura. Salvatierra, Valencia, d' Alcan- C H A P. 


VI. 


During theſe operations in Portugal, affairs of much Succeſs of 
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VI. 


1704. 
Affairs of 
Poland. 


Affairs of 
Scotland. 


CHAP. The war in Poland, produced ſome events of impott. 


—— which had hitherto attended his enterpriſes, ceaſed ng 


my, and forced to retire with conſiderable loſs; while, 


p 
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tion 
plac 


| h 
to favour the active ſpirit of the King of Sweden. Bu fl 


ance during the preſent campaign. The good fortune 


neither the ſucceſs of his arms, nor his own abilities and and! 


perſeverance, were capable of reſtoring to peace and ci. your 
der that diſtracted kingdom. The cardinal primate hay. miſ 
ing ifJued-the univerſalia, a diet was held, in the month infer 
of July, at Warlaw, under the protection of a body of ſello 
Swedes. The Saxons, in endeavouring to diſturb the ſtore 
deliberations of that aſſembly, were defeated by the ene. Foul 
T 
in the ſame month, the Ruſſians were routed by the in p: 
Swedes, in Courland, with the loſs of fix thouſand ſlain, nate] 
But, notwithſtanding theſe advantages, the King of Sue. vour 
den found it impoſſible to decide the fate of the war, the f 
The Czar, after the defeat of one army, poured a fil on ei 
greater force into Courland, and reduced the victoria partie 
Swedes to the neceſſity of retiring under the cannon of om 
Riga. Mittau itſelf fell into his hands. The Czar be. 8WWrcſpe 
ſieged Riga. But, deſpairing to take the place, diredel MiMreadir 
his march towards Warſaw. Auguſtus was, in tle mend 
mean time, a kind of fugitive in his own dominion; fon j 


while Staniſlaus exerciſed ſome feeble aQs of royalty, two K. 


under the protection of his maker, the King of Sv WiMirſ, | 
den [D]. EY and re 

During theſe tranſactions abroad, the parliament d Wand ſh 
Scotland met at Edinburgh [z]. The late obſtinate and Witte lat 
determined conduct of that aſſembly had involved tl bat n 
Engliſh miniſter in difficulties, from which he could only Word ce 
extricate himſelf, by gaining, through motives of ad ppoin 
tage to themſelves, the moſt active and vindictive of hy ouſe, 
glich enemies. To prevent the return of , dange om t 
which he had juſt eſcaped, he reſolved to uſe all e The 
power and influence that his office had placed in nor te 
hands, to promote the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the une con 
of the kingdoms: meaſures which both he himſelf erm 
the Duke of Marlborough had ſecretly oppoſed [r], le roy 
the preceding year. To effeQuate his purpole, i 


Lord Godolphin, through the diQates of his own cl) a m, 


| £10 Mn the t 


[p] Hift. du Nord. [s} June 28. [x] Stuart-paph 
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tion and the advice of his friends, came to a reſolution of CH A P. 
placing the management of the affairs of Scotland in other VI. 
bands. The Duke of Quyeenſberry, raiſed to the place 
of lord priv y-ſeal, was conſidered as the acting miniſter, 1704. 
and the Duke of Argyle, an active, forward, and ſpirited 
oung man, ſucceeded the Marquis of Tweedale as com- 
miſſioner to the parliament. A general change, in the 
inferior departments, was made; and all the privy-coun- 
ſellors, laid aſide by the preceding miniſtry, were re- 
ſtored, except Lockhart of Carnwath and Sir James 
Foulis of Collington [G]. 


[ts 
ne 
a0t 
ut 
nd 
or- 
au. 
nth 
7 of 
the 


all 


ile, WR The removal of the late miniſtry formed a new party A ſeſſion of 
the in parliament, which, from throwing its weight alter. Parlia meat. 
lan, nately in the ſcale of the Jacobites and in that of the fa- 
wee WY vourers of the Revolution, acquired the cant name of 


wit, 
1 lil 


r10u3 


the flying ſquadron. "Theſe, without any fixed principle 
on either ſide, endeavoured, by balancing the two other 
parties, to ſeize again the reins which had been ſtruck 


on of WWW rom their hands. The views of each being fixed on their 
de. reſpective objects, the public buſineſs was opened, with 
efted reading the Queen's letter to the houſe. She recom- 
n the WW mended, with great earneſtneſs, the ſettling the ſucceſ- 


nion; 


yalty 


Sye⸗ 


hon in the proteſtant line, and an union between the 
two kingdoms. To induce them to apply heartily to the 
rſt, ſhe promiſed to give her aſſent to ſuch proviſion 
and reſtrictions as ſhould appear neceſſary in ſuch a caſe; 


nent dd ſhe ſignified her deſire, that the means of promoting 

te and de latter might be followed through the ſame line, with 
ed eat marked by the parliament in England [nu]. The 

1d only Word commiſſioner and the Earl of Seafield, who had been 
ad pointed chancellor, enforced, in their ſpeeches to the 
e ol 0 Wouſe, the important matters recommended in the letter 
danget rom the Queen. | | 
al the The firſt motion made in parliament [1], propoſed that, Proceediags 
| in 00 or to all other buſineſs, the houſe ſhould proceed to 

Ie wy be conſideration of ſuch limitations and conditions of go- 
{elf "nt, as ſhould be deemed neceſſary to circumſcribe 
. e royal authority, under the next ſucceſſor in the pro- 
2 4 tant line. This overture, however, was ſuperſeded, 
ö 


i 1 for entering, prior to any other matter, up- 
u the trade of the nation. To ſupply the kingdom with 
money 


t100 


rt-papth | 
le] Mem, of Scotl, In] Queen's letters. [i] July 17. 
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CH AP. money, two propoſals for eſtabliſhing paper-currentf 

VI. were laid before the houſe. Theſe were, upon a debate obt 
L—— rejeted. But ſome other overtures regarding commer ſent 


1705: were paſſed into a law. A council of trade was, at the 1 
_ fame time, appointed; to put the laws of commerce it try, 
execution; and to bring the exports and imports of the now 

nation into a balance, to be laid before the next ſefion mor 


of parliament. During the dependence of this bill, the  afſer 
Duke of Hamilton preſented [j] a reſolve, that the ng. fere! 
mination of a ſucceſſor ſhould be poſtponed, till a treay i diſtr 
with England could be obtained, with regard to the com. thoſe 


merce and other concerns of the Scotifh nation. Thou The 
the flying ſquadron, if a cant name may be uſed, joine( in tl 
their votes to thoſe of the adherents of the court, thy treat 
motion was carried by a great majority.” _ unde 


lotrigues of "Though the cavaliers, in conjunction with the countr clauſ 
the Jaco- party, were ſucceſsful in this important queſtion, thefi The 


dit & 1 2 1 7 0 0 \ 
Fuat had formed no great hopes of ſucceeding to their wiſia the p 
«8. in parliament. They had, ſome time before the mec. junda 


ing of that aſſembly, ſolicited the court of St. Ger bertie 
mains [k], for twelve thouſand French as a more pe 
erful argument in favour of their cauſe than idle reſolut. luke” 
ons, which, they knew, were deſtined to be defeated be abt 
by the great weight which the miniſtry of England lui It eve. 
thrown into the oppoſite ſcale. The preſſure of the i. he 
lies, on every ſide of the dominions of the houſe of Bor 
bon, had rendered ſuch an expedition impoſſible in tit 
eyes of the court of Verſailles ; and, therefore, the Ja 
bites were left to their own addreſs and influence in the 
Scotiſh parliament. Encouraged by the ſucceſs of I 
laſt ovetiure, the Duke of Hamilton moved, on thethi 
ty-firſt of July, that in preference to an act for treat 
with England, the houſe ſhould proceed to the conſider 
ation of limitations, with regard to the ſucceſſor to the 
crown. Overtures for various acts to that purpoſe, we 
accordingly introduced; and ſeveral. were palſed, th 
in a manner, annnihilated the power of the ſovefefn 
Among other ſecurities provided for the ſubject, an at 
for triennial parliaments was agreed to by the bock. 
But notwithſtanding the ſolemn promiſes of the miniſtry 


that it ſhould be touched with the ſceptre, ar: uf 
| obtalſes 


LI] July 17. [x] Stuart-papers, 1795. 


fered ſuddenly ſuch a manifeſt change, that the ſecret 


thoſe perſons who remained firm to their former views, 
The Jacobites and country party perceiving an alteration 
in the ſentiments of many members, when the bill for 
treating concerning an union with England was brought 
under debate, endeavoured- to defeat, by conditional 
cauſes, a meaſure, which it was now vain to oppoſe. 


5 be Duke of Hamilton moved a clauſe importing, that 
vie the propoſed union, ſhould no ways derogate from any 
weg. undamental laws, ancient privileges, offices, rights, li- 
Get berties, and dignities of the Scotiſh nation.“ This over- 
pon ture was ſo popular, that, but for the negligence of, the 
cake own party, ſeven or eight of whom happened to 
each e abſent, it muſt have certainly been carried: and when 
even came to the vote, it was loſt only by two voices. 
the th he other attempts made by the cavaliers to clog the 
Bou, were impotent and ill-ſupported. The act for treat- 
in hs with England was paſſed, without any conſiderable 
e Jac mendments; and the parliament having. finiſhed this 
in the portant buſineſs, and granted the demanded ſupplies, 
of e adjourned, on the twenty-firſt-of September. 


he thit- 

G i England, after various prorogations, met at Weſtmin- 
ond." The great ſucceſs of the Whigs, in the late elec- 
* to bees appeared in the choice of a ſpeaker, for the houſe 
ſe, vel It commons. The high-church party having propoſed 
d, b Bromley, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the de- 
wereifl «es on the bill againſt occaſional conformity, as a zea- 
b, h edberent of Toryiſm, the Whigs oppoſed him, with 
e bou-W © emination of Mr. Smith. Upon a. diviſion, Smith 
miniſt} = the office of ſpeaker, by a great majority [i]; 
hen tiff a the twenty-ſeventh of October, he was approved 
obtained / ner Majeſty, according to the uſual form. The 


or. II. X Queen 


55. 


II] 248 againſt 205. 
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9 obtained the act for a treaty with England, the royal aſ- CHAP. 
k ſent was refuſed to the triennial bill. VI. 

F There is; however, reaſon to believe, that the mini. 
e try, through the aid of their friends in England, were 3 
2 now enabled to convince the parliament, with arguments . e 


more ſolid than vague promiſes of procuring the royal with Eng- 
iſſent to the triennial bill. The temper of the houſe ſuf- land paſſed. 


diſtribution of Engliſh money was much ſuſpeQed,; by 


On the twenty- fifth of October, the new parliament Otober, 

New parlia- 
ment o 
England 


meets. 
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| CHAP. Queen addreſſed to the two houſes a ſpeech, peined ty 


VI. 


1705, 


November, This ſpeech was ſo ſuitable to the ſentiments of th 
A ſupply. 
| — Hud of 


parties. 


pretences were invariably uſed throughout this reign, by 
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Cowper, the new lord-keeper, which, though fuitable * 
to the times, ſnewed that the meaſures of the court wers the 
no longer guided by Tory principles. She urged; with T 
earneſtneſs, the neceſſity of proſecuting the war, tors pen 
ſtore the balance of power, which, the ſaid, the poſſe. ent. 
ſion of Spain by the houſe of Bourbon, had deſtroyed, brei 
She demanded the neceſſary ſupphes, for ſupporting the eign 
operations of the allies, as well as for exerting the fotce ain 
of her own kingdoms. She informed them of the ad ent 
paſſed in Scotland, for treating concerning an union; and eon. 
ſhe concluded, with taking an obvious part with the ole, 
Whigs, by declaring that the church was in no danger; nee. 
a circumſtance urged with vehemence by the Tories ts Wh: ki 
arm the prejudices of the populace to favour their ow f the 
deſigns. St 


prevailing party, and the ſubject in general fo popula 
that an addreſs of thanks was voted by the common, 
without either debate or one diffenting voice IMI. Thi 
ſupplies, for the next year, amounting, beſides the 0. 
dinary revenue appropriated to the crvil liſt, and tit 
payment of intereſt for debts, to more than five million; 
were voted, with the ſame unanimity and ſeemiy 
zeal [N]. The war was not the topic upon which tit 
contending parties refolved to try their force. Puble 


the leaders of the two parties, to cover their own pr 
deſigns upon office and the poſſeſſion of power. Tif 
leaders of the Tories, on the one hand, expreſſed hf 
utmoſt ſolicitude for the church of England. Thoſe 
the Whigs diſcovered a wonderful zeal for the ſucceſiv 
of the Crown in the proteſtant line. They both aſſalt 
the weakneſs of their leſs intelligent followers, thro 
theſe channels; and, arming themſelves with the pie 
dices of the populace, endeavoured alternately to 
the cabinet by ſtorm. The Tories, having been det 
ed by the miniſtry, applied themſelves to the pe 
Papers, publications, and pamphlets, were written 
zeal and propagated with ardour; and the nation 9e 
perpetually alarmed with inſimuations of ferret or: 


Lu] Nov. 1. [M] Nov. 10. 


the church of England: $i 3 _— 
Though the Whigs yielded not to the Tories, in be- 3 


% WE = 


ein, to embarraſs their political enemies, perhaps to 
ain ſome popularity for themſelves, and, above all, to 
ent their reſentment againſt the miniſter, they had long 
Wcfore the meeting of parliament [o], reſolyed to pro- 
oſe, either by bill or addreſs, to demand from the 
een, that the Princeſs Sophia ſhould be invited into 
he kingdom, as the next heir of the crown. A propoſal 
the ſame kind, when urged by the Whigs, had been 


ower. But neither the inconſiſtency of the meaſure, 
ſor its contrariety te their own private opinions, could 
rail with them to forego a motion, from which they 
ped to derive leſs advantage to their own views, than 
kind of malignant pleaſure in diſconcerting their ene- 
lies. On the fafteenth of November, the Lord Haver- 
am, choſen upon the occation to be the mouth of the 
ty, after having, in à ſet ſpeech, inveighed againſt 
e conduct of the allies, in the laſt campaign, and, by 
plication, blamed the Duke of Marlborough, conclud- 


te the preſumptive heir, according to the ac of ſet- 
ment, into England Ir). | 8 | 
tlaverſham was ſupported in his motion with great 
itingham and Rocheſter, The reſentment of theſe 
t principles [Q], but even thoſe which they had uni- 
m avowed to the world. They urged, that as they 


re obliged to adhere to the motion, as the beſt means 
wire the poſſeſſion of the crown to the heir eſtabliſh- 


75. [I Stuart-papers, paſſim. 


keded by the Tories themſelyes, when poſſeſſed of 


Ivith a motion, that her Majeſty ſhould be addreſſed to 


demen againſt the government and the party now in 
ver, induced them to contradict not only their own ſe- . 


lworn to maintain the proteſtant ſucceſſion, they 
dy law. They affirmed, that it appeared, throughout 
_ wo 


the 


o] Suart- papers, 1505. [e] Haverſham's ſpeech, Nov. 


Their mo- 


wmth by the Duke of Buckingham, and the Earls of tion for in- 


viting the 
proteſtant 


heir reject- 
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CHA P. the annals of former times, that the Prince, who 


VI. 


kingdom. They inſinuated, that the pretending h 


1705. 


Bill of re- 
gency. 


clared ſucceſſor to that city. To theſe arguments, tl 
added others of little weight, as they themſelves m 


ceſſor ſhould arrive and aſſert his own authority. ® 
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came to England, had always carried the crown « i 


ceſſor might be in London in three days, while thy 
weeks would, at leaſt, be neceſſary for bringing thes 


deemed inſincere. The Whigs, by a ſtrange re, 
were forced to oppoſe the motion, to preſerve theirm 
influence with the Queen. They alleged, that it 
neither ſafe for the crown nor ſecure for the nation, tt 
the preſumptive heir ſhould not be in an entire d 
dence on the reigning ſovereign ; and they urged, ni 
propriety, that the rivalſhip between the two cut 
would inevitably involve the kingdom in all the dini 
ons incident to the animoſities of counteracting pitt 
and intereſts [8]. +. $40Þ. 6.2 
The weight of the party in power contributed, ho- 
ever, more to the rejeQing of the motion than tbeſme 
of argument. But if the Tories were not {incl 
their profeſſions in favour of the houſe of Hader 
they were, at leaſt, the means of ſtrengthening the ſe 
curity of the ſucceſſion of the crown in that {ail 
The Lord Wharton having, with a happy ironj, ol 
gratulated the houſe, on the manifeſt miracle, that h 
ſo ſuddenly changed the principles of the Tories, au d 
der was made, that the judges ſhould prepare and ptelt 
to the lords a bill, for the further ſecurity of the Pl 
teſtant ſucceſſion. This bill, by forming an eventual! 
gency, of the firſt officers of ſtate, upon the death) 
the Queen, effeQtually ſecured the kingdom, by fl 
viding a continuation of legal government, till the f 


thoſe who ſeemed moſt to urge the invitation to the] 
ſumptive heir, were leaſt inclined to the bill of regel 
The Tories oppoſed it in every clauſe, and propoſed 
ditions apparently more deſigned to gain the popu? 
than either neceſſary or even uſeful in themſelves. © 
of their amendments was manifeſtly calculated to delt 
the intention of the bill, by rendering it ridiculoss 
way offered, as a limitation on the regency, my 


[x] Burnet, vol. iv. 
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ir own reſentment had betrayed the Tories, furniſhed 


A vote that 


ir opponents with another opportunity of mortifying is not in 
IT pride, A cry that- the. charch was in danger, had danger. 


Wn propagated with ſueh induſtry, without doors, that 
e Whigs reſolved to check the panic which had ſpread 


ong the people, by a declaratory vote in parliament. 


e Lord Halifax, having moved for a day to examine 


o the pretended danger of the church, a debate en- 
d, more expreſſive of the violence of the parties, 


Wn ſuitable to the ſubject. The act of ſecurity in 


land, the loſs of the bill of occaſional conformity in 
gland, the abſence of the next ſucceſſor to the crown, 
yond ſeas, the increaſe of preſbyterian academies, and 


Je licentiouſneſs of the preſs, were produced by the 


ories, as proofs of the danger of the church. The 
higs argued, on the other ſide, that the Scotiſh act of 


Eurity regarded only temporal concerns. That the ab- 


Ice of the ſucceſſor was ſupplied by the act of regen- 

That the bill of occaſional conformity having been 
ſidered and rejected by the houſe, the queſtion was 
determined; and that the Preſbyterian academies, 

re ſcarce more numerous than thoſe taught by Non- 

ors, They agreed with the Tories, that the licenti- 

(neſs of the pres had been carried to extremities; but 

none further, than by the pretended friends of the 

urch of England. A vote was paſſed, with which the 

mmons concurred, that the church was in a fafe and 
uiſhing condition; and that whoever ſhould ſuggeſt 

at the eſtabliſhed religion was in danger, was an enemy 

the Queen, the church, and the kingdom [TI. | 


the internal affairs of England, the two. houſes pro- Wards an 
eded, almoſt without debate, in the buſineſs of the W 
ion with Scotland. The parliament of the latter king- 
m had addreſfed the Queen, againſt any progreſs in 
a mportant treaty, till the Engliſh act, which condi- 


2 | tionally 


[$] Burnet, vol. iv [r] Dec. 6, 1705, 


el 
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FM duld poſſeſs no power of repealing the very ac of C H AP. 
tlement [s], for the ſecurity of which, they themſelves VI. 
re to be inveſted with that authority. | . 


W The vehement and inconſiderate meaſares, into which 1705. 


the church 


During theſe diſputes between the parties with regard Progreſs to- 
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CHAP. 

Vi. 
=” ts 


1705. 


Uaagimity 


with regard to Scotland, was purſued without deviation in whateit 


to the war. 


borough, having viſited Vienna, where he was raiſed ! 


1706. 


January. 


— law, the Tories imagined that they would ſtill adhere y 


peal [w]. But their opponents yielding prudently thy 


further, and moved that the act relating to the many 


conſidering the party in favour of the lineal ſucceſin 


neſs for continuing hoſtilities, which imparted itſelf 


tor his ſervices in the laſt campaign, ſome attacks, l 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


tionally declared the Scots aliens, ſhould be repealed ſv] 
The Whigs having firſt moved for that compulſato 


their own work. "They refolved, therefore, to pieh 
them on that gtourd, by promoting an immediate n. 


point, without oppoſition, they were diſappointed i 
their views. The act declaring the Scots aliens by a cm. 
tain day, was not only reverſed; the Whigs went fil 


facture and trade of Scotland ſhould be alſo repeale( 
Theſe meaſures, by opening a way for an immedi 
treaty, were as popular as they were neceſſary. Thou 
2 majority of the parliament of Scotland were alrea 
gained by private means, the body of the people yer 
till inflamed to a degree of fury, with regard to ther 
independence as a nation. Any backwardneſs in the pr 
liament of England, on the fubje& of the compullany 
laws, would have brought matters to extremities; an, 


among the Engliſh, a war could ſcarce terminate in in 

event ſhort of a ſubverſion of the fettlement of ti 

crown in the Proteſtant line. | | 
The ſame unanimity which was bbſerved with rega 


concerned the effectual proſecution of the war. Thoig 
the campaign in Flanders was neither ſplendid nor fd 
lowed with firiking conſequences, the reduction of a 00 
ſiderable portion of Spain, through the ſole efforts of il 
Engliſh nation, had raifed among the people an eagt! 


their repreſentatives in parliament. The Duke of Mail 


the dignity of Prince of Mindelheim, by the Empeto 
arrived in London on the thirtieth of December. Thug 
he received the thanks of the houſe of common II] 


indireQly, were made in the houſe of lords on bis 
duct by the excluded party. The difappointment © 
the Moſelle, were by an implication laid to his ay 


f v] Journals, Nov. 23. lj] Burnet, vol. iv. ſx] } 
N 


QUEERLN- ANNE. 1 
zn though the blame of the inactive campaign in Bra- CH A P- 
bant was placed ta the account of the Dutch, it was ap- VI. 
parent, that the Tories, had circumſtances become more 
favorable, intended to paſs a cenſure on the Duke of 1705. 


rel Marlborough. DES, . : 
9 Though the remaining part of the ſeſſion was diſtin- March. 
* | guiſhed with no buſineſs of importance, the animoſities Inge 


between the two parties filled every debate with alterca- 
tion and noiſe, The people without doors were not diſ- 
intereſted ſpeRators of the tranſa ctions within, They 


houſes. 


. were rouſed with libels and pamphlets which zealots, 
* Jon both ſides, poured daily from the preſs; and they 
= ſuffered themſelves, as uſual, to be deceived by the de- 


ſigning, or inflamed by the violent and weak, Among 
the publications concerning the propoſed invitation of the 


"wn preſumptive heir of the crown to England, one com- 
e manded the attention and incurred the cenſure of parlia - 
la wen. Sir. Rowland Gwyne, a buſy, ſelfiſh, forward, 


and intriguing man; violent in his principles, ſuſpicious 


3 naß through weakneſs, deceiving others, and, perhaps, de- 
cel ceired himſelf, by ſeeing objects through the muddy me- 
en of 4 clouded underſtanding, had repaired to the 
of BE court of Hannover to gain the favour of the electoral 


family, by alarming their fears concerning the ſucceſſion 
of the Britiſh crowns. Upon the ſubje& of the invita- 
tion to the Princeſs Sophia, Gwyne wrote a tetter to the 


Tho aof Stamford which found its way to the preſs. This 
1 ey -vorded, unmeaning, and confuſed performance, though 
T « | it ſeemed to approve of the principles of the Whigs, ſe- 


el cenſured that party for refuſing their conſent to 
i eie we propoſed invitation of the Princeſs Sophia into Eng- 
© Val and, The commons, on the eighth of March, voted 
0 Gwyne's letter a ſcandalous, falſe, and malicious libel. 
be lords concurred with them. in an addreſs, upon this 
Eugen occaſion, to the Queen; who replied, that being fully 
knſible of the pernicious tendency of the paper which 
they had cenſured, ſhe would comply with their re- 


bis col weſt, and give orders to proſecute the. printer and au- 
n Ul thor bay | „ ö 
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n The great buſineſs of the nation being finiſhed, the Parliament 
"of ment was prorogued, on the. nineteenth of March. protogued, 
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CHAP. The conteſt between parties, contrary: to former experi- 


VI. 


1706. 


through zeal. or weakneſs, like Gwyne, hurt the cauſe 


Ac of re- 
gency, &c. 
tent to 

Hannover. 


mode of removing the unfavourable impreſſions made 


Pg 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


ence, had been produQiive, in this ſeſſion, of meaſure; 


of the kingdom. The Tories, in endeavouring to take 
the ground of the M higs, and to appropriate to them, 
ſelves their popularity, produced the act of. regency, 
which gave the firſt great ſecurity to the deſcent of the 
crown in the Proteſtant line, Though the laws had 
fixed the ſucceſſion on the houſe of Hannover, five 
years before, the ſuppoſed attachment of the Queen to 
her own family, the numerous party known to be well. 
affected to the pretended Prince of Wales, the preju- 
dices of the people againſt foreigners, and the memory | 
of the inconvenience of connex1ons abroad in the laſt 
reign, had rendered the ſucceſs of the act of ſettlement 
extremely doubtful, During this ſtate of uncertainty, 
little court was paid by the ſubjects of England to tie | 
eleQoral family. Few viſited the court of Hannover; 
and thoſe who made their appearance there, either 


which they meant to ſerve [z]. 10 | 

The Princeſs Sophia herſelt, either ſuſpecting the fin- 
cerity of Queen Anne and her miniſters, or miſled by 
the repreſentations of the few Engliſh who. reſorted to 
the court of Hannover, entertained little hopes that her 
family ſhould ever mount the- throne. She even ſeem 
to have placed no value on the ads of regency and natu- 
ralization which paſſed in the preſent ſeſſion [a]. he 
probably ſoon after changed her. ſentiments. - On the 
fourth of April, her grandion, the eleQoral prince, yi 
made a knight-companion of the garter. The Lord Hi 
lifax, accompanied by Clarencieux king at arms, ws 
ſent to Hannover to carry the enſigns of the order to ibe 
prince, and to preſent the a& of naturalization to his fi- 
mily. The current began to run with vehemence in that 
channel. The lords who could claim any merit in pio 
moting the acts in favour of the houſe of Hannovth 
made their court with letters full of expreſſions of at 
tachment and zeal. The Whigs adopted chiefly this 


on the minds of the electoral family, by the: incoobde 
88 Late 


ſz] Hannover-papers. [a] Ibid. 


QUEEN ANNE. 
late inſinuations of Sir Rowland Gwyne, and other zea- C 
lots of the ſame kind [B]. : | + 


leaders, than from motives of public good. To ſecure 


k e good opinion of the people, in countries poſſeſſed of 
ad liberty, is the ſhorteſt way of gaining, and the ſureſt 


means of retaining power. In the political farces too fre- 
quently exhibited by parties, the populace are the ſpeQa- 
tors; and thoſe who ſuit their antick. geſtures beſt to 


u- their prejudices, carry the moſt applauſe. Two princi- 
ory WY gies had long been predominant in the minds of the Eng- 
lo im nation: a fixed averſion to France; and a zeal, 
Vent which bordered on enthuſiaſm, for the proteſtant religion. 
nty, The manly ſpirit which undeviatingly looks forward to 
the WA public freedom, independent of common prejudices, fell 
ver; only to the ſhare of a few, The pretence to that ſpirit, 
ither though a ſtale impoſture, ſeldom failed to impoſe on the 


world, The Whigs, when they affected to give the 
great ſecurity to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, paid their 
court to the populace, in a manner inconſiſtent with the 
avowed principles of their party, They repealed, in the 
bill of regency, the limitations which the Tories had 


it her impoſed on the ſucceſſor in the act of ſettlement; and, 
ſeems with a frankneſs ſcarce conſiſtent with common prudence, 
nato boaſted openly, that they reſtored to the crown all its 
Che lormer prerogatives, The ſpirit of party, however, had 
Jn the been carried to ſuch a pitch, that every meaſure calcu- 
e, ys lated to annoy their adverſaries, was deemed, not only 
rd H- oltifable, but even laudable, by both ſides. h 
15, WB Though the happy timidity of the Lord Godolphin 
c tothe Nad much contributed to give the great ſecurity to the 3 
> his fi- i roteſtant ſucceſſion, he was too much attached to the 
in that rcluded family to take any merit to himſelf with their 
in pio "=. His actions were even at variance with his prin- 
.onovel, les in his public conduct. In his private capacity, 
s of 4. ch an odd inconſiſtent ſpecies of ſincerity, he avoided 
efly tds , wake profeſſions where he wiſhed not to be of ſervice. 
35 wade ben he promoted, in the face of the world, the ſuc- 
aconfide- don of the houſe of Hannover, he continued his inter- 


courſe 
[3] Hannover-papers. 


The ſtrife between the Whigs and Tories, in ſhewe —v— 
ing an appearance of zeal for the family of Hannover, 1706. 
proceeded more from the ſelfiſh views of their reſpective (Nr rations 


Secret con- 
duct of Ga- 
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C H AP. courſe with the family of Stuart, through their agent ſe] 


VI. 


affe gion for the excluded race. Though the Duke 0 


1706. 


Campaign 
of 1706. 


banks of the Mehaigne, covered his right wing; and 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


His fears of impeachment, however, prevailed over hj 


Marlborough had promiſed [o], in his name, to thy 
agents of the court of St. Germains, that no money ſhouli 
be given to gain votes for the union, in the parliament o 
Scotland, the terrors af Godolphin returned, and he open. 
ed the treaſury to the avarice of the venal and the ng 
ceſſities of the needy, The ſecret ſpring which more 
the great meaſures of his adminiſtration, lay in a defeg 
of his mind; and, by a ſingular piece of goad fortune, to 
his character, his country aſcribed to his drftinguifhel 
parts, a line of conduct which ſprung from his political 
cowardice, Far” E 

During theſe important tranſactions at home, prepan. 
tions were made abroad for opening, with vigour, the 
campaign, on every ſide, The Duke of Marlboroup 
having left the Hague, on the ninth of May, joined, a 
the twentieth of the month, the united armies of EN 
land and the States, between Borchloen and Grofzw: 
ren. France, in an evil hour for herſelf, had teſolved u 
act offenſively in Flanders. The Mareſchal de Villen, 
iſſuing from the lines which he had formed hebind tis 
Deule, advanced ta Tirlemont; and, without waits 
for the arrival of the EleQor of Bavaria, with whom 
was joined in the command, puſhed forward precipttath 
ly to Ramillies. When his front had advanced tos 
heights where riſes the little Geette, he perceived th 
allies, on full march, appearing in ſight. He immed 
ately formed his army in order of battle, The Gen 
and an impaſſable moraſs running along its banks, core 
his left wing; and prevented it alike from being attaci 
itſelf and from charging the enemy. The village 
Ramillies, ſituated in à plain near the ſource of i 
Geette, was advanced before his centre, which conſile 
entirely of -infantry. The village of Tavieres, on 


Open and level ſpace. between Tavieres and Ramillid 


about a mile and a half in leagth, was filled with d 
hundred ſquadrons of horſe. In this narrow apertur ; 


[e] Stuart-papers, 1706. In] Ibid. 


QUEEN ANNE. " 
battle of Ramillies was Fought, on the twenty-thitd of C HA P. 


May EI. | : 
817 oſed to the left of the enemy. 


On a riſing ground, oppoſ 58 
long the ſwampy fide of the Geette, the Duke of Marl- ff ef 
borough formed his right, His line extended through the 
plain to the left, Which was covered by the river Me- 
haigne, Having, by a feigned attack, on the right of 
the French, which was, in fact, impracticable, deceiv- 
ed the Mareſchal de Villeroi, he obtained his purpoſe of 
| obliging the enemy to thin their left, which introduced 
a confuſion, while it weakened their line in the only 
place where they could be attempted with advantage. 
The Duke, in the mean time, ordered Auverquerque, 
| with the Dutch infantry, to begin the battle on the left, 
while he himſelf, covering his motions with the riſing 
ground, fell at once on the centre of the enemy, with 
all the foot that formed his own. The French making 
a gallant reſiſtance, Marlborough ordered all his cavalry 
to make a home charge. But, in the hurry, he himſelf, 
being a bad horſeman, falling to the ground, was in dan- 
ger of being trampled to death by his own ſquadrons. 
Being remounted, he purſued his plan of attack, while, 
at the ſame time, the Daniſh horſe, under the Duke of 
Witemberg, fell on their flank, and completing the diſ- 
order which Marlborough had begun, the whole centre 
of the enemy, on which the ſtreſs of the battle lay, were 
Wy fouted and put to flight FJ. The horſe having abandon- 
ed the foot with which they were interlined, the latter 
were cut to pieces, 
The Elector of Bavaria and the Mareſchal de Villeroi, Ramillies, 
dewed more courage in endeavouring to retrieve the 
battle, than they ſhewed of conduct in forming their line. 
They made repeated, but vain, efforts to bring back the 
ewalry to the charge. The houſehold troops rallied, re- 
newed the battle, and were again forced to fly. To com- 
lete the misfortunes of the French, the remarkable cir- 
umſtance, which happened at the village of Blenheim 
wo years before, was a ſecond time exhibited, at that of 
Famillies. Eight battalions, which De Villeroi had 
Paced in that village in his front, maintained their poſt, 


till 
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CHAP, till they perceived their main body driven from the field 
VI. In endeavouring to retreat, toward their left, which had 
—— not been at all engaged, they were attacked by the caval. 
1706. ry of the allies, before they cpuld form themſelves in the 
held. Confuſion, flaughter, and flight prevailed, Many 
were cut to pieces, the reſt were diſperſed. 'The right 
wing, in the mean time, gave way before the Dutch, and 
directed their flight toward Charleroy. A complete victo- 
ry remained to the allies. The remains of the enemy, 
having attempted, in vain, to ſtand behind the Deule, 
were forced to retreat from thence, and to take ſhelter 
under the cannon of Liſle []. {i 
Conſequen= Though no victory could be more complete than that 
cex of that obtained at Ramillies, the action may rather be called: 
AAo. routthan a battle. The allies, through the wretched dif. 
poſition of Villeroi, beat, in leſs than a quarter of an 
hour, an army of eighty thouſand men, who left no | 
more than three thouſand dead in the field [H], took 
one hundred pieces of cannon, and a great quantity df 
baggage, together with all the various trophies of war [1] 
The conſequences of this rout were as important in them. 
ſelves, as they were ſtriking and extraordinary. The 
fugitives were not to be rallied, till they had carried 
themſelves, not only beyond the purſuit, but even tk | 
very report of the enemy. Their farſt ſtand was made 
about eighty miles from the field of battle. Nor du 
they even remain at Courtray, where firſt they formed 
the appearance of an army. Some were placed in tht 
frontier garriſons of France. The boldeſt formed them: 
ed themſelves into two inconſiderable flying armies, more 
calculated to amuſe, than to oppoſe a victorious ene: 
The total conqueſt of Brabant, and almoſt all Span 
Flanders, was the immediate conſequence of the vidu!); 
Louvain, Bruſſels, Antwerp; Mechlin, Aloſt, Ghei, 
and Oudenarde, ſurrendered without firing a gun; ant 
the firſt ſtop was put to the progreſs of the allies, bf 
Dendermonde and Oſtende. The latter, however, u 
forced to capitulate, after the trenches were open eight 
days. Menin ſurrendered, after an obſtinate __ 


[e] Mem. de Feuquiere. Kane's Mem. lu] Mem, 0] 
Marg. de Feuquiere. 1] Hiſt /de France, tom. iu. ; 
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and the ſieges of Dendermonde and Aith, which were CHAP. 


taken ſucceſſively, coneluded, in Flanders, the operati- VI. 


ons of this important campaign. it (nana 
The Mareſchal Ml ye being recalled, he was ſuc- 1706. 

ceeded in his command- by the Duke de Vendome 'The 2 

removal of the laſt from Italy, contributed to freſh mis- 

fortunes, which loſt to the houſe of Bourbon, Savoy, 


Piedmont, and the whole Milaneſe. The beginning of 


| the campaign in Italy, was favourable for France - and 


Spain, The Duke of Berwick took the caſtle. of Nice, 
on the fourth of January. Vendome, having defeated the 
Germans at Calcinato, on the-nineteenth of April, order- 
ed Turin itſelf to be inveſted, on the third of May. The 
trenches were opened by the French, on the night of the 


| ſecond of June ; and the fate of the war in Italy ſeemed to 


depend on the taking of that important place. The Duke 
of Savoy avoiding to ſhut himſelt up in his capital, and hav- 


| ing ſent his family to Genoa, retired with a few troops to 
the vallies of Lucerne, among his proteſtant ſubjects the 


Vaudois. - The ſtrength of the town, the bravery of the 
garriſon, together with the languor, and even unſkilful- 
[neſs of the enemy, who were nominally: under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Orleans, protracted the fiege to 
the beginning of September, when a great event put an 
end, in Italy, to all the hopes and efforts'of the houſe of 
Bourbon. FC 

Prince Eugene, who commanded the German army, Battle of 
on the frontiers of the dominions of Venice, after a long Turin. 


Ind painful march, and having paſſed ſeveral rivers and 


many defiles, without being oppoſed, arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Turin, in the firſt week of September, 
Joned the Duke Savoy, and reſolved to attack the ene- 
my. The Duke of Orleans and the Mareſchal de Mar- 
mn, who commanded. the French army, and ſtrongly 
tified themſelves with entrenchments, which extend- 
(all the way between the Doria and Stura, at the junc- 
don of which is ſituated the city of Turin. Though the 
nem) had made little impreſſion on the: works, the gar- 
on began to be in great danger, through the want of 
d munition. No time was, therefore, to be loſt. The 
| 1 having made his diſpoſitions for the attack, fell 

enly on the entrenchments of the enemy; and, after 


An 
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CH AP. an obſtinate conteſt, for two hours, entered their camp, 

VI. drove them from the field, took all their cannon, mot 

cars, heavy baggage, ammusition, and implenients' em. 
1706. ployed in the fiege. The Duke of Orbeane himſelf ya 

wounded. The Mareſchal de Marſin was killed, The 

fugitives, inſtead of retiring to Caſal, which would hag 

maintained the Milaneſe, directed their retreat to Pigne. 

trol. In the ſpace of tour hours, the Madenele, the Man- 

wan, the Milaneſe, Piedmont, and ultimately the king. 

dom of Naples, were loſt to the hoyſe of Bourbon, 4 

complete victory obtained by the Count de Medavi, over 

a {mall army of Imperialiſts, under the commend of the 

Prince of Heſſe, two days after the battle before Tyrin, - 

ſerved only to aggravate the misfortunes of that action [x], 

Progreſs of The houſe of Bourbon were perſecuted in Spain, with 

the war, misfortunes ſimilar to thoſe which they ſuffered in Flay 

ders and in Italy. Except the taking of Villareal, which 

was forced, an the eighth of January, by the Conde & 

Las-Torres, the whole of the campaign formed one c 

timed train of diſgraces and laſſes. The ' Archduke 

Charles having, by the aid of the Engliſh, eſtabliſhed 

himſelf in the winter in Spain, Philip the Fifth, and 

the Mareſchal de Teſſè advanced, with twenty thouſand: 

men, and ſhut bim up at Barcelona, while the Comte 6 

Tovlouſe blocked up the place by ſea, with à French 

fleet. When a practicable breach was made, a fotubatt 

. accident ꝓreſeryed the place, and, with it, the footing 

- - which the allies bad eſtabliſhed in Spain. Aſupens 

fleet appearing, under Sir Jobn Leake, on the coaſt, ts 

Comte de Toulouſe precipitately retired in the night. 8 

reinforcement of troops was thrown into PargeloW. 

Philip and the Mareſchal de Tele raiſed the diege inthe 

utmoſt confuſion. An almoſt total | eclipſe of dhe 1 

which happened on the twelfth of May, and covered tf 

country with 2 ſudden darkneſs, compleated the cool 

nation of the ſuperſtitious Spaniards. They abapdones 

their camp, their proviſions, their cannon, their imp. 

ments of war; and were purſued, with laughter, by the 

my, through the uncommon darkneſs which had - 

cited ſo much their fear. Philip having taken — 


,x] German accounts. Hiſt. de France. Mem. du Mi 
ce Feuduiere. | 
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with his broken and ruined army, through a pa 


On the ſide of Portugal, the Engliſh and Portugueze 
took the field, with forty thouſand men, under the com- 


u, they forced Cividad-Rodrigo, Salamanca, and the 
poſt of Eſpinar. They dire ed their march, and pene- 
trated, without reſiſtance, to Madrid. Philip the Fifth, 
having abardoned his capital, removed the Queen and 
the court to Burgos. The Engliſh and the Portugueze 
ntered the city in triumph; and to complete the miſ- 
Fortunes of the King of Spain, he received intelligence, 
hat the count de Sancta- Cruz had delivered Carthagena 
nd the gallies to the enemy. The unaccountable errors 
f the Engliſh and Portugueze prevented the Spanith 
town from being for ever transferred from the houſe of 
Wourbon. They loitered in the midſt of diſeaſe, de- 
nuchery and ſloth, at Madrid, till they were rouſed by 
he approach of Philip, with a ſuperior force. Galway 
nd Las- Minas were forced to retire from Madrid. Hay- 
g joined the Archduke, they paſſed into the kingdom 
Valencia; and diſpoſed their quarters in ſuch a man- 
er, as to cover the kingdoms of Arragon and Catalonia, 

Wd maintain a free entrance into Caſtile. Ihe Duke of 
jerv3ck hung cloſe on their retreat; and, before the end 
| the campaign, retook Carthagena. But that los was 
aanced, by the reduction of the iflands of Majorca and 
lea, which the Engliſh fleet, under Sir John Leake, ſub- 
ded to the dominion of the Archduke Ml. 


The Mareſchal de Villars, with a well-appointed® © 


My, was oppoſed to the Prince of Baden, who was him. 
if in a declining ſtate of health, while, at the ſame 

e, he was ill-ſupported by the court of Vienna. The 
tench forced the Imperialiſts to raiſe the blockade of 
n Louis. T hey ſeized the retrenchments of Druſen- 


bad e. th [x], which the Prince of Baden had abandoned. 
11 ey recovered all they had loſt, in the preceding cam 
5 | 


paign 


du Mark e Hiſt. q Pqpagne, tom. i. [a] Ibid, Naval Hiſt. 
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Jominions of France, returned in diſgrace to Madrid [L J. V. I 


4 


1706. 
mand of the Earl of Galway and the Marquis de Las- ep wy ol 
Minas. They entered Eſtramadura, they took Alcanta- in Spain. 


On the ſide of Germany, the French enjoyed a gleam Operations 
| that good fortune which had formerly attended their on the fide | 


ermany. 
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paign; and ſuch was their ſuperiority and the langer t 
the Germans, that had not the misfortunes in Fanden 
and Italy diſconcerted the court of Verſailles, and week. 
ened, by the neceflary detachments, the army of the 
Mareſchal de Villars, that commander might have pene. 
trated, with ſucceſs, into the heart of Germany, - Bit 
oppreſſed with the misfortunes which attended the arms 
of France in every other quarter, Villars diſcovered x 


kind of melancholy conſolation, in having found-/ himſe 


Naval 


capable of avoiding diſaſters, without endeavouring ty 
retrieve, in Germany, the laurels' which his country bad 


loſt on every other fide. | 


The operations of the feet, in the Medite en | 


tranſaQions. contributed much to the ſucceſs of the allies; on the fide 


of Spain. But no naval tranſaction of any importan 
happened in the ocean. A Frenchman, who, aſſumel 
the title and character of the Marquis de Guiſcard, had 
with a kind of vivacity, which paſſed upon the world in! 
parts, inſinuated himſelf into the favour and confidena 
of the Engliſh miniftry, and formed the plan of an ei 
dition to the coaſt of France. In compliance with the ins 
telligence communicated by this adventurer, land for 
to the number of ten thouſand men, were ſent on bon 
of tranſports, under the protection of the confedera 
fleets, commanded in chief by Sir Cloudfley ' Show 
The Earl-of Rivers, a man of a profligate character e 
and venal principles, but perſonally brave, was placed 
the head of the forces deſtined for the expedition. I 
the plan was ſo indefinite and ill- projected, that a coy 
trary wind, which drove back the fleet, and confned i 


- ſhips of war and tranſports to the channel, till the feilt 
for action was paſt, might be conſidered as a fingularil 


Affairs of 
the North. 


terpoſition of good fortune. The avowed ſcheme of f 
Marquis de Guiſcard was to reſtore: hberty to Fran 
but he behaved himſelf with ſuch tyranny and folly, 1 
a command in which he had been placed by the indulge 
of the Engliſh government, that he. was recalled from 
fleet, at the ſpecial requeſt of the admiral. © 
During theſe important tranſactions in the ſouth 
weſt of Europe, the affairs of the north and eaſt wy 
6 a mateſi 


\ 


[o] Hiſt. d' Allemagne. tom. vii. [e] Swill's Notes 
Macky, MS. | | | 
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| , material change. The death of Auguſtus Frederic, CH AP. 

Biſhop of Lubec, had threatened, in the end of the pre- VI. 

ceding year, to involve the north in new troubles. Prince 

Charles of Denmark, and the Duke Adminiſtrator of 1706. 

Holſtein-Gottorp, had their reſpective pretenſions on 

the vacant biſhopric. The latter took poſſeſſion in virtue 

of an election made of hamſelf, in the quality of coadju- 

tor. Prince Charles, ſupported by his brother, the King 

of Denmark, made himſelf matter, by force, of the 

caſtle of Eutin; while the King of Sweden and the 

Flector of Hannaver dechared themſelves on the other 

fide, While the forces: of the two laſt Princes were rea- 

dy to mareh againft the Danes, the Queen of England 0 

and the States of the United Provinces interpoſed their 

good offices, in quenching the flame which was ready to 

nolve the whole. north in a freſh war. The troops of 

Denmark retired from. the caſtle of Eutin; and the place 

ws delivered, in feque ſtration, to the reſidents of Eng- 

land and Holland. The reſidents, however, reſtored the 

polleſon of Eutin and iis depen dencies to the Prince Ad- 

niftcator of Holſtein«Gottorp, without prejudice to 

tie nights of Prince Charles of Denmark [ @ }Þ. + 

a Poland, the invineible, ecurage of the King of Swe- Affairs of 
eaviumpded over all dhe ſchemes of his active and ob- Poland. 

nate enemies, the Ruſſians and the Saxons. That in- 

Eatigable Prince proſited by the winter, and flew to 

ela victor ies along the ice, with which the rigour of the 

ealon had covered the rivers and marſhes. Renichild, 

s general, having, by a feint, inveigled the enemy 

om their ſtrong poſts in the woods, defeated the com- 

Ined armies, with great ſlaughter, on the thirteenth of 

eruary. In this deciſive battle, in which no quarter 

a granted to the Ruſſians, ſeven thouſand men were 

lled on the ſpot. Eight thouſand priſoners, with the 

usage, cannon, colours, and proviſions of the enemy, 

Haftet wards into the hands of the vidors. To put an 

Id to the troubles of Poland, by carrying the war into 

ie hereditary dominions of King Auguſtus, | Charles the 

nelſth, with twenty-four thouiand men, directing his 

arch toward Sileſia, paſſed the Oder, entered Saxony, 

placed his camp at Alt-Ranſtadt, near the plains of 


Vor. 11. T g Lutzen, 


1 Hil. du Nerd, tom, 3. 
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all. contending powers in general, and the. kind of balanc 
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CHA P. Lutzen, famous for the victory and death of Guſtaru 
VI. Adolphus. King Auguſtus, unable to cope with a power. 
L—— ful and victorious enemy, in the heart of his country, ha 
1706. no reſource but in a treaty of peace; which he could only 
| obtain on the moſt e e terms. He was forced to 
renounce all pretenſions to the crown of Poland, and 9 
acknowledge Staniſlaus as lawful ſovereign of that king. 

5 gon $i: [nal he Ka ae: 25 
ine. Tad His 3 into the heart of Germany, his viQoriesin 
feared and the courſe of the war, the humiliating terms of peace, 
courted by to Which he had reduced King Auguſtus, the ſtate of tie 


which was ſtill preſerved, notwithſtanding the viQories d 

the allies over the armies of the houſe of Bourbon, had 

raiſed the King of Sweden into the eminent ſituation df 

being the umpire of the fate of Europe. Mankind ture 

their attention to that monarch, in a degree equal to ther 

hopes from his ſpirit, or their fears from his pong, 
France courted his friendſhip, with a vehemence prope 
tionable to the diſtreſſed condition of her affairs, Tit 
emperor dreaded that the preſence of Charles in Germs 

ny might kindle diſturbances, which, by employing tit 

force of the empire at home, might diſappoint the view 

of his own family on the Spaniſh throne. The diet « 
Ratiſbon ſhewed a diſpoſition of declaring the Kings 
Sweden an enemy to the empire. But the Empa 
himſelf found means to-ſoften any reſentment that nig 

ariſe in the breaſt of that enterpriſing Prince, by flatten 

his pride. Beſides, the mind of Charles was too moch 
engaged with the deſign of reducing the Czar of Mu, 

covy into the ſame abje& condition with the Eledor d 
Saxony, to permit him to'entertain thoughts of any oth 

kind. He, therefore, liſtened, without being moved, 

the inſtances of France; and yielded to the deſire of (ik 
Emperor, without any attachment to his cauſe [s. 
Articles of While the preſent year was rendered remarkil 
2 et- abroad, with military tranſactions of great impotta 
: and renown, it was diſtinguiſhed at home, by an ele 
equally memorable in the civil line. The Queen“ 
conſequence of powers veſted in her perſon, by the pi 


laments of England and Scotland, had appointecn 
F ; mil 


{n] Hiſt. du Nord, tom. ii. s] Hiſtoria Polona, 5.3 
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miſſioners of both nations to meet, and treat concerning C HAP. 
an Union of the two kingdoms: They met accordingly, VI. 
ſor the firſt time, at the Cockpit, on the ſixteenth fr 
April; and, having continued theit fittings, at intervals, 1706. 
| tothe twenty-third of July, they preſented the articles 

upon which they had agreed, to her Majeſty. The 

| moſt material of theſe were the following: That the two 

kingdoms ſhould be united into one, by the name of 

Great Britain. That the ſticceſſion of the united king- 

dom ſhould remain to the Princeſs Sophia and the heirs of 

her body, being proteſtants. That the whole people of 

Britain ſhould be repreſented by one parliament, in which 

ſixteen peers and forty-five commoners choſen for Scotland, 
ſhould ſit and vote. That the ſubjects of the united 

kingdom ſhould enjvy à full freedom and” intercourſe of 

trade and navagation; and a reciprocal communication 

pf all other rights, privileges, and advantages, belonging 

Wo the ſubjects of either kingdom. n. | 
But though the commiſſioners had ſettled, without Views and 
duch difficulty, the articles of union, there was reaſon 

6 apprehend, that the treaty would meet with great op- 

volition, in the parliament of Scotland. The body of the 

Neople, either ſwayed by the adherents of the excluded 

mily, or yielding to the dictates of their pride, were ut- 

ly averſe to a meaſure ' which annihilated them, in a 

anner, as a nation. The hopes of the court of St. 

ermains roſe in proportion, to the violence which pre- 

led among the Scots. Relying, in ſome degree, on 

e promiſes of the Duke of Marlborough [T], that no 

Woney ſhould be ſent from the treaſury of England, to 

in votes in Scotland, they hoped that the treaty would 
teſected by a majotity in parliament ; and they extegd- 

their views to an immediate advantage to their own 

ue, from a certainty of the diſturbances that were to 

le, Their party in Scotland, endeavoured, in the 

mean time, to be provided againſt the worſt events. 

nſcious of the venality of many of their own number, 

could not truſt the fate of the meaſure to their avow- 
prineiples. They, therefore, demanded ſuccours 

m France; and refolved to appeal from parliament to 

deciſion of the ſword. Having long foreſeen what 
20: afterwards 


[Lr] Stuart · papers 
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CH AP. afterwards happened, they had pag a communication 
VI with Lewis the Fourteenth, whoſe intereſt, they knen, 
——>> eſpecially in the untoward ſtate of his affairs, was inti 
1705. mately conneQed with their cauſe. 
A agerneſs with which the Whigs | in Engln 


Ree” preſſed the miniſtry of that kingdom tp acgompliſh an yg. 
on with Scotland, had greatly increaſed the number «f 
the friends of the excluded family. In the two preceding 
years, the Jacobites had Made frequent propoſals tothe 
French King, to which he pa pa d Jig Nie ee as long 
as the misfortunes of the war had left him the power d 

iving effectual aid. To ſatisfy 145 however, con. 
Mb the ſolidity of the te tranſmitted repeat. 
edly from Scotland, he ſent one Hooke, an Engliſh Cz 
delle, and! a 'colonel in his ſervice, with letters 
himſelf and the pretended Prince 901 Wales to 105 t 
dets of the malecontents in that kingd em. Ls 
Ing in the month of Auguſt 1705, rated bis commil 
ſion in a manner calculated to 95 . his own views 
Attaching himſelf to a particylar ſ et of the i 8 
offended the reſt ; while his extreme vanity and 
diſguſted ſome, and 79 all unwilling to truſt t ah 
ſelves in his hands They, howeyer, made general alt. 
Tances of their fidelity, 822 muſed * utmoſt exent 
ons in favour of the excl FE fami » ſhould the Frend 
King land the Pretender in Scotland, with a force fufſa 


ent to protect bis perſgn, till his friends ſhould: en 


in arms [u]. 


of the Jaco- Hooke, having received theſe neral aCurance 1 
— turned to France; and the fete ung glb 2 _ 
choice of one Captain Stratton, as their agent, Wi 15 erte 
into the real diſpoſition of the court of f l J 1 came 
had previouſly ſounded the Tories in En 3 
larly the Duke of Leeds and the Lord Ge [7 ' 'F t 
ws found them more cautious than themſelves; and 0 3 1 
willing to agree to any attempt in favour of the preten The 
ed Prince of Wales, during the life and reign of by f 5 
ter Queen Anne. The Sc 125 however, were nd 68 750 
couraged. Urged by their Violent principles, and beſa iht ; 
meaſure averſe to the union, they refolved to ha Wghty 


every thing to acoomphth. their views. Stratton ee 
[ 


I 8 
demoirs 


[v] Stuart-papers. Lockhart's Memoirs. 
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received by the court of Verſailles, But the battles of C HAP. 
W, Ramillies and Turin had diſconcerted all their meafures. _ VI, 
ti Lewis declared, that he coyld pats neither men nor mo. = 
| ney, in the preſent untoward ſtate of his affairs. That, 1706, 


- 


u bovever, be would ſearch for à more favourable con- 
i juncture, and effeQually ſupport the cauſe of the ex 
of WY Unded family, With thefe aſſurances, and with letters 
ing from the Pretender to the leaders of his party, Stratton 


returned ; and the patente found themſelves obliged to 
| abandon the fate of the union to their efforts, in conjunc- 
non with the country-party, inthe approaching ſeſſion of 
parliament. C 

They, however, entertained ho hopes of ſucceſs, nor Od. 3. 
had they redfon to expe it in a legal way. They were Parliament 
ſtrangers neither to the venality of the members, nor to et. 
the effeQual meaſures taken by the court of England to 
gan a majority, though the channels of ambition and 
aarice, The repeated promiſes of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough [w], to the court of St. G ermains, that no mo- 
ney ſhould be ſent to Scotland, were little regarded by Go- 
dophin, His fears for himſelf had overcome his attach- 

nent to the excluded family; and, though he ſeemed, 
m the wretched pittadce he beſtowed, in forge mea- 


melt ure unwilling to enſure ſucceſs, no ſum was too little for 
rnd "chaſing the votes of the Scotiſh members. A great 


jorit | being thus procured, the parliament, to which 
Gueenlbetry w is appointed commiſſioner, was ſuffered to 
meet, on the third of October. The treaty of Union be- 


e bead, was ordered, to be printed, and the houſe ad- 
e ned for ſeven. days, The people, who had been 
quit therto ſoothed with favourable reports of the articles, 
eme outrageous, finding themſelves, as they thought, 


din de interval of the adjournment was filled 
t tumults, elamoyr, and confuſion, without doors. 


and" within, 4 determined reſolution. was formed to ad- 
rue the articles of the rreaty IJ. 
Wie members in oppoſition endeavouring to protract A grest rs. 
vot d ares which they could not prevent, moved for a day Ibe d 3 
| bi" ting and prayer, eg procure the direction of the All. 
, ba skty in the important affair of the Union. The mo- 
was. 8 NS CR. 2 ONES tion 
receldt 

[w] Stuart-papers, 1705, 1706, [x] Lockhart a 


emoirs. 
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1706. 


Scotla nd, 


CHAP. tion heing over-ruled, together with another for a delay 


ſchemes of that reſtleſs party. A few, tired of the un- 
meaning faCtions which had ſo long diſtracted the king- 


Tumults in The wholc month of October [Y] was ſpent in reading 


* 
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of eight days, the houſe proceeded to the conſideration of 
the treaty, article by article. On every yote, a majorit 
of more than two to one appeared for the Union. The 
peers, who gained the leaſt by the treaty, were the moſt 
eager for its being approved. Many of that order, in 
particular the Earl of Roxburgh, ſacrificed their former 
zeal againſt an union, to promiſes of being advanced to 
higher honours. Others yielded to their neceſſities, 
liſtened to their avarice, Some, who perceived the vio- 
lence of the Jacobites, abetted, through principle, a tres. 
ty, which was likely to put an end to the romantic 


dom, favoured the Union from a view of repoſe, Al 
ſeemed to be flattered with the hopes of extending, in 
time, over Great Britain, thoſe privileges and honoun 
which were now confined to a narrow corner of the iſland. 
Theſe motives combining with that ſubſerviency tothe 
views of the reigning prince, which peers derive fromthe 
crown with their patents, threw the weight of the no- 
bility of Scotland on the fide of a treaty, that ſeemed 
calculated to render their ofder gene, if not con- 
temptible. 5 „ 

and debating, ticle by article, the treaty of Union, 
Though no decilive vote was yet propoſed, the people 
perceived froir the complexion of the houſe, that tht 
whole would be approyed by the parliament. During the 
debates the mob roſe at Edinburgh and committed ever) 
ſpecies of outrage and extravagance. ''The members who 
favoured the Union, the ſervants of government, andthe 
commiſſioner himſelf, were menaced and inſulted. Thok 
who oppoſed the treaty were received with the acclami- 
tions of the populace every where, and 'denominated the 
friends, patrons, and even ſaviours of their native land 
But when, in the beginning of November, the pala. 
ment proceeded to approve of the articles, addteſſe 
againſt the Union were poured in from every ſide, Tit 
populace, rouſed to a degree of fury, throughout the 
: | _ . * ; | S Kingdom, 
Ly] Proceedings of Scot. parl. 
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kingdom, threatened to come in a body to Edinburgh, to CH AP. 
diſiolve a parliament which, they ſaid, was ready to be- VI. 
may their country. In Glaſgow, in particular, the ina. 
bitants took arms, drove their magiſtrates out of the city, 1706. 
inſulted ſuch as favoured the Union, and hung, in effigy, 

the commiſſioners who had agreed to that treaty. 'The 
ancommon rigour of the ſeaſon could only ſave the par- 

TE liament from the vengeance of the people; who, had 

they, not been prevented by the inclemency of the wea- 

ther, were determined - to pour from every quarter to 
Edinburgh, to tear to pieces the obnoxious part of their 
repreſentatives [Z]. 

While the populace exhibited ſuch ſymptoms of fury Debates in 


ng- without doors, the country-party endeayoured to rouſe the houſe. 
Al the ſpirit of the members within. Mr. Fletcher of Sal- 
„ in ton, the Lord Belhaven, and partieularly the Duke of 
ours Hamilton, uſed, upon the occaſion, all the force of their 


E pathetic eloquence. On the ſubjeA of the unequal re- 
preſentation of Scotland, the latter expreſſed himſelf in 
terms full of animation and force. Shall we then, in 


e n0- en hour,” he ſaid, “ yield with a vote, what our fa- 
emed chers maintained, for ſo many ages, with the ſword? Am 
cn. now heard by none of the deſcendants of thoſe illuſtri- 


1us patriots, who aided Bruce to reſtore the conſtitution, 


-ading o revenge the treachery of England, to overturn the 
Jnion, nean uſurpation of Baliol? Where are the Douglaſſes ? 
people here the Campbels? Where are the peers, and where 
at the be barons, once the bulwark of our nation? Have they 
ng the ekt no poſterity either to improve on their glory, or to 
ever) efend the rights which they have tranſmitted from anci- 
rs who ent times? The children of thoſe who aided them in the 
and the WiWpurſuit of honour, are more faithful to the reputation of 
Tho bei anceſtors. The people have neither +forgot nor 
clam · ¶ ¶contemned the freedom which their fathers preſerved with 
ted e beir blood. But the nobles, a degenerate race, are rea- 
'e land. 8G) to ſtain the honours, though they bear the titles, of 
parka-WWMieir anceſtors, Shall we then tamely give up the inde- 
dreſs dendence and ſovereignty of our country, when we are 
„ TheWntreated and even commanded to preſerve them, by 
zout theWhoſe whom we repreſent ? Shall we yield to our fears, 


u, if Poſſible, to meaner motives, when we are aſſured 


(z] Mem. of Scotland, 
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0 CHAP. of the ſupport of a whole nation, rouſed to rage by in 1 
j VI. dignity and thame,” min 
1 —— To theſe declamatory apoſtrophes, the Duke ang a ſh: 
4 17009. other members added arguments of a more folid kind [A], ed. 
9 Arguments They averred, that all the advantages from a participi- the ( 
I tion of government with England, and the repoſe that of E 
iN might be expected from an union with a powerful king. with 
1 dom, were but mean confiderations for the ſpirit which adva 
A the people mult loſe with their independence as a nation, woul 
4 They argued, that though individuals might profit by the pend 
. change, the country in general muft ſuffer decay from the | 
the removal of the ſeat of government, which, like the WM ſupp 
heart in the human frame, threw life and vigour from pete 
the center to the extremities of the kingdom. They natio 

affirmed, that inſtead of bringing a part of the commerce 01 

of England into Scotland, the Union would ruin that d the U 

the latter kingdom, by carrying away from their native and t 

country, to which they would probably neyer return, WAR if n 

the moſt enterpriſing and the moft induſtrious of its in. plied 

habitants. They ſaid, that impoſts already laid on the contif 

trade of England, would more than counter-balance the mii 

Preſent diſadvantages of that of the Scots, whoſe imports A pro 

and exports were leſs burdened; and they affirmed, that WW fcred 

though ſome change for the better might happen, wit nd, 

regard to commerce in {ome particular places, that cd. torn ti 

cumſtance ought rather to be aſcribed to an increake ¶ te U 

induſtry in a few individuals, than to the genetal profy than f 

8 rity of the country. 8 e of dec 

againſt tbe They deſcended from theſe more obvious argument e tri; 

Oclon. to ſpeculative obſervations. They affirmed, that Sco- but th 

land, as an independent kingdom, ought to have net tbe inc 

England on equal ground. They ſaid, that an Un countr 

which deprived any ſubject of the rights which he alread) Hof the 

poſſeſſed, looked more like terms obtained from the h: WWWidey r 

dulgence of conquerors, than a treaty voluntarily cor ſpirit: 

cluded between free nations for mutual advantage. They ne wec 

averted, that the Scottiſh peers, by relinquiſhing he vater 

right of their order to ſit and vote in parliament, had be. Mciſtve, 

trayed the honour of their country, and aQually alteren g votes o 

its cenſtitution ; and that the ſmall number of the E Ho 0 

preſentatives of the people, had effeQually thrown it bouſe 

[4] Mem. of Scotland. [2] ( 
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dation under the dominion of ſtrangers, while it deprived C H AP. 
namy individuals of the honour and advantage of having VI. 
a ſhare in framing laws by which they were to be govern —"V 
ed. They derived an argument againſt the Union, from 1706. 
the dangers in which it might involve even the freedom 

of England, and conſequently that of Scotland, as united 
with that kingdom, in its misfortunes, rather than in its 
advantages. The repreſentatives of the Scots, they ſaid, 
would inevitably become a poor and deſpicable race, de- 

pending on the purſe, and conſequently on the will of 

the Crown; and having ſhewn fo little concern for the 
ſupport of their own conſtitution, it was not to be ex- 

pected they would pay any regard to that of another 

nation. 
| On the other ſide it was urged with vehemence, that The articles 
the Union, in the preſent ſtate of affairs, was neceſſary, WProved. 
and that no better terms could be obtained from the Eng- 
im nation. To this the Duke of Hamilton fietcely re- 

pled; that “* he thought the Scots, being on the tame 
continent with the Engliſh, might furniſh their own com- 
miſioners with a very deciſive argument on that ſubj ect.“ 
A profound filence followed theſe words [BJ. None of- 
ered to make any reply to an obſervation which was, in 
at, unanſwerable. Though Scotland had been long 
torn to pieces with violent factions and obſtinate patties, 
the Union had become much more neceſſary for England 
than for that kingdom. Had, therefore, the parliament 
of Scotland regarded their own future intereſt more than 
„ frival advantage at preſent, there is ſcarce any doubt 

but they could have commanded terms more conſonant to 
the independence which they claimed in the name of their 
country. But though the Jacobites aſcribed the paſſing 
of the act of Union to the venality of the members, 
be might with equal juſtice accuſe their own want of 
ak and folly. The Duke of Hamilton himſelf, who 

ewed ſo much vehemence in ſpeaking, yielded, when 
= demanded action, to a happy timidity, more de- 
Gute, with regard to the Union, than all the purchaſed 
* of his opponents [c]. Having ſettled with all thoſe 

ap oppoſed the treaty, to quit, under a proteſt, the 

e in a body, he ſhrunk unexpectedly from his own 


ſcheme. 


[2] 00. 29. Je] Mem. of Scot. Annals of Q. Anne. 
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CH AP. ſcheme, The country-party, and moſt of the Jacobite; 
VI. in diſguſt or deſpair, left the town, in the beginning 
———— January; and ſuch articles as had not been hitherto ap- 
FP, 25 proved, were carried with little oppoſition [D]. 
teriang e, The prudence, timidity, or, according to the Jaco. 
ſolve to bites, the treachery and private views of the Duke of 
— the Hamilton, by diſconcerting the oppoſition, were the cordi 
* chief ſprings on which the ſucceſs of the Union turned [8], defer, 
The lower ſort of people throughout the kingdom were I conju 

inflamed to a degree of madneſs, at the thoughts of be. ſoluti 

ing ſubjected, as they conſtrued the conſequences of the Mot Er 

Union, to the government and tyranny of the Engliſh WM: gle: 

nation. The act of ſecurity, by placing arms in ther Hami 


hands two years before, had rendered them fit for war, Stuar. 
The nobility and chiefs of clans, under the ſanQion of object 
law, had, for two ſucceſſive ſummers, called their nul. Thou 
ſals to the field, formed encampments, and eſtabliſhed x land, 
degree of diſcipline. The Preſbyterians of the Welt, Net Scc 
who had ſuffered much under the government of the his am 
houſe of Stuart, were now the moſt violent to forward helm. 
their cauſe, by defeating the Union, and conſequently follow, 
the ſucceſſion in the family of Hannover. They ſent to MWlaced 
inform the Duke of Hamilton, that they were preparing e heſ 


to march to Edinburgh to diſperſe, to uſe their own ei- nion, 
preſſions, a wretched parliament, who by ſuffering then- ends 
ſelves to be purchaſed to the betraying of the honour, RF his 
proſperity, and independence of their country, had fo. enalit 
feited their right to determine for theix conſtituents, and ebe, 
had become an aſſembly of lawleſs and abandoned ro: une 
bers [F]. The Duke of Hamilton oppoſed neither tie Wi 
juſtneſs of their opinions nor the propriety of their de- 
ſigns. But he prevented the execution of the latter, h 
ſhewing them that it was not yet the proper lime 
'The Earl of Strathmore and the Viſcount Stormont made 
the ſame violent offers for the counties of: Perth and 
Angus, but they were alſo diſappointed by the Duke of 
Hamilton. ; 

They are This myſterious conduct of Hamilton requires to b 

prevented explained. He was in his principles a violent Jacobi 


7 me £ from the Revolution to the end of the ſecond yet © 
Hamilton. 5 Queen 


| [0] Mem. of Scot. Iz] Hooke's Negociations. II Le 
ter of the Laird of Kerſland, MS. e Fog 


QUEEN ANNE. 
of James the Second, his induſtry and negociations in 


had rendered Scotland a more promiſing field for intrigue, 
had gained to the Duke an unbounded confidence trom 
the court of St. Germains. He conduQed himſelf ac- 
cording to their inſtructions, and THEY paid the utmoſt 
deference to his advice. When the country-party, in 
Conjund ion with the Jacobites, had carried repeated re- 
ſolutions in parliament, that the ſucceſſor to the crown 
of England ſhould x or mount the throne of Scotland, 
WW: gleam of royalty ſeems to have opened on the Duke of 
Hamilton's mind. This cooled his zeal for the family of 
Stuart and diſconcerted his own meaſures, by being an 


a. 
of object too great and too difficult for his limited capacity. 
af Though after the poſterity of James the Firſt of Eng- 


land, the Duke was the next Proteſtant heir to the crown 


el, ek Scotland, he was, by no means, qualified to gratify - 
the bis ambition. His eſtate was not great, and he was over- 
and whelmed with debt. He had few vaſſals and ſcarce any 
ntl followers, except ſuch as looked up to him as the head 

t to placed over them by the court of St. Germains. When 
ring e heſitated to join in their violent ſchemes againſt the 
Us Union, he loſt their confidence, His moſt intimate 
lem ends deſerted a man, who was believed to have betray- 
_— Fd his party. He was openly accuſed of treachery and 
for BP nality ; and the reflections of others, combining, per- 


aps, with his own regret, for having abandoned what 


jotune had placed in his hands, threw him into a violent 
c he lneſs, which threatened his diſſolution [1]. 
r &- Though the terms of the Union were by no means RefleQtions 
15 bf alculated to flatter the pride of the Scots, as an inde- 
time endent people, no expedient could be deemed unfortu- 
- made e, that put an end to their own government, as it 
n and en ſtood. There were radical defects in the conſtitu- 
uke don of the kingdom, which in the beſt times and in the 


leſt hands, could not fail to be productive of perpetual 
to be "ls to the nation. The eſtates of parliament, by meet- 
cobite, B's in one houſe and voting promiſcuouſly, in all debates, 
rear 0 ted a confuſion and promoted a jarring of intereſts, 

| - | more 


Fes, 1707, 


li] Lockhart's Mem. Hooke's Negociations. Stuart-pa- 


Queen Anne. His undeviating adherence to the intereſt C HAP. 
VL 
that Prince's favour in England, till the affair of Darien — — 
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' CHAP. more likely to embarraſs than to tranſz& the bifineſ g 


— of the peers, the poverty of that order, and their ock 
2705. quent dependence on the crown, by catrying every vi 
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. Scotland, the period of time between the Revolution ail 


of the Scots; and the latter could ſcarce be called unter 
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the public, with regulafity and preciſion. The tame 


in parliament, left the body of the people, in # maine 
without a repreſentative. The weight, which the pil 
ſeſſion of England threw into the ſcale of the fovtregj, 
had improved his authority, before the Revolution, ito 
an almoſt uncontroulable tyranny. The crown waz 4b. 
folute, though government was permitted to retain its 
ancient form. The blow, which the royal prerogatie 
received in Scotland, in the memorable year 1688, ef, 
bliſhed licentiouſneſs rather than freedom, in that king: 
dom. The parliament were placed in a fituation to mat 
the moſt for themſelves, at the hands of the King, whit 
the people felt nothing from the alteratiqn in goyerniit, 
but a change of tyrants. EY 1 

Notwithſtanding this untoward picture of the affairs af 


the paſſing of the act of union, produced men of ettinent| 
talents in that kingdom. The freedom of debate, whidt 
was introduced by the Revolution into parliament, fit 
niſhed many with the means of diſcovering theit om 

arts; and animated them with an eagernefs, which n- 
Lind miſtook for public ſpirit. In an evil hour, for tit 
nation, they wete divided into many and rrecondlbl 
faQions ; a circumſtance hurtfal in any country, but pat. 
ticularly ruinous, where the field of conteft is tov ſul, 
While they watched the motions of one another, tit 
golden opportunity of mending their own conſtitution 
home, or of incorporating themſelves, upon honourdble 
and advantageous terms, with England, was for ever lat 
The peculiar ſitvation of the latter kingdom had placed 
the fate of her monarchy, in ſome meaſure, in the hd 


ſonable, ſnould they infift upon meeting their more pF 
erful neighbours upon a footing of greater equality. 0 
in the animoſity of parties, all regard for the public un 
loſt ; and a kind of mean felfiſhneſs, which ſcarce deſe 
ed to be dignified with the name of avarice, took "i 


ſeſſion of every breaſt, and marked the age with indelible 
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of While the great event of the union between the Bri-CH A P. 
er tiſh kingdoms, Was ready to ſecure the tranquillity af YE. 

0 | England at home, ſhe pr epoſterouſly rejeQed propoſals ww 
te for reſtoring, upon the muſt honourable terms for herſelf, * 7065. 
«+ te general peace of Europe. The French King, broken 10. offer- 
i. WW vith the misfortunes of the campaign, on every ſide, be- p,,,% 

bh, gan ſeriouſly to think of putting an end to a war, which 

it bad already fallen ſo heavy on his ſubjects, and even 

. threatened the monarchy of France with danger, if not 
vic diſſolution. Having privately made ſome ineffeQual 

ine WW applications of this kind to the States of the United Pro- 

h. WW vigces, he reſolved publickly to ſignify his earneſt deſire 

ing: of peace 3 and he, for that purpoſe, ordered the Elector 

tt WA of Bavaria to write letters to the Duke of Marlborough 


and the field-deputies of the States, to propoſe the open- 
ng of a general congreſs [x]. As a proof of his ſincerity, 
he mentioned at once the terms. He offered the domi- 


cd nions of Spain in Italy to the Arch-duke Charles, a bar- 
1 ant WW rier in the Netherlands to the States, and a compenſation 
inent Wo the Duke of Savoy, for the waſte made by the war in 
hich his territories. In return, he expected, that, the territo- 
fies of Bavaria ſhould be reſtored to their native Prince; 
e that his grandſon Philip the Fifth, ſhould fit on the 

tins WWthrone of Spain and the Indies [IJ]. | 

or ddt Though theſe terms were better than thoſe afterwards Wantoaly 
ca Wobtained, conſidering the expence of treaſure and blood, 8 : 
it pit. bey were not likely to prove agreeable to thoſe: who led T 
(nal, he counſels of the allies. The Duke of Marlborough 

xr, tht fond of the emaluments as well as of the glory of 


tion AM var. Prince Eugene, beſides being aQuated by. ſimilar 


zurdbe motives, carried an ifteconcilable averſion to France, in- 
rer 10. to all! his views; and the penſionary Heinſius, who had 
place the addrefs to lead the oounſels of the States, in acting 
e 11006 in ſubſerviency to the two generals, yield ed to his own 


unter g nereſt. Theſe three diſtinguiſned perfons, were the 
great ſprings that now moved the grand alliance. Beſides, 
| the people of England animated with the ſucceſs of the 
blic wi var, were unwilling to put an end, by a peace, to the 
| deſen. amuſement ariſing from further victories. The Empe- 
lat, having the good fortune to have 118 war. ſupported 

by 


0. hilt | | 
Wi iP OR. 21, © [x] Burnet, vol. iv. Life of Marlbo- 
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CH AP. by the benevolence and generoſity of ſtrangers,” had u. min 
VI. laxed his exertions to a degree that ſuited his conven falle 
> ence; and he was indifferent how long a conteſt, in rect. 
1705. which he might gain much and could loſe nothing, might lame 
continue. The King of Portugal and the Duke of Savoy eigh 
were ſo little conſidered, that they were not conſulted; payll 
and, from all theſe various cauſes, Europe was 'deftine; prop 
to remain, for ſeveral years more, a ſcene of Carnage, haps 
diſtreſs, and confuſion. The Whigs, who were nor MR 12904 
poſſeſſed of the whole power of government in England, to I 
inſulted common ſenſe, in the reaſon which they gar inter 
for reje ing the propoſed peace. They ſaid, the tem I *0'< 
offered by France were too good to be the foundation d ſubſi 
a laſting tranquillity [1] ; and therefore, that they opt proſp 
| not to be admitted. 2 Ji 10 1 ee | TECON 
Dec. 3. In the attention paid by the people and miniſtry, to Sve. 
— beyond the limits o the kingdom, 2 =_ confu 
| rable could have happened at home. The parliament 0 
having met at Weſtminſter, on the third of December houſe 
the commons eee with ſuch unanimity, to'grant [minor 
the ſupplies, that an ample proviſion was made, in the the ti 
ſpace of eighteen days, for the ſervice of the-ſucceeding | Th 
year. Though the excluded party had neither forgotten the in 
their own misfortunes . nor forgiven thoſe in office, the the ty 
ſplendour of victories abroad, and the reputation of ther Wee! 
meaſures at home, had placed the miniſtry” beyond tit ment 
power of any ſucceſsful attack. The ehurch-paty, de ne 
therefore, prudently fell down with a ſtream which they a 

could no longer oppoſe. The two houſes, in congratt o l 
lating the Queen on the ſucceſſes of the war; neglecdel ost. 
not the Duke of Marlborough. They thanked him fot be 


Laion ap- 
proved by 
bath bouſes. 


his important ſervices. As a more ſolid, and to the Dule 
a no leſs grateful mark of their eſteem, they paſſed a bill 
to perpetuate his titles to his poſterity, in the fernale® 
well as in the male line; and they continued to his-famil 
for ever, the five thouſand pounds a year, which tit 

Queen had granted during her own life INV 7. 
With the ſame unanimity and zeal, the common 
made proviſion for an extraordinary debt, to the amount 
of eight hundred thouſand pounds, contracted. b) 1 
| | mim, 


[2] Harnover- papers, 1707. [x] Journals of both 


Hou ſes. 


failed, as to the deſign on the coaſt of France, was di- VI. 


ſame alacrity, for the ſum of three hundred, and ninety- 1707. 
eight thouſand pounds, as an equivalent to Scotland, for 
paying, henceforth, the cuſtoms and exciſes, in the ſame 
proportion with England [o]. This ſum, though per- 
haps ill applied, was intended for the recoinage of the 
money of Scotland, to diſcharge the public debt, and 
to repay to the African company all their loſſes with 
intereſt. As the misfortunes of that wretched body of 
adventurers, were the ſource of the diſturbances which 

| ſubliſted among the Scots, for the laſt ten years, ſo the 
ptoſpect of repayment was a great inducement to their 
reconcilement to the meaſure which annihilated their 
| government. When the act of the Scotiſh parliament, 

$ confirming the treaty of union, was laid before the Eng- 
liſa commons, they paſſed it without oppoſition. In the 
houſe of lords, it furniſhed a ſubje& for debate. But the 

| minority was fo inſignificant, that the arguments againft 


ber Veen ſignified by proclamation, that the firſt parlia- 

1 tie nent of Great Britain ſhould meet on the twenty-third of 
arty, the next October. The union of the kingdoms being to 
they g commence on the firſt of May, that day was appointed 
rath fora public thankſgiving ; and the Queen went, in ſtate, 
ede e St. Paul's, a ceremony of which, to judge by its fre- 
m for ueney, ſhe ſeemed to be extremely fond. But though 
mute de union of the kingdoms had now commenced in the 


eye of the law, it could ſcarce be conſidered as an entire 
vale » WP" incorporating union. The privy- council of the king- 
am, the officers of ſtate, and the whole miniſtry, were 

h the ſill maintained in Scotland. The ſervants of the crown, 
5 otetain their own authority, as well as to preſerve their 
mon I emoluments, perſuaded the Queen that there was a ne- 
moon eſüty to preſerve a ſhew of greatneſs and a form of go- 
«ment at Edinburgh, to gratify the vanity of the vul- 

gar, 


of both lo] March 13. Ir] Journals, paſſim. 
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miniſtry, in fitting out an expedition, which, having C HAP. 


ected afterwards to Portugal. They provided, with the ——* 


3%." 


the the treat y deſer ve not to be recorded [P]. 1 | 

in Wl The parliament having finiſhed, with great temper, Parliament 
ten the important buſineſs of the ſeſſion, were prorogued, on prorogued. 
te the twenty-fourth of April; and, five days after, the 
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To obtain a kind ef remedy to this evil, he fell upentt N 


Her dera Notwithſtanding this domeſtic diſtreſs, Levis unit 
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3" CH A P. gar, and to awe the Jacobites ]. This dectring ca 

"i VI. tinued to be inculcated on the government of Englang: go 
aa the Scots, inſtead of enjoying the benefit of a gue. Tl 
'M 1707. ral government, continued under the tyranpy of a fagiu WR -« 
J of their own countrymen M. 
"Y Diſtreſs of The propoſals. of peace offered by France, hang ſuc 
0 France. been rejected, with marks of diſdain, by the alle, Wa 
{ Lewis the Fourteenth found himſelf obliged ta make al WY be 
3M _ poſſible preparations: for continuing, with fome yigau, 32 
* the war. The uncommen misfortunes ef the laſt can. by 
. paign, had embarraſſed his counſels; and thrown his king. WY ©! 
. dom into the utmoſt diſtreſs and conſternation. The auh } 
Q _ circumſtance in which be eduld not blame bis fortune, Wi ve 
* was, that a very favourable ſeaſon had provided his pec- face 

ple with plenty of grain [x]. But he was in great wat WY bein 


of money to pay his troops, as well as to provide his. ling 


mies with thoſe iraplements of war, which: he had le, unde 


credit of government. In imitatien of tha enchegvtt 
bills circulated by the government of England, he ifucd 
bills upon the mint, to the amount of ſeventy miſliam 9 
livres [s J. But, in refuſing to take theſe bills in payment 
of the revenue, he threw them into ſuch diſetedit, thi! 


after all expedients to raiſe their value had been fia, 
they remained at the diſcount of near ſixty per cent. 


ed to make conſiderable preparations againſt the offarsl 
the enemy. He extended a line af militia along the eu 
of the ocean, and the ſhore of the Mediterranean it 
formed an army in Flanders, under the Duke de it 
dame. Another was aſſembled, by the Mareſchul © 
Villars, in the neighbourhood of Straſbourg. A bad f 
men was ordered to rendezvous in Navarre, anoth 
Rouſſillon, and reinforcements were ſent to the ag 
commanded by the Duke of Berwick in Spain. Tis 
year began, with one inſtance; of ſucceſs on the pan! 
France. Majorca was retaken-þy. the Count de Vila 
on the fifth of January. But this tranſitory * 


1e Burnet, vol. iv. [z] Political annals, 170] 
Ls] Ibid. 


f 


NJ 


good fortune was ſoon obſcured, by freſh diſaſters in Italy. C HAP. 
The French and Spaniſh rroops were forced to evacuate _ VI. || 
| Lombardy; by a capitulation ſigned on the thirteenth of hes. mag 
March. Modena [r] and Milan ſurrendered themfelves 1797- 
ſucceſſively to the allies. 'The whole kingdom of Naples 

was reduced, either by the treachery of the inhabitants or 

the force of the enemy; and the few places in the domi-. 

| nions of Savoy and in the Milaneſe, that were ſtill held 

by garriſons of French or Spaniards, fell, one by one, 

| before the end of the campaign [u]. _ 


The victory obtained at Almanza by the Duke of Ber- Battle of 

wick, on the twenty-fiith of April, changed the whole * 

face of affairs in Spain. The Engliſh and Portugueze 

being poſſeſſed, in the name of Charles the Third, of the 

kingdoms of Catalonia, Arragon, and Valencia, reſolved 

under their generals, the Earl of Galway and the Mar- 

© quis Las-Minas, to penetrate into New-Caſtile. Having, 

jor that purpoſe, paſſed the river Xucar, they advanced 

to Almanza, The Duke of Berwick, who had juſt ar- 

med at the place, heſitated not a moment to give them 

Watile, The action extended from wing to wing. The 

Engliſh infantry penetrated the center of the enemy. But 

ne Portugueze foot giving way, and Berwick's cavalry 

having, at the ſame time, thrown the horſe of the allies 

In diforder, the battle was ſoon decided in fayour of the 

French, Never victory was more complete. Six thou- 

and of the allies either lay dead on the field of battle, or 

Were ſlain in the purſuit. Five general cſicers, ſeven 

Ngadiers, twenty-five colonels, above eight hundred 

ther officers, and nine thouſand ſoldiers, were either 

en priſoners, or, being ſurrounded in the mountains, A 

ere forced to ſurrender. All the cannon, ſtandards, co- ; 

urs, equipage, and baggage of the vanquiſhed fell into 

© hands of the enemy. Las-Minas made his eſcape, 

th ſome cavalry, to Xativa. The Farl of Galway, 

tha party of horſe, taking the rout towards Catalonia, 

Ppt not his flight till he arrived at Tortoſa, near the _ 

Toth of the Ebro. The Duke of Orleans, taking the 
mmand of the French army, the day after the battle, 

rived the victory with great vigour. He took the city 
Alencia, on the eighth of May ;, and the whole king- 

OL. II. 3 Z. dom 


Ir] Feb. 10. [v] Hiſt. de France, tom iii 
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C H AP. dom followed the fate of the capital. The victors dired- 


„ 


— nerabl all Arragon, were again reduced under the dominion 


1707. 


Campaign 
in Germa- 


. 


Dictatoriall The 
behaviour of which the Emperor and empire had now to fear. | 


ide King of King of Sweden, having remained, during the winter, in 


Sweden, 


been relieved by the battle of Blenheim. The continu- 


to the Danube. But when Villars was meditating mea- 


by the allies. Towards the end of the campaign, the 


\ Marquis de Vivant at Offembourg, the Mareſchal de 
Villars was forced to abandon all his ſchemes, and to te- 
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ed their march to Arragon. Sarragoſſa [w], and in ge- 


of Philip the Fifth; while his rival either loitered in 
Catalonia, or made an ineffectual progreſs towards the 
frontiers of Rouſſillon [x]. | | 

On the ſide of Germany, the affairs of the confede. 
rates wore the ſame gloomy aſpect. The uſual ſluggiſh- 
neſs and backwardneſs of the Princes, almoſt ſubjeQed 
the empire to the ſame misfortunes from which it had 


ance of the rebellion in Hungary, combined with the 
habitual inactivity of the court of Vienna, had ren- 
dered the efforts of the houſe of Auſtria extremely lan- 
guid, on the Upper Rhine. The Margrave of Bareith, 
who ſucceeded to the command of the Imperialiſts, upon 
the death of the Prince of Baden, led an army, inconſi- 
derable in point of numbers, and il|-provided with neceſ- 
faries for the field. The French army, under the Ma- 
reſchal de Villars, having paſſed the Rhine at Straſbourg, 
forced the lines at Stolhoffen, laid the duchy of Wirtim- 
berg under contribution, entered Swabia, and penetrated 


ſures which might change the whole face of the war, he 
was forced to weaken his army by great detachments into 
France itſelf, which was now attacked within its limits, 


Ele&or of Hannover took the command of the arm) 
of the empire; and Count Mercy having ſurpriſed the 


paſs the Rhine [VI. | | ; 
The invaſion of the French was not the only eri 


Saxony, 'found very plauſible pretences for a quarrel with 
the court of Vienna. He complained of an inſult com- 
mitted by Count Zobor, chamberlain to his Imperi 
Majeſty, on the Baron Stralenheim, the Swediſh env0) 


Though all reaſonable ſatisfaction was given by it 1 


[W] May 25. [x] Hiſt, d'Eſpagne. EN Cy] Hiſt 91 
iemagne, tom. vii. Hiſt, de France, tom. 1. 
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peror, the King of Sweden; with an obſtinacy ſuitable to C H A P. 

his character, increaſed his complaints and multiplied his VI. 

gemands. He peremptorily tequired, that five hundred —v— 

Ruſſians, to whom the court of Vienna had given refuge 1707. 

in the Auſtrian dominions, fhould be delivered into his 

hands. He inſiſted, that the Emperor fhould immediate- 

ly decide the affair of the election of Lubecz in favour of 

- the adminiſtrator of Holſtein. That the Proteſtants of 

ed Glefia ſhould be indulged with the free exerciſe of their 

ad religion; according to the treaty of Weſtphalia. That 

nu · his Imperial Majeſty ſhould relinquiſh all pretenſions to 

the the quota, which the King of Sweden had negleQed to 

en furniſh; according to the tenure by which he held his do- 

lan- minions in Germany; and that the whole Swediſh army, 

ith, in their return through Sileſia and Poland; ſhould be 

pon WW maintained at the charge of the court of Vienna [Z]. TT 

onſ1- The court of Vienna was, by no means in a condition He throws 
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eceſ- to refuſe theſe dictatorial terms. But the Queen of Eng- W BP 
Ma- kad and the States were alarmed, leſt the pride of the of Europe 
ourgy Emperor Joſeph ſhould overcome his attention to the in- from bis | 


rtim- tereſt of the allies. Queen Anne; therefore, had deter- hands. 
trated nined, early in the feaſon, to order the Duke of Marl- 
mes borough to repair to Saxony, to ſooth the King of Swe- 
ar he den, and to gain the miniſters of that Prince. The Duke, 
ts Into 0 ſtranger himſelf to the power of money over mankind, 
conſulted the Elector of Hannover [A], about the ſums 
to be grven, as annual penſions, to the Counts Piper and 
Hlermelin, who conducted the counſels of Charles the 
Tvelfth. The Elector adviſed, that two thouſand pounds 
ſterling ſhould be ſecured for the firſt, and one thouſand - 
i the latter; and that one year's penſion ſhould be paid 
n advance [BJ. The Duke arriving at Alt-Ranſtadt, 
Mere the King of Sweden held his head quarters, was 
Keived with a degree of politeneſs, conſidering the harſh 
ud uncomplying character of that Prince. Whether 
Marlborough gained Piper and Hermelm, through the 
lannel of their venality, is uncertain, as well as unim- 
ant, Hrs negociations, by the event, ſeem to have 
1 crowned with the deſired effect; though it is more 
ch, that the King of Sweden yielded more to his own 
— reſentment 
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C HA P. reſentment againſt the Czar, than to the influence 9 
corrupted miniſters. England and Holland having guat. 
\—v— teed the promiſes of the Emperor to the demand; of my, 


VI. 


1707. 


Siege of 
Toulon. 


Portance to the confederates in general. The Duke of 
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Frent 
their 
$ derabl 
from! 
ſand v 
for ſh 


Charles, that Prince, after having, for more than a yey, 
kept the allies, in ſuſpence, and actually held the 4 
of Europe, threw the whole, at once, from his hands, 
and, repaſſing the Oder, entered Poland, in purſuit af 
fruitleſs victories | c]. * 1 1520 l 
The moſt memorable event of the year was the ſiege a RR 
Toulon, and the miſcarriage of the allies before that in. en 
portant place. The reduction of the Spaniſh dominiam igel. 
in Italy, and the capitulation ſigned at Milan in March, Fe 
by which the Freneh army abandoned that country, leb NN aged'by 
the Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene at freedom to 3 
carry the war into the enemy's country. In concert witi ngk b. 
England and Holland a project was formed, either 9 Auguſt 
deſtroy or take Toulon and Marſeilles ;. an enterpriſe, i in F. 
crowned with ſucceſs, which could not fail #6, be highly WM .mpaig 
beneficial to the maritime powers, as well as of great in- brudent] 
Moti 
Savoy and Prince Eugene, having, for ſome time, amuſe * 
the French with marches and countermarches, turned A oper; 
ſuddenly toward the ſhore-of the Mediterranean, forced r Toule 
the paſſage of the river Var, advanced along the-coalt d ne of 
Provence, and, after a long march, through a hot, rugged I rerchan 
and inhoſpitable country, arrived before Toulon, on tee, to 7 
twenty-ſixth of July. Sir Cloudſley Shovel, with nor ſqu 
ſtrong ſquadron of men of war, attended the motions 0W:-1q, o 
the allies, ſupplied the army with neceſſaries, and bod ned 2 
ed up the town by ſea [D]. | Morel. 


Deſerted by Their want of intelligence, and the neceſlary delaji , failed 

the allies. in their march, diſappointed the views of the allies e hne a. 

5 the town. Two hours before Prince Eugene arrived, vil the cha; 
the van, the French found means to throw eight thou... by 
men into the place. The fortifications were repane dan 
with incredible expedition. Troops were advantage. 
poſted on the hills adjacent to the walls. The aig tr 
having taken the heights of St. Catherine, were der beine 


from thence, on the fourteenth of Auguſt, with g e Eagle 
ſlaughter. The number of troops in Toulon and rebrand 
| | neighboui 1 20d 


[c] Hiſt, du Nord, tom. ii. [p] Naval Hit. Ni 
Anecdotes, 


QUEEN ANNE. 
my, and the intelligence received of the motions of the 


their attempt. The Duke of Burgundy, with a conſi- 
| lerable force, was on his march to cut off their retreat 
fom Nice. Of twelve thouſand horſe, ſcarce four thou- 
and were fit for ſervice, in that rocky country, the iron 


contrary winds. Had the confederates, therefore, re- 
mained ten days longer before Toulon, they would, in all 
Likelihood, have been obliged to ſurrender priſoners of 
war; ſuch was their own weak condition and the activity 


for ſhoes expected from Genoa, having been detained by 


341 


neighbourhood, the bad condition of the confederate ar- CH AP. 


VI. 


French, on every fide, induced the generals to deſiſt from 


1707. 


ö 

t uſed by the French to diſappoint the deſign [E]. Having 

0 bombarded the place, the fleet and army retired, in the 

i WWW right between the twenty-firſt and the twenty-ſecond of 

q Auguſt. | | 

i i Flanders nothing of importance happened during the InaQtive' 
erregen. The French, under the Duke de Vendôme, planes“ ia 
* prudently avoided an action; and they managed their Loſſes 3 
of motions ſo well, that they furniſhed the enemy no oppor- 
n of attacking them, with advantage. The princi- 
operations at ſea, were confined to the fruitleſs ſiege 

ed Toulon. The Chevalier de Forbin had the good for- 


une of taking two Engliſh men of war, with twenty 
erchantmen; and what was ſtill more fortunate for him- 
lf, to make his eſcape after an engagement with a ſu- 
tenor ſquadron. Some advantages were obtained by the 
gliſh on the coaſt of North-America. But they ſuſ- 
pined a very great loſs in the ſhipwreck of Sir Cloudfley 


Morel, That admiral, on the twenty-ninth of Septem- 


eller, failed from Gibraltar, with a fleet of fifteen ſhips of 


aß line and ſome frigates. Having arrived in the mouth 
the channel, on the night of the twenty-ſecond of Oc- 
ua der, by a miſtake in his courſe, he ſteered directly on 


pare me dangerous rocks, to the weſtward of the iſlands of 
oy lly. The Aſſociation, the ſhip in which the admiral 
| all led, ſtruck and foundered, at once, not one of the. 


amen being ſaved. The ſame melancholy fate attended 
"Wand the captain were ſaved [F]. The fate of Shovel 


Ie] MS. Anecdotes. [r] Naval Hiſt. 


| e Eagle and Romney; and of the ſailors on board the 
wy redrand, another ſhip driven on the rocks, only twenty 
u 
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342 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
CHAP. was lamented by all. He bad raiſed himſelf, by his in, 
VI. duſtry and merit, from a common ſailor, to the head of 
dle fleet. In his public conduct he was deemed brane, 
1707. vigilant, and circumſpe&; and in his private capacity, 
he preſerved the character of a modeſt and honeſt man. 
Refletions The campaign of the year 1707, though in ſome de. 
on the cam- gree favourable to the houſe of Bourbon, ſcarce ſuſpend. 
Paisk- ed their misfortunes. The conqueſt of Naples balanced the 
benefits derived from the viQory obtained at Almanza; and 
the ſiege of Toulon, though unſucceſsful on the part of 
the allies, was extremely detrimenta] to France; The 
enemy, in their march and retreat through Provence 
ruined a great extent of country. The attempt defeated 
the projects of France on the fide of Germany, by d- 
viding her forces. Villars having penetrated to the Ds 
nube, was forced to repaſs the Rhine; and tofrelingui 
to an enemy, who could not meet him before in the fa 
all the advantages of a campaign, that ſeemed to threaten 
to change the whole face 1 affairs. A degree of mot. 
fication was added to the misfortunes of the court of Ver- 
failles. The Duke of Savoy, whoſe capital was beſieged 
by a French army, in the preceding campaign, was4t 
the head of a powerful. invaſion in the dominiom d 
France, in the preſent year. But the conduct of the 
court of France was now as feeble as her misfortuue 
were numerous. The Salique law ſeemed to har 
been made in vain, in a country deſtined to be goveriel 
and ruined by women, Madame de Maintenon, thou 
advanced in years, maintained her influence over the fi 
perannuated mind of the King. Flattery to an ag 
miſtreſs, became a better title than merit, to the con. 
mand of armies; and, thus, the folly of his own coundb 
þecame as fatal to Lewis as the arms of the contederats 
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Diſcontents in Scotland. — Intrigues of France. — Hooke's 


= 


de- negociations. — Secret views of Gedolphin. — Marlbo- 
nd- rough's intrigues. — An oppoſition formed. — Firſt parlia- 
the ment of Great Britain. — Houſe of lords refraftory. — 
and Examination into public affairs, — Scotiſh affairs. — A 
t of zeal for war. — Harley's intrigues. — He is diſmiſſed 
The from office. — An invaſion threatened. — Pretender ſails 
ence, from Dunkirk ; — but returns. — Obſervations on the in- 
eated vaſion, — Views of the Scotiſh Facobites. — Parliament 
d. diſſolved. — Campaign of 1708. — Battle of Oudenarde. 
> Da — Siege of Liſle, — Siege of _— raiſed. — Corrupt 
qui praclices of Marlborough and Cadogan. — Operations on 
Fa the Rhine — in Savoy — and in Spain. — Sardinia and 
reaten Minorca reduced. — Affairs of Italy. — Death of the 
mori Prince of Denmark. — New Parliament. — Whigs pro- 
f Ver- noted. Laws of treaſon extended to Scotland. — An act 
ſieged of grace. — Parliament urges the Queen ta marry. — 
was Propoſals of peace. — Diftreſs of France, — Extraordi- 
yons f nary terms. — Preliminaries rejected by the allies. — 
of tht | Marlborough favours the Pretender. — Secret intrigues 
ortune of Godolphin. — Pretender” s views. — Campaign of 1709. 
o har Battle of Malplaguet. — Retreat of the French, — Ope- 
yvernel rations on the Rhine — in Dauphine — and Spain. — Na- 
thou) val affairs. == Battle of Pultowa. — Overtures of peace. 
the f. decret intrigues, — Affair of Doclor Sacheverell. — He 
in aged is impeached, — A general ferment. — His trial. — Pre- 


he col. 
coundlb 
ederathh 


liminaries offered by France. — Conferences at Gertruy- 
denberg, — Campaign of ' 1710. — Operations in Flanders 
Germany — and Savoy, — Battles of Almenara — Sar- 
ragoſſa — Villa-Vicioſa. — Naval a airs, — Affairs of 
the North, e no ok | 


* UGH the Union of the two Britiſh kingdems C H. A p. 
had been carried in their reſpective parliaments by VII. 
great majority, that meaſure was far from receiving 
tie general ſanction of the people. Men who were apt 1707. 
Jo urge ſpeculative arguments againſt expediency, affirm- Diſcontents 
ed. w: PER . R in Scotland. 
„with a degree of juſtice, that no repreſentative of a 
ion had a right to diſſolve the conſtitution from which 
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VII. lity of the Scotiſh nation, either ſwayed by their pride, or 


1707. and wanted nothing but leaders to appeal from their par- 
liament to the deciſion of the ſword. The populace, in 
particular, were ſo eager to take up arms, that the.nohi. 


vaſſals, for fear of being inſulted for not leading them di- 
realy to the field [a]. The minifter of England, in 
the mean time, either from negligence or defign [8], 
had made no preparations againſt the ſudden incurſion of 
a people whom he knew to be inflamed to a degree of 
madneſs. "0 

Happily for England, and, perhaps, ultimately for the 


Intrignes of 
Scots themſelves, the court of France was ſtill more deſ- 


France. 
the earneſt ſolicitations of the malecontents, in ſending 


to Scotland, they diſpatched colonel Hooke into that 
kingdom, with inſtructions more calculated to depreh 
the ſpirits of the Jacobites, than to rouſe them to arms. 
Hooke arriving ſoon after the receſs of parliament, made 
a ſecret progrels through the northern counties, and pte. 
ſented to the leaders of the Jacobites, letters from the 
King of France, as well as from the Pretender. The 
Dukes of Gordon and Athol, the Earls of Errol, Mariſha 
Panmure, and Strathmore, the Viſcount Stormont, and 
in general, all the nobility and gentry to the North d 
the Forth, and many whoſe eſtates lay to the South d 
that river, received him with gladneſs, and expreſſed 
their readineſs to take up arms for the exiled family. 
Their enthuſiaſm in favour of the Pretender and averſin 
to the Union were ſo great, that though it was apparent 
Hooke's object was to engage them in every thing, 10 
the French King in nothing, they ſigned a general me 
morial, referring implicitly the expected aid from France 
to the generoſity of Lewis the Fourteentn. 
Hooke's ne- In this memorial, after a complimentary preamble t0 
gociations. the French King, they ſignified their earneſt deſire thi 
the Pretender ſhould be immediately ſent to Scotland: 
They afirmed that, upon his arrival, he ſhould be © 


Celve 


4 * 


C H AP. they derived their own political exiſtence. The generz. 


——>> yielding to their prejudices, were loud in their complaints; 


lity and chiefs were forced to avoid mixing with their 


titute of counſels than of power. Inſtead of liſtening to | 


the Pretender, with a force ſufficient to protect his perſon, - 
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ceived without oppoſition as king; and that the eſtabliſh- C H A P- 

ed government would inftantly vaniſh without making VII. 

lhe leaſt effort for its own ſupport. Out of the great 

number of men that were to be led by his adherents to his 77. 

andard, they propoſed” to ſele& twenty-five thouſand 

ſoot and five thouſand horſe. Theſe they promiſed to 

lothe, to arm, and to provide with proviſions till they 

ould march into England. But, upon that event the 

nſinuated, that a monthly ſubſidy ought to be paid by 

France, ſhould the war be prolonged for any time, by 

he reſiſtance of the Engliſh nation to the perſon whom 

he memorialiſts called their lawful King. They ſolemn- 

alſured the moſt Chriſtian King, that the whole king- 

jom, from an averſion to the Union, were unanimous in 

heir wiſhes for the reſtoration of the exiled family; and 

Pat, as they threw themſelves under his Majeſty's pro- 
ection, they were confident he would effeQually ſupport - 

Wheir cauſe. They, however, left the time, the man- 

er, and the ſtrength to be ſent, entirely to himſelf. 

be whole ſtrain of the memorial was ſpiritleſs, though 
ehement. It expreſſed an enthuſiaſm for an immediate 

ſurrection, which Lewis, had he been more attentive 

his own intereſt, might have greatly improved to his 

„ > : 

Together with this memorial, Hooke was charged Conduct of 

ith letters from the leaders of the malecontents to the the court of 

ſetender and the French miniſtry. Having arrived in þ<ct wal 

rance, in the month of July, he laid the fubſtance of 

b negociations before the court of Verſailles. The 

al of Middleton, who managed the affairs of the Pre- 

er, attempted to add the weight of argument to the 

ers and ſolicitations of the Scots. He endeavoured to 

liſh the probability of the ſucceſs of an inſurrection 

otland, by the recent and ſtill-exiſting reſiſtance of 

c Hungarians againſt the forces and efforts of the court 
jenna. He mentioned, as an example of the ſame 

nd, the inſurrection in the Cevennes, where a few 

Wants, without any ſuccours from abroad, maintained 

emſelves ſo long againſt regular troops, commanded by 

neichals of France. He averred, that nothing was ſo 
calculated to terminate a war, as to carry it into the 

"My's country. The King of Sweden, he ſaid, after 
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[c] Hooke's Negociations. 
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CHAP. a ſeries of victories, for five years, in Poland, found ney 
VII. enemies riſing, as it were, from the blood of the (lin, 
t til, by making a ſudden wi. into Saxony, he put, 
1707- at once, an end to the war and the reign of King Auguſty, 
He affirmed, that the enemies of France were convinced 
of the juſtneſs of theſe maxims ; as appeared from their 
efforts in Spain, their attempts upon the Moſelle, thei 
project of a deſgent on the coaſt of the ocean, and the 
reſent invaſion of the Duke of Savoy along the ſhore df 

the Mediterranean [d]. „ 
Secret views The repreſentations of Hooke, the arguments of Mad. 
- iy dleton, and the repeated and vehement ſolicitations of the 
phin. Scots themſelves, were loſt on the court of Verſailks, 
Happily for Great Britain, the meaſures of the French 
miniſtry were too much diſconcerted with an invaſion 
their own country, to think of carrying the war into tht 


was, in the mean time, miſtaken by the ſuperficial for 
an acquieſcence in the Union between the kingdoms, 
'The affairs of England, in like manner, wore the faced 
tranquillity. The attention of the people being tured 
to the operations of the war, the bickerings between pat- 


from judicious obſeryations on the paſt, could penetrit 
into the future, a ſtorm ſeemed to be gathering benin 
the tranſient ſun- ſnine, which, to uſe a metaphor, & 
lightened at preſent the kingdom. The lord-trealurt 


tion to his principles, in accompliſhing the Union, Kel 
ed, from his conduQ, little anxious about its continuans 
Every meaſure calculated to exaſperate the Scots 
that treaty was adopted. Though the revenue ol 20 
land had fallen under the management of the treaſurl 
England, on the firſt of May, no care had been taken! 
iſſue commiſſions for new offices. 
Suſpetedof The whole trade of the kingdom was ſuſpended l 
a deſign to two months, through this negligence; while, in cot 
break he quence of an act lately paſſed, ſeizures were maded 
foreign goods imported from Scotland, under a pie 

that they had been ſent to that country to avoid f 


'v] Middleton to M. de Chamillart. MS. 


of the enemy. The ſullen filence which aroſe in Scat 
land, from the anxious expeQations of the difcontented 


ties were either forgot or neglected. But to thoſe, vis 


thinking, perhaps, that he had gone too far, in oppo 
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ment of duties from which all imports from thence had C H A P. 
deen exempted by the treaty of Union [x]. Theſe mea. VII. 
ures, calculated to irritate the Scotiſh nation againſt tg 


ew 
un, 


Ut, OPOEY a . a 

tus, Engliſh, were accompanied with an internal relaxation 170). 

iced of government, which raiſed a ſuſpicion, that the mi- 

ber niſter, if not the Court, was in the intereſt of the ex- 

bei led family. The correſpondence maintained between 

| the France and Scotland was no ſecret. But it paſſed with- 

re of WAY out animadverſion ; and no notice was taken of public 
rejoicings celebrated at Edinburgh, and other parts of 

Mad. Scotland, on the birth-day of the Pretender. The Scots 

of the conſidering all government in a manner diſſolved, by 


alle, what they called the illegality of the Union, were at no 
rench ains to conceal their ſentiments; yet ſuch was the ſu- 
Con of pineneſs of the miniſter, that he ſeemed to court an in- 
0 that ſurrection, and even an invaſion [y]. 
| Seats During this ſuſpicious conduct of Godolphin, he and Marlbo- 
rented, e Duke of Marlborough continued to make their uſual rough's ſe- 
cial for afurances of _— and attachment to the court of St. — 
gon, Germains LS]. The Duke, in particular, ſeemed to in- 5 
face d iinuate to their agents, that one cauſe of rejecting the 
 ornvel WY propoſals of peace offered by France, was their not com- 
en pul pending any ſtipulations in favour of the exiled fami- 

Ila]. The conduct of Marlborough with regard to 


ſe, wid | 
enetrits that unfortynate race is unaccountable, except -on the 
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x behind footing of principle. | Neglected by the French and with- 
hor, & Out reſources themſelves, they were ſcarce worthy of | 


being deceived, ſhould they even have the weakneſs to 


treaſurt | 3 b 
Place any confidence in promiſes ſo often and ſo ineffec- 


n Oper 

n, 0 i jually made, Had their conviction of Marlborough's 

tinyanc lncerity been equal to the opinion which the. world had . i 
+s 35 l ormed of his power, they might, at leaſt, ſuppoſe, that i 

5m Itheir own misfortunes were drawing to an end. The i 

reaſurſl Queen was in the poſſeſſion of his Dutcheſs. The affairs l 

g taken of the nation were either in the hands of his friends or 


n his own, The lord-treaſurer, who guided the whole 
line of internal byſineſs, was inſeperably connected with 
Ihe fortune of his family. The Earl of Sunderland, 
bis ſon. in. law, as ſecretary of ſtate, was poſſeſſed of the | 
ſecrets of the kingdom; and either the ſplendour of his 
own 


[2] Burnet, vol. iv. [+] Stuart-papers. [] Stuart- 
fers, 1767, [iu] Stuart-papers, April 1707, | 
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CHAP. own actions, or the art of his conduct, had render WM f0'g 

VII. parliament, in a manner, ſubſervient to his views. ries 
—— Notwithſtanding this appearance of firmneſs in the a V 
Int: l, . fabric reared by Marlborough, it was ſecretly under join 
the . mined in a manner that threatened its fall. The Whig Goc 


either ſuſpecting the principles of Godolphin, or, who own 


is more probable, from views upon his office and in. cure 
ence, were preparing to attack his meaſures in para. etui 
ment [1]. They were no ſtrangers to his nolitical com. the 
ardice; and they were determined to derive ſome advan. her | 


tage to themſelves from his weakneſs. But when prey whic 


attacked within the cabinet. A new female 


rations were making againft him without, he was private 

"Hi 
had, in a great meaſure, ſupplanted the Duchek of 
Marlborough in the affections of the Queen, or rather 
in the dominion which ſhe had eſtabliſhed over the mind 
of that timid and eaſy princeſs. Mr. Harley, who tu 
been ſecretary of ſtate for ſome years, had gained a co. 
ſiderable degree of credit with the Queen. To ſtrength: 
en his own intereſt, he ſecured the confidence and aſſil- 


ed, t 
ſtore 


Span 


DON, 


nation 


anta 


he hi 


tain t] 


ance of the new favourite. The great weight, and thi 
almoſt irreſiſtible power which Marlborough and the 
connexions of his family had eſtabliſhed, could not hare 
failed to raiſe, in ſome degree, the jealouſy of the Queet, 
"who was actually a mere cypher in their hands. hv 
therefore, liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of Harley; wh, 
preſuming on the manifeſt change in the mind of th 
ſovereign, began to act no longer in dependence on the 
miniſter [J]. | | 
While Harley employed his intrigues in the lot 
againſt Marlborough and Godolphin, a formidable o 
poſition to their meaſures was preparing againft the meet 
ing of parliament. As long as the people were amuſe 
with ſplendid viQories abroad, they complained not c 
the burden of the war at home. But when the progreb 
of conqueſt was ſtopt, by the misfortune at Almanza ® 
the raiſing of the fiege of Toulon, a general inclinatwl 
for peace appeared in the nation. The Whigs, offend: 
in the perſon of one of their leaders, encouraged this #* 


cific diſpoſition among the people. The Lord What 
| | forgettich 


Oppofition 


formed. 


[1] Duke of Hamilton to the Pretender. 


May 170% 
[1] Burnet, vol. iv. 
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| forgetting the animoſity between the Whigs and the To- CH A P. 
ties in his own reſentment againſt the miniſtry, had paid VII. 14 
; viſit to the Earl of Nottingham, with propoſitions to 194 


ie join the high-church party to humble Marlborough and 1707. 11 
F Godolphin. The latter noblemen, from views of their Nl. 
on, were highly averſe to pacific meaſures. But the 1 
at , 0 


current ran violently againſt the war, till Marlborough . 
Jleturned to the kingdom. The chief reaſon oppoſed by a 
the Duke to a peace, was that France, preſuming on 
her ſucceſs at Almanza, had receded from the terms 
which ſhe had offered the preceding year. He pretend- 
ed, that Lewis the Fourteenth had then promiſed to re- 
fore Spain and the Indies. The recovery of the whole 
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* Spaniſh monarchy out of the hands of the houſe of Bour- | 
s, be knew, had been the chief object of the Engliſh 


ation in their warm profecution of the war, from the 
hopes that they had conceived of the great mercantile ad- 
antages reſulting from a. treaty already concluded with 
he houſe of Auſtria, The Duke inſinuated, that to ob- 
hin that great object, there was a neceſſity. for continu- 
the war; and this argument, though founded on a 
repreſentation of the fact, had great weight with the 
ading part of the nation. [K]. 117 8 
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have | AD AB 4 ag TIDE 
hat During theſe intrigues, on both ſides, the firſt parlia- Firſt parlia- 
Fac ent of Great Britain met at Weſtminſter. The Queen ment ak. 
Ihe, ; | > Great - Brĩ- 
hoy joming to the houſe of peers, on the twenty-third of Oc- tain. 

of th ober, directed the commons to chuſe a Speaker. Many 

on tht onſidered this ceremony unneceſſary, as the. parliament 


ad not been diſſolved, but dropt and afterwards renew- 
d by proclamation, in terms of an a& for that purpoſe. 
A diſputes concerning the legality of the election of a 
peaker were prevented by Smith's being again placed in 
e chair. On the ſixth of November, the Queen, as 
lual, made a ſpeech from the throne. . To a brief detail 
| the ſtate of affairs abroad, ſhe annexed the cuſtomary 
mand of ſupplies, and concluded with exhortations to 


nza il : 
-Jinativl tion toward her own perſon and government, and 4 
offende "nimity among themſelves. The commons having ap- 51 
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loved of the Queen's ſpeech, voted an addreſs of thanks, 
ue tenth of November. The houſe of peers, how- 
ever, 
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CH A P. ever, were not equally complaiſant. The diſcontents if to the 


VII. ſome diſappointed lords, joined ſeveral votes to the ſtane An ar 
iss party againſt Marlborough and Godolphin. When oſtiß 
1707. addreſs to the throne was moved, a motion for conſider. the m 
ing firſt the ſtate of the nation was carried. A zeal for the wick 

redreſs of public evils aroſe, in proportion to the height of ſea 

of private reſentment. Whigs and Tories were promil. Ning 


\ cuouſly in oppoſition. The leaders of the firſt had beer nen! 
too much negleQed in the diſtribution of places. The fell li 


latter had neither forgot nor forgiven the means that ha ruth i 
been uſed to deprive them of power [II J. uecee 
Great oppo» Though many followed the bent of their own paſſionsin i Fleftec 
_ in the the oppoſition with which the ſeſſion was opened in the ations 
logs houſe of lords, it muſt be confeſſed that there was mi- prey 


ter of juſt complaint. The Duke of Marlborough, wit Tho 
all his abilities and ſucceſs in the field; ſuffered ach the 


meanneſs, ſelfiſhneſs, and avarice to ſtain the fame, Pitter, 
which he had acquired in the world. The Earl of G0. nade a 
dolphin, though a man of abilities, carried the indolence, romiſ 
ill-temper, and peeviſhneſs of his private character int Juiry 1 


his public conduct. The reputation which both had min 
quired, with a degree of juſtice, in their reſpective de be firſt 
partments, had a viſible effect on their own minds. Tht ds and 
ſelf-ſufficiency which is ſeldom ſeparated from ucceh, form 
had rendered them negligent of men who poſſeſſed abil led i1 
ties to ſupport their meaſures in parliament. Inſtead ion to 
permitting the places and emoluments of government t0 Tboroy 
run in the channel of parliamentary intereſt, they gui cond 
fied their own friends and dependents, and thus by excl. d bee: 
ing the ambitious from office, they furniſhed them with er u 
leiſure as well as with reſentment to oppoſe their om ugh, I1 
meaſures. 33 0 Wine. 
Inquiry into The lords reſolving themſelves into a committee 0 te 
edit pay their whole houſe, to conſider of the ſtate of the natioh Iſh affai 
admiralty, A petition was preſented, in the name of more than t Janin 
hundred merchants of London, complaining of glei The c 
loſſes at fea, for want of cruizers and convoys. In the ds, Sic 
proſecution of the inquiry great abuſes were diſcovered if E lo] 

the department of the admiralty, which was mani n to 
by a council, in the name of the Prince of Denman fre ſcar 
who bore the name but not the power of lord adm Procur 
The committee having made a very unfavourable req 


[4] Jo 


[1] MS. of the Times. 


QUEEN ANNE. . 351 
to the houſe it was tranſmitted to the Prince of Denmark. C H A P. 
An anſwer was returned in his name, which attempted to VII. 
juſtify the ſeveral charges contained in the report. ButW. 
Etc moſt remarkable part of the paper was its concluſion, 1707- 
which contained very ſevere ſtrictures on the management 

of ſea affairs in the late reign. In the war carried on by 

King William it appeared, that four thouſand merchant- 

men had been taken by the enemy; which at a medium 

Fell little ſhort of five hundred ſhips every year. The 

ruth is, that during the two reigns which immediately 

ucceeded the Revolution, naval affairs were much ne- 

lected. Great fleets were equipped to ſecond the ope- 

ations by land, while the trade of the nation was, left 

prey to flying ſquadrons and privateers [MJ]. 

Though the Prince of Denmark was neither blamed Affairs is 


0 n the debates, nor mentioned in the report of the com- _ 
* itte, the Queen was highly offended. She, however, 
3 ade a general anſwer to the addreſs of the lords, and 
ce eomiſed to protect the trade of her ſubjeQs. The in- 

g . . - 
ry into the ſtate of naval affairs, was ſucceeded by an 


xamination into the military operations in Spain; where 


1. e firſt ſucceſs of the Engliſh nation had terminated in 
Thi ſs and diſgrace, The Earl of Peterborough, who had 
a formed ſignal ſervices in that kingdom, had been re- 
bills led in the preceding Auguſt. The Tories, in oppo- 
ad of lon to the Earl of Galway, magnified the merit of Pe- 
| if borough ; while the Whigs made ſevere remarks on 
gut. conduct. A written complaint againſt Peterborough, 
ch: been tranſmitted by King Charles to England. The 


with per was laid before the two houſes. But Peterbo- 
oyn ugh, in his own juſtification, produced ſuch a number 

vitneſſes and papers, that the parliament, after ſpend- 
two weeks on the ſubject, were ſo much tired of Spa- 
un WP" affairs and the Earl, that they dropt both, without 
n te animadverſion [x]. TS bet | 
geen The commons, leſs cenſorious and refractory than the Proceedings 
In tht dcs, granted, without heſitation, the demanded ſup- n Scotith 
ered it © lo]. They turned, at the ſame time, their atten- n 
WW to matters of more importance, than inquiries which 
amet, ere ſcarce intended, even by thoſe who promoted them, 
ami. bocure redreſs. To abate the reſentment of the Scots 
| repoſt againſt 


[4] Journals of the lords. [x] Ibid. o] 5,933,657 1. 
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CH AP. againſt the Union, they addreſſed the Queen [p], toi Panc 
VII. fue a nb proſequi, to diſcharge the ſeveral information unde 
L— with regard to goods imported, cuſtom-free, into Sg: with 
1707. land, before the firſt of May. They, however, into blood 
duced a bill for repealing. the famous act of ſecurity from 
with had ſo much inflamed the Scots and alarmed thi eithe1 
Engliſh nation. In conſidering that part of her Matt. Tl 
ty's ſpeech, which required the parliament to'make the uch 
Union more complete, they came to feveral import Duke 
reſolves. They voted, that there ſhould be but one gi [Earl 
vy council in Great Britain. That the militia of Sca. MF'"*! + 

land ſhould be placed on the ſame footing with that ꝗ n 
England. That the powers of juſtices of the peace tur 

ſhould be the fame throughout the united kingdom, bis ſe 

That, for the better and more expeditious adminiſtration wo h 

of juſtice, the lords of juſticiary ſhould go circuits, tic Was Nt 

a year; and that the writs for ele&ing members to fe "5" 

in parliament for Scotland, ſhould be returned in d "fi 

ſame manner as in England. GJ. A bill brought in ie 

on theſe reſolutions, paſſed, with little difficulty, the 3 

two houſes. | | | rr 1 

An univer- During theſe proceedings, the warmeſt and moſt ut: 1 0 
ſal zeal for verſal zeal for carrying on the war, with the utmoſt v- al d 
be war. Sour, was exhibited by the two houſes. The lords f. ent] 
— 1 | 8 Ourte 

ſolved that no peace could be ſafe or honourable, fo e 

Majeſty or for the allies, ſhould Spain and the Welt kn 


dies remain in the power of the houſe of Bourbon, Tit 
commons, having concurred with the lords in an addr 
containing this reſolution, the two houſes preſented b 
ſame, in a body, on the twenty-third of December [x 
The Queen, in her anſwer, affured her parliament, tht 
ſhe was fully of opinion, that no peace could eitheri 


o truf] 
lerk ir 
leate | 
mſta 
ne fro 
uſed, 


: faſe or honourable, till the entire monarchy of al the 
ſhould be reſtored to the houſe of Auſtria. She, at by iſe, 
ſame time, promiſed, in compliance with the other t 3 
cles of their addreſs, to continue her moſt preſſing int Ander 
ces to the Emperor, to haſten further ſuccours for fed. . 
under the command of the Prince of Savoy. The I | be f 
of Vienna, however, were not equally ſanguine *. tation 
their very generous allies, in their own cauſe, ber Vor. 
| | 11. | 5 Bu 
ö [e] Journals of the commons, Nov. LI pee. e. 


1 6 [x] Dec. 23. 


QUEEN ANNE. 333 
ſtances, if made, were ineffectual. The languor and C H AP. 
undeciſive meaſures of Germany continued. England, VII. 
with the true ſpirit of knight-errantry, ſquandered he 
blood and exhauſted her treaſures, in proſecuting a war Pe 
fom which, it was not even pretended, ſhe was to derive 

either territory or power. OX 
Though this vehemence for continuing the war with Intrigues of 
ſuch vigour, was highly ſuitable to the inclinations of the — 
Duke of Marlborough; and conſequently to thoſe of the 
Earl of Godolphin, they ſtill found themſelves uneaſy in 
their departments. The intrigues of Harley; in conjunc- 
tion with Mrs. Maſham, the new favourite; had already 
liſturbed their counſels: in the cabinet. The effects of 
his ſecret influence had even extended themſelves to the 
wo houſes of parhament [sJ. ' Harley, who, perhaps; 
was not entirely ignorant of the attachment of Marlbo- 
ough and Godolphin to the exiled family, found means 
6 raiſe the jealouſy of the Whigs, while; at the ſame 
ime, he was ſaid to have contrived to foment the bad 
lumour of the Lories againſt the management of public 
fairs, An accident, however, furniſhed the enemies 
Harley with an opportunity of revenge. The Mareſ- 
nal de Tallard, ſtill a priſoner in England, wrote fre- 
ently to Chamillart, one of the miniſters of Lewis the 
ourteenth, But he ſent his letters to the ſecretary's of- 
Ice, where they were pefuſed and ſealed. Harley, ig- 
rant himſelf of the French language [T], was obliged 
d truſt the peruſal of Tallard's letters to one Greg, a 
lerk in his office. Greg, being an abandoned and pro- 
gate fellow, hoped to derive advantage from this cir- 
mſtance. He incloſed, ina letter from the Mareſchal, 
ſe from himſelf, offering his own ſervices. He pro- 
uſed, for a valuable conſideration, to betray his country 
the court of France; and, as a ſpecimen of his abilities 
diſcharge his engagements, wrote an account of ſome 
portant tranſactions. This letter was intercepted in 
anders, and ſent back to London. Greg was ſeized, 
ed, and condemned. Though Harley could not poſſi- you 
de ſuppoſed to know any thing of the matter, bis re- 

aon, through the art of his opponents, ſuffered con- 

Vor. II. 1 ſiderably, 


8 Burnet, vol. iv. Dutcheſs of Marlborougb's con- 
| Lr. Stuart-papers. Hannover- papers, MSS, paſſim. 


C H A P. ſiderably, with the more credulous and ſuſpicious part of 
—ů This circumſtance might have ſhaken the credit o 


miſſed from 


and, by flattering the prejudices of the Queen, in favor | 


Oppoſition 
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mankind Cu]. 


Harley with the nation. He till retained his influence 
with the Queen. The principles avowed publickly by 
the Tories, being moſt agreeable to all ſovereigns, Ame 
ſeems to have entertained an affection for that party, 
when even ſhe excluded them from office. Marlboro 
and Godolphin, as far as they were ſwayed by Principle, 
were in the intereſt of the excluded family. But they 
had employed the Whigs, as more active and better ac. 
quainted with buſineſs I] than the Tories. They hal 
always found the latter as unſteady in their conduct, | 
they were violent in their ſchemes. Harley, though 
bred a diſſenter, and having all along avowed whigpih 
principles, ſacrificed his opinions to bis love of power; 


of the excluded party, hoped to govern the natia 
through their ſupport and aſſiſtance. But though he 
vas poſſeſſed of courage to undertake the adminiſtratia 
of affairs on theſe terms, the times were not yet ripe for 
ſo precipitate a change. The Duke of Marlborough ad 
the Earl of Godolphin complained of Harley's intrigue} 
to the Queen. But that Princeſs heard them without be 
ing moved. They reſolved, therefore, to extort irut 
her fears what they could not derive from her prudent 
They threatened both to reſign their places; and the dh 
miſſion of Harley from the office of ſecretary of ſtate |] 
was preferred by the Queen, as the leaſt evil. Sir if 
mon Harcourt, the attorney-general, Henry St. Jo 
ſecretary at war, and Manſel, comptroller of the houſes 
hold, choſe to follow Harley's fortune, and reſigned, 
the fame time, their places Fx). | 1 

Neither Harley nor the aſſociates of his fortune, ef 
likely to fit down quietly in their preſent ſtate of dilgn 
They had been, from the beginning of the ſeſſion, aa 
bottom of the inquiries made in both houſes, into ( 
condu& of the war; and now they had added reſentm® 
to what formerly was only ambition. On the thin 


February, the commons had addreſſed the 2 0 
| | | mand 


4 v) Publications of the times. [w] MS. aneccale 
[x] Feb. 11, 1708, [v] Feb. 12, 1708. 


QUEEN ANNE. S ” 
manding to be informed, why a greater number of Eng- CH AP. 
i forces had not been in Spain and Portugal, at the VII. 
| time of the battle of Almanza? The anſwer of the Queen a 
was delayed to the eighteenth; and when it was received, 170% 
it was deemed unſatisfaQtory. The lords continuing their 
inquiries into the ſtate of naval affairs, preſented a long 
addreſs againſt the miſmanagements in that department. 

Upon the whole, the complexion of both houſes ſeemed 
greatly altered with regard to the miniſtry. The weight 
of government had ſecured, hitherto, a majority, upon 
the moſt trying queſtions, in the houſe of commons. 
But the Tories, in conjunction with the diſappointed 
part of the Whigs, contrived to carry motions in the 
W houſe of lords, highly diſagreeable to thoſe who had the 
chief management of public affairs [Z]. | 
A ſudden alarm from abroad, by terrifying at once the An invaſion 
ſovereign and the people, ſtrengthened the hands of the —— 
miniſtry, and diſappointed the views of the diſcontented. France. 
The court of France had almoſt always been averſe to an 
invaſion of Great Britain, and particularly in the preced- 
g ſummer. They, however, ſuffered themſelves, in 
Iypearance, to be reconciled, in the winter, to that 
eaſure, through the vehement ſolicitations of the Scots, 
nd the preſſing inſtances of the excluded family. A 
Juadron of ſmall men of war, conſiſting of five ſhips 
quipped for action, and two fitted for tranſports, together 
ith twenty-one frigates, were prepared at Dunkirk, 
chile ſeveral battalions were ordered to march to that 
lace, from the garriſons of Calais, St. Omers, Bergues, 
ure, and Liſle [a]. The preparations were carried on 
th expedition and ſecreſy; and when they came firſt to 
e known, it was uncertain where the ſtorm was to fall. 
en could ſcarce believe, that an invaſion of Great Bri- 
un was ſeriouſly meant by the enemy, without a fleet of 
pital ſhips; and, therefore, the States of the United 
ovinces began to be extremely apprehenſive of a deſcent 
the coaſt of Zealand [B]. 5 
General Cadogan, who reſided at the Hague, in qua- Preparati- 
of ambaſſador from the court of Great Britain, ob- tab ions. 
ned the firſt intelligence of the real deſtination of the : 


Aa — armament 


[2] Journals. 
melligence. 


[a] Hooke's negociations. [a] Pub- 
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CHAP. armament preparing at Dunkirk. The information given pilo 
VII. by Cadogan, to the miniſtry, was confirmed by the new hay 
L— of the arrival of the pretended Prince of Wales at Dun- haz: 

1708. kirk, in the end of the month of February. Boyle, who ſely 


had ſucceeded Harley as ſecretary of ſtate, communicated had 
his intelligence, by the command of the Queen, to the DL 
houſe of commons, on the fourth of March [c]. The WW kirk 
two houſes, as upon all occaſions of - danger, joined in the dilis 
uſual addreſs of lives and fortunes; and the common fort) 
to ſtrengthen the hands of government, introduced a bil the 
for ſuſpending the act of habeas corpus. The preparati infor 


ons of the miniſtry kept pace with the zeal of parliament, Oſte 

Sir George Byng, with a ſquadron of twenty-three ſu came 

of war, had already ſtretched over to Dunkirk. Te ing o. 
battalions of Engliſh troops were ordered from Flanders, dran 

'The forces in England were every where in motion; and the ſa 

the regiments quartered in the ſouth of Ireland were d- the A 

dered to march towards the north, for the convenience d ting f 

a ſhort paſſage to Scotland, where the French had form: his a 
ed a deſign to land oJ. | [52 es to 
2 1 The fleet, under Byng, having been driven back by main 
kirk. ſtrong winds, to the Downs, the French ſquadron fail x1 
from Dunkirk, on the ſixth of March. To deceive aint 
Britiſh admiral, ſhould he return to his ſtation, they lM: laſt, 

placed an equal number of veſſels in the road. Tit =+ 


ſquadron was commanded by M. de Fourbin. The ., 
tender, under the name of Chevalier de St. George, e the 
on board, with five thouſand one hundred ſoldiers, wit eſt hay 
ten thouſand muſkets, one thouſand piſtols, and as mug i thei 
carabines. The weather becoming calm, the {quadoVunkir 
was forced to come to an anchor before Newport. Du Thoy 
ring two days of bad weather, which detained then ms r 
that place, three frigates having made ſignals of di urtee 
bore away for Dunkirk, having eight hundred land fo * ink 
on board, Weakened by this deſertion, the amm cre is 1 
called a council of war, to conſider whether they bol kfore a1 
continue their voyage to Scotland. The Chevalier hu erance 
ſelf decided in the affirmative. They according)y f be ft 
in the night of the eighth of March, with a briſk a "at le; 
vourable gale. On the twelfth, they diſcovered the c 0 


of Scotland. But either through the ignorance 0 i 1 
| J Lc 


le Frenc 


{c] Journals, March 4. v] Hiſt. of Europe, 1708 ent 
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hazard the loſs of the ſquadron Ir], they found them- 


e 

| had propoſed to land. 

; On the ſame day that the French fleet ſailed from Dun- They re- 
t kirk, Sir George Byng, whoſe ſquadron, by the incredible ara. 


diligence of the admiralty, had been now augmented to 


, ; ho - FS 5 
forty capital ſhips, beſides frigates, weighed anchor in 
l the Downs, and ſtretched over towards Dunkirk. Being 
is informed of the failing of the enemy, by à boat from 


Oftend, he crowded after them with all his fails, and 
came in fight of the French with his van, on the morn- 
ling of the thirteenth of March. M. de Fourbin took 
advantage of the wind and put to ſea. In the afternoon of 


nl the fame day, ſome of the enemy's ſhips came up with 
dhe Auguſte, a French man of war, and a kind of run- 
ed ting fight began. The Chevalier de St. George, during 
Ms this action, entreated Fourbin, with the utmoſt earneſt- 


Pes to put him on ſhore; being reſolved, he ſaid, to re- 


x bf main in Scotland, ſhould none follow him but his own 
ailed xe [x]. Fourbin, having long argued in vain 
en eint the propriety of that meaſure, poſitively refuſed, 
Fa at, to agree to his requeſt.” The French, in the mean 
"The me, were diſperſed, in t eir confuſed flight. The Saliſ- 
1 = a veſſel ſome time before taken from the Engliſh, 


„ the only ſhip that fell into the hands of Byng. The 
et baving ſuffered much hardſhip at ſea, and loſt many 
| their men by ſickneſs, returned, ſhip by ſhip, to 


Dunkirk GJ]. 

cems * to have been extorted from Lewis the ens. 
durteenth, by the ſolicitations of the malecontents, 
han intended for a ſerious diverſion to the Britiſh arms, 
here is reaſon to believe, that the failure of the ſcheme, 
fore any landing was made, proved of the utmoſt im- 
ortance to the ſafety of government, as it then ſtood. - 
he ſtate of Scotland was, in every reſpe&, favourable 
at leaſt, the temporary ſucceſs of the deſign. The 


0 


SS. + e 


[3] Lockhart's Mem. [x] M. d'Andrezel's account to 
© French miniſtry, April 7, N. S. 1708. © [6] Hooke 4 


lations, 


359 Il 
pilots, Or the deſign of M. de Fourbin, who is ſaid to CH AP. 1 
have had poſitive orders neither to land the troops, nor to VII. 

˖ — 


ſelyes to the north of the firth of Edinburgh, where they 2795. 


Though the armament for the invaſion of Scotland obſerrati - 
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CHAP. moſt of the nobles, four-fifths of the gentry, and, per. 

VII. haps, a greater proportion of the common people, wer 

L—— inflamed into a degree of deſpair, at what they deemel 

1708. the indignity of the terms of Union between the tw 

kingdoms. The injudicious violence with which the 

new laws for collecting the revenue were introduced in. 

to Scotland, bore the appearance of a deſign in the nj. 

niſter to. rouſe the inhabitants to ſome deſperate attemp, 

to break a treaty, which he himſelf had accompliſh 

with ſuch appearance of zeal. Swarms of ſurveyor, 

collectors, and other officers, were ſent from England, 

Theſe executed the new regulations, with a rigour more 

ſuitable to the indignities that accompany conqueſt, tha 

to the rights of a free people. The friends of the excluded 

fami ly fomented, with ſucceſs, the public reſentment 

againſt the Engliſh government. Many, formerly averſe 

to the reſtoration of the Stuarts, now defired it with the 

utmoſt vehemence, as the only means to avoid a yoke, 

which they deemed the more grievous and inſupportable, 

that it was unexpected and new [H]. | 1 

on the pro- The Engliſh miniſter, with unpardonable negligee, 

1 wage or, perhaps, with deſign [1], had, at the ſame time/let 

i the kingdom in a defenceleſs condition. The caſtles and 

forts were in a ruinous ſituation, and deſtitute of militay 

ſtores. There were only two thouſand. five hund 

regular troops in Scotland, and theſe were known to b 

diſaffected. The money for the equivalent was, attit 

ſame time, in the caſtle of Edinburgh. That fortreß 

not in a ſtate to defeat the ſlighteſt effort of an enemy [| 

A Dutch fleet had juſt run a- ground, on the coaſt of ti 

county of Angus, with ammunition, cannon, muſket 

and money. The act of ſecurity had placed arms in 

hands of the lower ſort of people, of which they had 

yet been deprived, by the repeal of that law. The Hy 
landers, though from the ſituation of their country, 

the ſtate of ſociety eſtabliſhed among the clans, the) et 

not the ſuppoſed grievances of the Union, were, from 

national pride, attached to a race of Princes, whom lf 

deemed their countrymen. The officers of governme 

in Scotland, were ſo ſenſible of the untenable conditi 


. 
|| 
' 


In] State of Scotland, MS. [i) Burnet, vol. iy, Sul 
papers. [x] Hooke's Negociations. 


ks. 
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| of that country, that they bad already made preparations C HAP. 
| for taking refuge in the town of Berwick. 'The imme- 

diate ſubmiſſion of the whole kingdom, and a general 
acknowledgment of his authority would, therefore, have | 


„ beentbe infallible conſequence of the Pretender's landing 
* with'the appearance of a regular force L]. . 
ny The diſcontented Scots had. formed a reſolution of Views of 


it 
hed 
On, 
and, 


ſubmit itſelf to the authority of the perſon whom they 
called their lawful King. They propoſed, with ſeven- 
teen thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe of their own 
nation, in conjunRion with their French auxiliaries, to 


1 K | 8 . oth | 
hy diſtreſs London, by the immediate ſeizure of Newcaſtle, 


and by ſtopping the coal-trade, The regular force to 


ded | 
the ſouth of the Tweed was incapable of meeting the 


ment 
verde 


h the Britiſn regiments, and one third of theſe were their caun - 
yoke, men. The latter, inſtead of oppoſing their projects, 
ue, would, they hoped, join and forward their views. They 


knew, that, without the conſent of parliament, the 
Queen could not call IM] any foreign troops to her aid. 


ence 

eg belides, they derived expectations from negociation as 
m vel as from force. The diſſolution of the Union, the 
dunn epeal of the act of ſettlement, the preſent poſſeſſion of 
,ndrel i **tland, the eventual ſucceſſion of England to her bro- 
tobe ber, they hoped to derive all from the fears, and, per- 
at th baps, from the affedtion of the Queen. Should matters 
c wu me to extremity, they knew, that Marlborough would, 
ny [x u al likelihood, have the chief command. They hoped, 
of eat fuch a favourable opportunity would induce that 


awſket dobleman to perform his. promiſes and oaths to the ex- 
uded family 3 They built much on the attachment 
had f the Tories, the confuſion of the Whigs, the total 


e Ho each. in public credit, the terrors of the affluent, the ex- 
rr, 0 Gations of the needy, and, the love of novelty in all. 


they fl Wild, as theſe expeQations of the Scotiſh Jacobites. 


om meet in the eyes of, men acquainted with the ſtate of 


ecu”: kingdom and the diſpoſition of the times. The pro- 
conditio 2 ſeemed ſo praQticable to the Duke of Marlborough, 


. Gui 55 Hooke's Negociations. [14] Ibid. Stuart: papets, 


[x}. Stuart Papers, paſſim. 


inrading England, as ſoon as their own country ſhould = ym 


Scots in the fteld. In Flanders there were only eighteen 


Obſervati« 
fon now appear, they were. deemed hy no means extra- 
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CH AP. that he chided the court of St. Germains, for not having D 
VII. previouſly informed him of their deſign [o]. The Queen wer 
and her miniſter, the Earl of Godolphin, were guided paig 
1708. by paſſions, that favoured the moſt ſanguine hopes of the on tl 
adherents of the excluded line. They were both ſub⸗ at th 

ject to political terror, both attached to the eventual ſuc- IT 

ceſſion of the Pretender; and there is ſcarce any reaſon Stats 

to doubt, but they would both agree, with great readi- ent: 

neſs, to any propoſals to ſecure the,reverſion of the crown regu 

of England to the ancient line IJ. Happily for the picat 
kingdom, the retreat of the French put an end tothe com! 

fears of the people, and preyented, perhaps, the horror Upp, 

of a civil war. Some miſchief, however, was effeded place 

in Britain, by this impotent attempt on the part of France, neigh 

A violent run upon the bank, threatened the ruin of pub- took 

lic credit; and though the treaſury and ſome nobleman allies 

of wealth tendered their aſſiſtance, the evil only ceaſed the ! 

with the terrors of the nation. „ Vene 
Parliament The two houſes continued fitting, during the alarm df ficier 
aiſſolved. the invaſion. But nothing important was tranſacted after nthe 
the money-bills had paſſed, for the ſervice of the ap more 


proaching campaign. On the- thirteenth of April, the Bava 
parliament was prorogued, and, two days aſter, diſſohel N gzive 
by proclamation. The meſſengers of government were tainec 
in the mean time, employed in taking into cuſtody.the lot t 
lords and gentlemen, in Scotland, who were moſt {i either 
pected of having invited the French to invade the kg none 
dom. Though all who were ſeized, were deeply or tes 
cerned in the conſpiracy againſt government, proofs cull] 
be carried home to none. The moſt of the priſoges 
Pal were, therefore, diſmiſſed upon bail. A prudent leni 
30 was even obſerved toward perſons already legally c 
victed of treaſon. In the Saliſbury, the only ſhip whid 


had fallen into the hands of the Britiſh fleet, the Lal Th 
Griffin, who had followed the late King James to Fa emp 
was taken, and received ſentence of death on a ion" oops 
outlawry. His great age induced the Queen to rep" pes 
him, from time to time, till a natural death, by ren 
venting the hand of public juſtice, put an end to his mb ther de 
fortunes and his fears. FTF borouy 
Y eee Dun es the 


[0] Stuart-papers, May, 1708. Lr] Reflections. ot 
art-papers, MS. fel ime; Me Tg neo 
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During theſe tranſactions in England, preparations CH AP. 
were made abroad, for opening, with vigour, the cam- VII. 
paign. The Duke of Marlborough, having left London 9 
on the twenty-ninth of March, arrived the next evening 4 1 
at the Hague, where he was met by Prince Eugene of . 
Savoy. Theſe two generals, having ſettled with the 

States the operations of the ſummer, repaired by differ- 

| ent roads, to Hannover, to reconcile the EleQor to the 
regulations which they had ſettled, without his commu- 

nication, with regard to the army which his Highneſs 
commanded, in the cloſe of the preceding year, on the 
Upper-Rhine: The Duke of Marlborough, having 

placed himſelf at the head of the confederates, in the 
neighbourhood of Ghent, in the end of May, the French 

took the field on that fide, with an army ſuperior to the 

allies, in point of number. They were commanded, in 

the name of the Duke of Burgundy, by the Duke de 
Vendome. Though they were poſſeſſed of ſtrength ſuf- 

cient to cope with the enemy in the field, they choſe 

rather to rely on ſtratagem and ſurpriſe, than on the 

more uncertain ſucceſs of open force. 'The EleQor of 

Bavaria, during his long government in Flanders, had 

gained an influence among the Flemings, which he re- 

tained, after the greateſt part of the country had been 

ot to the allies, in the fatal battle of Ramillies. He 

either obtained, by his intrigues, or purchaſed with the 

money of France, an abſolute promiſe from the magiſ- 

trates of the cities of Ghent, Antwerp, and Bruges, to 

open their gates ta the troops of the houſe of Bourbon. 

The extortions of the allies, of which neither Marlbo- 

rough nor his friend Cadogan had been unconcerned 
ſpeCators [Q], contributed to this projected revolt, as 

much as the intrigues of the Elector of Bavaria. 

The two armies having remained in their reſpeQive Battle of 
famps the whole month of June, a body of French Qudenerce. 
oops were received, into the city of Ghent, under the | 
*Ppearance of a ſurpriſe, on the fifth of July. Bruges 
lurrendered itſelf, the next day, in like manner, to ano- 
ther detachment of the ſame army. The Duke of Marl- 
borough, accuſed, perhaps very unjuſtly, of being privy 
{0 the treachery, from intereſted views, was incapable of 
Venting its effects. Though much inferior in force to 
the 
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C HAP. the enemy, he offered them battle; which they avdide 
VII. by paſüng the Dender in the night IX J. The oppory, 
—— nity, which the French generals now denied to the ee. 
1703. my, was ſoon offered by their own diſputes. Return 
from the Dender, they directed their march to jþ+ 
Scheld. But the Duke of Marlborough, who had been 
joined by Prince Eugene, had already paſſed that ine, 
and lay between the French and their lines. The enemy 
could no longer decline battle. Fhe Scheld, with fer. 
ral incloſures, covered their left. A morafs ran al 
their front; and, on a riſing ground on their right th 
placed their cavalry, interlined with bodies of foot Is]. 
French par- The infantry of the allies advancing acroſs the mor, 


ially de- . a Ol = 
2 3 & were received with great reſolution and ſpirit by the ene. 


| Vau 
that 
ſons, 
gove 
ing 
Vene 
ende 
beyo 
party 
| was « 
impl. 
befor 
with 
point 
my. But the Britiſh cavalry broke thoſe of the Frenc mean 
at the firſt ſhock ; while the foot intermixed with thy Bouff 
fquadrons were cut to pieces on the plain. The inſa- ever, 
try behind. the moraſs ſtood their ground for ſome tine, che r 
againſt all the efforts of the allies. To avoid, howere, 
being flanked by the Britiſh horſe, who were now vile 
rious, they nds themſelves in the incloſures on the 
banks of the Scheld. The battle, however, was by 
means deciſive. But the fears and bad conduct of tit 
French, yielded to the allies all the conſequences 91 
compleat victory. No baggage, no cannon were | 
It was the repulle of a party, rather than a general ral 
The allies expected nothing but the renewal of hati 
upon better terms the next morning. But the Freud 
retreated through five different routes in the night. Ti 
general confuſion and panic which prevailed in thi bl 
graceful and diſorderly retreat, by breaking the ip « 
the ſoldiers, difconcerted all the meaſures of the Fread 
generals for the reſt of the campaign fr]. ao 
Their re- Diſcomfited in their own minds, the French, inſet 
treat, and of retrieving the honour which they had loft, pl 


poke * themſelves deeper in diſgrace and misfortune. 
retired from Ghent under Tournay and under Ih 
They permitted Prince Eugene, whoſe reinforcemeV "a 
Germans from the Moſelle was now arrived, to ſorm ie | 
fiege of Liſle. That city, fortified with 29 


) July 6. Ls] Mew. du Marg. de Feugut 
Ir] French Writers, paſſim, | 


QUEEN ANNE. ©. 03 
Vauban, was conſidered as the key to France itſelf, on C HA pP. 
that fide, The Mareſchal de Boufflers defended in per- VII. 
ſons; with a numerous garriſon, the capital of his W 
government. The particulars of ſieges are not intereſt- 1708. 
ing at any conſiderable diſtance of time. The Duke of 
Vendeme attempted, in vain, to relieve the place, by 
endeavouring to cut off the convoys of the enemy from 
beyond the Scheld and from Oſtend. In attacking a 
party of Engliſh at Winnendal, a French detachment 
was defeated with the loſs of their cannon and all their 
implements of war. In attempting to attack the enem 
before Liſle, though joined by the Duke of Berwick 
with a great reinforcement, Vendome was twice diſap- 
pointed, after a fruitleſs cannonade. 'The city, in the 
mean time, was gallantly defended by the Mareſchal de 
Boulflers. After a ſiege of three months, it was, how- 
ever, forced to ſurrender [u]. Boufflers retired, with 
the remains of the garriſon, into the citadel, which he 
held till the eighth of December. | 
No fortified place was ever more vigorouſly attacked, Obſervati- 
none more gallantly defended, than the important town of““. 
Liſe. The beſiegers carried no part of the works with- 
out a regular and obſtinate battle; and they were ſcarce 
aſters of one place, when they were driven from ano- 
ther, and put in danger of being forced to yield the ad- 
antages, which they had gained with ſo much valour 
and blood, But the difficulties of the allies were not 
ended with the conqueſt of Lifle. They had loſt be- 
een eighteen and twenty thouſand men before the 
Pace, which had rendered their army much inferior to 
te French, They were, at the ſame time, under the 
eceſſity of repaſſing the Scheld, or to diſtribute the 
ſoops in winter-quarters in the ſmall ſpace of country 
omprehended between Liſte, Menin, and Courtray- 
0 paſs a river whoſe banks were occupied by an enem 
aferior in number was dangerous as well as difficult. 
oremain in the - neighbourhood of Liſle for the win- 
i would have been to abandon the reſt of Flanders, 
be Province of Brabant, Guelderland, and a part of 
le territories of the States, to the mercy of the French. 
Ide Duke of Mariborough, who always treated fortune 
ik ſhe had made an agreement to favour all his deſigns, 
| attempted, 
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CH A P. attempted, at once, the paſſage of the Scheld; andy 


rough 


ous charadter; had recommended himſelf to the protect. 
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VII. fucceeded without drawing a ſword [VP]. 
— — The raiſing of the fiege of Bruſſels was the firſt con 
; 1708. ſequence of Marlborough's paſſing the Scheld. The 
1 — Elector of Bavaria had fat down before that place they 
aiſles. before the allies had croſſed the river. Had his Highneh 
Ghent and jnyeſted Bruſſels when the enemy were fully employed at 
9 Liſle, the city muſt have fallen into his hands. But yp. 
on the approach of the allies he decamped with the ul. 
molt precipitation, leaving behind him all his canno, 
ammunition, and wounded, The cities which the Frend 
had recoyered through the treachery of the magiſtrate, 
were again loſt to the enemy. The retaking of Bruga 
and Plaſſendal followed immediately the paſſage of the 
Scheld. Ghent ſurrendered, after a feeble refiſtance 
about the middle of December. At the cloſe of a can: 
paign, where every motion of the French was market 
with ſome loſs or ſome error, the Duke of Vendint 
went to Verſailles. He durſt not paſs through Par, WM 

dreading the conſequences of the public hatred which ls {WiW"torn 

conduct had raiſed. Irritated by his cold reception a er th 

court, he retired to one of his eſtates ; being the fi ſandii 

Mareſchal of France whom Marlborough's ſucceſ hier 0 
Corrupt The glory acquired by the Duke of Marlborough, i 
* recovering the towns which their reſpective magiltnts 

ar lbo- 


had betrayed to France, was much tarniſhed by his om 
avarice; a vice to which, of all others, he was moſt {ub 
ject. When, in conſequence of the battle of Ramilli 
the greateſt part of Flanders was reduced by the alli 
the chief management of the conquered country fell in 
the hands of general Cadogan, who ſucceeded Mr. Step 
ney as ambaſſador from England to the States of Hu. 
land [w]. Cadogan, a man of a profligate and avaii 


on and friendſhip of the Duke of Marlborough, by a 
ing him the largeſt proportion of the contributions, wh! 
he had privately raiſed from the magiſtrates of Ghei, 


0 


under the promiſe of his own and the Duke's protedud. 
Mariborough, who had received, at that * 


Original papers. 
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thouſand piſtoles in ſpecie, was fo well pleaſed with C HAP. 
the magiſtracy, that, at their requeſt, he reverſed, by VII. 


his own authority, the regulation for the government. 
hich had been ſigned by himſelf and the deputies of the 1708. 
dates of Holland, on the ſixth of October, 1706. 

Theſe regulations, it ſeems, interfered with the perqui- 

(tes of thoſe who had been ſo liberal to himſelf. Their 
eratitude and his protection continued. The magiſtrates 
rilaged the people, and the Duke and Cadogan received 

their proportion of the ſpoil [x]. $4 | 


ed the worſt opinion of the patrons of perſons ſo unjuſt Cadogan. 
and profligate. They believed, though probably with- 
out foundation, that Marlborough and Cadogan were 
privy to the meaſure of betraying Ghent and Bruges to 
the French from intereſted views of their own [Y]. The 
condu& of theſe generals, after retaking the two cities, 


* calculated to juſtify ſuſpicions of the worſt kind. 


Though they knew perfectly the treaſon, and were fully 
nformed concerning the traitors, they not only procured 
for them a general pardon, but continued them, notwith- 
ſtanding the murmurs of an oppreſſed people, in their for- 
mer offices and authority [Zz J. A favour ſo great was not 
vithout an immediate and ſuitable reward. Two hun- 
red thouſand guelders are ſaid to have fallen to the ſhare 
it Marlborough [a]. Cadogan, the intermediate agent 
in this lucrative tranſaction, received ten thouſand piſ- 
toles. A magiſtracy ſo generous deſerved to be ſupport- 
ed, They were, therefore, permitted to remain in their 
departments during the war, though they were known to 
be in correſpondence as well as friendſhip with France; 


The people, thus oppreſſed by their magiſtrates, form- and General | 


| and though, according to the cuſtoms and privileges of 

f Hd be country, they ought to have been changed every 

wart ear [B]. . 

rotellt la Germany nothing of importance happened during Campaiga 
by . the campaign. The EleQors of Bavaria and Hannover, on or Oh 
which vo were oppoſed to one another, on the Upper-Rhine, And in St. 
Ghem, ere rendered incapable of performing any thing, either voy. 

decor octhy of themſelves, or of conſequence to their reſpec- 

od, u allies. The campaign was ſpent in fortifying their 2 
houſand | | lines, 


b MS. Memorial to Queen Anne Original pap! 
* en. R ginal papers. 
bl Ibid, [z] Ibid. I] Ibid. s] Ibid. * 
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CHAP. lines, as neither was in any condition to act with effeg 


VII. 


1708. 


— ◻＋ . tachments ſent to Flanders. The why » of the enin 
were deſtitute of every thing neceſſary for war [o]. 01 


Affairs of 
Spain. 


war, the allies were leaſt ſucceſsful. The houſe of Bour 


talonia, under the Duke of Orleans, and the Duke 


of the Catalonians. The ſummer paſſed in a ſtate of ab- 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


in the field. The French army was weakened by de. 


the ſide of Italy, where much was expected, nothing de 
ciſive was performed. The Duke of Savoy had may 
great preparations in the winter; but it was late in the 
ſummer before he took the field. Beſides his nate 
troops, he had twenty-two thouſand men in his army, i 
the pay of Great Britain and the States. That Prince ha 
formed great and extenſive projects. He deſigned to pi 
through the territories of the Swiſs, to join the tro iſ 
the empire in Alſace, and to penetrate into France 91 
that ſide. He was oppoſed by the Mareſchal de Villa, 
But, notwithſtanding the vigilance of that officer, the 
Duke found means, by making himſelf maſter of Exile 
La Perouſe, and Feneſtrelles, to open a paſlage int 


France, while he ſecured his own dominions againſt fi. 


ture invaſions from that kingdom [D]. | 


In Spain, which had been the principal object of th 
bon had three armies in the field; two on the ſide of (. 


Noailles; and the third in Eſtramadura, commanded by 
the Marquis de Bay. Though Charles the Third had ua 
a force ſufficient to face the Duke of Orleans in the held 
the latter was prevented from making any deciſive pr 
greſs by the unprovided condition of his army. I 
however, took Tortoſa, on the eleventh of July. Dems; 
and Alicant, in the kingdom of Valencia, fell into the 
hands of the French before the end of the campaign. Tit 
Duke de Noailles, oppoſed by the Prince of Darmflad, 
performed nothing of importance, except providing is 
troops with proviſions during the campaign at the expene 


ſolute inactivity on the ſide of Portugal. The French 
though ſuperior in numbers, attempted nothing. by 
though the generals on neither ſide gained r credit b 
their conduct in the field, they deſerved praiſe for the! 


wiſdom and humanity. In imitation of the ancient 4 
6 | mal 


le] Hannover-papers, 1700. [p] Hiſt. d Anglern 
tom. ii. ER | 


mans, 


lon the 


either 
cattle; 
ſderec 


Wetwet 


The 
derabl, 


Us 


mans, they entered into a convention, that the labourers CH AP. 
on their reſpective frontiers ſhould not be diſturbed, by VII. 
either ſide, in cultivating the ſoil {z] Or in feeding their — ae 4 


1 cattle; and, that the war, for the future, ſhould be con- 1708. 
* ſdered as ſubſiſting only between regular armies, and not 
de between the peaſantry of the two kingdoms {F]. 


The operations of the fleet were attended with conſi- Sardinia and 
gerable ſucceſs in the preſent year. Admiral Leake hay. Minorca re- 
ing carried to Barcelona the Princeſs of Wolfembuttle, — 
whom Charles the Third had eſpouſed, directed his 
ourſe from thence to Cagliari, the capital of Sardinia. 
he whole iſland fell into his hands without drawing a 
word, When the Engliſh fleet appeared, the monks, 


on 

in, ined by the cardinal. Grimani, ran in bodies to the 
the treets and public places, holding the .crucifix in their 
les ands. They aſſured the inhabitants, who flocked around 


em, that God had made uſe of Heretics to give them 
better maſter.  'They made ſuch an impreſſion on the 
opulace, that the Viceroy, the Marquis of Jamaica, 
s forced to accept ſuch terms as Leake condeſcended 


Outs grant. The fleet commanded by the ſame admiral 
Can lded to this important conqueſt the reduction of Mi- 
e (4 ec. The iſland itſelf was leſs conſiderable in itſelf 
d by ban Sardinia 3 but more valuable to the Britiſh nation, 
{mt account of the excellent harbour of Port-Mahon. The 
field, rench and Spaniards loſt their courage with their good 
pro une. The forts which defended Port-Mahon, though 
He, "vided with every neceſſary for ſuſtaining a ſiege, made 
Jens ce any ſhew of defence. After an irregular ſiege of a 
o the RE” days, ſome Britiſh ſoldiers, without any orders, 
. The uched into their lines. The enemy, ſtruck with con- 
tach nation at their ſudden approach, ſurrendered the place 
ng 15 on terms [G]. FLEE 6 
pence While the maritime powers were employed in the re- afairs of 
of ab- dion of the Italian iſlands under the government of the Italy. 


ule of Auſtria, the Emperor alarmed the princes and 
publics of Italy by the renewal of antiquated claims on 


dit M er dominions. He publiſhed a manifeſto, wherein he 

r thel Clared, that he was reſolved to purſue the rights o ß 
nt Ro- e Imperial crown, againſt ſuch States as could not ex- 

mal f | hibit 

gletem, e! Hiſt. de portugal | Hiſt. d Eſpag 

7 9 gal, 1708. r] Hiſt, d'Eſpagne, tom. 

le] Hiſt. of Europe, 1708. 12 * 
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CH A P. hibit authentic proofs, that their titles to their territotie 


VII. 


nn conſequence of his declaration, he ordered the Due 


1708, 


Death of the 


Prince of 
Denmark. 


Philip the Fifth, was forced to promiſe to acknowledge 
Charles the Third as lawful King of Spain, to prevent 


vailed, except where it was diſturbed by conteſted elec 


Naum 
n 

1 * 
1 r 
ES 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
were derived from the unanimous conſent of the empire, 


of Parma to pay homage for his dominions within ff. 
teen days, under the pain of confiſcation, Theſe obſo- 
lete and preſcribed claims ſpread a general conſternation, 
The Republics of Venice and Genoa, the Dukes of Mo. 
dena, Savoy, and Tuſcany, were all intereſted in the 
Emperor's demands. The houſe of Bourbon entertainel 
hopes of forming a confederacy in Italy againſt a prince 
ſo unjuſt and unreaſonable. But their expeQations were 
quaſhed by the reduction of the iſlands in the Mediter- 
ranean, a circumſtance that enabled the maritime powen 
to awe the Italian States with their fleets. But the an- 
madverſion with which Joſeph threatened other power 
he actually put in execution againſt the Pope. That 


Pontiff, who had hitherto adhered to the intereſts d 


Rome itſelf from being a ſecond time ſacked by the Ins! 
perialiſts [H]. eee 1 nt e rl 

During theſe tranſactions abroad, the nation, in ther 
attention to the events of war, ſeemed to loſe their-f 
mer animoſities and fears. A general tranquillity piv 


tions for the new parliament. But the joy which ths 
Queen derived from the great ſucceſs of her arms, ws 
damped by the death of her huſband the Prince of Des 
mark. Having languiſhed for ſome months, he expired 
on the twenty-eighth of October. The very defeds of 
his character had recommended this Prince to the affec- 
tion of the people. He had ſcarce any talent for buſinely 
and he was deſtitute of ambition. Having no paliol 
for influence or power, he never entered into the inis 
of parties. The Whigs reſpected him, as he never 1. 
terfered with their own views. He loved the Tolles ® 
they had been the chief inſtruments in procuring io him 
an eventual penſion, in caſe he had ſurvived the Q*% 
Mild and humane in his diſpoſition, he poſſeſſed the 3 
of thoſe virtues, which are as common as they are 10 


[nu] Hiſt. of Europe, 1508. Hiſt. d'Angleterre, tom. } 
Burnet, vol. iv. 1 
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able in private life. But he was ſo unfit for a public ſta- C H AP. 
tion, that his elevation proved to him a. misfortune, as it VII. 
expoſed bis weakneſs to the world. He was, upon tgñg e 
whole, what the huſband of a Queen of England ought 1708. 
do have been: a man of two feeble parts to be trouble- 
ſome, and too indolent to interfere in meaſures which he 
could not guide. The Queen, who had exhibited every 
mark of conjugal affe ion during his illneſs, ſeemed in- 
conſolable at his death. She removed immediately from 
Kenſington where he expired, to the palace of St James's, 
and ſhut herſelf up for ſeveral months, with all the ſymp- 
toms of an unfeigned grief [1], 5 

The great ſucceſs of the campaign, confirmed the New parlia- 
influence which Marlborough and Godolphin had ac- ment. 
quired, by the expulſion of Harley from the cabinet. 
hey found means, at the ſame time, to reconcile the 

higs to their meaſures, by dividing with their leaders 
he power and emoluments@f government. The weight 
f the crown being thrown into the ſcale of that party, 
hey carried moſt of the conteſted elections againſt the 
Tories. This ſecured a majority not to be controuled, 
n the houſe of commons. The new parliament having 
tet on the ſixteenth of November, the ſeſſion was open- 
d by-commiſſion. The ſuperiority which the court, 
ow conſiſting . entirely of Whigs, had acquired, pres 
Juded oppoſition, as it could not be attended with any 
cceſs. Sir Richard Onſlow, recommended by the ad- 
rents of the crown, was unanimouſly choſen ſpeaker. 
ithe prevailing party were bent on continuing the war, 
Ipplies were granted, not only with liberality, but even 
Ithout reſerve. Seven millions were voted for the ſer- 
uſineby ce of the campaign. In concert with the States, who 

paliol d agreed to an augmentation of their own troops, ten 
orig Wouſand men were added to the eſtabliſhment of the pre- 
evel 1 ding year [x]. All was harmony in the houſe of com- 
ou ons, if the ſullen ſilence, which frequently proceeds 

jor J om political deſpair, can be conſtrued into unanimity. 
e Que 4 One cauſe of the adherence of the Whigs to the mea- Whigs pre- 
the „ es of government, in every queſtion, became apparent moted. 
re 1 7 after the meeting of parliament. The Earl of Pem- 
. Nor. I. B b broke, 


er 00 17] Hit GAngleterre, tom. ii, Hiſt. of Europe, 1708. 
* vel. v. IX] Journals, paſſim. . 
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tions. 


CH A P. broke, who had ſufficiently concealed his attachment þ 
the late King James [L], to be deemed a firm friend 9 
LA— the Revolution, was raiſed to the office of lord- admin. 
now vacant, by the Death of the Prince of Denmark, 
Though his lordſhip had executed the duties of that f 
tion, with conſiderable applauſe, in the end of the lf 
reign, he owed his elevation, at preſent, more to the 
places which he had to reſign, than to his own merit, 
Being, at once, lord-preſident of the council and lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, his reſignation furniſhed the mini, 
ter with two places of importance to ſecure the Whig, 
by gratifying their leaders. The Lord Somers, why 
had been out of employment ever ſince he had been de 


VII. 


1708. 


the head of the council. The Earl of Wharton, a mu 


from any principle, was declared in council lord-liete 


ty [M]. 
Debates on 
Scotiſh elec» 


Lord Haddo and the Lord Johnſton, having been retui 


Dec. 1708. lu] Dec. 6, 1708. 
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prived of the great-ſeal by King William, was raiſed u 
of profligate abilities, a Whig from faction more thu 


nant of Ireland; and an addition was made to the lit 
of privy counſellors, to gratify others of the ſame pat 


Theſe judicious promotions contributed to continit 
that unanimity in parliament, which rendered the tr: 
actions of the ſeſſion, in a great meaſure, unimporta 
Some debates, concerning Scotiſh elections, for dil 
houſes, raiſed the attention of many, from the flillad 
which prevailed in public affairs. Two ſons of peers, ti 


ed to ſerve for two counties in Scotland, a petition aguil 
their right of being elected, was preſented to the ho 
of commons. Proofs were produced, that the eldeſt il 
of the nobility had been unitormly rejected by the Scat 
parliament, and a vote was paſſed for vacating the ſl 
of the two lords [x]. Great debates aroſe in the 
of peers, upon a petition againſt an undue return of t 
repreſentative of the Scotiſh peerage, in the Britiſh pi 
hament. The Duke of Queenſberry, who, for hi ſ 
vices in accompliſhing the Union, had been creal 
peer of Great Britain, under the title of Duke of Dont 
having voted in the eleCtion of Scotiſh peers, was accu 
of having aſſumed the right of two votes, in his " 


} 


[L] Stuart-papers, paſſim. | [4] Gazettes, Nor. 
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hn; a cireumſtance inconſiſtent with the privilege of peers, C H A P- 
who are all deemed equals. Upon. a diviſion of the houſe, bn "Wh 
the matter was determined againſt the Duke of Queenſ- — 
berry, thongh he was ſupported by the whole weight of 1708. 
government [0]. . 1 5 5 
Another matter of importance with regard to Scotland, 1709- 
raiſed the attention and employed the debates of the two vo Bl 
houſes. of parliament. Upon the attempt of an invaſion tended to 
from France, in the preceding year, ſeveral peers and Scotland. 
gentlemen of rank were ſeized, by the procurement of 
the Scotiſh lords in the miniſtry, and were brought pri- 
foners to London. Though all were ſuſpected of main- 
taining a correſpondence with the invaders, and many 
ſed oY were actually guilty, proof could be carried home to 
4 Mil none. They were, therefore, diſmiſſed. But the diſ- 
> than grace and expence which they incurred upon bare pre- 
lieute. e ſumptions, had induced mankind in general to conclude, 
he M that they had been treated with unjuſt ſeverity. This 
Ne pats circumſtance, together with a diſpute between the 
court of juſticiary and the Queen's advocate in Scot- 
ont land, concerning the trial of ſome Jacobites in that king- 
ett dom, induced the lords to introduce a bill for extending 
portal the laws of treaſon already eſtablifhed in England, to the 
vr bo whole kingdom of Great Britain. The trials in matters 
ſtint treaſon being leſs. ſevere in Scotland than in England, 
een the whole repreſentative of the former oppoſed the bill in 
1 retu boch houſes. It was, however, paſſed into a law. The 
n in commons, to gratify the Scots, in ſome degree, made an 
he bag mendment, which directed, that all perſons indicted for 
delt u igh treaſon or mifprifion of treaſon, ſhould have not on- 
e dc copy of their indictment, but a liſt of all the witneſſ- 
the es to be produced, and of the jurors tmmpanelled, with 
the ba deir profeſſions and places of abode, delivered to them 
urn en days before the trial, and in the preſence of two wit- 0 
ritiſh f eiles. This ſalutary clauſe was defeated, for the time, 
or his e a proviſo of the lords, that it ſhould not take place till 
created be death of the Pretender 3 [es 5 
of De The debates concerning the laws of treafon, contributed An 20 of | 
ras acc convince the Earl of Godolphin of the convenience “78. 
s own f df an ample act of grace. He knew that he himſelf, 

um his correſpondence with the court of St. Germains, 
B b 2 was 
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C H A P. was obnoxious, upon a diſcovery, to the law. He wasnd 

VII. ignorant that he had many enemies who ſuſpected him of 

. rreaſonable practices, and fome who were actually poſſeſſ. 

1709. ed of proofs fufficient to ruin his reputation, if not to en 

danger his head. The Marquis of Annandale, it is faid, 

either by accident or art, had poſſeſſed himſelf. of an oll. 

ginal letter of the lord-treaſurer to the. court of St. Ger. 

mains. In the beginning of the preſent ſeſſion, the Mar- 

quis had petitioned againſt the undue election of one af 

the peers for Scotland; and, by inſinuating that he vn 

privy to Godolphin's ſecret attachment to the excluded 

family, he obtained the weight of government and gain- 

ed a feat in the houſe of peers. The Earl of Wharton, 

perceiving the unexpected ſucceſs of Annandale, treated 

with that*nobleman for the uſe of his valuable manuſcrip, printe 

He obtained the letter, and was inſtantly: declared loc | Mons 

lieutenant of Ireland. The miſchievous Wharton .] ny {e 

at no pains to keep the ſecret. The whole junto derived WAS A 

benefit from the diſcovery. Pembroke, Somers, Dorſet, WWprecia 

and their retainers, demanded offices and were gratifed. Wit mu 

But ſtill Godolphin was in danger, till the act of grace putati 

paſſed, in the beginning of the preſent year. The bill ſeem- 

ed calculated chiefly for the lord-treafurer himſelf. Fes 

things were pardoned except all-correſpondence with tht 

court of St. Germains. Wharton, who hoped to derive 

ſtill greater advantages from the letter, which be is fd 

to have either purchaſed or obtained from the Marqus| 

of Annandale, was completely outwitted by the Earl 

Godolphin. The latter, by aſſuring him that the matt- 

rial buſineſs of the ſe ſſion was over, had induced b 

lordſhip to repair to his goverpment of Ireland. But ile 

firſt intelligence he rereiveſ At Dublin was, that the m. 

niſter had eſcaped from his hands under the fandtion e 

| an aCt of grace. #085; | ERS. 

Proceedings The Duke of Mar] rough „to whom the ad of-grate 
of Farlia- was as convenient as tothe Earl of Godolphin, had am 

— in London in the end of February [.J. That noble- 

man, notwithſtanding the addition made to his reputam gonvey 

by a very ſucceſsful campaign, had many &pemies'1l 1 t oppe 

liament, who were ready to ſeize any opportunity; eie be Qu 


preſented by fortune, or offered by his own 'cendu0) 4 er yea 


ſq] Feb. 25. O. 3. 


QUEEN ANNE. 
attack his character and to ruin his power. The Tories, CH AP. 


in particular, had joined a perſonal quarrel againſt Marl- 
borough, to the uſual violence of, men excluded from the 
poſſeſſion of influence and office. They were furniſhed 
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170 


. | , | 8 
d, by the Duke himſelf with a.circumſtance ſuitable to their 
. WY defires. Cardonnel, Marlborough's ſecretary, in writing 


fs 
> buted the whole honour. of the affair to.General Cadogan, 
of the favourite of his maſter, who had not the leaſt ſhare in 


the action. General Webb, to whoſe activity and cou- 


led rage the victory was principally aſcribed, was not even 
in- named in the letter. CardonnePs account was made pub- 
on, lc. Webb was enraged. He quitted the army, and re- 
ted turned to London. His own account of the action was 
ipt, printed. The Tories abhetted him in the houſe. of com- 
l: mons; and a vote of thanks was paſſed, not without ma- 


y ſevere and perſonal refleQtions on Marlborough, who 
was accuſed of making uſe of unjuſtifiable means to de- 


cet, preciate the merit of a deſerving officer. Webb himſelf, 
fied. it muſt. be confeſſed, was 2: great enemy to his own re- 


to the Queen a detail of the battle of Winnendal, attri- 


9. 


rice A putation, by appearing too-ſenſihle: of the importance of 

dem- the-ſervice {R], . | 

Fer Though the conteſt between patties aſcended not to The two 

h the BP" degree of violence in the preſent ſeſſion, the flame houſes urge 


. . 1 7 the EE 
o diſcord, which ſoon after aroſe. to an extraordinary to 4 


eight, began already to appear in the debates of both marriage. 
ade houſes, In one ſingular addreſs to the throne, an 
af lun! unanimity appeared. The Queen, as head of 
mur. de church, had ordered; on the thirteenth of January, 
d bi at the form of prayer, for iſſue of her body to ſucceed 
wt the er in the throne, ſhould be diſcontinued after the eighth 
16 m. the next March, the anniverſary. of her acceſſion to the 
un eden. Mr. Watſon, fon to the Lord Rockingham, 


Wy, that an addreſs ſhould be prefented to her Ma- 


4 ſecond marriage. Though the motion ſeemed to 
e) a degree of ridicule, it paſſed the commons, with- 
in pn oppoſition, and received the concurrence of the lords. 
, ethe e Queen herſelf, conſidering her conſtitution, and even 
aud, W 1<ars, could ſcarce look upon the addreſs in any ſe- 

ame Si B b 3 rious 


La] Kane's Memoirs. 


oed, in the houſe of commons, on the twenty-fafth of 


fly, to moderate her grief, and to entertain thoughts 


21. £ 
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CH AP. rious light. Her anſwer, however, was full of pro riety 
VII. She faid, that the proviſion which ſhe had made 8 te 
> Proteſtant ſucceſſion, would always be a proof of her 
1709. wiſhes for the happineſs of the kingdom. But that the 
ſubject of their addreſs was of ſuch a nature, thit ſhe 
was perſuaded they did not expect a particular anſwer [8]. 
Capital of The commons had, with great alacr ity and unanimity, 
(90 2049 | voted the ſupplies. But the funds, upon which they 
+= could be charged, were not ſo eaſily found. The mini{- 
try, at length, fell upon an expedient which anſwered | 
their neceſſities. They propoſed to double the capi 
of the bank, and to prolong to one and twenty years is 
time, which was otherwiſe to have expired on the firſt of 
Auguſt 1711. The terms obtained by government fr 
theſe advantages, were four hundred thouſand pounds, a 
ſix per cent. and the circulation of two millions four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds in exchequer-bills. - Books were 
accordingly opened for ſubſcriptions. So eager were the 
people for employing their money on ſuch advantageous 
terms, that in leſs than four hours the whole ſum was ſub- 
ſcribed. Though the rapidity with which the ſubſcrip- 
tion was filled, was rather a proof of the neceſſities d 
government than of the wealth of the people, the facility epene 
with which ſuch a great ſum was raiſed, was calculated les, a 
to give a high opinion of the flouriſhing ſtate of the king: ndert; 

dom to foreigners; They perceived, with a degree of lies, 
aſtoniſhment; that after ſuch great exertions, in a'war of ennſi 
many years, the nation ſeemed to be ſo far from being er- Villia 
hauſted, that more than the whole annual revenue of us f frſt 
deemed powerful on the continent, was raiſed in a r be aut 
hours in this iſland [r]. "Theſe were the moſt materul lich 
tranſaQions of this ſeſſion of parliament, which w te. bis! 
minated by a prorogation, on the twenty-firſt of Aptil ſo]. bree ſe 

Propoſals of During meaſures, calculated for the vigorous proſect- ce. 

peare made tion of the war, ſerious propoſals for re-eſtabliſhing ti Jory, 
57 France. R eng 5 ; 3, 4 . The en h 
| public tranquillity were made by the French King. 1 * 

- rout at Oudenard, the taking of Liſle, a famine in bs 0grati 
kingdom, the conſequent deficiency in the revenue; th oye of 

general diſcontents of the people, and the conteſts be be, b 

; . f ; a „ Fs + tweet re co 

3 Us, be 


/ by 


Ls] Journals. [T] Hiſt. of Europe, 1709. bunt 
We 19 ja. = oe. N 


tween his ſervants, forced Lewis the Fourteenth to offer CH A P. 
terms of peace, at once ſuitable to the melancholy fitu- VII. 
ation of his own affairs, and proportionable to the ſu ——v— 
ceſs of the allies. The envoy of Holſtein Gottorp, firſt 1709. 
{,unded the States-general on the ſubject. The preſi- 


| dent Rouille was ſent in the beginning of the year to 
n Antwerp, where he had ſeveral conferences with the 
f [deputies Buys and Vander Duſſen. He proceeded ſoon 
1 aſter to the Hague. The States, Cautious of making 
ei ay advances in an affair of ſuch importance, without 
tal the participation of the allies, ſent expreſſes to the courts 


of Vienna and Great Britain. The Prince of Savoy and 

the Duke of Marlborough, who had managed, with 

ſuch aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, the war, were fully empowered, 

by their reſpective ſovereigns, to treat with the miniſter 

of France, and to ſettle the terms of peace. They ar- 

cived, for that purpoſe, at the Hague, in the beginning 

of the month of April [w]. _ | | 
The Duke of Marlborough and Heinſius, the penſio- Marlbo- 


rary of Holland, in the ſtricteſt intimacy with Prince rough, He- 
inſi us, and 


crip- ogene, formed a kind of triumvirate, on whom the Eugene, the 
es of erand confederacy, and conſequently the fate of Europe arbiters of 
di epended. The two generals having gained ſo many bat- ak 
lated les, and ſucceeded in all their arduous and important 

king: ndertakings, had acquired as much influence with the 

ee Allies, as they had excited of terror among their enemies. 


Heinſius had been the depoſitary of the ſecrets of King 
Viliam. He had been raiſed by that Prince to the place 


18 el 

185 it firſt miniſter, and had the good fortune to preſerve 
2 er be authority which he had received, by being the chain 
ateril rhich united the States with the grand confederacy formed 


y his late patron againſt the houſe of Bourbon. All the 
iree ſeemed to have a perſonal intereſt in oppoſing the 


roſect- Wee The Duke of Marlborough, beſides the thriſt of 
no ee, which was probably common to him with other 
- The en, had an opportunity, by a continuance of the war, 
e in bs WR sratify a paſſion ſtill more predominant in his mind, the 


we of money. Prince Eugene, being a ſoldier of for- 
ls be ne, had no buſineſs with tranquillity, in which generals 
"weed ſe commonly laid aſide to ruſt with their ſwords. Hein- 

| z, beſides the dread of loſing his importance at home, 


B b4 * 
[w] M. de Torcy, tom. i, 
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by breaking the line which connected him with foreign ed be 
powers, was abſolutely under the dominion of Marlhg, State 


- rough, whoſe addreſs in the cabinet was ſtill more irre, ills, 


1709. ſiſtible, than his conduct in the field. | Fred 
The French The court of France, with their uſual refine 

form hopes : . CH ua Iennement, that 

on the cha- hoped to derive advantage towards the neceſſary peace augn 

racters of from thoſe very paſſions and reaſons, which ſeemed in th 

Marlbo- | x oh 0 | to [ 

rough ang fender Marlborough and Heinſius invariably attached 9 affair 

Heinſius. war. They were no ſtrangers to the true ſtate of the fi. Iarl. 

They built much upon the prudence of the latter, an agree 

the character of patriotiſm which he had already acquir. i forme 

ed. They knew that Marlborough, while he poſſeſſel ferenc 

ſuch credit and authority abroad, was ſecretly undermined N reve 

by his enemies at home. They were told, that a great Franc 

part of the Britiſh nation were offended at ſeeing the peror 

power, influence, and emoluments of government, ſo log that t. 

divided between the Duke, the Earl of Godolphin, and with t. 

their friends. That the mind of the Queen, by the f. e an 

cret artifices of a latent faction, was greatly alienated MWP/arlb 

from the intereſt of her general, and uneaſy at the u. er th 

controuled power of her treaſurer. They were aſſured, elief, 

that the influence of the firſt was already in a tottering muſe 

condition. They ſappoſed that his prudence would ſug-: The 

geſt to him to provide for. the worſt ; and, therefore, er ſoy 

rhey derived hopes, from his known love of money, thit ntiny 

he would be glad to receive a reward from France, it { Mat 

proportion to his merit in delivering her from the calam- outet 

ties of a war, which thregtened her with apparent min ih va 

The authority of Heinſius was by no means on the me e reate 

precarious footing with that of Marlborough. But the e babit⸗ 

French ſuppoſed that, direQing chiefly his attention 0 d dec 

the intereſt of his country, he would ſeize with ard Fran 

the very adyantageous conditions which were to be offe- he ſpr 

ed by Lewis the Fourteenth, for extinguiſhing 2 v4 et the 

But they the burden of which lay ſo heavy on the republic [x]. | the e 

are deceiv- The French, however, found themſelves deceived i lation, 


the hopes which they had formed upon the condition d Bent: zrs 
Marlborough, and the character of Heinſius. Thoug! dien u 
neither of theſe two great men durſt avowedly ſhew thelf Ie wret 
want of inclination for peace, they were provided vil Wi" the 
expedients, by breaking off the conferences, to contin d mea 
the war. The whole buſineſs had been hitherto maße 


x] M. de Torcy. tom. i. 7] A 
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ed between Buys and Vander Duſſen, the deputies of the CH A P: 1 

States, on the part of the allies, and the preſident Rou- VII. ll 

lle, in the name of the French King, The terms of- 3 1's 

fered by France were to the laſt degree humiliating to 170 Tf 

that monarch. But in proportion as the French miniſter 10 

augmented his conceſſions, theſe haughty republicans role | 

in their demands, in the name of their allies. While 

affairs were in this unpromiſing condition, the Duke of 

W1\arlborough, whoſe opinion of his own ſituation at home 

agreed not, perhaps, with the hopes the French had 

| formed on that ſubject, put, at once, a ſtop to the con- 

ſerences. He informed the States, that he had orders to 

prevent all further advances towards a treaty, ſhould 

France refuſe to extend her offers in favour of the Em- 

jeror and Great Britain [Y]. Prince Eugene inſiſted, 

that the entire ceſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy, together 

vith the re- eſtabliſnment of the treaty of Munſter, ſhould 

e an indiſpenſable preliminary to the projected treaty [Z]. 

Marlborough, at the ſame time, had the addreſs to ren- 

ber the ſincerity of France ſuſpected, by encouraging a 

xlief, that the ſole buſineſs of Rouille in Holland was to 

muſe and deceive the allies [A]. AE 

The ftate of France, and the conſequent behaviour of Diſtreſs of 

er ſovereign, form together irrefiſtible proofs, that the France. 

ntinvation of hoſtilities proceeded more from the views 

| Marlborough, than from the inſincerity of Lewis the 

ourteenth, The dominions of France were. afflicted 

nth various and dreadful calamities. A deſperate famine 

freatened to extend the waſte already made among the 

habitants by the ſword. An exceſſive hard froſt, that 

ad been ſeverely felt throughout Europe, was ſucceeded 

I France by a fudden thaw, that deſtroyed all the grain. 

be ſpring came on, but the weather continued ſevere. 

ot the leaſt promiſe of maturity was made by the fruits 

the earth. Nothing was ſeen within but miſery, de- 

lation, and diſtreſs, A powerful enemy hovered on the 

ontiers, with victorious armies. The complaints of the 

on were equal to their misfortunes, Intelligence of 

e wretched ſtate of the French was carried to the allies; 

0 the report augmented their confidence. The ways 

d means for raiſing new funds for proſecuting a diſaſ- 
trous 


So Re 


5 M. de Torcy, tom, i, [z] Ibid. [a] Ibid. 
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VII. 


——— paigns, ſuggeſted nothing but deſpair concerning the fy. 


1709. 


Melancholy 


fituation of 
the French 
court. 


FE. xtraordi- 


| graces and misfortunes of France, The confederates, b 


mid and weak. The campaign was upon the point d 
being opened on the ſide of Flanders. A diſpirited amy, 


end, upon the moſt humiliating terms, to a war that ei 


That miniſter, arriving at the Hague on the ſixth e 


nary terms val of the Duke of Marlborough. That general had fall 


HI STORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
trous war, had not only declined, but were almoſt yz. 
niſhed. The repeated misfortunes, in preceding cam. 


ture. Every quarter of Europe was filled with the dif. 


making themſelves maſters of Liſle, threatened to pene. 
trate inte the heart of the French dominions. A Prince, 
who had carried his arms, a few years before, to the | 
banks of the Danube, the Tagus, and the Po, was now 
forced to examine whether he could remain in ſafety a 
Verſailles. His people heard already, in their imagine 
tions, the victors thundering at the gates of Paris. The 
troops without pay, without clothes, without proviſion, 
led by generals who had loft all authority, by repeated 
errors, and conſequent misfortunes; and an enemy elite 
by conqueſt, firſt preſcribing terms and then rejeQing 
them, when adopted by the vanquiſhed. - 
Neither Lewis nor his ſervants were poſſeſſed of thoſe 
daring abilities, which ſupply the abſence of force witha 
indignant pride. When the relation of the laſt conſe 
rence between Rouille and the deputies of the States v 
read in council at Verſailles, the French miniſtry reſigr- 
ed themſelves to puſillanimity and fear. Inſtead of i. 
ſuming courage from deſpair, they yielded to all the me- 
lancholy refleQions, which misfortunes ſuggeſt to the t- 


ſcarce provided with the neceſſaries of war, only lay bt 
tween a powerful and well-conduQed enemy and the a · 
pital. They broke up without coming to any reſo 
tion [B]. The Marquis de Torcy, ſecretary for fore 
affairs, offered to the King his ſervices, as the laſt rel 
Lewis, with an enthuſiaſm ſuitable to deſpair, accepted 
his offer. He ſent him to Holland with powers to put i 


threatened the deſtruction of the French monatd/: 


May [I, entered into various conferences with the per 
fionary and the deputies of the States. 3 
Nothing, however, could be determined till the a1 


to England to fruſtrate ſome ſecret attacks made e 
; e 


[s] M. de Torcy, tom. i. (c] N. 


QUEEN ANNE, 
enemies againſt his 
Hague, on the ſeventh of May, accompanied by the Viſ- 


Cates, and joint pleni potentiary from Great Britain, for 
{creating concerning the terms of peace. After many 
| -vitleſs conferences, it appeared that the allies were not 
ſincere in their avowed declarations of wiſhing to put an 
end to the war. France agreed to yield the whole Spa- 
niſh monarchy to the houſe of Auſtria, without any equi- 
valent. To cede her ee on the empire, upon the 
Upper Rhine. To give Furnes, Y pres, Morin, Tour- 
nay, Liſle, Conde, and Mabeuge for a barrier to Hol- 
land, To acknowledge the EleQor of Brandenburgh, 
25 King of Pruſſia; the Duke of Hannover, as ninth 
elector of the empire. To own the title of Queen Anne 
to the Britiſh throne. To remove the Pretender from 
the dominions of France. To recogniſe the ſucceſſion of 
the throne of Great Britain in the Proteſtant line. 
jeſtore every thing to the Duke of Savoy; and to agree 
jo the cefſions made to the King of Portugal, by his treaty 
th the allies EJ. : 825 


the Dutch, who were elevated beyond meaſure, at 
aring the management of a treaty, which reduced the 
rench nation ſo low, prevented the concluſion of a 
eace, as honourable to the allies, as it was humiliating 
0 the houſe of Bourbon. Though the entire ceſſion of 
be Spaniſh monarchy, or what was virtually the ſame; 
be withdrawing all the aid of France from Philip the 
ith, was the whole object of the war, they broke off 
ie conferences, by demanding terms nugatory in them- 
ves, as they could not be executed by the French King, 
ihe utmoſt that he could promiſe, was to leave the 
ng of Spain to the protection of ſuch as ſhould adhere 
that prince of his own ſubjects. But he was not per- 


— the ſtrongeſt towns in his dominions, as 
ages for the entire evacuation of the Spaniſh domini- 


5 by his grandſon. The Marquis de Torcy, who 
new the deplorable ſtate of France, went beyond his 
5 | powers, 


. 


d _ ' . . "i . 
J N. de Tarcy, tom. ij. lr] Printed preliminaries. 


ower [DJ. He returned to the CHAP. 
VII. 
count T ownſhend, as ambaſſador extraordinary to the- 


To. 


The obſtinacy of the two generals, and the haughtineſs rejeted by 
the allies, 


ited to form the moſt diſtant hopes of peace, without 
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CHA P. powers, in hopes of procuring peace [y]: In propye. 
VII. tion to his conceſſions, the confederates roſe in thei 
demands. | 1 
1709. Conference followed conference in vain. The penſ. 
r onary Heinſius framed, at length, forty. preliminary an. 
allies reject · cles, as the ultimatum of the allies. Though every om 
ed by of theſe articles contained the dictatorial language uſed by 
France. conquerors to the vanquiſhed, the plenipotentiaries i 
France yielded to thirty-five. The other five were f. 
ferred to the deciſion of Lewis the Fourteenth, The 
Marquis de Torcy repaired: for: that purpoſe to Pam 
But notwithſtanding the conſternation! of the Prenck 
King and his council, they had the ſpirit: to reject tem 
of peace, ſcarce leſs ruinous and diſgraceful;. than the 
evils apprehended from a continuance: of: hoſtilities [6], 
The court of France, however, derived fome-adyantax 
from the conferences at the Hague. They: found meim 
to remove the deſpair of the people, by raiſing: their is 
dignation. They made public the whole: negociatian 
They explained their own enormous conceſſions, and in 
haughty terms preſcribed, rather than propoſed, by tie 
allies. The King himſelf wrote to all the governoiid 
the provinces a moving relation of the tranſactionz. Tit 
pride of the: French being rouſed, by what they deemed 
: an affront, they prepared themſelves for new: effocts it 
the war HH J. | | | 
Marlbo- In the courſe of the negociations at the Hague, tit 
__ 2 Marquis de Torcy, inſtructed by the court of St. Get 
Pretender. mains, mentioned the concerns: of the Pretender to tit 
Duke of Marlborough. The Duke, with a want of at 
tion, inconſiſtent with his uſual prudence, expteſſed 
ſtrong deſire of ſerving. effeQually the ſon of a Kinh 
for whom” he ſaid, © he: would have ſpilt the laſt df 
of his blood.” He told M. de Torcy, at the ſame tim, 
that he believed it was the intereſt of the Prince of Wals 
for ſo he called the Pretender, ta remove entirely fin 
France. That he ought to fix his reſidence where If 
: pleaſed, enjoy perfect ſecurity, and to be the maſter 0 
his own motions and journies to whatever count) 


pleaſed. The article of ſubſiſtence was a matter o 
/ | grealel 


— 


{r] M. de Torcy, tom. i. | lo] Ibid: In] Hi 


France, tom. iii. 
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reater difficulty. The payment of her dowry to his CH AP. 
mother was propoſed by the Marquis de Torcy, as the VII. 
beſt expedient. Marlborough deſired him to inſiſt ſtre W. 
Pucuſiy on that article, to the Viſcount Townſhend. 1709. 
That lord, ſaid Marlborough, is a kind of inſpector 
wer my conduct. He is an honeſt man; but of the 
Eyhig-party. I muſt ſpeak like an obſtinate Engliſhman, 
in his preſence. I wiſh, however, I could be of ſervice 
o the Prince of Wales. I hope your ſolicitations will 
urniſn me with the opportunity which I ſo much de- 
re [I].“ The reſult of the whole was, that Marlbo- 
ough and Townſhend inſinuated, that if the Britiſh par- 
Wament and the nation ſhould inſiſt upon the removal 
ff the Pretender from France, they ought to be at the 
xpence.of ſupporting him, with a degree of dignity and 
fluence [K]. | Os 
The intercourſe between Marlborough and Gadolphin Secret in- 
nd the court of St. Germains, continued, in ſome de- frigues of 
ee, to be carried on by the agents of the latter in Eng- =p 
d. The more important part of the correſpondence, Godolphia. 
prever, lay between the Duke of Marlborough and the 
Puke of Berwick [L J. He made no ſecret to his nephew 
his abſolute and fixed reſolution of reſtoring the ex- 
ded family to the Britiſh throne. His own viQories 
ring rendered France incapable, even had ſhe been 
lng, to aid the cauſe of the Pretender, he had long 
gnifed his deſire, that that unfortunate Prince ſhould 
move from the French dominions. The Duke himſelf 
| the Earl of Godolphin, who was ſtill more ſincere 
his attachment to the exiled branch of the Stuarts, per- 
ived that the greateſt obſtacle to the accompliſhment 
their views, proceeded from the unſurmountable aver- 
n the people entertained againſt the having a King im- 
ed upon them by France. The lord- treafurer, in par- 
ular, affirmed, that his own inexplicable conduct, in 
ming the Tories out of office, was to facilitate the aſ- 
ing the ſucceſſion to the Pretender, whom he digni- 
d with the name of King. He knew the Tories, he 
, to be paſſionate, unſteady, and- unfit for bufineſs. 
therefore, reſolved ta bend gradually the Wag 
| 0 


Ii Hiſt. de France, tom. fl | 
8 „tom. iii. x] M. de Torcy. S:uart- 
re. {L] M. de Torcy. — | . 
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CHAP. to his purpoſe, men who regarded leſs the perſon of th 
VII. ſucceſſor, than the certainty of poſſeſſing, in his name; 
the power of the crown. He hoped, he ſaid, by ma. 
1709. nagement to extricate the Pretender from the hands d 
France; and, by gradually reconciling the people to hi 
character and perſon, to enſure his ſucceſſion to his ſiſter; 
throne [Ma. | 5 
views of The Pretender himſelf ſeemed to have been fenſil, 
that his remaining in France was, by no means, favour. 
ble to his expectations and deſigns. When he returne( 
from his expedition to the coaſt of Scotland, he attendel 
the Duke of Burgundy in Flanders, and ſerved under that 
Prince in the preceding campaign. During that perich 
he ſent repeatedly to Scotland, to anneunce his fixed u- 
ſolution of paſſing, in a hired veſſel, into that kingdom 
and to place himſelf in the hands of his friends. If h 
could not eſtabliſh himſelf in the ſouth, he intended u 
Tetire to the faſtneſſeſs and inacceſſible vallies of the High 
lands, under the protection of the clans. The noblliy 
in Scotland, who were in his intereſt, diſcouraged a p 
ject, which, they deemed, would inevitably throw lin. 
ſelf into the hands of his enemies, and totally ruins 
friends. Beſides, though France was in no conditioh 0 
ſupport his pretenſions, ſhe would not probably dilmi 
his perſon. Should he retire clandeſtinely from thi 
kingdom, Lewis the Fourteenth would moſt certalil 
ſtop the payment of the pittance, which was the fl 
ſupport of his mother and himſelf. Though his enemis 
derived moſt advantage from the counſels of France, i 
was impreſſed with a deep ſenſe of gratitude, for the pl 
teQion given to his family [x]. He would not, thel 
fore, enter into any project without the confent of ti 
kingdom. Thoſe who promiſed to ſerve him in Þrital 
could not, they affirmed, effectually eſpouſe his inter 
while he remained in the power of a court, abhorred 
that nation over whom he wiſhed to reign [0]. 1 
the Preten. Having during the winter, preſſed the French kn 
der. to undertake a ſecond expedition to Scotland, be fee 
ed, in the month of March of the preſent yeaf, ® 4 
plicit, and, probably, a ſincege anſwer from that ” F 


II] Stuart-papers, 1710. [x] Pretender's original k 
ters, MS. Jo] Stuart- papers, paſſim. 
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is told him, that though he had all the inclination in C H AP. 

* to ſerve his family, and ultimately himſelf, by VI. 

forming a diverſion for the arms of the moſt powerful of. 

his enemies, the thing was abſolutely impracticable in the 1799: 

| preſent diſtreſſed condition of his affairs. The pretended 

Prince laid aſide, for the time, all hopes of tranſporting 

himſelf into Britain. He acquainted his adherents in 

Scotland, that they had nothing to hope from the court 

of Verſailles. His ſervants, in the mean time, endea- 

youred to comprehend ſome part of their own intereſt in 

the negociations then carried on at the Hague. They 

propoſed, that the Pretender, as a mark of his gratitude 

to the French King, ſhould retire to any country the al- 

lies might chooſe, except the Pope's dominions or the 

Swiſs cantons. They earneſtly inſiſted upon a general 

indemnity to the adherents of the excluded family. 

They mentioned, on various foundations, the dowry {till 

owing to Queen Mary d' Eſte, the Pretender's mother. To 

all theſe demands they received favourable anſwers, could 

the polite carriage and promiſes of Marlborough be deem- 

ed ſincere. But, though Marlborough ſeems to have ad- 

viſed the removal of the Pretender from the dominions of 

France, as neceſſary to the ſucceſs of his hopes of the Bri- 

tiſh throne, that Prince diſliked his propoſal, that Great 

Britain ſhould, in ſuch a caſe, charge herſelf with his 

maintainance. He deemed it, to uſe the words of his 

miniſter, the Earl of Middleton, a deſign to make the 

orld believe, that he renounced his pretenſions for a 


penſion [ep]. 3 


The breaking up of the conferences for the re- eſta- Campaiga 
liſhment of peace, was immediately followed by vigorous of 1709. 
eparations for carrying on the war. The Duke of 
Marlborough left the Hague, on the ninth of June, to 
| Place himſelf at the head of the confederate army in 
Flanders. The Prince of Savoy had abſolutely refuſed 
"$0 to Spain. Nothing to be done in Italy ſeemed 
thy of his preſence. The army on the Rhine had 
een formed with difficulty, and its motions were flow. 
e, therefore, reſolved fo remain in Flanders, and to 
ond the Duke of Marlborough in thoſe great deſigns, 
ieh had probably fruſtrated the concluſion of an honour- 
dle and highly advantageous peace. The army was in 
| a condition 


[2] Stuart- papers, 1709. 
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The allies 
unable to 
force the 
enemy to 2 
dattle. 


aud ſuffered ſo great loſſes, in the preceding campaiy,! 


ders, was commanded by the Mareſchal de Villar, 


Marlborough formed their army, on the plains of Lil 


promiſes to the allies to diſpetſe the army of the enem), 


was the intelligence received by the allies cancers 
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a condition ſuitable to the magnitude of the: concerted ei 
terpriſes. The troops, that had gained ſo much g 


had been early recruited. - The freſh reinforcement, 
conſiſting of ſome Britiſh regiments, and eight thouſand 

Saxons, which the Duke of Marlborough had negociatel 
with King Auguſtus, had augmented the army of the. 
lies in Flanders, to one hundred and ten thauſand:combat. 
ants [Q. The wretched ſtate, into which a ſevere 
winter had reduced France, had facilitated the recruitiy 
of her forces. Thoſe who could procure no bread 2 
home, were forced, for mere ſuſtenance, to inliſt them. 
ſelves as ſoldiers. The army oppoſed to the. allies in Fla. 


Though inferior in number to the enemy, the troop 
derived a kind of ſpirit, from their very deſpair IR]. 
In the end of June, Prince Eugene and the Duke i 


The number of their troops, their confidence in ther 
own cenduR, the conſternation of the French, and ther 


and to penetrate into the heart of France, rendered thok 
able generals extremely anxious to bring. matters, by 
battle, to a deciſion. The Mareſchal de Villars had cm- 
pied a ſtrong poſt, between Couriere and the townd 
Bethune, which covered both his wings. He was defend 
ed in front, by the villages of la Baſſee and Pont - Avenin 
He covered, by this poſition of his army, the cis a 
Doway and Arras, the taking of which would have cer 
ed a wide paſſage to the allies in the heart of France 
The generals of the confederates having advanced within 
two leagues of the enemy, rode out on the twenty- vol 
of June to view their ſituation. Finding it too ſtrong 
venture a battle, they decamped in the night, and 
ſuddenly down before Tournay [s]. Villars, affal 
being attacked in his camp, had inſudiciouſſy weake 
the garriſon of Tournay to five thouſand men; u 


Circumitaben 


[a] Life of Marlborough, vol. ii. Hiſt. de' Angleterr* woes 
iii (a] Hiſt. de France, tom. ili, Is. Kane's Meme 
Life of Marlborough. ä | 


dicumſtance, that induced their generals to form the ſiege C H A P. 
of that important place [T]. f VII. 


. Tournay was one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt ancient ci- — 
" WY ::.; of Flanders. It had been from time immemotial 1799. 
* ſubjekt to France, till it fell into the hands of Henry the town and 


Lighth, King of England, in the year 1513. It, was, citadel of 
however, ſoon after reſtored, through the intrigues and Tournay. 
influence of Cardinal Woolley. >." RE Spaniards took 


. Tournay in the year 161 8. But having been retaken by 
vere . * . 3 þ n 
15 Lewis the Fourteenth, in the year 1667, it was rendered, 
vp. by new fortifications, one of the ſtrongeſt places in the 


Netherlands. The ſituation of the town is extremely 
advantageous for defence. No commanding heights are 
near; and it is ſo well covered on every ſide, that an ene- 
[my muſt be in poſſeſſion of the coveted way, to batter 
in breach. The Scheld, which divides the town, muſt 
naturally divide the enemy } a circumſtance often incon- 
venient and always dangerous. The citadel, fortified 
with all the ſkill of Vauban, was ſtill more ſtrong than 
the town, The place, however, was ſo well attacked, 
or ſo ill defended, that it fell into the hands of the allies, 
after one and twenty days open trenches. The governot 
entered the citadel, with the remains of his garrifon, on 
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wn the thirtieth. of July. But, at the end of a month, he 1 
. alſo ſurrendered that place oJ. „FF i 
eien. The important city of Tournay being taken, the allies Mons be- 


formed the deſign of beſiging Mons. The Prince of ſieged. 


. Heſſe having being ordered, with a ſtrong detachment, to 
ea Uſlodge a party of the enemy, poſted in the neighbour- 


Wood of that city, was ſoon after followed by the whole 


15 amy. Villars, Having formed the reſolution of preſerv- 
Aon or relieving the place, paſſed the Scarpe, and encamp- 
55 ig d between that river and the Scheld. Finding himſelf 
and i Uſappointed in his hopes of arriving before the main army 
afraid 0 f the allies at Mons, he ſtopt ſhort at Malplaquet,' a 
eilen lage ſcarce a league diſtant from that city. He en- 
e fenched himſelf in that ſtrong ſituation, and prepared to 
5 ie all the diſturbance poſſible to the beſiegers. His 


ght extended to the village of Malplaquet, which lay 
hind the extenſive and impenetrable wood of Sart. His 
Vol. II. 0 Cc LY left 


Ir! Kane's Memoi Life f Marlb _ if 
n hap te of Marlborough. [w] Hiſt. 
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. left was covered with another deep wood. Along a very 
Cc WII. 3 plain, oppoſed to his centre, he drew rrencheshy 
WL hind trenches, and covered the whole with a row of trees, 
1709. with all their branches, which he had cut down and car. 

8 ried from the neighbouring woods. The generals of the 
contederates, reſolving to diſlodge the French from thei 
ſtrong poſt, viewed their ſituation, on the tenth of Sep. 
tember, and fixed upon the next day for the executions 

eir plan [V]. 5 Hs 
Battle of I Es 1 day-light appeared, when the two armiez 
Malplaquet, having prepared themſelves in the night for action, were 
ſeen ranged in complete order of battle. The allies ha 
reſolved to attack, at once, the whole line of the enemy, 

The Britiſh troops were oppoſed to the left, the Dutch 

to the right, and the Germans to the center of the French. 
The Mareſchal de Villars placed himſelf at the head of 
his left wing. He committed the charge of the right u 

the Mareſchal de Boufflers, who, though his ſenior, con- 
ſented to act a ſecond part. After an awful ſuſpence - 

filence for near two hours, the battle . at eight 0 
the clock. In a moment the firing extended from vin 
to wing. Few ages ever produced fo long, fo obſtinits, 
fo bloody a battle. The allies were rouſed by their fo: 
mer victories. The French, were become, in a * 

furious, through deſpair. The Duke of e 
the left of the Britiſh troops, paſſing through a "my 
deemed impraMicable, charged, with farys ts _ 
ſtationed in the wood, in his front, and drove ; em Lo 
the plain behind, where they jnſtantly One: A 
circumſtance contributed greatly to the ſucce ft * 
allies. Villars, as had been foreſeen, n * 
ter to ſupport his left wing againſt the fierce _Y 
Britiſh infantry. The French ſuſtained, Rn xl 
mon firmneſs, all the efforts of their enemies, in the pl 


| em f was Iſt 
themſelves had been driven, The carnage ws 
Re: ; But neither ſide ſhewed any inclination to put a 
nd to ſlaughter by flight [w]. l 
long, obſli- "The 7 e. Count Tilly, were, in the m 


— time, engaged with the right of the Freneh. Adra 


+. 
3 
16 "Fo 


R = 
[v] Mem. de Feuquiere. Kane's Memoirs. lo 
d'Angleterre, tom. ii. Kane's Memoirs. | 
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in three lines, to the entrenchments, they made and ſuſ- CHAP. 
tained a terrible fire, for the ſpace of an hour. Some VII. 
| battalions giving way before them, were brought bac 
and confirmed in their ſtation, by the vigilance, courage, 1709. 
and activity of the Mareſchal de Boufflers. The Dutch, 
in their turn, gave ground a little way. Some French 
battalions, emboldened by their own reſiſtance, ruſhed 
from their entrenchments, puſhed the enemy from one 
of their batteries, ſeized their colours, and regaining their 
poſt, ſuſtained a fecond charge. The unexpeQed obſti- 
Y nacy of the French, in both wings, induced the generals 
of the confederates to entertain thoughts of deſiſting from 
the attack. General Cadogan, in that inſtant, perceived 
the void left in the centre of the enemy, by the troops 
called by Villars to ſupport his left. Prince Eugene re- 
ſolved to attack, in perſon, the intrenchments in that 
place. He led ſome freſh battalions to the charge. He 
entered the line.of the enemy. He flanked a regiment. 
of French guards, and forced them to fly. Villars, haſt- 
ening to ſupport his centre, was wounded and carried from 
the field. The Mareſchal de Boufflers, notwithſtanding, 
ſultained the fight with obſtinacy. The cavalry of the 
allies had already entered his lines. He ordered the Che- 
alter de St. George, who ſerved in this campaign, to 
advance at the head of twelve hundred of the horſe- 
guards. In one deſperate ſhock the German horſe were 
roken and diſſipated. But the two generals of the al- 
les, who, on that occafion, joined the valour of ſoldiers 
the conduct of great captains, rallied their cavalry, 
Iced the enemy back on their lines, and advancing flow- 
„ but firmly, under the fire of thirty pieces of cannon, 
bowed, by their ſteady motions, that they were reſolved 
0 gain the field [x]: | es hs | 
Poufflers, perceiving the firm countenance with which The French 
e enemy advanced, reſolved to prevent worſe conſe- retreat. 
ences, by withdrawing his army from the field. He eden“ _ 
med off all his cannon, except fourteen pieces, diſ= 
onnted in the action. His retreat partook, in nothing, 
fight. It was neither confuſed nor precipitate. The 
em) were in no condition to preſs upon his rear. They 
mented themſelves with the field of battle, now cover- 


C 2 | ed 


[x] M. de Feuquiere. Hiſt. d Angleterre, tom. ii. 
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CHAP.ed with near forty thouſand men, comprehending the 
VII. wounded and the ſlain. This battle was one of the moſt 
—v— bloody, and, perhaps, the moſt ſingular, that had been 
1709. fought for ſeveral ages. The trophies were few in num- 
ber, and they were reciprocal. The generals and officer, 
on both ſides, acted their reſpective parts with diſtinguiſh. 
ed conduQ; and all their efforts were ſupported by the 
troops with conſummate courage. Though the field of 
battle remained in the poſſeſſion of the allies, the French 
obtained an honour almoſt equal to that of victory, by 
a ſteady, regular, judicious, and ſafe retreat. The lolz 
of the confederates, in this bloody action, amounted 
to twenty thouſand men. The French left more than 
eight thouſand dead on the field. Though the abllitis 
of Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough exti. 
cated themſelves with honour from this hazardous attack, 
men could ſcarce forgive their raſhneſs in throwing awij 
the lives of thouſands, without any neceſſity. Mons mit 
ha ve been taken without a battle. The confederates, at 
leaſt, might have had the choice of their own ground [?]. 
Mons was inveſted on the twenty-fifth of September, 
The ſurrender of that place, on the twentieth of Odo 
ber, put an end to the campaign on the ſide of Flanden. 
Operations The unprovided ſtate of the Imperialiſts ſcarce mii 
on the Up- tained the ſhew of war, on the Upper-Rhine, Tit 
per-Rhin®: Elector of Brunſwick, who commanded the army of the 
Empire, formed ſome important ſchemes. But he found 
the troops in no condition to ſecond his deſigns. He p 
poſed to paſs the Rhine, and to penetrate into the Use 
Alſace, while the Duke of Savoy ſhould croſs the Rhone 
and enter Franche-comte, where the two armies were 0 
join. The Elector executed his part of the plan, 351i 
as he was permitted by the wretched ſtate of the fort 
under his command. The Duke of Sayoy, diſpleaſe 
with the Emperor, became careleſs concerning the 5 
of the war. The EleQor, in proſecution of his pil 
the ſcheme, detached Count Merci, with a ſtrong bod 
of troops, into the Upper Alſace. But on the weep 
ſixth of Auguſt, that general was totally defeated dy n 
Count de Bourg, and forced, with the ſhattered rem 
of his forces, to repaſs the Rhine. The defeat of Mer | 


ende 


[Y] Kane's Memoirs. M. de F euquiere. 
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ended all military operations on that ſide. The Elector, CH A P. 
during the remaining part of the campaign, kept himſelf VII. 
within his lines; while the French, under the Mareſ- 

chal d' Harcourt, raiſed heavy contributions in the neigh- 1709. 
bourhood of Landau and in the Marquiſate of Baden [Z]. 

The diſputes between the Emperor and the Duke of Campaign | 
Savoy, concerning ſome territories in the duchy of Milan, co! og "ogy 
rendered the campaign inactive on the ſide of Dauphine. _ 
The Duke refuſed to take the field in perſon. His troops 
remained upon the defenſive; and the French were too 
feeble to make any attack of importance. In Spain, the 
| principal and firſt object of conteſt, the war, as uſual, 
was neglected by the confederates. The French King, 
either with a view to peace, or on account of the ex- 
hauſted ſtate of his own kingdom, had withdrawn his 
troops from Spain; and devolved on his grandſon the de- 
fence of his own dominions. 'That Prince, thus left to 
his own reſources, obtained conſiderable advantages over 
Charles the Third, and the Portugueze. The Cheva- 
lier d'Alsfeldt took the caſtle of Alicant, on the ſeven- 
teenth of April. The Earl of Galway was totally defeat- 
ed by the Marquis de Bay, on the ſeventh of May, in 
the province of Eſtramadura. The Duke de Noailles, 
who commanded in Catalonia, obtained ſome advantages 
over the allies. But the Count Staremberg, who led 
the forces of Charles the Third in that kingdom, having 
endeavoured, in vain, to force the Mareſchal de Bezons 
to a battle, took Balaguier, in his preſence, and, with 
tiat ſucceſs, put an end to the campaign [a]. : 

Nothing remarkable happened at ſea, in the courſe of Naval af. 
the preſent year. The French, ſearce able to ſupport fairs.” 
their armies by land, were utterly incapable of fitting out 
ay fleet. Britain was, for ſome time, amuſed with 
deat preparations made in her ports. But the armament 
which was deſtined, it was ſaid, for the coaſt of France, 

Produced nothing but motions among the militia of that 
kingdom. But though the ſhips of the French King re- 
Mained uſeleſs in his harbours, his ſubjects, notwithſtand. 
ing their diſtreſs at home, continued, with their uſual 
Kivity, their depredations at ſea, Their privateers in- 
8 SS felted 


[2] Hi, Ang! terre, tom. ii. Hiſt. d' Allemagne, tom. vii. 
J Pablicarons of the Times de og 
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CHAP. feſted the channel, and greatly interrupted the trade of 
VII. the kingdom. Forming themſelves into ſmall ſquadrors, 
they carried their ravages and inſults into America, They 
1709. took the iſland, of St. Thomas from the Portugueze, 
They made themſelves maſters of Fort St, John on the 
eaſt coaſt of Newfoundland. Theſe diſadvantages, though 
trivial in themſelves, raiſed ſome murmurs among the 
people. They complained, with reaſon, that while 3 
numerous fleet, ſupported at a vaſt expence, lay uſeleh 
in their ports at home, or were employed, with an id} 
parade, in carrying ineffeQual ſuccours to Spain, the 
trade of the kingdom was left to the mercy of a contemp- 
tible enemy [BJ. „ 

The battle During theſe tranſactions in the weſt of Europe, a fi- 
of Pultowa. nal event in the eaſt contributed to render memorable the 
preſent year. The aſtoniſhing good fortune which had 
lo long attended the King of Sweden, began to deſert his 
arms in the end of the preceding campaign. But hi 
affairs were not completely ruined till the fatal battle af 
Pultowa, which was fought on the eleventh of July 
Having reſolved to carry the war againſt the Czar into 
the heart of Ruſha, and encouraged by the defeQion 
of the Coſſacks, he precipitately entered the Ukran, 
His communication with Poland being cut off, he un 
reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs for want of military ſtore 
and proviſions. To ſupply himſelf at the expence of li 
enemies he ſat down before Pultowa, which was full d 
magazines of every kind, The Czar marched to relies 
the place. The King of Sweden abandoned at once h 
own fate to the deciſion of a battle. He himſelf had 
taught, the Ruſhans to conquer. His whole army vi 
either deſtroyed in the action, or forced, ſoon. after, t0 
ſurrender at diſcretion. He croſſed the Boriſthenes 
with three hundred of his guards. He gained Oczabon. 
He retired to Bender. His whole party fell with bi 
change of fortune. King Auguſtus re-entered Poland 
He was followed by the Czar. The Swedes retired t 
their own country; and King Staniſlaus, deſerting * 
throne, which he could no longer hold, joined his unſor 

tunate patron at Bender [J. 2 
=; e 'Thoug! 
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Though the King of Sweden, during his proſperity, CH AP. 
ſhewed no inclination to interfere in the war between the VII. 
houſe of Bourbon and the confederates, the latter were 
telieved from a conſiderable degree of anxiety by the to- 1709. 
tal ruin of that Prince's affairs. The French, though neger 
their intrigues had not hitherto prevailed upon Charles to tores of 
| eſpouſe their cauſe, derived ſome faint hopes from his peace. 
W indignation againſt the Emperor's open breach of the 

| treaty of Alt-Ranſtadt, which the former had, in a man- 
ner, extorted from the court of Vienna, by the terror 
of his arms. They found that their ſafety depended 
wholly on themſelves; and, though the campaign had 
not proved ſo fatal to their affairs as they had reaſon to 
| apprehend, their wretched ſtate could promiſe nothing 
from a continuance of the war, but a ſeries of misfor- 
tunes. The court of Verſailles reſolved, therefore, to 
renew their applications for a negociation of peace. 
| This however could not be effected, either ſuddenly or 
with eaſe, Though the ſucceſs of the allies had not an- 
ſwered their own expectations, the ſame difficulties 
which had fruſtrated the deſign of the former conferences 
continued. The very preliminary articles which France 
had rejected before the opening of the campaign, had 
become a new bond of union between the confederates ; 
and, in ſame meaſure, a new law from which they could 
not recede. When, therefore, Lewis the Fourteenth 
demanded paſſes for his commiſſioners to goto the Hague, 
they were refuſed by the States-General.” But they per- 


mitted Pettekum, the envoy of. Holſtein, to make a jour- 
[ney to Paris, to know what further offers the court of 

France were ready to make to the confederates oJ. 

But before any progreſs was made jy the overtures of- Secret in- 
fered by France, events happened in Britain, which wisues 
proved ultimately favourable to the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the public tranquillity. The attempts of Harley in the 
cabinet, againſt the power of Marlborough and Godol- 
Pin, were rather ſuſpended than defeated, by his re- 
moval from office. The violence of the Ducheſs of 
Marlborough, who ſeemed inclined to retrieve by force 
the power ſhe had loſt with the Queen, contributed to 
confirm the influence of her rival with that Princeſs. 
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. 392 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

1 CH AP. Harley, through the means of the favourite, bad fre 
1 VII. quent acceſs to the cloſet [x]. He owed no fayour to 
Ar. AN LL the miniſtry; and he is ſaid to have embarraſſed their 
By 1709. meaſures. But had they retained the confidence of the 

15 people, they might have been, in ſome degree, inde. 
N pendent « of the changed affections of the ſovereign, The 
"or: nation felt the grievous burden, of the war, and they he. 
119 gan to with ardently for peace. The terns propoſed to 
[iy of the French King, or rather impoſed upon that Prince, in 
11 the conferences of the preceding May, though humili- 
It: ating to France, contained no latisfaQtion, | no conceſſion 
Fe of territory to Britain. The power that had moſt con. 
. tributed, with troops, with valour, ang with treaſure, 
Til to ſubdue the enemy, was admitted to no ſhare in hs 
3335 ſpoils. Cities, provinces, and monarchies, were trans 
MY ferred to the reſt of the confederates. Britain was forced 
: 100 to reſt ſatisfied, with the glory of giving kingdom 
5 away [rf]. - 

ol and epen T heſe beben A de made by the people, pen 
1 complaints. ;nflamed into complaints by men who had an intereſt in 
1 oppoſing the miniſtry. ike Tories, who had been is 
Wt! borne down by the ſplendid meaſures of Marlboro 
4.0. and Godolphin, began again to fear their heads and to 
1 | rail at their conduct. Their retainers carried to the pul- 
* pit and preſs, ſuch accuſations of their opponents as ſuit 
| 184 their own views. Though many circumſtances were er. 
+ hs aggerated, there was certainly much ground for complaint 
1 A want of attention to the intereſts of the nation, in de 
+ eating 1 its hopes of peace, upon terms honourable to Bri 
6 tain, and profitable to the reſt of the allies, a negleck a 
MN the war in Spain, an excluſive attention to that in Flat 
51:4. ders, the inaQivity of the fleet, the decay of trade, fi 
1 want of protection from the private armed veſſels of the 
WP enemy, were all' brought to the great account, vith 
145 which the miniſtry were charged, with ſome colour 0 
Wi juſtice. To theſe accuſations they added others, more io 
13 alarm the prejudices of the weak, than convince the fel 
AK ſible part of the nation. The cry, that the church wasl0 
wy | danger, was renewed in all i its force; and this ye 
| 44 : | F 
4.4 . ations of M 
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: QUEEN ANNE. 393 
W tance was advanced with a confidence, that induced ma- C HAP. 
W oy to believe the intelligence true [O]. EE. VII. 
But though the current began to turn, its progreſs was 
hitherto, flow. The ſucceſs of the campaign in Flan- 1708. 
ders, had flattered the people into a kind of forgetfulneſs . 
of their own complaints. They were again reconciled 3. 
Jo a war, from which the kingdom derived ſo much re- 
nown. On the fifteenth of November, the parliament 
met at Weſtminſter. The Queen, who, on account of 
the death of her huſband, had not made her appearance 

in the preceding ſeaſon, opened the preſent ſeſſion, in 
perſon. I'he ſpeeches of Princes are the echoes of the 
voice of their principal ſervants. The Queen expreſſed 
The uſual ſentiments concerning the war, and demanded 

he uſual ſupplies. She complained that France had 
nade uſe of all her artifices to amuſe the allies, with 
alſe appearances and deceitful inſinuations of her deſire 
pf peace [1]. Though the. contrary was certainly the 
at, the aſſertion was neceſſary to juſtify the continu- 
Wnce of the war, The commons, with great unanimity 

nd zeal, proceeded on the ſupplies. More than ſix mil- 


lons were demanded and granted. The whole was placed 

| n good and ſufficient funds [1]J., 
e pul The unanimity of the commons was ſuddenly deſtroy- Doctor Sa- 
ſuited d by an affair, trivial in itſelf, but important in its con- cheverell, 
ere el Equences, A brief detail of facts, will throw ſufficient 

nplaint, git on a ſubject rendered tedious and perplexed, by the 


44 


in de al of 'contending parties. Henry Sacheverell, who 


to Brie RE "died this new flame between the Whigs and Tories, 


le& of a clergyman, neither eminent in his character, nor 
n Plat- eure in his profeſſion; vehement by nature, a warm 
ade, fa alot from principle, attached to the moſt extravagant 
« of the dArines of the high- church, a determined enemy to 
t, wit i enters, to occaſional conformiſts, and their abettors 


.olour of e whole party of the Whigs. Having diſtinguiſhed 
moe l nſelf in the country by his zeal, and even by his vio- 
the len. ce, he was called, by a popular election, to a church 
ch was il Southwark. Having a more extenſive field for propa- 
circun- ns his doQrines, he became ſoon to be generally 
ance n and followed, by thoſe who favoured moſt the 
h n Principles 
I of th : 
jo el Publications of the times. Burnet, vol. iv. [n] Jour- 
. [1] Journals, paſſim. 
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CH AP. principles of the high- church. On the fifth of Noven. 
VII. ber of the preſent year, the anniverſary of the gun-poy. 
————> der-plot, having obtained the pulpit at St. Paul's, he de. 
70g. livered a ſermon, before the lord mayor and the cours 
aldermen, full of thoſe expreſſions of complaint and a. 
louſy, which were common to him with his, whole pary, 

In this diſcourſe, he inveighed with paſſion, if not xi 
indecency, againſt the diſſenters, and the moderate pat 

of the church of England; and, at the ſame time, con. 

veyed ſevere ſtrictures upon thoſe in power. He incu 

cated alſo, in ſtrong and vehement terms, the doQtine of 
paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance, which, in its great 

eſt latitude, was inconſiſtent with the late revolution j 

kis extraor= The majority of the court of aldermen being attach 
dimzry fer- to the principles of the low- church, refuſed to;thank $6 
88 cheverell, or to deſire him to print his ſetmon, a gon- 
pliment uſually. paid to thoſe who preach before thema 
ſolemn days. The lord mayor was of the oppoſite patty 
He encouraged the Doctor, not only to publiſh. the di 
courſe, but to preſent it to him, in a dedication concen 
in the ſame. vehement ſtrain with the ſermon. Them 
tion was compoſed of ſuch combuſtible materials, thatthe 
leaſt ſpark was ſufficient to kindle the whole into a fam 
The conteſts: between leaders, for places of truſt, prot 
and power, had been improved into a ſettled princph 
among their reſpeQive adherents. The two parties, be 
yond the hope of conviction, had been long perſualcs 
that their antagoniſts. were determined to run into 6 
moſt dreadful extremities, and to ruin the nation. I 


Tories believed, that, the Whigs intended to eſtabliſh 
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republican ſyſtem of civil government, and to deſtroy ti 
church. The Whigs were convinced, that the 149 
were reſolved to perſecute the diſſentets, and to Place i 
Pretender on the throne. The reception given. t0 f. 
ſermon, and to the opinions formed of the Doctor, wer 
ſuitable to the extravagant paſſions of the two fate 
The Tories extolled him as a perſon, who, ſtood al 
unſubdued in defence of the church, now on the brink 
ruin. The Whigs, gave him the name of 4 popilh k 
ſecutor, an enemy to the revolution, a devoted aro 
the Pretender. The vehemence of. both excited 5 
a pitch the curioſity of the whole people, that fort) n 


[;] Journals, Dec. I 3. 


S uufEEN ANNE. 1 
and copies of the ſermon were circulated in the ſpace of CHAP. 
Won is [x]. | VII. 


The miniſtry, in an evil hour for their own power,. 

ulkered their paſſions, on this occaſion, to overcome their 5 . 

Prudence. The Earl of Godolphin, in particular, who peached. 

xs perſonally attacked in the ſermon, was extremely 

rritated againſt the preacher. The leaders of the Whigs, 

Wn general, ſhewed great eagerneſs to puniſh ſeverely the 

an who attacked, with ſuch boldneſs, thoſe principles 

hich they had held forth ſo long to the world. The 

rown lawyers were conſulted, 'They declared, that the 

fence was not puniſhable by common law. The more 

oderate part of the miniſtry propoſed, that the ſermon 

hould be only burned, / by the order of both houſes, and 

Ihe author confined during the ſeſſion. The moſt violent 

eclared, that a more ſolemn puniſhment was neceſſary, 

p ſtigmatiſe a crime of ſuch dangerous tendency. They 

Iropoſed, therefore, an impeachment, as the moſt digni- 

ed mode of proceeding againſt a man, in whoſe perſon 

hey reſolved to puniſh his whole party. Complaint of 

he ſermon was accordingly made in the houſe of com- 

ons [L]. Sacheverell was ordered? to attend, on the 

burteenth of December. He was taken into cuſtody, 

d inſtantly impeached. The high-church party flew 

ito the moſt violent reſentment. ' The whole people 

ere rouſed to attention. Many were alarmed. The 

iſſaries of the two parties ſpread the flame with ſuc- 

ful zeal. They neglected their private concerns. 

he buſineſs of the public was neglected. All looked 

ward with eagerneſs, to this one point, as if the fate 

the nation depended on the iſſue of Sacheverell's im- 

achment, ' * 4 3690 I. TO 

The year ended in the midſt of the ferment, raiſed by 1710. 

8 extraordinary affair. On the ninth of January 1710, AO. D 

© commons exhibited the articles, being four in num- A general © 

„ againſt Dr. Sacheverell. They affirmed, that the fermeut. 

Joitor ſuggeſted and maintained, that the neceſſary 

jeans tor effeQuating the late Revolution, were odious 

 uuſtifiable. That the toleration to diſſenters was 

ub unreaſonable and unwarrantable. That the church 

England was in danger, under the Queen's adminiftra- 
| | | tion. 
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CHAP. tion. That there were perſons in office, that endeavgy. 


VII. 


A whole management of affairs, there was a general mal 


1710, 


Feb. 
His trial. 


a great expence of money and time. At length, en! 


, 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
ed to overturn the conſtitution ; and that, through the 


miniſtration and corruption, Sacheverell's anſwer wx 
artful and judicious. He denied the charge in genen, by 
evaded the particulars. The replication of the common 
employed ſome time. 'The whole courſe of the ps 
ceedings was flow ; and the high-church party were thy 
turniſhed with time to gain the people to their ſide. The 
clergy in general eſpouſed the cauſe of Sacheverell. The 
pulpits reſounded every where with his praiſe. He vg 
called the champion of the eſtabliſhed religion, the or 
perſon who ſtood in the breach, againſt the deſigns form: 
ed by the Whigs againſt the very being of the church, 
The populace were inflamed into a degree of madre 
againſt the whole party; and the enthuſiaſm, which thy 
had frequently converted to forward their own vien 
was now turned, with redoubled fury, on themſelves lu 

To give the more ſolemnity to a matter on which, * 
cording to the opinions of a majority of the people, tit 
fate of religion depended, the commons reſolved to aſiſ 
in a grand committee, at the trial. To accommod 
this numerous body, Weſtminſter-hall was prepared, 


twenty-ſeventh of February, the trial began. Duſif 
three weeks, the time it continued, London was a {cl 


of riot, anarchy, and confuſion. The populace daily # 1 
tended Sacheverell, from his lodgings in the Temple i 175 
Weſtminſter-hall, and rent the air with acclamation 


applauſe. They were even animated to ſuch a pitch 
fury, that they pulled down ſeveral diflenting meet 
houſes, threatened ſeveral peers of the oppoſite pi 
with violence, and inſulted fuch members of the hou! 
commons, as were moſt eager againſt their favounk 
The trial, in the mean time, proceeded. As the Dod 
had acknowledged himſelf the author of the ſermom! 
witneſſes were produced; and the whole time Was i | 
in altercation and argument. The managers, app 
by the commons, conſiſted chiefly of men in office. J 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves, by defending the late rev 
on, with obvious, and, at any other time, Na | 


u] Publications of the Times, 
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-uments. Sacheverell was principally defended by his C H A P. 
-ouncil, by ſhewing that his expreſſions, without being VII. 
reſted from their true meaning, could not be applied to. 
Ine crimes of which he was accuſed. When the coun- 1710. 
-1 had ended the defence, Sacheverell himſelf concluded, 

rith reading a ſpeech, in which he juſtified his doQrines 

with ſome ny and a great deal of heat, expreſſing 

is approbation of the revolution, and his reſpect for the 

reigning Queen and her government [N]. 

When the accuſation and defence were ended, the Debates of 
ords entered into warm debates. The arguments, on the lords. 
oth ſides, partook more of the nice diſtinctions of the 

chools, than of that manly and deciſive reaſoning, more 

o be wiſhed for than expected among great bodies of 

nen. None defended abſolutely the doctrine of non- 

eliſtance. But ſeveral, though they avowed their con- 

rn in the late Revolution, affirmed, that thoſe who ex- 

mined it leaſt were its beſt friends. A biſhop ſaid, that 

veil ought to be thrown over that tranſaction. That 

pen ſhould rather call it a vacancy and an abdication, 

han receive its benefits, as the conſequence of reſiſtance. 


be, he Duke of Leeds improved on theſe puerile refine- 
pate þ tents, in a very long and laboured ſpeech. He owned, 
, * ebe had a great ſhare in the Revolution; but he ne- 
- 5 r thought, he ſaid, that things would have been driven 
as 1 , as to ſettle the crown on the Prince of Orange. 
: yer le affirmed, that the Prince had often told him, that he 
wy a ni{clf had no ſuch thoughts. That a diſtinction ought 
matten de made between reſiſtance and revolution. That va- 
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« my ncy or abdication was the ſubject of the debates of the 
e wention; and that reſiſtance, a word both dangerous 
1 c dious, ought for ever to be forgot. He obſerved, 
go th peculiar ſagacity, that had not the attempt ſucceed- 
be Dull” it would have certainly been rebellion; and that, for i 
ſermo" | part, he knew no other but hereditary right [o]. | 
e i: ſp Though the arguments, on the other fide, were neither Sachevereli 0 
1 paul V, nor, perhaps, concluſive, they were more intelligi- found guil- Þ 
* and manly.; The lords, as the reſult of the debate, 
en clared, that the articles exhibited by the commons were | 


oved. But they found it difficult to determine, what 
| cenſure 


5) Printed ſpeech, [o] Parl. debates. Publications of 


es. 
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CH A P. cenſure ſhould be paſſed on Sacheverell. Thoſe who at 


VII. 


◻ be ſevere. 1 he populace were already inflamed to x 0. 


1710, 


Prelimina- 


ries of peace gaged by the proſecution of Dr. Sacheverell, the French 


offered by 
France. 
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gued mott againſt his do&rines, ſeemed leaſt incline 


gree of fury. Many dreaded perſonal inſults. Some yer 
atraid of commotions, which the enemies of the kingdo 
might improve to their own advantage. A, few, wh 
thought they had gone too far, from a prudent regard 
their own intereſt, began dexterouſly to fall down yith 
the tide. The ſentence, therefore, which was paſſed, if 
not unequal to the guilt of Sacheverell, was certain 
unſuitable to the dignity of his accufers and the ſolemnity 
of his trial. He was ſuſpended, for three years, fron 
preaching, and his ſermon was ordered to be burned by the 
hands of the common hangman. The famous decree d 
the univerſity of Oxford, paſſed upon occaſion of the 
Rye-houſe plot, in the year 1683, was alſo burned by: 
vote of the lords. This decree, in an uncommon ſtrat 
of ſervility, recognized the doQtrine of paſſive obedjenc 
and non-reſiſtance in the moſt unlimited ſenſe of tit 
words, owned the abſolute and indefeaſible rights d 
Kings, and the unalterableneſs of the hereditary ſucceſia 
to the crown [P]. Fo 


* 


While the whole attention of the Britiſh nation was tt 


continued to make earneſt ſolicitations to the allies, i 
the reſtoration of the public tranquillity. The open 
made by Pettekum, the envoy of Holſtein, in the end# 
the year, induced the court of Verſailles to offer dl 
ſending plenipotentiaries, to any part in Holland or Fl 
ders the States General ſhould appoint, to enter int 
immediate negociations of peace. They propoſed, IF 
ſtead of the preliminaries ſigned by the allies, in the fte 
ceding year, to reduce their own conceſſions into à mor 
comprehenſive, but an equally ample form. The Frey 
King engaged himſelf to acknowledge Charles the Th 
as King of Spain, to withdraw all ſuccours from his gi 
ſon, to forbear ſending him any future aſſiſtance, te i 
bid his ſubjeQts to inliſt in his ſervice, to conſent that 
part of the Spaniſh monarchy ſhould ever be united * 
France. To the Emperor and empire, he promile j 
reſtore the city of Straſbourg, the town of mo 
content himſelf with Alſace, in the literal ſenſe 10 


Ile] Printed Decree. 


Weaty of Munſter, to cede the town of Landau, to raſe CHAP. 

Wii pis fortifications on the Rhine, from Baſil to Philipſ- VII. 

h, to acknowledge the King of Pruſſia, and the 8 

leQor of Hannover. With regard to Great Britain, he 1710. 
aged himſelf to acknowledge Queen Anne, and the 

W.oteſtant ſucceſſion, to reſtore Newfoundland, and to de- 

dliſh the fortifications and ruin the harbour of Dunkirk, 

©. conſent that the Pretender ſhould leave the dominions 

W France. To the States he promiſed to yield the bar- 

er ſpecified, in their own preliminaries, to confirm 

s former offers, with regard to their trade. To the 

duke of Savoy he granted all the demands of the allies. 

tin return, he expected that the Electors of Bavaria 

d Cologn, ſhould be reſtored to their territories and 

[Theſe propoſals being rejected by the allies, France Conferences 

ade additions to her conceſſions. Having obtained paſſes at Gertray- 

pm the States, the court of Verſailles diſpatched the be 

areſchal d' Huxelles and the Abbe de Polignac, as her 

enipotentiaries to conclude a peace. Theſe miniſters 

fired at Moerdyke on the ninth of March. After va- 

jus conferences with Buys and Vander Duſſen, the de- 

tes of the States, they opened, on the twentieth of 

month, a ſerious negociation of peace at Gertruyden- 

lies m 8 During repeated conferences, with the interventi- 

 opetit | of ſeveral expreſſes, ſent by the plenipotentiaries to 

he end nlailes for further powers, the French departed from 

"For t poſt all the reſervation they had made, in the prelimi- 

or Flt: s ſent in the beginning of the year to Holland. They 

nter in ed to relinquiſh every demand of an equivalent for 

fed, it ceſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy. They offered even 

the pit ulidy of a million of livres a month to the allies, till 

to 4 100k 15 Philip ſhoulg be driven from Spain. They relin- 

he Frend 1 even Alſace to the Emperor; and, as a ſecurity 
[hs Thin \ f performance of the articles of the treaty, engaged 

5 gran "36 the fortified towns of French Flanders, into the 

e, to ou * the allies. The havghtineſs of the States, who 

ent that l 1 © management of the negociation, induced their de- 

"nited gil mp riſe in their demands, in proportion as France 

promiſel e ed her conceſſions. They inſiſted that Lewis the 

Brite,“ eenth, inſtead of paying a ſubſidy towards the war 

enle of l. | agiainſ 

tren | [4 ] De Torcy, tom. ii, 
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400 HISTORY OF GREAT BRETAty, | 

CH AP. againſt his grandſon, ſhould aſſiſt the . allies with all hy 
VII. forces, to expel him from the throne Ä J J. 

LL In this untoward ſtate of the negociation, the Duke « 

1710. Marlborough and Prince Eugene, at the requeſt of thy 

ore fruitleſs. Dutch, came to give their advice concerning the obj 

of the congreſs. Men who profited fo much by the yy, 

were not likely to facilitate the concluſion of peas 

Their influence with Heinſius, who had eſtabliſhed ; 

kind of unlimited power over the councils of the dug 

facilitated the completion of their views. Safe in a pe; 

ſon in whom they had reaſon to place an unbounded 

fidence, they contrived to induce the Emperor and th 

a Queen of Great Britain to throw the whole negocii 

into the hands of the republic. The charaQers of f 

Dutch deputies, who managed the conferences at (t 

truydenberg, were more calculated to embarraſs am 

gociation, than to bring it to a happy concluſion, By 

was a vain, confident, and tedious man. He miſtook 

own loquacity for eloquence; and being paſſionately ſu 

of diſplaying this talent, involved his ſubjeQ in figure 

unmeaning declamation. Vander Duſſen was worſe tl 

a mere cypher in this conference; as his ſilence, bj bei 

taken for aſſent, confirmed his colleague in his impet 

nences {s]. In the hands of ſuch men, it was not lil 

that any negociation, however favourable the terms u 

have been to the allies, could be be brought to ar 

gree of forwardneſs, before the ſeaſon: proper for al 

mencing the operations of the campaign. | 

Campaign - While ineffeQual conferences for reſtoring peace d 

is Flandert. tinued at Gertruydenberg, the allies carried on the vil 

Flanders, with an appearance of vigour. The Dui 

Marlborough and the Prince of Savoy, having allen 

the army near Tournay, in the middle of April, en 

the French lines, without reſiſtance, und fat down val 

Douay, in the beginning of May. Arras would i 

been the ſhorteſt way to the heart of France, there 

no place of ſtrength between that city and Amiens! 

capital of Picardy. But the generals of the confeden 

determined on the ſiege of Douay, as that place cy 

Lifle and the reſt of their conqueſts in Flanders. * 

city, ſtrong in its ſituation, but ill fortified, was bag 

ed with eight thouſand men. The trenches weſe ope* 


[8] De Torcy, tom, 11, [s] Ibid tom. |: 
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0 the firſt week in May, and the ſiege was not ended till C H AP. 
he twenty-ninth of June. The enemy having aſſembled VII. 


* 


ear peronne, advanced toward Cambray, with a force 
f th, cient to relieve Douay. But the defeat of one army 
dbje might endanger the fall of the ſtate; and, therefore, the 
ö vir A arefchal de Villars, who commanded the French, af- 
peice er having advanced within cannon ſhot of the allies, 


hought proper to retire, Jeaving Dovay to its fate. 


Statth He obſerved the ſame line of prudence throughout the Several 

a hit hole of the preſent campaign. The confederates took Places taken 
ed oo. cceſſively Bethune [TJ, St. Venant [u], and Aire [V]. 

nd he long refiſtance made by thoſe towns, comprehended 
oct We whole operations of the war, on the ſide of Flanders. 
safe allies gained three places of importance, and con- 
at C vered twelve leagues of a fine country. But they loſt 
an] WS wenty-fix thouſand men by the ſword. Half their in- 


try was ruined by wounds, diſeaſes, and fatigue [w]. 
be French experienced but one inſtance of good fortune 
1 the preſent ſummer. The garrifon of Y pres cut off a 
voy, with military ſtores, carried in boats along the 
orſe till vs, under the command of the Earl of Athlone. Hav- 
| g vallantly defended himſelf for ſome time, his whole in- 
intry, conſiſting of more than one thouſand men, were 
Ither ſlain or ns The cavalry were broken and diſ- 
msi eled. The boats and ſtores were taken. The victors hav- 
Ws carried away whatever was portable, ſet fire to the ma- 
ine of powder. The explofion was ſo violent, that 
me neighbouring villages were overturned. The earth 
embled all the way to Valenciennes, and even to St. 
wintin, and the Lys was ſeparated into two channels, by 
e opening of the ground, and its navigation interrupted. 


their army in Flanders. The army of the empire, 


there dhe as uſual in its motions, and unprovided with the 


Amien Means of war, were either incapable or unwilling: to con- 
confedt*E't to their own advantage the opportunity” offered by 
lace co: iecblene(s of the enemy. The Elector of Hannover, 
aders. : ſly Judging of the unprepared ſtate of the Imperialiſts, 
was gar Vo. II. 8 - - > dy 
were off | 


by Auguſt 29. [vu] Sept. 19. [v] Nov. 9. [w] Hist. 


tot i F ngleterre. 


\ 


by the allies. 


Tae fame inaQtivity which diſgraced former campaigns, Affairs of 
Nunued throughout the ſummer, on the banks of the Germany, 
dine. The French were weakened, by detachments ad Bre. 
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C HA P. by their unpardonable negligence in former campaign 
VIII. declined a command, in which nothing could be exyeg. 
ed but diſgrace. The war, on the fide of Savoy, yn. 
1710. duced no action of any importance. The diſagreemey 
| | between the Emperor and the Duke ſtill continuing, th 
latter refuſed to take the field in perſon. Count Than 
commanded the army. He was oppoſed on the fide of 
| France, by the Duke of Berwick. The vigilance, 20. 
vity, and conduct of the Duke, diſappointed all the 2 
vantages, which the allies might have reaſonably exyeg. 
| ed from their ſuperior force. But the diſcontents of th 
Duke of Savoy ſeemed to have extended themſfelyes j 
| his army. They were cold and languid in all their m. 
| tions, and hovered, throughout the ſummer, on the fra 
tiers of Dauphine, without making any effort that c. 

| | ſerved to be named. | | 
| bi gy The campaign in Spain was rendered memorable, . 
battſe os the alternate defeats of the two pretenders to the thr 
Almenara. of that kingdom. Philip the Fifth, with an army cu. 
ſiſting entirely of Spaniards, took the field in the begs 
ning of May. Having paſſed the Segra, he fat dom, 
a on the fifteenth of the month, before Balaguer, and rails 
+118 | batteries againſt the place. But upon the approach 
1 Count Staremberg, he repaſſed the river, and retired t 
| Lerida, where he waited for a reinforcement of troop 
| from every fide. King Charles having, in the me 
| time, reſolved to meet his rival in the Held, joined tit 
| army near Balaguer, in the beginning of June. Philj 
f | willing to bring the conteſt to a deciſion, paſſed, a ſecul 
| time, the Segra. The two armies direCting their rout 
to Almenara, came to a battle, in the neighbourhoodd 
| that place [x]. The charge was furious on both ſd 
but the victory was ſoon decided. The cavalry of Fi 
lip were diſperſed in the firſt ſhock. His infantry ve 
driven from the field. He retired with his broken an 
leaving his artillery and greateſt part of his baggage" 
the enemy. His loſs in men was inconſiderable ; aud! 
found means to collect ſeventeen thouſand of the fugiti 
under the cannon of Lerida [VI. n 
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Ix!] July 27. (v] Hiſt, ꝙ Angleterre, tom. ii Hi 
d'Eſpagne, tom. ii. 
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The rout at Almenara was but a prelude to a greater CHAP. 
misfortune, which ſoon after fell on the arms of Philip VIII. 
the fifth. That Prince, to cut off the communication © 


between the enemy and Caſtile, paſſed the Cinca and e 
marched toward Sarragoſſa. On the eighteenth of Au- Sarragoſſa. 


zuſt, he fixed his camp within a league of that city. 

The count de Staremberg, one of the moſt able generals 

of the age, commanded the allies. The Marquis de 

Bay, being recalled by Philip from the province of Eſt- 

ramadura, was placed at the head of the Spaniards. 

The firſt ſought earneſtly after an opportunity of giving 

battle. The latter avoided it in vain. The Spaniards 

were again routed, with the loſs of three thouſand men. 

bey, however, found means to fave their artillery and 

baggage, though they retired in great diſorder to Tudela. 

he Britiſh troops, under general Stanhope, bore the 

Thief ſhare in a victory, which threatened to decide the 

ate of Spain. The victors marched ſtreight to Madrid. 

Philip quitted, a ſecond time, the eapital to his rival, 

nd retired to Valladolid. The religious enthuſiaſm of 

he Spanjards, together with a rooted averſion, to the 

uſe of Auſtria, under whole feeble tyranny they had 

nguiſhed for near two centuries, was of greater benefit 

d Philip than their arms. They conſidered Charles the 

fbr bird as a King impoſed upon them by Heretics ; and 

Ne 17 Weir attachment to his rival roſe in proportion to his mis- 

_ W'tunes [2]. General Stanhope, who had poſſeſſed him- 

kX i if of Madrid, was better calculated to defeat an ene- 

| 99 Jy, than to gain the affections of the vanquiſhed. The 

hei 00 Emmy lived at large upon the people, without order, with- 

It moderation, and without diſcipline. They raiſed 

ntributions on private perſons. They pillaged the 

urches, and fold publickly the utenſils of the altar. 

he ravages of the allies combining with the obſtinacy of 

| Spaniards, created ſuch. a dearth of proviſions in 

aſtille, that ſeventeen thouſand men, the number of 

ch che victors conſiſted, found themſelves incapable 

lubſiſting in the kingdom [A]. ? 3 

The inconſiderate ſeverity of the allies, contributed to Gen. St 

reaſe greatly the affections of the Caſtilians for the 2 ag 

' | Oy: priſoner, 

Dd 2 | houſe with 3 

Britiſh - 

troops, 


tired (1 


N Nig, 4 Espagne. tom. ii. Kc. [a] Hiſt. A'Angle- 
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CHAP. 
VIII. 


> had rendered uſeleſs to France, aſſumed, at the requel 


1710. 


Battle of 
Villa-Vici- 
ola, 


enemy. Staremberg could not avoid an action. 
dattle was fierce, bloody, and obſtinate. The 9% 


4 


»;- + of the confederates diſplayed all the courage of Je. 
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houſe of Bourbon. On the” other hand, the Duke ge 
Vendome, whom the caprice of the Duke of Burgundy 


of Philip, the chief command in Spain. The nobility 
crowded from every ſide, with their followers, round the 
ftandard of a'general in whoſe conduct they could con- 
fide. To thefe were joined thirty- five battalions of French. | 
foot, with twenty-eight ſquadrons of horſe, detached from 
Dauphiné by the Duke of Berwick. The army under 
Vendome, before the end of October, amounted to thirty 
thouſand men. Another army of French, under the 
Duke de Noailles, aſſembled in Rouſſillon, were prepar. 
ing to enter Catalonia, Thefe efforts on the ſide of Phi- 
tp, were feconded by diffentions among the allies. The 
latter retreated, in a kind of confuſion, toward Catab- 
nia, whithet Charles had already fetired. They divide 
themfelves, for the benefit of ſubſiſtence, into two bo- 
dies. Staremberg commanded the moſt numerous, and 
marched infront. Stanhope, with five thonſand Britth 
troops, brought up the rear. The latter ſtopt, on the 
eighth of December, at a fmall unfortified town call 
Briheuga. He was ignorant that hope gives wings told 
diers as welt as fear. The Duke de Vendsme had ſwan 
acroſs the Tagus with all his cavalry. He was juſt at i 
heels of Stanhope, when that general had the imp 
dence to ſhut himſelf up in full ſecurity in the village d 
Briheuga. He 'was inveſted, without hopes of eſcapt, 
before he perceived his danger. He "defended him 
with great ſpirit. ' But he was at length forced to furret: 
GET 0s , RES, 5 
The Count de Staremberg, appriſed of the danger“ 
general Stanhope, returned to his relief with his whole 
army. But this circumſtance, inſtead of ſerving i 
cauſe of the allies, was productive of freſh misfortuſ 
le came too late to diſengage his friends. He had 
vanced too far to retreat with ſafety from bis enemy 
The Duke de Vendome met the allies at Villa-V iciol 
about two leagues from the place of Stanhope's mis 
tune. He fearched for an opportunity of engaging . 


{ol 
of 


L 
S138 & 4 ; 
*. — = 


[5] Printed accounts, 


* 


were ſlain in the action, and as many were taken in and 
near the field. But it was rather a retreat than a flight, 


Staremberg had his trophies as well as Vendeme. The 
honours of, victory were even diſputed by the former. 
| But the progreſs of the Spaniards, after the action, aſ- 
certained that their claims were better faunded. The 
Duke de Noailles made a conſiderable progreſs in Cata- 
lonia. The efforts of the Marquis de Bay were attend- 
ed with ſome ſucceſs in Eſtramadura. He prevented the 
junction of the Portugueze with the Count de Starem- 


berg, and extended his ravages and contributions into the 
very heart of the kingdom of Portugal [o]. 


tom, in the preſent war, coſt a great deal and did little fas. 
ſervice. Their chief employment, during the ſummer, 
was the tranſporting of feeble ſuccours to Catalonia and 
Portugal. To weaken, by making a diverſion on the 
coaſt of France, the reinforcements deſtined to march 
from that kingdom to Spain, a deſcent, was made upon 
the coaſt of Languedoc. On the twentieth of July, the 
contederate fleet, under Sir John Norris and the Dutch 
aimiral Somelſdyke, failed from Barcelona. They ar- 
ned, on the twenty- fourth, before the town of Cette, 


rhich fell into their hands the next day. The Duke de 


Noailles, having, upon the alarm of the deſcent, march- 
ed haſtily from Rouſſillon, with two thouſand dragoons, 
having each a foot-ſoldier behind, the enemy thought 
proper to quit their conqueſts und to re-imbark their 
troops. The French court, in the mean time, incapa- 
ble of fitting out a fleet, permitted almoſt all their great 
ſhips to lie idle, under the protection of the forts which 
defended their harbours. The armed veſſels of their ſub- 
lets, and a few ſquadrons of royal frigates, interrupted 


D d 3 the 


e] Hiſt, de Portugal, d'Angleterre, et d Eſpagne. 
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QUEEN ANNE. ; 1 
dier, with the talents of a conſummate commander. Af- CH AP. 
ter his left was broken and routed, he maintained the VII. 
fight with a ſingle battalign, in the midſt of which he 
had placed himſelf. Night, at length, more than the 1710. 
efforts of the enemy, forced him to make his retreat, 
The field of battle, with twenty pieces, of cannon, two 
mortars, and ſome waggons of proviſions and ammuniti- 
on, remained to Vendgme. Three thouſand'of the allies 


The fleets of the maritime powers, according to cuf- Naval af- 
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C H A P. the commerce of the maritime powers in a greater degree 
VII. than in the preceding year. The merchants carried their 
—— complaints to the board of admiralty. But they excuſed 
1710. themſelves by alleging, that the whole navy was em. 
ployed in carrying ſuccours to Spain, and in keeping 
open an uninterrupted communication with the army in 
FRIES. SLEEP £6 
Affairs of The affairs of the North, which ſuffered ſo great a 
the North. change by the defeat of the King of Sweden, at the battle 
of Pultowa, in the preceding year, continued to wear a 
face of importance, The Swedes, deſerted by their King, 
were ſurrounded with foes on every ſide. The Czar 
made an alarming progreſs in Livonia. He took Webourg | 
in Finland, on the twenty-fifth of June. Riga ſurren- MW 
dered on the eleventh of July, the fort of Dunemonde 
on the twelfth of Auguſt, and Revel on the firſt of No- 
vember. The King of Denmark profiting by the mis 
fortunes of Sweden, had invaded that kingdom ; and the | 
calamity of a deſtructive peſtilence was added to the n- 
vages of war. The Swedes, afſuming courage from de- 
ſpair, oppoſed the Danes with a body of militia, thei 
regular troops being employed againſt the Czar. The 
general Steenbock commanded the new levies of the 
Swedes, on the fide of Denmark. He had the conh- 
dence to come to battle with the enemy [D]. The 
Danes were totally routed. 'They loſt eight thouſand 
men, beſides wounded, on the field of battle. Their 
baggage, their tents, their artillery, paſſed into the hand 
of the vitors; and thus Sweden rendered herſelf again 
formidable to her enemies, after a long and unfortunate 
war, which had deprived her of her ſovereign. Charles 
the Twelfth continued, in the mean time, at Bender, 
making fruitleſs ſolicitations to the Porte for aid againk 
the Czar his mortal enemy LEJ. 


ſp] March 10. Tz] Hiſt, du Nord, tom. ii. 
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Fate of domeflic affairs. — Steps towards a change. — Im- 
| prudence of Godolphin and obflinacy of Marlborough. — 
Sunderland diſmiſſed. — T be allies interpoſe. — Leaders of 
the Whigs diſgraced. — Cbaradier of the Earl of Whar- 
jon, — Marlborough offers bis ſervice to the Pretender. — 
He receives a letter from the exiled Queen. — He applies 
to the houſe of Hannover. — He accuſes Harley of Face- 


Secret views of the court of St. Germains. — Godolpbin's 


change in the miniſlry. — Intrigues of St. Fobn and Har- 
court, — Whigs T7 Tories 4755 4 Ha 2 r. — Nev 

jarliament. — Inquiry into miſmanagements, — Coldneſs 
lwards Marlborough. — Immenſe ſupplies. — Harley flab- 
tel. — He is made Earl of Oxford and lord-treaſurer. — 
Faralle] between bim and the Earl of Rocbeſter. — Schemes 
of the Pretender. -— He writes to Queen Anne. — Endea- 
wurs to gain the miniflry. — T heir profeſſions to the fa- 
nily of Hannover. — Death of the Emperor. Campaign 
7 til. - In Flanders. — In Germany, Savoy, and 
Iain. — Naval affairs. — State and views of the bouſe 
if Bourbon, — And of the Britiſh minifiry. — Advances 
Inuards a peace. — A memorial from France. — Frelimi- 
ries of Great Britain, — Mr. Prior ſent to France, — 
nager ſent privately to London. — Prior diſcovered on 


fnded by the miniſtry. — They reſolve upon a peace. — 
Intrigues of Bes, l. | Dk Cee: = Elector of 
Hannover oppoſes the Peace. — Intrigues of Botbmar. — 
Dangerous ſchemes of the Whigs and confederates. —» 
Marlborough 's zeal for the Pretender. — Affair of the me- 
ial in Scotland. — A ſeſſion of parliament, — Intrigues of 
te allies and N bigs. — The lords declare againſ} a peace. 
Duke of Hamilton's patent rejected — Proceedings of 
tbe commons, — Diſgr ace of the Duke of. Marlborough, — 
lauſe of that meaſure. — Obſervations on bis character 
in conduc7.— RefleAlions. 


Dd4 DURING 


bitiſm. — Uneafineſs of the allies, and hopes of France. — 


projet? for the Pretender. — His charafler. — A total 


br return. — The preliminaries become public. — Are de- 
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1710. a $9204 —_— 
Woo s* very important change. The Duke of Marlborough 
meſtic af- 


fairs, before, the intrigues of Harley in the cabinet, had re. 


+ SS <4+«*\ 


% 
* 


the violence of the Dutcheſs of Marlborough had deftroy. Peru 

ed that influence, Which ſhe had extended into a kind Ace. 
1 tyranny over the timid mind of her miſtreſs, they foynl iſ: le 
| it neceſſary. to ſtrengthen themſelves, by forming a cor ue. 
i nexion with the Whigs. They gained, therefore, the thro 
leaders of that party, by admitting them into places af guſt 
truſt and profit; and, fortified, by this political alliance, d tha 


r W 

Steps to- They zh Harley and the fallowers. of his fortune were 
Rage no ſtrangers to the {tate of the Queen's minds they coll 
the miaiſl y. form no reaſonable expectations, on ee of tha 
Princeſs for the recovery of her authority. They pe 
ceived, that a change in the ſentiments of the people 

was neceſſary to render effęctual the efforts of the fore 

reign. The populace, for many years, had been un 

formly gained to the views of party, by the conſt 

alarms given, from time to time, to their zeal for thi 
proteſtant religion. The Whigs, by harping judiciouly 

on this ſtring, had frequently taken the cabinet by ſtor 
They had oſten triumphed over their political opponen 
by the means of popular clamour, even when that par] 
had formed a great majority in the houſes of parliamen 
The Tories made repeated efforts to take poſſeſſion 0! 
engine, that had fo much annoyed themfelves. 
opinion, that the church of England was in danger, iſ00 
the Diſſenters and men of levelling principles, had be 
| N „ 4 propagte 


QUEEN ANNE. 8 Io 
ted with great zeal, ever ſince the beginning of CH AP. 

ee er be The eloquence of the pulpit had been VIII. 

ned to the polemical arguments iſſued from the pres.. 

The eſtabliſhed clergy themſelves began, through uſe, 1719. 

io believe the doctrine which had been firſt propagated _ 

for the purpoſes of party, The vulgar gradually gave 

edit to what they heard ſo often and ſo vehemently 

urged. . The Queen herfelf, with a credulity not unſuit- 

ile to her ſex, was alarmed at a tale, which, ſhe thought, 

1; too often repeated not to have . ſome foundation in 

Lt, 555 n 2 9 | 

The imprudence 'of the Earl of Godolphin was the The impru- 

eans of ſetting fire to a train, that had been laid for ſe- 88 1 

| . olphin, 

yeral years. Perſecution is always more ſucceſsful than 

Perſuaſion, in confirming, ſpeculative tenets in weak 

nds. The attack upon Dr. Sacheverell, the ſolemnity 

nd length of his trial, the vaſt inequality between the 

ceuſers, and the accuſed, the vehemence of the Whigs, 

throwing the whole weight of government in the ſcale 

zunſt a private perſon, raiſed the pity of the people; 

nd that paſſion was, improved into adds of violence, by 

he art, perſeverance, and clamours of zealots of the 

gh-church party. The current, which had been long 

tagging, ran down with a force, that levelled every 

bing in its courſe. Harley and his followers added their 

wm weight to its violence. The Queen herfelf, encou- 

ed by the noiſe, of the populace; fell gradually down 

ith the ſtream. She bad been long diſguſted with the 

aviour of Marlborough. She hated the tyranny and 

ned the violence of his wife. She conſidered herſelf 

a kind of priſoner in the hands of a family, who had, 

1amarner, cloathed themſelves with the whole authority 

the crown, and ſtruck the ſceptre from her hands. 

th a paſſion natural to all princes, ſhe. was averſe 

| We levelling principles held forth by the Whigs; 

d, for the ſame. reafon, ' ſhe abetted thoſe of the 


dies. | 
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Though the nation was not inflamed againſt the Whigs, and obſtina- 
i degree ſufficient to deprive. them of power, till the © ef Mart 
a trial of Sacheverell, the Queen aſſumed ſome usb. 
2 from the colour of the times, in the begin- 
$0! the preſent year. Mrs. Maſham, the new favou- 
o ud a brother, Colonel Hill, who had diſtinguiſhed 
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1710. 


haſten the 
fall of the 


party. 


CHA b. himſelf in the battle of Almanza. The influence of þ\ 
>——— Hill to the attention of the Queen; and ſhe ſhewe! at 


dragoons, vacant by the death of the Earl of Effex. The 


friends to terrify the Queen and her favourite, with al 


opportunity of ridding herſelf of ſervants whom ſhe no 


dle of April. The Duke of Shrewſbury, who had dl 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
ſiſter, more, perhaps, than his merit, had recommend; 
inclination to raiſe him to the command of a regimen d 


Duke of Marlborough, who had uninterruptedly poſt: 
ed the diſpofal of all military promotions, oppoſed, wit 
obſtinacy, the advancement of Hill, as the brother dt: 
woman, who had rendered herſelf odious to himſelf an 
his family. He retired to the country. He threatened 
to reſign the command of the army. He employed hi 


dreſſes from the parliament. The Earl* of Sunderland 
the Duke's ſon-in-law, then ſecretary of ſtate, had form: 
ed a deſign to procure a vote of the commons, to temoꝶ 
Mrs. Maſham from the Queen's preſence and ſervice [1], 
Apprized of this intended violence, Hill entreated the 
Queen to deſiſt from her purpoſe in his favour. She 
complied with his requeſt, for the time. But it became 
evident, that ſhe was reſolved to ſeize the firſt favourable 


conſidered as tyrants [B]. .. SDL, 32 Tele OMEN 
The flame which had ſeized the nation, upon the tri 
of Sacheverell, ſoon furniſhed the enemies of the fami) 
of Marlborough with the means of diveſting themof thet 
power. Harley and his aſſociates having free acceſs 
the Queen, through her favourite, turned events, at 
gradually rofe, to their own advantage. The change 


which ſoon after became general, were begun in the mid 


ringuiſhed himſelf in the debates concerning Sachevere 
againſt the miniſtry, was made chamberlain [e], in 
room of the Earl of Kent, who had reſigned that oft 
upon his being raiſed to the dignity of a Duke. The fit 
motion of Shrewſbury was conſidered as a prelude to! 
fall of the miniſtry. The people were induftriouſly p 
pared for an important change. The principles ot 
Whigs were, every where, repreſented as dangeror 
monarchy and deſtructive to the Church. The To" 


by poſſeſſing by far the greateſt portion of the _ oh 
pres i 


[A] Jan. 23, 1710. [2] Hiſt. d' Angleterre. MS.) 
c] April 14. . 
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ingdom, were ſaid to poſſeſs the beſt title to power. C H A P- 


"ſe who formed the monied intereſt were called new VIII. 
en, that owed their very exiſtence to the misfortunes 
he ſtate, They deſcended from general obſervations 1710. 
\ parties, to accuſations of particular perſons. They 
med, that the miniſtry, conſiſting chiefly of one fa- 
ily, had excluded all others from every influence and 
wer in the Kate; while they held the Sovereign herſelf 
the moſt abject 3 They ſhewed, that naval 
lirs were abſolutely negleQed. That the war in Spain 
s facrificed to the glory of the Duke of Marlborough 
Flanders. That the conqueſts of that general produc- 
no advantage to the nation. That his power was for- 
(able, his wealth immenſe, his connexions extenſive ; 
that his exceſſive attachment to the intereſts of the 
tes of the United Provinces, founded, perhaps, on 
e ſelfiſh paſſions to which he was ſubject, was ſuffici- 
to render him ſuſpected of being capable of the worſt 
1D], . | | 
=o neither the Duke of Marlborough nor the Sunderland 
]| of Godolphin were any longer ſtrangers to the bad diſmiſſed. 
son which they ſtood with the Queen, they derived 
hopes of the continuance of their power from her 
n. But when, on the fourteenth of June, the ſeals 
etaken from the Earl of Sunderland, neither they nor 
tation could entertain any doubt, that a total change 
near, The removal of the Earl from his office, ele- 
£d his enemies as much as it depreſſed his friends. 
t Tories crowded the preſence of the Queen with ad- 
and congratulations on her conduct. They extoll- 
ber Majeſty for aſſerting her juſt' prerogative. They 
iced, they faid, at her having emancipated herſelf 
I the caprice and tyranny of an inſolent junto, who 
kept her in dependence and chains. The Whigs, 
h . . 
e other ſide, though at firſt they yielded to their 
jar, endeavoured to ſupport themſelves with the peo- 
in oppoſition to the Queen. They ſuggeſted and 
dagated a notion, that the credit of the nation wholl 
aded on the lord-treaſurer. They affirmed, that 
icceſs of the war had proceeded from the abilities 
f aſtoniſhing good fortune of the Duke of Marlbo- 
. To ſupport the firſt of thoſe maxims, they con- 
to ſink the price of the national ſtocks, by with- 


drawing 


Lo] Publications of the Times. 
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| CH A P. drawing their own money from the funds, with « 

Vill. ſymptom of conſternation and panic. The dene 

S——- the bank of England were, at the ſame time, imducedy 

1710. the party to repreſent to the Queen, the danger keen 

attend the changing of her principal ſervants. 

Foreign While the Whigs involved the monied inteteſt «hy 

terpoſe for in their own cauſe, the Duke of Marlborough endesa 

the miaiſtry; ed to ſupport the tottering authotity of the party, by 

interpoſition of foreign powers. The Empetor and 

States, attentive of themſelves to the domeſtic affan 

Great Britain, liſtened readily to the ſuggeſtions oft 

Duke, and employed go i effices with the Qu 

The Count de Gallas, the Imperial miniſter, aud f 

bergen the Dutch envoy, repreſented to her Majeſty, 

bad conſequences which might reſult to the affairs oft 

grand alliance from a change in her ſervants. They 

| firmed, that even rumours ſpread: of her intended 

{4 placing the management of her affaits in other hand 

already filled the confederates with jealouſies and fuhi 

ons, and raiſed the confidence and: expeQations of li 

enemies. Though the Queen aſcribed theſe unufuli 

terpoſitions of other States, more to the arts of the N 

of Marlborough than to their Zeal for the common a 

fhe diſſembled her reſentment. She made anſwer to! 

Count de Gallas, that whate vever change ſhe might 

at home, the Duke of Marlborough ſhould. continu 

manage the war abroad [IEK J. —_ 

Marlbo- mes unufual effort, inſtead of ferving the part), 

rough. ons turned againſt them, with ſucces, by their political 

| to the Pre- mies. Severe refteQions were made upon the EAN 

tender. and the Dutch, for preſuming to interfere in the i 

| nal affairs of a great and independent kingdom. Ti u qui 

' ries inveighed, with vehemence, againſt Marlboro keep 

'F | as the ſource from whom this freſh affront to the U ares fo 

i] had ſprung. - The Duke, on his part, was equally ing 1 

ed. His paſſion overcame that coolneſs of behav Maroing 

deliberate addreſs, which ſupplied, in his charaQte', porta 
abſence of great parts. He ſeemed reſolved, by 2 ſſh 

and great effort, to triumph over his enemies, an an we, 

venge himſelf upon the Queen. When he _ Wes us 
tclligence of the intended; diſgrace of Sunder" ib, . 


le] Hiſt, of Queen Anne. Hiſt d'Angleterr 


QUEEN ANNE. 
bote inſtantly to the Duke of Berwick [F], 
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and offered CHA P. 


g ſervices to the court of St. Germains. Though he! VIII. 
4 often diſappointed, before, the hopes of the excluded r e 
mily, they reſolved to treat him with attention and an 17 10. 
nearance of confidenes. They thought they could 
uſt his preſent profeſſions, as he was obliged to form 
u engagements, for his own ſafety. Beſides, they 
ere afraid, that ſhould they flight his advances, he 
wid attach himſelf to the houſe of Hannover. The 
etender himſelf was, at the time, ſerving the campaign 
Flanders, under the Mareſchal de Villars. The exiled 
ween wrote, therefore, an anſwer, to Marlborough; 
d Villars tranſmitted it to his adverſary by a trum- 
t|G]. | 
| L 95 letter, which was written with a degree of Letter te 
lement and ſpirit, ſhe expreſſed her joy that Marlbo- pe elle 
gh continued firm to the promiſes which he had ſo of- Oneen. 
made to her huſband and her ſon. She was, howe- 
t, ſurpriſed to find that he entertained thoughts of 
ting his high command. “ Your retreat, ſhe ſaid, 
will render you uſeleſs to your friends, and an eaſy 
y to your enemies. You are to large a mark to be 
fled by the ſhafts of malice. The ſafety of your op- 
ments conſiſts in your ruin. They will reduce the ar- 
7, where you have ſuch great influence. They will fill 
the branches of the reyenue with their creatures. 
he credit of the new officers, the influence of their 
eachers, the weight of the treaſury, will not fail to 
turn a new parhament very different from the preſent. 
row not, therefore, away the means of ſupporting 
urſelf and of aſſiſting you friends. You are loſt if 
du quit your employments. But there is great difficulty 
| keeping them with dignity. Intereſt itſelf now de- 
ares for your honour. You cannot be in ſafety without 
bing juſtice, nor preſerve your greatneſs without diſ- 
paging your duty. The time is precious to you, and 
portant to my fon. | You deſire us to apply to Mrs. 
aſham, the new favourite of the Princeſs Anne. How 
uwe, my Lord, apply to a ſtranger? Mrs. Maſham 
ves us no obligations. She has neither pledged her 
ith, nor promiſed her aſſiſtance. You have repeatedly 
done 


Le] June 20, (] Stuart-papers, 1710. 
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C H A P. done both, my lord; and now it is in your poyer y nid! 


VIII. 
— nmmnnd) 
1710. 

A change in 

the miniſ- 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAtY 


place my ſon in a condition to protect yourſelf ul“ my ki 
Though this letter had no deciſive effect on Mao ert. 


rough, he continued to hold a friendly communicua ©” 
with the Pretender, He wrote, repeatedly, concenul be 
him, to Villars [1]. He expreſſed, on many occaſion Whigs 
an anxious concern for his health and the Proſperity g oF 

*. l 


his affairs. His own ſituation became every day mar | 
critical and perplexed. Anne, ſupported by the ve ind 
mence of the Tories, and the counſels of Harley, ; hart 
longer diſguiſed her deſign of ridding herſelf of the Whig lords 
On the eighth of Auguſt the Earl of Godolphin recen im 
a meſſage from the Queen, to break his ſtaff as lord tie nile, 
furer of Great Britain. The treaſury was immediate led | 
put in commiſſion, The Earl Powlet was conſtituted i ng th 


chief at the board; but the ſecret of affairs was known it, 


lie in the hands of Robert Harley, made chancellor 


maternal uncle to the Queen. Boyle, ſecretary of ſa 


„ WI 
Ine, in 
2joke 
Was . 
lugs; 
| brea 
litics, 
he al 
Ireland 
her for 


the Exchequer. This change in the treaſury wa 
forerunner of alterations in the other departments of th 
ſtate. The Lord Somers, the preſident of the counc 
being diſmiſſed, was ſucceeded, on the twenty-firſt 
September, in that high office, by the Earl of Rochelt 


prevented his diſgrace, by a voluntary reſignation of t 
ſeals. Theſe were placed in the hands of St. John, | 


merly ſecretary at war. The Duke of Devonſhire |t he T 


Character 
of the Earl 
of Wharton. 


Ewope, 1710. 


his place of lord-ſteward of the houſhold, to the Du 
of Buckingham. The Earl of Orford, better kno! 
under the name of Admiral Ruſſel, firſt commiſhat 
of the admiralty, reſigned. The Duke of Marlboro "Pay 
would have been alſo diſmiſſed; but his reputation e _ 
too high with the nation to render ſafe his immedi wry 
diſgrace [x]. | Pr h de. 
The removal of the Earl of Wharton, from the þ 8 Flet 
vernment of Ireland, was a ſalutary piece of juſtice, Wofeſſe 
that kingdom, This nobleman, though poſſeſſing d kid, « 
guiſhed talents, had been uniformly obnoxious to | lope inf 
virtuous of both parties, on account of an abandoned f vill not 
fligacy of principle, which he was at no pains to col fees of 
from the world. In a contempt of all religion, he mg. BY 
| | ended | 

Malreg 


Ined al 
lance | 


able of 


[1] Stuart-papers, 1710, LJ Ibid. [x] Hit 


QUEEN ANNE. 
ny kind, he avowed himſelf the enemy of all govern- 


country where preferment was gained, like viQories, 
he force of numbers. He adhered, therefore, to the 
Whigs, as a line more ſuitable for the exertion of his ta- 
its, In the management of mobs, in the tumults of 
edions, in reconciling the inconſiderate and ſanguine 


harton had no equal. In his exhibitions in the houſe 
lords, he poſſeſſed a ready, rather than ſolid eloquence. 
h imagination was quick, his fatire poignant, his wit 
nile, but coarſe. He often ſpoke what are familiarl 
Nied cOOD THINGS, as he was afraid of ſaying no- 
ing that was bad. Having acquired the reputation of 
Wit, he endeavoured to ſupport it on every occaſion ; 
„ with an incontinence ſuitable to thoſe who graſp at 
ine, in that way, frequently ſacrificed his beſt friends 
2joke, He was, however, ſo uſeful to his party, that 
was encouraged even by the graver heads of the 
ſhigs; and thus, with talents which could ſcarce gain 
bread in any other line, he became conſiderable in 
Itics, To repair his fortune, which he had ſquander- 
; he alleged, in the ſervice of the party, he was ſent 
Ireland; and if his purpoſe was not anſwered, it was 
her for want of time than aſſiduity. | 
ſhe Duke of Marlborough, of his whole party, re- 
ined alone in office. But notwithſtanding this com- 
lance toward the perſon of Marlborough, he was not 
ble of ſuppreſſing his reſentment againſt Harley, his 
ſal enemy. Though he himſelf was in the moſt in- 


Mate 
edt) 
wn | 
Mot 
Was (i 
of th 
count 
chelle 
of {ta 
of tl 
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ſhire l 
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r kno 
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accuſed the new miniſtry to the Elector of Hannover, 


* fully determined to reſtore the Pretender. In a letter 


halt 
ing di 


us to! 


proteſſes his attachment to his family; „with which,” 
laid, * I conſider thoſe of my country and of all 
che inſeparably connected. I hope the Engliſh nati- 
Vil not permit themſelves to be impoſed upon by the 


„ hem © arley and his aſſociates. Their conduct 
0 room to doubt of their deſign of placing the 

* Prince of Wales on the throne. We feel too 

. already their bad intentions and pernicious deſigns. 
But 


s Electoral Highneſs,. on the thirteenth of Auguſt, 
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i idle parade of infidelity. Impatient of reſtraints of C HAP. 


VIII. 


ent. To be connected with a party was neceſſary, in 


1710. 


bis views, by baits of profligate pleaſures, the Earl of 


Maribo- 
rough ac- 
cuſes Har- 
ley of Jace- 
bitiſm. 


ate correſpondence with the court of St. Germains, 


* 
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CH AP. But I hope to be able to employ all my attention, all ny 
Vil. credit, and all my friends, to advance the intere | of the 
—— FlcQoral family, to prevent the deſtruQive'councils cr! 
1710. race of men, who eftabliſh principles and form "cab 
which will infallibly overturn the Proteſtant ſucceſſi, 
ieh tee Ee do Gf: bite / ag ae. opes 
and with it the liberty of their country and the lyfety d pe 
Europe [L].” Theſe aſſurances derive their importance opinie 
from the preſent circumftances of the perſon by wha "hp 
they were made. When 1 accufed Harley " | 
Jacobitiſm to the Elector, he himſelf was buſy in maki Me 
profefſions of attachment, through the Mareſchal g * ( 
Villars, to that very pretended Prince, whoſe ſucceſſy 109 | 
to the throne was to have enſlaved Britain and-ruind . 
| Europe [M]. ES he CN Sad note he Pr 
Uneaſineſs The total change of the Britiſh miniſtry alarmed | ritain 
of the al- allies, and encouraged the houſe of Bourbon. TheStag © 
(es, 2nd, in particular, entertained no doubt but that the Qual M9 
hopes of the u PATTIE | : N le ch v. 
French. in changing her councils, would change alſo her mal 8 
ſures. Her ambaſfador, the Viſcount Townſhend, aſun be D. 
them, in vain, that his miſtreſs repoſed the fame cu hoſ 
dence in the Duke of Marlborough, and continued f ® F 
| fame firmneſs with regard to the common cauſe, M are. 
jealouſy and apprehenſions of the confederates were in 
ſtrong to be removed by aſſurances. The Dutch en th 
gretted ſincerely the opportunities they had loſt, by whi ited a. 
they might have obtained great advantages to theme. * 
and have the honour of reſtoring peace to Europe. I ral of 
French were as little able to conceal their gladneh eat f 
8. the allies were to diſguiſe their uneaſineſs. They f ſad, 
== tered themſelves with the proſpect of an imme e - 
v4 peace; as the Tories, who now ruled. every wo r The C 
{1 long declared themſelves averſe from an unprofitable! ouph, 
| The court of St. Germains, and particularly the Lal kerio 
1 Middleton, repreſented to Lewis the Fourteenth, tau. at pr. 
= - was miſtaken in his expectations from the Toſies. b hag 
Fj told him, that it was a matter of indifference to Ley v, 
whether high-church or low-church prevailed. F ale hi 
he ſaid, were equally the enemies of France; * ſemope 
even affirmed, that the Jacobites themſelves were 4 | = 
averſe from the intereſts of a court, who made not 


; k| Stu 
1 


J. 
*«z 


[1] Original letter. Hannover-papers, 1710. 
art-papers, 1710. L 


QUEEN ANNE. des. 6.2, 09 
: {ayour of the perſon whom they deemed their lawful C 1 7 . 
| n | NI. i 7 1311 | | | | : 

| Theſe 8 inſinuations of the court of t 
Germains, though juſt, proceeded from the ſanguine ee 
opes which they themſelyes had formed, on the ſtate of RR — 
pioions in Great Britain. They affirmed, in their me- poſale 
orials, that the two parties concurred in principles ſuit- 

ble to the reſtoration of the excluded family. The 

hurch held forth, avowedly, that the crown was un- 

enable and hereditary. The Preſbyterians followed, 

bey ſaid, the arguments of their opponents, witha plain 

nſerence, that the Revolution itſelf was a rebellion. 

The two parties, they affirmed, ſeemed to agree, that 

he Princeſs Anne, for ſo they called the Queen of Great 

titan, had no title to the throne. They urged, there- 

re, that this was the proper time for the King, for 

Ich was the high title they beſtowed on the Chevalier 

> St, George, to. make his appearance in Britain [o]. 

he Duke of Marlborough adviſed them, in vain, againſt 

y hoſtile attempt on Great Britain: a meaſure, he af- 

med, which could not fail to unite the parties [p]. 

eaverred, that the inveteracy exhibited by every par- 


fete ent, and the union which appeared among the people 


oy on the intelligence of any invaſion, proceeded from a 
ou ted averſion to France, more than from want of af- 
miele 


lion to the excluded family. He conſidered the re- 
ral of the Chevalier de St. George from France, as 
great ſtep toward his reſtoration, and that circumſtance, 


e. Th 
dneß, 


hey 4 lad, was one of the advantages which the pretended 
oo re would derive from a peace[qQ]. EI - 
135 be Chevalier himſelf coincided in opinion with Mar]- of the court 
table! of St. Cer- 


ough, He perceived, that France had ſcarce ever 
| ſerious intention to reſtoge his family. He knew, 
| at preſent, ſhe was incapable of ſerving him to ef- 
„ had ſhe even been willing. He, therefore, ear- 


mains. 


e Eal 

h, that! 
A ; 

Or1es. 


N 0 
bi 5 ly wiſhed for peace; and no article, he ſaid, could 
0 * ale him more, than the requiſition of Great Britain, 
; ye” move him from the dominions of France [x]. His 


\ 
'OL, II. \ mini , 
je no e > E e miniſters 


p cuart-papers, 1710. [o] Stuart- papers, Aug. 2 
, - [?] Ibid, 1910. [q} Stuart-papers. De Torcy, 


toll | 
q ] Chev, de St. George to Middleton, July 25, 


0 
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CH AP. miniſter, the Earl of Middleton, was of aà different op. 
VIII. nion. He endeavoured to argue the court of Verſaille 
———v— to undertake another attempt upon Scotland, „ The 
1710. Scots,” he laid, “ in general, favoured the hereditary 
h line. None had deſerted the party, after the bad ſucce 
1 of the laſt enterprize. No ſecret had been ever better 
[ kept. No accuſers appeared, no witneſſes could be found 
A to condemn.” He obſerved, © that in England two par. 
ties were animated, to an extreme, againſt: each other, 
That the high-church maintained non-reſiſtance, as ate. 
net of religion; and that the hereditary deſcent of the 
crown is a law ſo fundamental, that it cannot be change 
by act of parliament. That the low-chureh, inſtead d 
arguing againſt theſe principles, affirmed, that the conſe 
quence of the firſt is, that the goverment ever ſince th 
Revolution, was an uſurpation; and that the Pretender, 
muſt be acknowledged lawful King, is the inferencety 
be drawn from the ſecond. The people,” he continue, 
cc are mere ſpectators of this polemical conteft. They 
conclude, that both are in the right; and that the Que 
herſelf, by favouring the high-church party, is manifeli 

in the intereſt of her brother.” 
Projet of All the friends of the excluded family, as well ati 
ag invaſion. Duke of Marlborough, aſſured the court of St. German 
that patience only was neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh them # 
the Britiſh throne. They wiſhed them to detach then 
ſelves from France, as the only means to reconcile til 
roughly the nation to their claims. Middleton, notvil 
ſtanding, ſolicited a ſecond invaſion of Scotland. Hed 
manded only three thouſand men from the court of Vi 
jailles, and that conſiſting entirely of the Iriſh in 
French ſervice. They were the beſt calculated for M ociatie 
enterpriſe, he ſaid, as they ſpoke the language of 88S inter; 
Highlanders, and were acguſtomed to the hardy mat 
of living, peculiar to the inhabitants of mounta 
countries. The number of troops demanded, coult, | 
continued, create no jealouſy. They were only 0 F 
ent to protect the perſon of the Pretender, till a i" 
ſor his eventual ſucceſſion to the throne, after the de 
af his ſiſter, ſhould be eſtabliſhed with the Britiſh cod 
The court of France, either incapable of iparins J 
force, or unwilling to riſk their troops and their (þiſ? 


27 . n | nc 
ah enterpriſe which appeared uncertain in its conſeque a 


peculative arguments of the contending parties in Bri- 


tain [s]. 


hief ſupport of their cauſe, when that miniſter was forced 
o retire. His attachment to the family of Stuart, though 
wtiouſly and ſucceſsfully concealed from the world, was 
ertainly, next to his inherent. timidity, the ruling paſſi- 
of his mind. He is ſaid to have only regretted his 
grace, as it deprived him of the power of ſerving ef- 
W&Qually the excluded line. He declared to his intimate 
tends, that he had been always in unhappy circumſtan- 
5, That, being firſt diſtreſſed by the Tories, he was 
rced to throw himſelf into the hands of the Whigs. 
inves, hat his whole miniſtry had been ſpent in a ſtruggle with 
The WW: latter party; and when he faw himſelf entirely maſ- 
Que WE: of his meaſures, he was turned out of his office, by 
nell event as trivial as it was unexpected. He hoped, 
ever, he ſaid, that Harley would reſtore the King, 
e © he called the Pretender. But HER will make 
ma ance neceſſary to that meaſure. I deſigned to have 
gem ne the buſineſs alone; and to ſhew the French how 
1 then jorly they had treated that unfortunate Prince, and how 


ile ll tle they deſerved at his hands Lr 6 

now Concerning Godolphin's project for the reſtoration of 
Heiß warts, ſome judgment may be formed, from the 

of ers and propoſals of that family. The Duke of Marl- 


h in Mosh had ſignified to the Marquis de Torcy, in the 
d for M ociations for peace in the year 1709, that it was for 
ge df intereſt of the Pretender to remove from France. 
y m Propoſed, at the ſame time, to procure for him from 
yuntaindl Britiſh nation, a ſum equal to that which he received, 
could, bis ſupport, from the court of Verſailles; ard to 
nly fs e ſtipulation with the allies, for his ſecure retreat, 
1 er in Holland or Flanders. Provided with a kind of 
the 00 eue, ſeparated from the influence of a nation whom 
ritiſh ca lobe Ss of his anceſtors abhorred, and divided on- 
pore Ja Narrow channel from Britain, the Pretender 
qe FEES would 


4 duart-paperg, Aug. 29, 1710. [I] Ibid. 1710, 


zd little attention to, theſe ſuggeſtions. Middleton was C HA P. 
© ered to amuſe himſelf, in ſecret, with the viſions of VIII. 
uture advantage to his maſter, which he formed on the 


Though the court of St. Germains placed little faith in Attachment 
he profeſſions of the Earl of Godolphin, they loſt the of Godol- 
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1710. 


hin to the 
Stuarts. 


His ſuppoſ- 
ed project in 
favour of 
the Pre- 
tender. 
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F CHAP. would have found little difficulty in tranſporting kin 
VIII. into Scotland, and in appearing in that Country at the 
——v—> head of a numerous body of his adherents. The regij. 
1710. tion of the army to a ſmall number, upon the re. ſtabſiſl. 


man!! 
her. 


In! 


ment of peace, would have left the kingdom in a fe entio 
* ſufficiently defenceleſs to juſtify the miniſter, in enter; eciſi 
into a treaty with a perſon whoſe claims were favourel artia 
by a very great party in the nation. The natural mode. ben 
ration of his own charakter, his want of ambition, ls (P. 
prior engagements with Marlborough and Godolphin ſv]; 3 
and even the improbability of his prevailing by force alone, . mr 
would have induced the pretended Prince to accept ſuch 2 
terms, as the Queen and the nation might chooſe to in- 155 
poſe. He was, by no means, ſo jealous as his father, * 
with regard to the hereditary deſcent and indefeaſil of 
rights of the crown. He would have been well pleaſed! * 
to have received it as the gift of the people. He vod 3 


have been contented to accept of the throne of Scotland 
£ or to have his name joined with that of Anne, in the 
| royal title of Great Britain [W]; while the whole ar 
1 thority ſhould remain, during life, in her hands. It 
| would, perhaps, have reſted ſatisfied with an acknow- 
= - ledgment of his title as Prince of Wales, and the eventi- 
W1 al ſucceſſion of the crown upon his ſiſter's death [x]. 
ial His charac- Had his ſecret deſigns and intrigues remained unknowl 


d gre 
That 
Table 
bad « 
gene 
Ir cla 
des fr, 


err. to the world, the Earl of Godolphin might have ben f 
114 tranſmitted to poſterity with an unblemiſhed charade, top 
He was born with extenſive talents.. A long experi g. - 

had, in a particular manner, qualified him for the gehe h 

line of buſineſs. He underſtood the intereſts of the l ucce 

dom, the genius of the people, the ſecret views of pat... 

cular men, as well as the diſpoſition of parties. In i peopl 

public capacity, he was frugal of the money of the , few 

tion, without cramping its exertions with penury. A ſuffi 

economiſt of his private fortune, without the Naben e of 

ture of avarice. Though forbidding in his addreſs, through fears, 

the ſtern gravity of an habitual ſilence and an unge ou 

manner, he gained mankind by the apparent ſincen very 

his character. He never kept ſuitors in an unpralle, lure ſe 

ſuſpence. He promiſed nothing that he was vet k mean 

ſolved to perform. He conſidered diſſimulation es his ſi 

| a mary gh, l 

Iplen 


[ug Stuart-papers,1702. [w) Ibid. {x] MS 


QUEEN ANNE. 
anly breach on veracity. He refuſed, with frankneſs, CHAP. 
here he could not ſerve with generoſity. In the com- VIII. 
#: line of buſineſs he ſhewed ſuch an undeviating at 
ention to juſtice, that thoſe who were diſappointed by his 1719. 
ecifions, could not with-hold their eſteem from his im- 
artial condut. Though he found it neceſſary to diſguiſe 
is own principles, he never affected to poſleſs thoſe of 
thers, to gain either their ſupport or their favour. Po- 
ical timidity was the greateſt defect of his mind. That 
afſion overcame frequently, in his public tranſaQtions, 
bat ſincerity which he uniformly obſerved in his private 
duct. The weakneſs which induced him to adhere, 
his opinions, to the excluded branch of the houſe of 
juart, was a kind of virtue. He was firſt placed in the 
e of fortune and ambition by that family; and their 
Ifdence in his fidelity and attachment, contributed to 
Wetinue that gratitude, which he owed for their many 
d preat favours. fs ES, | b 


Though the timidity of Godolphin was highly unfa- Obſerva - 
urable to the family of Stuart, it was alſo productive tions. 
bad conſequences to his country. That weakneſs be- 
generally known to the leaders of the two parties, 
ir clamour and preſumption roſe in proportion to their 
es from the miniſter's fears. The views of the Whigs 
Tories being the ſame, though their profeſſions to the 
[1d were different, they had both recourſe to the ſame 
to poſſeſs themſelves of emolument and power. The 
udices of the vulgar, that ready and obvious engine 
the hands of deſigning men, were turned, with pecu- 
ſucceſs, againſt a miniſter deſtitute of courage. Though 
ernment had acquired, from the very misfortunes 'of 
people, the means of quieting their turbulence with 
few men in office knew their own ſtrength, in a de- 
lufficient to remain ſteady and unmoved, amidſt the 
© of an offended populace. Godolphin, yielding ta 
fears, negleCted to procure an honourable and advan- 
dus peace for his country, already ſtaggering under 
very weight of her victories. He knew, that a 
ure ſo important, would furniſh the diſcontented with 
means of inflaming the nation; and this, together 
his ſubſerviency to the views of the Duke of Marl- 


8, induced him to neglect an op ortunity of cloſing, 
plendor, a ſucceſsful war. F 8 
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VIII. by his party, as the certain prelude of their own tui 
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The diſgrace of the Earl of Godolphin was conſidered gon. 
ed t 


fall. Their ſpirit ſeemed to have vaniſhed with ther of hi 


1710. 
A total 
change. 


good fortune. Few had the courage to continue in of 
fice. Fewer ſtill had the boldneſs to retire with Cipnity 
They quitted, one by one, their places, without any ct bor, 


fre, 
court 


| cert of oppoſition, or even deſign of revenge. They le w 
carried their reſignations further than their enemies either he la 


expected or wiſhed. The Queen ſignified her inclinti 


ceſſar 


on, that the Lord Cowper ſhould continue chancelly But 


He derived, perhaps, this favour from his inſignificane he 
But he alſo retired [v]. The Tories purſued their i kept u 
tory, through every branch and department of goven auſe t 
ment. All the relations, creatures, and dependents While t 


the former miniſtry, were diſmiſſed every where. II 


es Progr 
Revolution itſelf, it was with juſtice obſerved, had en 5 
made ſuch a total change among the ſervants of 08llowe 
crown. The Duke of Marlborough remained aloe eck. 


Tatrigues of 


St. John and 
Harcourt. 


his whole party. But he owed this mark of diſind him 
to his own high reputation, more than to any forbeam 
of his enemies. They had already determined er ro 
fall. Time was only wanting to reconcile the people urel gi 
the diſmiſſion of ſo great a commander [z]. ' ere dre 


rough 


The total change in the ſervants of the crown, bey pa 
not, however, to be altogether aſcribed to Harley. wen to 
maxim of government was evidently to trim betweel on for t. 
parties; to gain the Tories, but not to loſe entirel) {red for 
Whigs. But ſuch was the inveteracy, which a long feige tent 
ani moſities had created, on both ſides, that neither Me, on « 
be content with any thing leſs than the whole power be mob 
influence of the ſtate. His own friends were, up, beca. 
preſent occaſion, likely to become Harley's greatell vera er 
mies. He had reſolved to place St. John and Hache were 
in the offices they had formerly loft ; to make th! WWW the inc 
ſecretary at war, and the laſt attorney-general. 3% Thoug 
John inſiſted upon being made ſecretary of ſtate M eſure, ff 
Harcourt would be content with nothing leſs tha Ur of the 
great ſeal. Harley, willing to retain the Whigs u 'econc;| 
offices, refuſed to comply. They threatened to * ie letters 
the country, and to leave him to the mercy of his e ious! 


Iv] Sept. 23. [z] Publications of the Times 
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| come leaders of the Tories interfered. They repreſent- C HAP 
eq to him, that his trimming conduct would deprive him VIII. 
[of his beſt friends. He yielded, at length, to their de 
Gre. But he was ſo much offended, eſpecially with Har- 1710. 
court, that though he raiſed him to the place of chancel- _ 

lor, he never admitted him into the ſecret of affairs [A]. 

He would probably have done the ſame by St. John. But 

he latter underſtood the French language, and was ne- 

ceſſary in the expected negociations of peace. . 
But the people, now, were entirely on the other fide. A general | 
The flame, which Sacheverell's trial had raiſed, was ferment. 
kept up, with great addreſs. The clergy, conſidering his 

auſe their own, made the pulpits reſound with his praiſe, 

zhile they thundered vengeance againſt his enemies. In 

progreſs, which he made to Wales, perhaps with a de- 

lon of continuing the ferment againſt the Whigs, he was 

allowed, every where, by the whole country, on horſe- 

ack, Mayors, magiſtrates, whole corporations attend- 

d him, in their robes and formalities, in the towns 

rough which he paſſed. The populace met him on 

rery road, with white knots in their hats, with ſprigs of 

urel gilt with gold, while the hedges, on either ſide, 

ere dreſſed with flowers. Though no deſign of calling 

ney parliament was as yet made public, the reception 

ven to Sacheverell was conſidered as a kind of prepara- 

In tor that event. The people being, at length, pre- 

wed for the meaſure, the parliament was diſſolved, on 

e twenty-firſt of September. The elections were car- 

d on every where with unuſual violence and noiſe. 

te mob, encouraged by the new miniſtry and the 'To- 

5, became outrageous in the cities and boroughs. The 

teral cry was raiſed ſo effeQually againſt the Whigs, that 

e vere excluded, wherever the votes depended either 

the inclinations or caprice of the populace. ” 

Thoughthe new miniſtry derived their ſucceſs, ina great Aſorances 
alure, from the principles of the high · church party, in fa- of 2 * 
ur of the hereditary deſcent of the crown, they reſolvd 
leconcile the houſe of Hannover to their own elevation. 
*letters of their leaders to the electoral family, form 

furious inſtance of the inſincerity of the profeſſions of 

E e 4 party- 


[a] Stuart-papers, 1714. * 
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CHAP. party-men. The Earl of Rocheſter, whoſe principles 
VIII. favour of the Stuarts were known, avowed, with yehe! 
e mence, an inviolable attachment to the parliament 
1710. {ſettlement of the crown. The Duke of Buckinghan, 
who held an uninterrupted communication and corel, 

pondence with the court of St. Germains and their agent, 


4 affirmed, with peculiar modeſty, to the EleQor, that he 
—_ had been perſecuted by the Whigs, for his attachment 


}' to the proteſtant ſucceſſion [B]. The Duke of Leeg, 
| who, in the debates concerning Sacheverell, had almo 
in expreſs terms, called the Revolution a rebellion, 20d 
declared that he knew no right but an hereditary right, 
4 made the warmeſt profeſſions of regard to the intereſts d 
1 the family of Brunſwick [c]. Harley himſelf, conſider. 

ed as the head of the new miniſtry, in adhering to the 
K principles of preſbytery, in which he was bred, wa, 
4 perhaps, more ſincere, though not leſs ſervile, in the 3. 


# . vances which he made to the preſumptive heir of the 
Fi crown. St, John, in a convenient abſence of attachment 
1 to both ſides, followed, to avoid ſingularity, the example 
| } i of his aſſociates in ce. 4: Bon 2 Holt eto 
kee, The Duke of Shrewſberry, naturally timid and wi 
er. dent of the future, wrote [p] to the Elector, with wam 
11 pProfeſſions of zeal and attachment. He was at the time, 
through the means of his wife, in actual correſpondent 
i i with the court of St. Germains, ang, from prinoiple, 
WA friend to the family of Stuart IE]. All aſſured his He- 
V0 toral Highneſs, that the new miniſtry were 'Zealous n 
1 ſupporting the grand alliance to its utmoſt extent ; 0 
4 proſecute the war, to obtain an honourable peace, all 
0 to ſecure effeQually the ſucceſhon in the houſe of Hat: 
{1 nover [y]. They employed their creatures to conbilh 
4 to the Princeſs Sophia, the aſſurances which they male 
Ii to her ſon. A Doctor Hutton contained their/argument, 
1 in a ſeries of tedious letters of his own G. The Menn 
1 herſelf, though her attachment to her brother was then 
i ſuſpecteg, and now is known, joined her ſervants in it 
{4 ſurances of zeal for the proteſtant weren "7009 
1 Cs] Buckingham to the EleQor, Sept. 2, 1710 Hane, 
if ver-papers. le] Leeds to the Elector. Nov. l, my 
| ſp] Hannover-papers, 1710. [r] Stuart-papers, pi 


tel Hannover-papers, 1710. Le] Ibid-. 
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Vent every inquietude in the ele Kora family, ſhe ap- CH A P. 
Vointed the Earl of Rivers, her ambaſſador to the court VIII. 
Joe Hannover, to aſſure them, that the changes Which 

e had made, would prejudice, in- nothing, the acts 1710. 

W.. ſed for ſecuring the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line u]. 

W The agents of the new miniſtry had the addreis to The Whigs 

eder their predeceſſors ſuſpected by the ele coral fa- oy to . 

iy. The free principles of government, which they — 

Nad advanced in the debates concerning Sacheverell, had 


5 
1 cen induſtriouſly repreſented to the court of Hannover, 
i WAS: irrefragible proofs of their averſion to monarchy. The 
„ higs were alarmed at the credit given to their adverſa- 
of WiWics, in a matter which muſt hurt their own influence, 
. with a family that was one day deſtined to wear the 
he ron. The Earl of Sunderland and the Lord Halifax 
55 here employed by the party to undeceive the Elector 
. Hannover. The avenues to the court of that Prince 
the ere fo beſet with the emiſſaries of the Tories, that the 
en o lords were obliged to write their thoughts in cypher. 
le hey endeavoured' to explain, that they had been always 
ol ra parliamentary right to the crown. They diſclaim» 
„„ with a degree of? ſcorn, all republican or antimo- 
am rchical principles. They affirmed, that the high max- 
me, ps of the Tories, prepared the way for the Prince of 
ence ales to mount the throne. | That the Whigs oppoſed 
e A eſe maxims, with arguments ſuitable to republicaniſm, 
Fees erely to ſerve the family of Hannover; whole rights 
s ed not be fo well maintained, on any other ground [1], 
t; 0 During theſe ſecret intrigues of the two parties, the Nov. 28. 
, al WE” parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter. Ihe Queen, New parlia- 
Ha ing to the houſe of peers, on the twenty- fifth of No- went. 
mu, nder, Sir Simon Harcourt, now lord-keeper of the 
mate t ſeal, ſignified to the commons her Majeſty's plea- 


nent e, that they ſhould chooſe a ſpeaker. Their choice, 
was expected from their principles, fell on William 
s then eme y, a perſon remarkably attached to the high- 
in . ch party. The Queen having ſignified, in her 
ech, the reſolution ſhe had taken of proſecuting the 

went Bi vith the utmoſt vigour, eſpecially in Spain, demand- 
7 table ſupplies. To remove every jealouſy that 
113 3 ariſe in the nation, ſhe reſolved, the' ſaid, io ſet 
| | orth 


4] Hannover-papers, 1710, [i] Ibid, Nov. 14, 1710, 
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| CHAP. party-men. The Earl of Rocheſter, whoſe Principles n 
| VIII.  tavour of the Stuarts were known, avowed, with yehs! 
S mence, an inviolable attachment to the parliament 

1 1710. ſettlement of the crown. The Duke of Buckingham, 


5 who held an uninterrupted communication and correſ, 
a pondence with the court of St. Germains and their agent 
}- affirmed, wi >cul1 deſt the El "that he 
| affirmed, with peculiar modeſty, to the Eleccor, that he 
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had been perſecuted by the Whigs, for his attachment 
to the proteſtant ſucceſſion [BJ. The Duke of Leech 
who, in the debates concerning Sacheverell, had almol 


in expreſs terms, called the Revolution a rebellion, and 


declared that he knew no right but an hereditary right, 
made the warmeſt profeſſions of regard to the intereſts of 
the family of Brunſwick [e]. Harley himſelf, conſider. 
ed as the head of the new miniſtry, in adhering to the 
principles of preſbytery, in which he was bred, wa, 
perhaps, more ſincere, though not leſs ſervile, in the al. 


vances which he made to the preſumptive heir of the 


crown. St, John, in a conventent abſence of attachment 
to both ſides, followed, to avoid ſingularity, the exampk 
of his aſſociates in office. e. 

The Duke of Shrewſberry, naturally timid and provi 


dent of the future, wrote [p] to the Elector, with vam 


profeſſions of Zeal and attachment. He was at the time, 


through the means of his wife, in actual correſpondens 


with the court of St. Germains, and, from pribciples“ 
friend to the family of Stuart EJ. All aſſured bis Her 
toral Highneſs, that the new miniſtry were #ealous fu 


| ſupporting the grang alliance to its utmoſt extent; u 


proſecute the war, to obtain an honourablę peace, an 
to ſecure effeQually the ſucceſhon in the houſe of Hat. 
nover [J. They employed their creatures to confim, 
to the Princeſs Sophia, the aſſurances which they mat 


to her ſon. A Doctor Hutton contained their argument, 


herſelf, though her attachment to her brother was * 
ſuſpe eg, and now is known, joined her ſervants in . 


ſurances of zeal for the proteſtant ſucceſſion. To pte 
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e had made, would prejudice, in nothing, the acts 710. 
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.d for ſecuring the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line [H]. 

6 | The agents of the new miniſtry had the addreis to The Whigs 
i ender their predeceſſors ſuſpected by the electoral fa- Py wt 
u iy. The free principles of government, which my PO 
bs, 1d advanced in the debates concerning”Sacheverell, had 

of een induſtriouſly repreſented to the court of Hannover, 

ng ; irrefragible proofs of their averſion to monarchy. The 

ht, Vhigs were alarmed at the credit given to their adverſa- 

tes, in a matter which muſt hurt their own influence, 

ier vith a family that was one day deſtined to wear the 

the town. The Earl of Sunderland and the Lord Halifax 

2 ere employed by the party to undeceive the Eleccor 

ads Hannover. The avenues to the court of that Prince 


Were ſo beſet with the emiſſaries of the Tories, that the 


nent vo lords were obliged to write their thoughts in cypher. 
mole hey endeavoured to explain, that they had been always 
151 ra parliamentary right to the crown. They diſclaim- 


„ with a degree of ſcorn, all republican or antimo- 


am N rchical principles. They affirmed, that the high max- 

time, of the Tories, prepared the way for the Prince of 

dence ales to mount the throne. That the Whigs oppoſed 

ler ſe maxims, with arguments ſuitable to republicaniſm, 

Ele- rely to ſerve the family of Hannover; whole rights 

us ld not be fo well maintained, on any other ground [1], 

t ; 10 During theſe ſecret intrigues of the two parties, the Nov. 25. 
„ parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter. Ihe Queen, New parlia- 
Han- ing to the houſe of peers, on the twenty- fifth of No- t. 


mber, Sir Simon Harcourt, now lord-keeper of the 
at ſeal, ſignified to the commons her Majeſty's plea- 
ments e, that they-ſhould chooſe a ſpeaker. Their choice, 
een A a5 expected from their principles, fell on William 
i then eme, a perſon remarkably attached to the high- 
in . ch party. The Queen having ſignified; in her 

ch, the reſolution ſue had taken of proſecuting the 
wen BN vth the utmoſt vigour, eſpecially in Spain, demand- 
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o Hannover- paperz, 1710. {1] Ibid. Nov. 14. 1710, 
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CH A P. forth plainly her intentions. She was determined, fi 


VIII. 


—— church of England, to preſerve the conſtitution according 


1710, 


Proceedings. Notwithſtanding the ſpecies of madneſs that had ſend | for p 


Great ſyp- 
plies, 


Inquiry into The new miniſtry ſhewed an inclination to ceſl 


Few of theſe were permitted to take their ſeats in tra 
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with 
ing 1 
| 0. Pi cloſe 
to the Umion, to maintain the indulgence allowed by lay thou 
to ſcrupulous conſciences; and that to tranſmit effectualy | negle 
theſe benefits to poſterity, ſne was reſolved to employ Lceffh 
none but ſuch as were heartily for the proteſtant ſucceſ. your: 
on in the houſe of Hannover [3]. This popular ſpec W want 
was echoed back, as uſual, in the addreſſes of the tuo ſerve 
houſes of parliament. Men who formed their opinion the c 
upon ſuch fallacious grounds, thought they perceived: MM veſt o 
degree of coldneſs in the addreſs of the lords, But tu they 
of the commons was warm, vehement, and ſuitable t of G 
their principles, in favour of monarchy... | at no 


aſſured her parliament, to ſupport and encourage the 


the nation, and the utmoſt efforts made by the new m- mend 
niſtry in favour of the Tories, more than one hundred 
puted Whigs were returned to the houſe of common 


quillity. Petitions were offered againſt the moſt of tho 
who were ſuppoſed to favour the old miniſtry; and thy 
complained, that their principles were more an objea0 
examination, than the juſtice of their cauſe. In ſuch 
ſtate of parties in the houſe, the deliberations of that heretic 
ſembly muſt have aſſumed the appearance of great uni ed uit 
mity. The Tories had ſo effectually taken the grounds the pe, 
the Whigs, in their public profeſſions, that the la Prince 
had they even been more numerous, could not, wi to det 
any decent conſiſtency, oppoſe the meaſures of the il allies, 


niſtry. Though the Queen, in her ſpeech, had inf : way 


ated, that ſhe was deſirous of peace, her ſervants ſhed Ween 
every attention to the vigorous proſecution of the i ceived, 
The commons voted, without heſitation, the ſoppfe 4th al 
The debts provided for and the ſums raiſed in the con ver. 
of this ſeſſion, amounted to more than fourteen million into th 
[x]. But the navy and other offices had been left.) ed by t 
the former miniſtry, under a burden of debts, he that ki 


greatly obſtructed the ſervice, cenſure 
Velde q 


the manage- their predeceſſors in office. They were ſoon fut "Pplaug 


ment of the 


war in 


Spain. 


WI But on 
were, 


12 Journals, Nov. 27, 1710. [r] 143573319 10 
2d. 
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vith an opportunity of purſuing their deſign, by receiv- CH AP. 
ing intelligence of the diſaſters, with which the campaign VIII. 

cloſed in Spain. The war, on the fide of that kingdom. 


. [though the firſt obje& of conteſt, had been ſtrangely 1711. 
I neglected. The conduct of the allies, when molt ſuc- 
ly cefsful, contributed to ruin the cauſe which they endea- 
f voured to ſupport with their arms. Licentiouſneſs and a 
ech want of regular diſcipline, never, perhaps, properly ob- 


ſerved in the hurry of hoſtilities, had been carried, by 


[Wo | , . 
the confederates, to a degree calculated to ruin the inte- 
e teſt of the houſe of Auſtria, in the hearts of thoſe whom 


they wiſhed to reconcile to their government. The Earl 
of Galway, habituated to rapine in the Iriſh war, was 
at no pains to check the natural inclination of all ſoldiers 


ine for plunder. - General Stanhope himſelf, mixing a com- 
m. mendable averſion to popery with a decent affection for 


T bullion, had permitted his troops to pillage the altars of 
mol their ſacred utenſils, in the city of Madrid and its neigh- 
u bourhood. The part of the army which was in the pay 


woe of the Dutch republic, ſhewed, in the ſame manner, 

4 ther their zeal for proteſtantiſm [L]. ; 3 

ef The Spaniards, bigotted to enthuſiaſm in their own Peterbo- 
uchi bſem of faith, had ſome-reaſon to abhor ſuch ravenous — 1 
hat oY heretics. The unfortunate Charles the Third was load- Galway cem 


vnan ed with all the fins of his army. The whole affection of ſured. 
the people was thrown into the ſcale of his rival; and that 
Latte Prince found himſelf, after a war of nine years, capable 
6 defend his crown againſt the united efforts of the 
the uy allies. The victory at Satragoſſa, being ill- purſued, opened 
in ay for the defeat and great loſs at Briheuga. The 
bene Queen laid the diſaſterous intelligence, which ſhe had re- 
the uu << ved, before the two houſes, who promiſed to ſupport her, 
ſoppli vith all their power, to retrieve the fortune of the Spaniſh 
e chu Var. They, at the ſame time, entered upon an inquiry 
oily no the conduct of the late miniſtry, and thoſe employ- 
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left 3 by them in Spain, in the command of the troops in f l 
„ voy "= kingdom. In their approbation, as well as in their 1 


cenſures, on the ſubject, the parliament appear to have 
Jelded, in ſome degree, to the ſpirit of party. They 
\pplauded, in a high ſtrain, the Earl of Peterborough. 
but on the faults and errors of the Earl of Galway, they 
fre, perhaps, too ſevere. The lords carried their ani- 

Eats „„ madverſions 
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iſtinguiſhed himſelf in favour of the Earl of Galway, 
7 hoe he himſelf had been well received by the.Queey, 
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campaign [N; J]. 


Though the inquiry of the miniſtry into the condud 
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cee ſtate of the public debts, it appeared, that vaſt CHA P. 
ums remained unprovided for in the different depart= VIII. 
ments of the war. The moſt innocent motive to which... 
Ine conduct of the late miniſter can be afcribed on this 1711. 
ead is, that he wiſhed to conceal from the nation the in- 
Waficiency of the immenſe ſupplies that had been granted, 
o prevent a relaxation in the public ardour for the con- 
nuance of a war, which it was the chief object of the 
arty to prolong. The enemies of the late treaſurer af- 
irmed, that it was to prevent an inquiry in parliament, 
e had encouraged the ſolemn proſecution of Sacheverell, 
we certain means of diverting the attention of the two 
ouſes from his own conduct. The debts of the navy 
None amounted to more than five millions; and near the 
mof one million five hundred thouſand pounds was 
und neceſſary to diſcharge the incumbrances of the ord- 
Buce and army [0]. Over and above theſe prodigious 
ms, the commons granted to the Queen an extraordi- 
ry ſupply of five hundred thouſand pounds, for re-eſta- 
iſhing the affairs of Spain and Portugal; four hundred 
d fifty thouſand for giving currency to exchequer- bills; 
ar three tnindred honfand pounds for the extraordinary 
ntingencies of the war; one hundred thouſand for in- 
mnifying the inhabitants of Nevis and St. Chriſtophers, 
[the damage done by a French invaſion of thoſe iſlands; 
ree hundred and fifty thouſand pounds for building new 
urches; and nine thouſand three hundred and ſeventy- 
icheſ ſe pounds, being a ſubſidy due by the late King William 
ll ber AY © Elector of Hannover [ex]. RE 
eln The Whigs had endeayoured to raiſe an opinion among Riſe of the 
pen 0 people, that the credit of the nation was ruined by bebe 
on the e removal of the Earl of Godolphin from the treaſury. 3 
nd, 10 e new chancellor of the exchequer ſoon convinced 
y ext em, that theſe ſurmiſes were ill- founded. He provided 
ble debts left on the different departments by his 
ondol} WW *<<<llor, by funds ſettled on very judicious impoſts. 
eros Wi ine ſecond of May, he propoſed a grand project to 
aght . N for ſatisfying all the public debts, and for 
54 eng good all deficiencies of ſupplies. The whole debt 
counts A ovided for was thrown into one ſtock. To pay an 
aſd : | | intereſt 
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CHAP. intereſt of fix per cent. funds were eſtabliſhed, which 


VIII. 


I be funds being ſo diſtant, the parliament engaged then. 


1711. 


Affair of 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIV 


however, were not to commence till the end of five yur 
ſelves to make an annual proviſion for the intereſt i 
the intermediate time. Together with this intereſt, th 
monopoly of a ſuppoſed trade to the South-Sea or all 
of Peru in America, was granted to the proprietors, The 
poſſeſſors of the navy- bills, and other public ſecuriis 
were incorporated for this purpoſe. This ſcheme, which 
was received with eagerneſs by the commons, flatter 
extremely the vanity of Harley himſelf. In his aten 
for the houſe of Hannover, he adviſed the Eledor 1 
take ſtock for the nine thouſand pounds, due to his fami 
of King William's ſubſidy, His Electoral Highneſs er. 
cuſed himſelf from being concerned in a mercantile con. 


pany, as inconſiſtent with his dignity. He, at the {ane Jlonel 


time, inſinuated to Harley,, that ready money would {ut nſion 
better with the ſtate of his affairs, than any concern un to 


public ſtocks and commerce; ſubje&s which he neither e ti 


ſtudied nor underſtood [ l. The propoſal ſeems to hure 
raiſed ſome doubts, in the mind of his Highneſs, whe- Ws ch 
ther Harley intended ever to pay the money. He, BR" 12 
therefore, ſent particular inſtructions to Kreyenberg, Fough 
reſident at London, how to proceed with the chance tar) 
of the exchequer in that affair [R]. evalle 


Though Harley had rendered himſelf, in ſome degrey 1 


the Abbe de popular by his condu@ in the treaſury, his ſeeming bac” hoy 
. Bourlie, wyardneſs in turning all the Whigs out of office, had i "cred 


obliged the high-flying part of the Tories. A kind offen. 

poſition was ready to be formed againſt his meaſure, ndred 
when an accident, which threatened to be fatal, me el eſt⸗ 
him beyond the reach of the enemies of his power. Teo ob: 
Abbé de la Bourlie, a Frenchman, who had aſſumed ie Peri 
title of Marquis de Guiſcard, had made his eſcape E 
his. own country, for ſome crime, which merited the U ends, 
timate animadverſion of the law. Having paſſed, ſos try, 

years before, into Britain, he had the addreſs to perſuat the B 
the ſervants of the Crown, that he could form an nu h one 
rection in France, that might greatly favour the open n, he! 


. ) 
tions of the confederates againſt that kingdom. Portm 
1 FF pPfroliga dom. 


ret 
Hannover- papers, 1710. [x] Elector do Kreye 
berg. Hannover- papers, 1710. | 


% ANAL ___ 48t 
= rofligate fellow, pretending a zeal for public freedom, CHAP. 
W... encouraged, either through the vanity or credulity VIII. 
the Whig-miniſtry, and gratified with a regiment 


y hich ſerved in Spain. The profeſſed deſign of this 1711. 
i edy adventurer was to reſtore his country to her an- | 
ri ent liberty. To contribute to the execution of his 


urpoſe, he was placed on board the Eugliſh fleet, in the 


ne ear 1706, when a deſcent, under the Earl of Rivers, 
© WS... intended to be made on the coaſt of France. This 
1 ertor of the cauſe of freedom was, however, found to 
12 ſuch a tyrant in command, that Sir Cloudeſly Shovel 


jought it neceſſary to ſet him on ſhore before the expe- 

tion was laid afide [s J. | 

The regiment aſſigned to the 3 Marquis hav- or Marquis 
g been cut off in the battle of Almanza, his pay, as de Guiſcard. 


* lonel, ſoon after ceaſed. He long ſolicited a ſettled 
1 non in vain. His profligacy having recommended 
n to Mr. Henry St. John, they lived together, for 
her ne time, in mutual confidence and a community of 
\ hat eaſures. A diſpute about a miſtreſs, or rather concern- 
vie WE child, which neither choſe to own, had interrupted 
Her intimacy, before St. John had been advanced, 
9 hi Tough the fall of zthe Whig-miniſtry, to the office of 
cela retary of ſtate. The latter, therefore, was hardly 

eaailed upon, by his French friend, to recommend 


as an object worthy of the generoſity of the crown. 
be, however, mentioned the caſe of Guiſcard; and five 
Indred pounds a year was ordered for him, by the 
on. Harley, not only reduced the penſion to four 
aloe, Indred pounds, but even declined to place it on any 
| ed eſtabliſnment. The pretended Marquis endeavour- 
- Io obtain redreſs from the Queen. But all acceſs to 
med the perſon was denied. Reduced to diſtreſs, by his pro- 
pe (le) and offended at men who had been once his 
| the u ends, he endeavoured to reconcile himſelf to his own 
d, og” "ry, by betraying to the court of France the counſels 
the Britiſh miniſtry. He entered into correſpondence 
in l one Morreau, a banker at Paris. To cover his de- 
ie ohen = he ſent his letters to Portugal, incloſed to the Eart 
more, who commanded the Britiſh troops in that 
prollig dom. The Earl ſuſpe ᷑ing ſome treachery, opened 
the 
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CH A P. the packet, and finding that it contained ſome.dangerey 
14 | | 


LE 
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e ca 


intelligence, ſent it, through the hands of his lidy, u e 
x. Haley ITI. „ 4 % 4 8 . 
1711. The Marquis was apprehended in St. James's. pat 2 i 
Hal on the eighth of March, by virtue of a warrant from too 
rley. . | 
John, as ſecretary; of ſtate: Ignorant of the laws of ts Jun 
country, and conſcious of his own. crime, he: thought nm, ; 

could not eſcape a death of ignominy. He fell into ab . an 

of deſpair. In the midſt of his di ſorder, he was camei lett 

to the cock- pit, before a committee of the council, Ha the 

ing poſſeſſed himſelf, unobſerved, of a pen-knife, he m dit 

ſolved to be revenged on thoſe whom he deenied acc The 

 fary to his ruin. When he ſound; himſelf completehy dich! 
covered, by his own letters, he requeſted. to ſpeak itt 

to St. John. But the ſecretary ſuſpecting his deſgy | the 

iram the violence of his aſpeQ, refuſed to:comply. :.TiMicount 

Marquis approaching furiouſly towards the. table, ſubbu 0 n 

Harley, right in the . breaſt, with the pen-knife, I ear, 

point meeting, by accident, the bone, the blade bu chip 

thort, near the handle. Guiſcatd inſenſible of this H, w. 
cumſtance, redoubled his. blows. St. John ſtarting, eis 0 

the mean time, from his chair, drew his ſword a tual c 
wounded him in ſeveral places. The meſſengers, u mula 

ing in at the noiſe, threw the aſſaſſin on the giouii , ane 

and having bound him, carried bim to Newgate, uber *'tac! 

he ſoon after died of his wounds [ul. lh 

Harley Though Harley's wound was but flight, the veel vi 
3 orb tempt on his life raiſed a kind of pity: that diſarmed ment 
and lad enemies. The commons addreſſed the Queen, upon worde 
rreaſurer. occaſion, in terms highly flattering to the mini reft 
When, aſter his recovery, he came firſt to the hof 45 Þ 

he was congratulated, at their deſire, by the ſpeaker, ene 

a ſpeech expreſſive of their high-ſenſe of his powef,! taler 

not of his merit. To theſe teſtimonies of affection il ugh t 

the. commons, the Queen added favours of a more bu e the 

ſtantial kind. She. raiſed Harley. to the double title 4 St: 


Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, on the twenty-fourll , 
May; and on the twenty-ninth of the ſame month, le 
received the white ſtaff, as lord-high-treaſurer of Grd 
Britain. Though his lordſhip was conſidered in the I 


g Wil! 
et, of 
EF 
: jealo 
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r] Publications of the Times. [v) Hit. d'Angleteß 
1710. 


ee new honours and promotions, rendered him ſtill VIII. 
. bs object of the public attention, 'The adulation of. 
en in office kept pace with his good fortune. When 711. 
took the oaths, in the court of chancery, on the firſt | 

june, Sir Simon Harcourt, the lord-keeper, addreſſed 

m, in a ſet ſpeech, paying him great compliments on 

e antiquity of his family, his love and encouragement 

letters, his great abilities in managing the finances 

the kingdom, and in reftoring and preſerving public 
V N 

155 Nath of Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rocheſter, Parallel be- 
hich happened on the ſecond of May, was ſaid to have 3 
tilitated the ſudden riſe of Harley to the rank of a peer df Rocheſ- 
| the office of lord treaſurer. Though Rocheſter, on ter. 
count of his high principles in church and ſtate, was, 

no means, agreeable to Harley; the latter found it 
eſſary to fortify himſelf againſt the Whigs with his 
dhip's abilities and influence, Their characters, how- 

xr, were ſo diſſimilar, that thoſe who knew beſt the 
ets of the cabinet, thought they already perceived a 
tual coldneſs. Rocheſter was an avowed enemy to all 
mulation. Harley threw a veil of ſecrecy, import-. 
e, and reſerve, even upon trifles. The firſt avowed 
attachment to the Tory principles. The latter ſup- 
ſled his zeal for Whigiſm, as it might defeat his am- 
0us views. Rocheſter loved monarchy, and the go- 
nment of the few over the many, and avowed it to 
world. Harley had a bias toward republicaniſm, 
carefully concealed it, even from his friends. The 
vas haughty and overbearing, though a man of ſenſe, 
enence, and abilities: The other was ſenſible of his 
talents; but he was rather conceited than proud. 
Pugh the firſt complied with the government, ever 

e the Revolution, he openly called that event 
a breach upon the conſtitution, as would juſtify, for 
alterations of every kind. Though the laſt oppoſed 

5 William, throughout his reign, he approved, in 
et, of the means which placed that Prince upon the 
ne, Both were vain of their knowledge in finance, 

| jealous of their favour with the Queen. No per- 
or. It. Ff 5 manent 


{v] Printed ſpeech. 
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e capacity of favourite and miniſter, before this period, C H A P. 
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ley and St. 
John. 


bs”! 


Views 


C H A P. manent cordiality was likely to ſubſiſt between ſuch wed 
VIII. and, had. not death interfered, their conteſts would * 

L—— bably have given an NN to their common enemie 
1711. which might prove fatal to t bs © 


Coldneſs be- : 
3 tween Har- vered Harley from one dangerous friend, he was ſtill co 


John, then ſecretary of ſtate. 


He was the only perſon about the court that could ipe 


of interpreter. This flight advantage had created nh 


cabinet, for the conqueſt of Quebec, and the redud 


cation or aſſiſtance of the miniſter, Her objection 0 
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eir power [ WI. 


But though the death of the Earl of Rocheſter dd 


need with another, who endeavoured to ſupplant lig 
in his influence and power. This was Mr, Henry d 
St. John was hated h 
Mrs. Maſham, and deteſted by the Queen, for the py 
fligacy of his life. But he found means to render Hat 
uneaſy, even in the height and plenitude of his cred 
and power. The ſlenderneſs of the tenure upon which 
he held his office, had hurt his pride. The miniſy 
having reſolved upon the ſcheme of a peace, St. [a 
became neceſſary to the accompliſhment of his viey 


the French language [x]. There was, therefore, à n 
ceſlity for retaining him in office, to ſerve in the capaq 


mind a ccntempt of Harley, ſuitable to his own vin 
and pride. An incident had happened, in the mani 
April, which placed St. John in a kind of independen 
on the miniſter. An expedition being planned, nl 


of Canada, Harley refuſed to gratify Mrs. Maſhan, 
ſome affair relating to the expedition, which ſhe md 
to turn to her own advantage. She reſented Harley 
fuſal. St. John dextrouſly improved the moment. 
grat ified her in her views, without either the comm 


Ichn's character was obliterated by his politeneh; 
the, ever after, ſupported his ambition [v]. 
While Harley was riſing rapidly in influence and 
dit in Great Britain, the court of St. Germails, 5. 
ing, as uſual, at every ſhadow of hope, formed expe 
tions 1 jog the outward appearance of his conduct. 
principles expreſſed by his party, were. ſo ny 
their views, that they could ſcarce ſuppoſe he cob | 
greatly averſe from their intereſt. Their friends "Br Mories 
| | | tt, to 


[w] Menager's Negociations, paſſim. 


[x] Gtuart-Pi| 
1714. [y MS, Anecdotes. Fa 


% 


— 
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QUEEN ANNE. 
"tain being better acquainted with Harley, endeavour- 
4 to turn their thoughts to means more likely to ſerve 


hat they ought to expect more from the temper of the 
imes, than the diſpoſition of the miniſter. They recom- 
nended a ſecond attempt on Scotland. They ſaid, that 
he inclinations of the Scots for the excluded family, was 
pparent from their ſending to parliament thoſe very per- 
ns who had been carried priſoners to London, on ac- 
dont of the invaſion threatened two years before. They 
rmed, that the kingdom was left naked of troops. 
hat, upon the firſt news of an invaſion, the bank would 
op and the funds fail. That no tax could be raiſed, no 
oney obtained, on the ſecurities eſtabliſhed by parlia- 
ent. That, ſhould the Pretender land, with any con- 
lerable force, the want of reſources in government, 
| the opinion of a great part of the nation in favour of 
b right to the throne, would crown his attempt with 
es, without drawing a ſword [z]. They hoped that 
Qveen and miniſtry would, by theſe means, be in- 
Iced to enter into a treaty, which might end in the re- 
a of the act of ſettlement, and the full aſſurance of 


e Pretender's mounting. the throne upon the demiſe of 
$ ſiſter, 


favour of the Pretender, the Jacobites had provided 
mſelves, in their arguments, with another ſcheme. 
ey wiſhed to accompliſh a double marriage, between 
emily of Sweden and the excluded branch of the 
le of Stuart. They propoſed, that Charles the 
elch ſhould take to wife the daughter born to James 
Second, in his exile. That the Pretender ſhould 
ule Ulrica Eleonora, then Princeſs, and afterwards 
tn of Sweden. Charles had continued in Turkey 
' ince the unfortunate battle of Pultowa. But he 
PMunicated his own fire to his ſubjects at home. 
Wh preſſed on every ſide with powerful enemies, 
Wedes retained their martial ſpirit, and even obtain- 
tories, The Jacobites propoſed to the court of 
et, to offer five thouſand men to the regency of 
5 & BY Sweden, 


Lz] Stuart-papers, April, 1710, 
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heir cauſe. They aſſured the ſervants of the Pretender — 


1711. 


i 


Should France, in her preſent diſtreſſed condition, de- and idea} 
ne, or appear incapable to execute any bold attempt, ſchemes of 
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court of St. 
Germains, 
and their 
friends, 
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Sweden, to replace an equal number, which they hoped He n 
the government of that kingdom might be induted i fr 
tranſport to Scotland. They argued, that a (chene Y 
which might be executed with the greateſt facility, wal ent 
inevitably be crowned with ſucceſs. The preparations i, ©, 
Sweden againſt Denmark, they affirmed, would com Wi; ©; 
their deſign. The Pretender, they ſaid, by placing hin. 
ſelf at the head of Proteſtant invaders, would effe&uly 
prevent that religious jealouſy, which they deemed the 
only obſtacle to his mounting the Britiſh throne [a]. Thoug 
Violent meaſures were deemed dangerous, by the Duke 0 don 
of Marlborough and others, who affected to be attach n anc; 
to the excluded family. They ſaid, that the very ond. 
pearance of force might reconcile the two parties, a jury e 
terrify the Queen. That Princeſs, they affirmed, our ov 
favourably inclined to her brother's intereſt, But ſhe wh you x 


mer 1 


ation 
he pr. 


eſcue 


extremely timid by nature, and knew not in whom He wel 


* 


* 


Pretender 
writes to 


Q. Anne. 


could place her confidence. The Duke of Leeds unda meet 
took to ſound her upon the ſubject [BJ. Though hence. 
knew his principles, ſhe was afraid of explaining here ation. 
upon a point ſo delicate. The more violent Jacobie ab! 
however, continued to urge, that it was the intereſt n mer 
Anne, and of her miniſters, to invite her brother But w 
England. They propoſed that, during the receſs of cher n 


liament, ſhe would write to the Pretender to convey nMicitatio 
ſelf privately to London. That, upon his arrival in Hs. 7 
capital, ſhe ſhould preſent him to the privy council, Wh, entire 
own, which was all he wanted, his title as Prine WE ſubjeg 


Wales. They affirmed, that his preſence would init with 
date his enemies, and greatly encourage his friends. TM auth 
amidſt the conſternation of the firſt, and the joy and e of ei 
vation of the latter, the a& of ſettlement, they {a very ſ 
could be eaſily repealed. That every thing might M anclud 
at once, adjuſted to tke ſatisfaction of the Queen, i 
the complete ſecurity of the people; and that, to! 
compliſh this important work, the Pretender deck 
that he was ready to throw himſelf into the hands oft 
Biitiſh miniſtry, accompanied only by a ſingle pagel 

Encouraged by the ſlate of opinions in Bra 
yielding to the advice of his friends, the Freren 
{clf wrote a letter to Queen Anne, in the month of M 


% 


LA] Stuart- papers, 1711. [z] Ibid. [c] [bid, 


QUEEN ANNE. 437 
He put her in mind of the natural affection, which ought C HAP. 
o ſubſiſt between a brother and ſiſter. He recalled to VIII. 
ber memory her repeated promiſes to their common pa-— 
ent. To you, he ſaid, “ and to you alone, I wiſh 711. 
o owe eventually the throne of my fathers. The voice 
F God and of nature are loud in your ear. The preſer- 
ation of our family, the preyenting unnatural wars, 
he proſperity of our country, combine to require you to 
eſcue me from affliction and yourſelf from miſery. 
Though reſtrained by your difficult ſituationz I can form 
o doubt of your preferring a brother, the laſt male of 

ancient line, to the remoteſt relation we have in the 
ond. Neither you nor the nation have received any 
jury at my hands. T herefore, Madam, as you tender 
bur own honour and happineſs, as you love your family, 
jou revere the memory of your father, as you regard 
De welfare and ſafety of a great people, I conjure you 
meet me, in this friendly way of compoſing our dif- 
rence, The happineſs of both depends upon your re- 
lution. You will deliver me from the reproach, which 
ariably follows unfortunate Princes, and render your 
n memory dear to poſterity [o]. 

But whatever effe& the warm repreſentations of her Endeavours 
her might have had on the mind of the Queen, the ia the 
(citations of his agents made no impreſſion on her ſer- miniſtry, 
ts, The Earl of Oxford ſeems to have been, hither. * 
entirely ignorant of the ſentiments of his miſtreſs, on 
ubje& of the ſucceſſion ta the crown [xz]. He knew, 
it with a natural attachment to the continuance of her 
n authority, ſhe was equally averſe from the appear- 
e of either of the candidates in the kingdom. But 
very ſilence, with regard to her brother, induced him 
onclude, that ſhe wiſhed to leave the ſceptre, at her 
M death, in his hands. This conſideration, together 
ib the neceſſity of accommodating himſelf, in ſome 
hee, to the wild projects of the high-flying Tories, 
only ſupport againſt the Whigs, forced this miniſter 
Pole his own opinion, in the great line of his con- 
. Bred up in the notions of the Preſbyterians, the 
tiples of that ſe& adhered throughout to his mind ; 
oO > though 


] aan laben, May 1711. [e] MS. in his own 
„ 1710. w_ . | & : 
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C H AP. though his own ambition, and, perhaps, the neceflty q 
VII. his ſituation, ſtamped his meatures with 2 contra cha 
—— raQer.- He was reduced to the fame difficulties with hy 
1711. predeceſſor in office. The Earl of Godolphin, 2 Toy 
and a Jacobite, appeated in the light of a Whig tothy 
world. The Earl of Oxford, a Whig, and, perhaps, tine 
tured with republican principles, was accuſed of abeti 
the hereditary deſcent. of the crown, and all the martin 
of. arbitrary power. | i 

Their pro- Ihe loid treaſurer, and his aſſociates in office, ſenſil 
feflions to Of their own difficult ſituation, endeavoured to tenor 
_ ene the jealouſy of the Ele Goral family, with vehement at 
der. repeated profeſſions of zeal, for the proteſtant ſucceſſ 
But the ſervile flattery of their letters contributed tore 
der their ſincerity ſuſpected. St. John aſſured the Ee 
tor, that, in a life ſufficiently agitated, he had been wi 
formly devoted to his fervice. That as he gloried i 
theſe ſentiments, he took every opportunity of diſcorhilit 
ing them to the world, That ſhould he be capable nus 
changing his inherent principles fot the houſe of Ham erlan 
ver, he would believe himſelf unworthy of the chat ge 
of a good Proteſtant, a good Engliſhman; and a fat the 
fubject to his ſovereign [x]. Harley, for he had notti e,. " 
been raiſed to the peerage, beſeeched his Electoral H ſto Jul 
neſs to accept his moſt humble aſſurances of the ue 
fidelity to his family, and the moſt inviolable attach ift 
to their intereſt „“ To this,“ to uſe his own worde, [fu 
am obliged to adhere, as well as by my duty tothe Que 3h 
as by the common good of my country and of all Eu 1 the 
St. John might have no difficulty to expreſs himſelf their 

juck terms, to any race of Princes, Harley, though! "hh | 

over ſcrupulous in his principles, might be confice , 5 

in ſome meaſure, ſincere. The Duke of Shrew Ef ub 

was more provident than either of his brethren inen . mY 

His profeſſions were equally warm to the two candid 1 = 

tor the ſucceſſion of the crown. While he aſſured | 4 th 

court of St. Germains of his zeal for their cauſt, ent by 
„ flattered himfelf,”” he ſajd, “that the houſe of Hi 
nover formed. no doubt of | his fidelity. He ease 
wiſhed for an opportunity of giving proofs of the vice 
of his affeQion for the proteſtant line; and he ak 
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{P] St, John to Robethon, Jan, 9, 1711. Hannover- pe 


ve Elector, that his Highneſs had not in England, no C HAP. 
ot in the whole world, any perfon more devoted than VIII. 
dimſelf to his ſervice [o]“? | he, aa 
During theſe ſecret tranſaQtions in Britain, the face of 5 3 4 
public affairs in Europe ſuffered a very important change. * 
he Emperor Joſeph died at Vienna, of the ſmall-pox, ror 
o the fixth of April, in the thirty-third year of his age 
a]. Without regarding his two daughters, he left his 
other, Charles King of Spain, his uniyerſal heir in all 

he dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, Joſeph poſſeſſed 
ore activity and fire, than the moſt of the Princes of his 
amily. But that temper of mind fubjected his counſels 

o all the inconveniencies refulting from precipitation and 

iolence. An obſtinacy, that bore the appearance of firm- 

ef, ran through his Whole conduct. He was, however, 

Prince poſſeſſed of virtue; and his reign was one con- 

med feries of ſucceſs and good fortune. He ſaw all 
,ombardy conquered by his arms, Piedmont delivered, 

lungary pacified, Naples and a great part of the Ne- 

etlands reduced to obedience. His death ſuddenly | 
banged the whole ſtate of affairs. The war andertaken 

x the grand alliance, for preferving the balance of Eu- 

pe, was now likely to deſtroy it for ever; and men, 

ſho judged of the future by the paſt, began to dread the 

vival of the irreſiſtable power of the Emperor Charles 

e Fifth, in the perſon of a Prince of his family [1]. 
Though the new miniſtry of Great Britain had, hi- creates « 
Perto, carefully concealed' their ſentiments, the reſtorati- deſice of 
bot the public tranquillity had been the principal object?“ “. 
[their counſels, ever ſince they poſſeſſed themſelves of 
wer, The nation, ceaſing to be amuſed with unpro- 
table victories, began to feel the weight of the war, 
be public debt had grown to a magnitude that terrified 
culative men with the approach of public ruin. The 
Propriation of the produce of ſevere impoſts had de- 
fed the people of every proſpect of relief from their 
tlent burdens. To prevent the increaſe of theſe bur- 
us Was all that could now be expected. Men, there- 
©, in general, began to wiſh ſincerely, that an honour- 
je end might be put to the war. But though the mi- 
i were ſufficiently apprized of this diſpoſition in the 
4 nation, 


e Hannover-papers, 1712. [u] Hiſt. &Allemagne, 
m. Ii] Hiſt, d'Angleterre, tom. ili. 5 
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CH A P. nation, they were afraid of the violence of their poliica 


VIII. 


LY the death of the Emperor, would recede from the tem 
offered to their predeceſſors; and they were no ſtrangen 


11. 


The allies 
bent on 
War. 


Campaign 
of 1711. 
Flanders. 


peace [x]. 


Her in all her meaſures, for the reſtoration of the publi 


ter yielded to profit alone. The intereſt of both wi 
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opponents. They knew, that France, eneouraged hy 


to the advantage which their enemies would derive fron 
ſuch a circumſtance. They began, therefore, to fed 
the ground as they went, with great caution and addrek 
The Queen, in an extraordinary meſſage, informed he 
parliament of the death of the Emperor, and of her ont 
reſolution to make the election fall upon his brother, th 
King of Spain. She told, at the ſame time, to the ty 
houſes, that ſhe haped to be ſoon in a condition to 

a happy end to the war, by a laſting and honouralle 


The intentions of the Queen were well underſtood hy 
her parliament. They promiſed, therefore, to ſuppat 


tranquillity. The news of the Emperor's death had nt 
raiſed the ſame pacific diſpoſition in Holland. A reſol. 
tion was formed, on the contrary, to proſecute the wa 
with ſtill greater vigour, The miniſter of the late Im 
peror, thoſe of Savoy, Portugal, and the German Prince 
were all eager for a_ continuance of hoſtilities. Tie 
emoluments derived from the war, were greater thul 
their expectations from peace. The generals, and tho 
who furniſhed the troops, were equally intereſted, up 
this ſubject. The firſt were ſwayed by glory, and, pt 
haps, the leſs dignified motive of advantage. The iu 


another name for the common cauſe. This was tl 
great chain, which kept together the confederacy ; W 


not the preſervation of the balance or the liberties e Noth: 
Europe. The money of the maritime powers, n l. 
chiefly of England, more than the terr itories of the hol nlegue 
of Bourbon, was the grand object of thoſe petty tym allie 
who fed on the blood of ſubjects whom they let out 1 
ſlaughter. EO es 3 med a 
But though Great Britain had diſcovered an inclina en. 
towards a peace, the war was carried on with a «py i the { 
vigour, on every fide. The Duke of Marlboro Pers 
having left the Hague in the end of April, aſſembled . 
army near Douay, in the beginning of May. Tbe K A... 
pee | 1 Hil 


[x] Journals, April 20, 4 l li. 
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QUEEN ANNE. 


he campaign with the ſiege of Arras and of Cambray. 
The taking of thoſe two important places would have 
id open Picardy to the banks of the Somme. The 
y deſtined, at firſt, for the ſervice, might have been 
uffcient to accompliſh that great deſign. But the death 
W the Emperor, while it haſtened the approach of peace, 
bſtructed the operations of war. A well-grounded fear, 
at the French and the partiſans of the Electors of Ba- 
W:cia and Cologn, might endeavour to diſturb the elec- 
jon of a new Emperor, obliged the Prince of Savoy to 
narch, with the greateſt part of the German troops, to 
he banks of the Rhine. The Mareſchal de. Villars, 
trongly poſted behind his lines at Arleux, diſappointed 
the efforts of Marlborough, for bringing things to the 
eciſion of a battle, The Duke, on bad terms with the 
iniſtry, foreſaw his own diſgrace was near. He there- 
re wiſhed earneſtly, either to overwhelm his political 
nemies with the ſplendour of a great victory, or at leaſt 
retire, under the ſhelter of an action of renown. The 
rong poſition of the French, the reſolution of their 
eneral, not to abandon the fate of the kingdom to the 
ſent of a battle, deprived the Duke of the opportunity 
ich he ſo much deſired. Having poſſeſſed himſelf of 
rleux, a place conſiderable only from its commanding 
E Ip ty he was driven from thence by the enemy. 
ut he fat down before Bouchain, in ſight of the enemy; 
Id took that important place, on the thirteenth of Sep- 
ber. The armies remained in the field, till the month 
October; when the Duke cloſed, at once, his own 
litary exploits and the campaign. | 

Nothing important happened on the fide of Germa- 
J. The Duke of Berwick, without any effort of 
nlequence, defended Dauphiné and Provence againſt 
e allies, commanded by General Thaun [M]. In 
jan, the taking of Gironne, by the Duke de Noailles, 
med almoſt the whole operations of the preſent cam- 
En. The Spaniards and Portugueſe hovered, through- 
the ſummer and autumn, without any action, on the 
mers of Eſtramadura [NJ]. A general languor pre- 


vailed, 


[1] Hiſt J'Alemagne, tom. vii. [u] Hiſt. de France, 
n. [Nv] Hiſt, de Portugal, tom. ii. 
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eg of the allies, on the fide of Flanders, was to open CHAP. 


VIII. 


— 


1711. 


In Cerma- 
ny, Savoy, 
and Spain. 


442 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
CHAP. vailed, on every ſide of the war. Both parties, fatigvey 
VIII. with fruitleſs hoſtilities, ſeemed willing to transfer the; 
L—— conteſts from the field to the cabinet. As the death of 33 
1711. one Prince of the houſe of Auſtria had rouſed all Kyrge ber! 
to arms, ſo the demiſe of another was deſtined to tea WM angu 
it to peace. On the firſt of October, Charles the This, WW gen 
King of Spain, was chofen Emperor by the unanimoy efore 
conſent of all the electors. The wretched ſituation & ent. 
France prevented her from making the leaft effort agu i: in 
the elevation of her greateſt enemy. But, had ſhe dave 
had the power, ſhe ought not to have the inclination 9 he fay 
fruſtrate the election. The Imperial crown ſeemed « iMeourſe 
tually to exclude the new Emperor from that of Span WS great 
The great motive of the war was removed, from all es © 
confederates. It was not the intereft of the Gem ostion 
Princes to place in the hands of their maſter the poi erfon 
of oppreſſing themſelves. It was not to be fuppoledMniequi 
that either Britain or the States, after having expense metffie 
their blood and treaſure, in breaking the power of the e. 
family, would raife that of another on its ruins. Ipted | 
| Navalaf= The operations by ſea were leſs important, if poi at; 
tairs. than thoſe by land [o. The combined fleet of then ſty to 
8 ritime powers was, as uſual, numerous, inactive, ane s anc 
penſive. The extraordinary charge of the navy of Cem mo 
Britain, during the war, had amounted to twenty ni noth; 
ons ſterling. Little advantage was derived from ths Thoug 
pence, except the reputation of commanding the ple ſuf 
But the glory of a nation, it muſt be confeſſed, can eme a 
be purchaſed at too high a price. An expedition, ce. 
tended againſt Quebec and Canada, failed, becauſe Wing fun 
navigation of the river St. Lawrence was then unknoliating {« 
The ſquadron employed in that ſervice, was perſeculiirces, | 
terte . by misfortunes. They loſt ten tranſports n loſs \ 
the coaſt of America; and the admiral's ſhip was blond the 
up, by accident, at St. Helen's upon their return, n the 
four hundred ſeamen on board [>]. The fleet in Wi) of th 
Mediterranean was employed in the uſual ſervice of u dute, 
porting ſuccours to Spain., They conveyed the Gen the p 
forces and ammunition from Vada to Barcelona, WW ninig: 
enabled Charles the Third to retain a kind of ſootugg ver, 2; 
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The langour with which the war was carried on by CH AP. 


e confederates, ſeemed to indicate a diſpoſttion towaras VIII. 
beace, Ne open advances were, however, made by ei. 
_ her ide, to eftablifh conferences to reſtore the public a 2 
. quillity. France had derived nothing but an increa!e 83 1 
„demands from all the propoſals the had hitherto laid the houſe of 
ere the allies. The death of the Emperor Joſeph, an Poutbon, 


vent of the utmoſt importance to the houſe of Bourbon, 
ad induced the court of Verſailles to remain on the de- 
enfive during the campaign, and to truſt their fate to 
he favourable circumſtances which might ariſe in the 
ourſe of time. Though the barrier had been broken, in 
great meaſure, in Flanders, they found that the pro- 
reſs of the enemy could be ſtill checked by a judicious 
ofition of their army, behind their lines. In Spain, the 
rerſion of the people to the houſe of Auſtria, and their 
Wnſequent affection for Philip the Fifth, had raiſed a 
pmeſtic force ſufficient to check, if not to diſappoint 
| the efforts of the allies. The nation, in an uninter- 
ted ſeries of hoſtilities for ten years, had caught a 
prtial fire from their very misfortunes. The very po- 
ty to which they had been reduced by their own exer- 


ns and the depredafions of the enemy, had rendered 
Geiß em more indifferent about the terms of peace, as they 
y ould nothing to loſe by the war. 1 
tisch Though the miniſtry of Great Britain had provided and of the 


bple ſupplies for continuing at preſent the war, they — mi- 


an ei eme anxious concerning the future means of reſtoring 
tion, ee. The Earl of Oxford, in his late exertion in pro- 


ing tunds for the debt of the nation, had, by appro- 
ating ſo much of the revenue, deprived himſelf of re- 


erſecic es. There was a neceſſity, there fore, to fall back, 
(ports A loss of reputation, into the ſtate in which he had 
pas Had the nation, or to extricate himſelf and the kingdom 
urn, Mn the war, by an immediate peace. A ſecret jea- 
ect in WP) of the power of the Duke of Marlborough, gerhaps 
e of Ui ibuted more than the ſtate of public affairs, to for- 
e Gene the pacific meaſures of the Earl of Oxford. Though 


elona, , 


on miniſty had determined to abridge a part of the Duke's 
* fooliſh 


ver, as he was provoked beyond meaſure, he was an 
© of terror. Jo conclude a peace was the only 
eus to reduce to the rank of a private ſubject, a perſon 
0 had gained ſuch credit in the courſe of the war. He 


was 
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C H A P. was himſelf no ſtranger to the delicate ſituation in vii Meral 


VIII. 


he ſtood. He knew that his whole conſequence to 


him. th 


_—-— ſelf and his party would inſtantly vaniſh, when he ceaſed erſa 


1711. to command the army; and he reſolved to diſregard eſs ſt 
mortifications, and to retain in his hands the only mean f L. 
that could render him formidable to his opponents. ore 

e N AY The Britiſh miniſty had very early become fo eager ban fi 
= for peace, that ſcare any obſtacle remained to obſius dei 
their views, but a ſafe, ſecret, and ſufficient way to com. form 
municate their ſentiments to the French King. Durin nore « 
the embaſly of the Mareſchal de Tallard to King Wi. W"0u!d 
liam, one Gaultier, a prieſt, attended him to England, he inte 
and read maſs in the ambaſſador's chapel at London. Tui The 
man, having inſinuated himſelf into the family of Ie mi 
Earl of Jerſey, whoſe lady was a Roman-catholic, t. rance 
mained in Britain after the departure of 'Tallard, with; ewis | 
profeſſed intention of becoming an uſeful ſpy for France, tin 
during the war which was then apprehended on account: Stat 
of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. - Gaultier, regarding his oe. 
ſafety more than the intereſt of his country, gave no in) the c 
telligence of conſequence. He continued, therefore in the 
without being ſuſpe&ed, in London, and divided his tin 2 for 
between the duties of his function, in the Imperial amn to 
baſſador's chapel, and his attention to the family of H ance r 
Earl of Jerſey. That nobleman being connected vii Ep 
the new miniſtry, recommended Gaultier, as a m eilati; 
whoſe diſcretion they could truſt, and whoſe obſcurinjſ* th 
was ſufficient to prevent all ſuſpicion of their deſign A enelv. 
towards a The miniſtry having agreed to the propoſal of Jerk) 
peace. employed the Earl to give verbal inſtructions to Gaultie 
and to ſend him immediately to France. They fn 
fied their own inclinations towards a peace. They 1 
firmed, that they thought the reſtoration of the publi 
tranquillity highly neceflary to the welfare of Gre 
Britain. They, at the ſame time, explained the mp0 
ſibility of their entering into private and ſeparate neßod 
ations with France. But they promiſed, that ſhould pi 
poſals be made by the French King for renewing! 


conferences with the States-genera], the Britiſh amball 


dors ſhould receive ſuch orders, as ſhould deprive ti 


Dutch of the power of hindering the concluſion of ; 


Ia. M. de Torcy, tom. ii. 


QUEEN ANN F. 


the firſt week in January, arrived in a few days at 
Verſailles. His propoſals were received with an eager- 


f Lewis the Fourteenth, juſtly, judging, that they had 
ore to hope from the facility of the Britiſh miniſtry, 
han from the haughty obſtinacy of the; States, returned a 
dent anſwer. They charged the Abbe Gaultier to 
form the Earl of Jerſey, that the King would hear no 


er 


10 


ess ſuitable to the diſtreſſes of France. But the ſervants | 


| 445 
neral peace. The Abbe Gaultier having left London CH AP. 


VIII. 


1711. 


1 nore of peace by the way of Holland. But that he 
oed be extremely glad to put an end to the war, by 

1e interpoſition of Great Britain [R].. 

ne The Abbe having brought back to London this anſwer, A memorial 
the e miniſtry agreed to grant the requeſt of the court of frem 


T6 rance, They, however, ſignified their hopes, that 


th z 
ance, 
count 

own 


Writain leſs advantageous than thoſe he had propoſed to 
he States General, at the late conferences of Gertruden- 
ro, A memorial was accordingly drawn up in form, 


o dhe court of Verſailles. The Britiſh miniſtry received 
fore in the end of April, and tranſmitted it to the States, 
st foundation for a general peace. 'The «cefſion of 
Aan an to the houſe of Auſtria was neither promiſed b 

of thl'ance nor inſiſted on by Great Britain. The death of 


e Emperor had given a new turn to the opinions of the 


| will : 
| eculative, with regard to the balance of power. Be- 


France. 


ewis the Fourteenth would not offer conditions to Great 


Preliminary 
demands 


4 mn 
cui es, the Spaniards found themſelves capable to defend 
n[Q temſelves againſt the efforts of the allies, after the ad- 
Jerk tage at Baheuga and the battle of Villa-Vicioſa. The 
2ulticn fm offered by Philip the Fifth were equally adyan- 
. ſgi eus to Britain, with thoſe promiſed by Charles the 
*hey rd; and the nation was in no condition to continue 
e publi Yo a war, that ceaſed to have an important ob- 
f Grel 81. | 1 
e ima bough the Britiſh miniſter was eager for peace, the 
e negoceciations were, in ſome meaſure, ſuſpended, by the 
ould pi mands of his own ambition. When he, obtained the 
wing ll le of Earl of Oxford, and the ſtaff o: lord-treaſurer, his 
aba dignities, while they added weight to his meaſures, 
prive ime motives for his accelerating the reſtoration of the 
of aff blic tranquillity. The States having complained, that 
nel | the 


le M. de Torcy, tom. ii. [s] State of the Times, MS. 
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CH A P. the memorial of the court of France was too generd 4 


VIII. 


e conferences, Mr. Prior was ſent, in company wü dhe 
l 


of Great: 
Britain. 


rected only to communicate the demands of Great Bi 


were to receive ſecurity for their commerce. The " 


ſuch towns and diftriQts in Italy, as were particuluh 


ture, were prefixed, as abſolutely eſſential to the cl 


ſatisfaction ſhould be given to all the allies in their jul 


HISTORY OF GREAT EBRHITAIx 


be admitted as a proper foundation for the renewal of ip 
Abbe Gaultier, to the court of Verſailles, He was 4 


tain, which, purſuant to the new method lately int 
duced by the allies, were called preliminary aich 
The memorial, which he preſented, contained the yy 
tenſions of the canfederates in general, and the advanti 

expected in particular by the Britiſn nation. 'Suffici 
barriers were demanded for the Empire and the Stat 
on the ſide of the Rhine and in Flanders. The Dug 


places taken from the Duke of Savoy were to be reſtored; 
and that Prince was to be permitted to paſſeſs himſe 


mentioned in the treaties between him and the allies by: 

The particular demands of Great Britain conſiſted i 
the acknowledgment of the title of Queen Anne, and i 
ſucceſſion of the crown in the Proteſtant line, the den 
lition of Dunkirk, a new treaty of commerce, the ceſſ | 
of Gibraltar and Portmahon, the Negro-trade in A½² ire, 
rica, ſome towns, as refreſhing places for the ſhips ee Frer 
ployed in the tranſportation of flaves to that part of e reſto 
world. The Britiſh miniſtry alſo demanded, that Mer don 
advantages in commerce — granted, or hereafter une bimſe 
be allowed by Spain to the moſt favoured nation, ſhui tune, 
be extended to the ſubjects of Great Britain. That Franc por 30 
ſhould either reſtore or cede the iſland of Newfoundaneet f 
and Hudſon's Bay and Streights. Theſe articles were, mie 
particular deſire, to remain a profound ſecret, not o * | 
revealed but by the mutual conſent of the contra“ by 


parties. Three other conditions, of a more general . 
inte 


Very. 1 
Ing Will 
d been 
ats at D 
„ perhs 
T elpond 
| 11 grea 


cluſion of peace. A ſecurity, that the crowns of Fran 
and Spain ſhou!d never be united on the fame head. Til 


demands. That commerce ſhould be thoroughly feel 
bliſned and permanently maintained [u]. 


(7] M. de Torcy, tom. ii. Lift of Europe. Publication 
MSS. paſſim. [u] Report of the ſecret committee: 
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The powers granted to Prior were extremely confined. CH A P. 

e was only to communicate theſe. preliminary demands VIII. 

\ the French miniſtry, and to bring back their anſwer. ——— 
e inſiſted, therefore, on a poſitive anſwer, in writing, 1 th 4 

ntaining an abſolute conſent or a downright refuſal. To ſent pri- 

rant either, was. deemed equally dangerous, by France. vately to 

\ conſent would ruin the trade of that kingdom. A re- London. 

val might break off the negociation, and involve the 

uſe of Bourbon in all the miſeries of a war which had 

Iready been unfortunate, beyond the example of former 

mes. To avoid thoſe inconveniences, the French King 

ropoſed to transfer the negociations to London. He in- 

med Prior, that ſince he was not ſufficiently authorized 

treat in France, he intended, on his own part, to ſend 

| rerfon, thoroughly inſtructed, to Great Britain, to 

et directly with the miniſtry, under the immediate in- 

tion of the Sovereign. Menager, deputy from the 

y of Rouen, was the perſon to whoſe prudence and 

pledge the court of France reſolved to truſt this im- 

nant buſineſs. The terms which Menager was in- 

uſted to grant, were to be confined with regard to the 

mpire, to a bare renewal of the treaty of Riſwick. But 

e French King demanded, as an eſſential condition, 

e reſtoration of the EleQtors of Cologn and Bavaria to 

ir dominions, honours, and dignities. He pretended, 

c himſelf, to the reſtitution of Liſle, Tournay, Aire, 

thune, and Douay [W J. „ 

The journey of Prior, as well as its objeò, remained The nega- 
Pecret from the public till he returned 10 Er. gland, ac- e 

WW panied by Menager, in the firſt week of Auguſt. jic : 

wing landed, from a ſmall veſſel at Deal, he was de- 

ned by the cuſtom-houſe officers, till he was releaſed 

orders from London. One Mackay was the perſon, 

loſe intemperate vigilance made this unſeaſonable diſ- 

rery. This buſy man, having impoſed himſelf upon 

Ing William, as a ſpy upon the court of St. Germains, 

been gratified with a commiſſion to dire& the packet- 

sat Dover. In gratitude for what he had received, 

ch perhaps, in expectation of more, he held a conſtant 
teſpondence with the ſecretary of ſtate's office, mix- 

a great deal of conjecture with a ſmall portion of in- 

| telligence, 


blicati 


3 
os 4 


[w] De Torcy, tom. il. 
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C H AP. telligence. When Prior paſſed clandeſtinely from Dot 
VIII. to Calais, Mackay wrote to Mr. Secretary St. Tohn 
——— that an Engliſh gentleman had taken his paſſage ; ire ar 
1711. France. St. John, to conceal the affair from the public eſſing 
deſired Mackay to keep the thing a ſecret, and to watch mor 

by accident. the man's return, 8 — IHERTY e ho 
Theſe inſtruQions were better followed by Macky F Fra 

than St. John intended. That officious ſervant employ. e effe 

ed all his people, between the Forelands, to watch y thi 

return of Prior. He at length had advice that a yeſg Pharles 

had landed at Deal, three perſons with Secretary $, &rcwal 

John's paſs. He made haſte to Canterbury, and uch an 


preven 
Prin 


there his old acquaintance, Matthew Prior, under a fei bilt at 
ed name. Mackay diſpatched immediately an expteß T deſtr 
the Duke of Marlborough, then beſieging Bouchn, 0 recc 
with this important intelligence. He informed alſo use o 


Earl of Sunderland of what he had heard and ſeen; ai Phili 
that nableman communicated to the Imperial and Dum ie at 


ambaſſadors, his fixed opinion, that negociations of pen ant, 
were begun. Marlborough ſent a copy of Mackay clo! 
ter to Secretary St. John. The informer was diſmilld]Mon of 
from office. But the miſchief was already done. vo 
Imperial miniſter expoſtulated with the miniſtry, ally c 
cerning the ſecret negociations which were ſuſpeQed iy Savoy 
tubſiſt between Great Britain and France. He was tors [ 
by way of anſwer, that he had no reaſon to be alarmed Thou 
That the Queen was reſolved never to hearken to erl. 
terms of peace that might derogate from her engagemagiting \ 
with her allies. The intercourſe between the two coll and 
being no longer a ſecret, the ſubſtance of the projetnch m 


' treaty of peace was carried to the preſs by the oppoli $name 

party, and eagerly defended by the friends of the mini 

The famous Dr. Jonathan Swift employed his abiliti 

in favour of the meaſures of the crown. Prior a5 

an indifferent ſpeQator of a.conteſt, in which he himk 

It is defend- was perſonally concerned [x]. „ 
ach LN Obvious arguments were introduced, with à e 
wt: mence and rhetoric that made a great impreſſion 1. 
minds of a people already labouring under the hea”) 

dens of an unprofitable war. They affirmed, ny 

death of the Emperor had changed the whole face ol! 


fairs. That the dangers which the war was Inn 
- ' ; p 


— 


[x] Publications of the Times. 
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brevent, were now likely to ariſe from its fucceſs. That C H AP. 
prince of the houſe of Auſtria ſucceeding to the Em- VIII. 
ure and the hereditary dominions of his family, and poſ-— — 
fling already the Spaniſh territories in Italy, would be 711 — 
more guage AE of Spain, than any Prince of 

e houſe of Bourbon, when excluded from the ſucceſſion 
| France. That the balance of power in Europe would 
I. -:ually deſtroyed by fuch a meafure. That the 

fly thing to be ba pen from a peace that ſhould place 
res the Third on the Spaniſh throne, would be a 
newal of hoftilities. That to reſtore the balance which 
ich a meaſure muſt inevitably deſtroy, the whole fabric, 
hlt at the expence of ſo much treaſure and blood, 'muſt 


met 


"WK {cfrojed by the fame hands by which it was raiſed. 
in o reconcile the nation to the ceſſion of Spain to the 
ue of Bourbon, they affirmed, that the dependence 
Wl Philip the-Fifth on French councils, would certainly 

ale at the death of his grandfather, an event not far 


utc | | 
| ſtant, conſidering; the great age of that Prince; and 


; let ky cloſed their arguments with obferving, that the total 
niebo of the Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe of Auftriaz 
bow a thing impracticable, as that monarchy was 
„al diſmembered, by the ceſſions made to the Duke 
del U Savoy, and the conqueſts of the Britiſh and Dutch 
xs ta ions VI. „ . 


Though political timidity formed none of the faults of Their cau- 


arme 

to Farb of Oxford, he obſerved a degree of caution in tien. 
emen ing with Menager. He entered, with great free- 

0 cou and an apparent zeal, into conferences with the 
rojedle nch miniſter. But he, as Well as other plenipotenti- 

polls ramed by the Queen, declined to become an oſtenſi- 

min berty in the treaty. The ſpecial preliminaries, in ſub- 

abi ee ne ſame that had been offered through Mr. Prior, 

- was be court of Great Britain, were ſigned by Menager, 

e bing be twenty-ſeventh of September. They were, how- 


„ accepted and ſigned only by the Farl of Darmouth 


a vo M. St. John, by virtue of a warrant granted for that 
on on 088Pole by the Queen. It was alſo obſervable, that nei- 
,cavyD he warrant, nor any one paper in the whole tranf- 
„that 1g", was counterſigned by any of the Queen's ſervants. 
face t niniſtry knew that they were watched by their ene- 
ntendev WP . II. © = mies 


prev | : 
Iv] Political Pamphlets, 1711. 
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1 C H A p. mies on an occaſion ſo critical ; and they reſolved to Dre WW... 
1 VIII. vent the very fear of danger, ſhould th iation by, 
1 b y ger, & negociation prove he 8. 
| > abortive, and they themſelves loſe their power. era! 
| 1711. though the ſervants of the crown obſerved ſuch cauin ruft 
| in the negociation, they ſeemed. determined to ſu »«t i This 
| the preliminary articles. On the ninth of October,: MW&-uiche 
copy was delivered to the Imperial ambaſſador, Cos row! 
i Galas. That miniſter, with a precipitation more {jt ugh. 
5 able to his zeal for his maſter than to common prudem o kn 
bt publiſhed the articles in a news-paper, with a view d nlight 
Þ: appealing from the government to the people [z]. Wbſcurc 
1 They re- The publication of the preliminary articles chang, ice, | 
|; ee to pro- in ſome meaſure, the current of public opinion, whd e quit 
= ; had hitherto run favourably for the miniſter. TA datt. 
i the people in general wiſhed for peace, they expeliWan hi 
| very ſplendid conditions, after ſuch uncommon ſuccelv hich | 
Wal - in the war. The uſval jealouſy of the populace vu cd, ir 
. 1 flamed, by the arts of the excluded party. Fhe pre e Qu 
\{ naries were called captious, inſidious, and inſufficta e pre 
| the peace to be expected from them unſafe and diſhon-W Fran 
1 able. But neither Oxford nor his aſſociates were M ricat 
1 to be intimidated, from the proſecution of their cles 
'' deſigns. Toteſtity at once to the world their reſcua tes h 
| to adhere to the preliminaries offered by France, l e Briti 
| ordered the Imperial miniſter to come no more to ei ral an 
|. and to make preparations for quitting the kingdom. M culate 
1 precipitate vehemence of that miniſter rendered, in What, ff 
| _— meaſure, neceſſary a proceeding which was as vnuſulWinted 
. | it was ſevete. He ſpoke in open and high terms abe Q 
N the meaſures of the miniſtry. He held clandeſtine upo 
1 nightly meetings with their political enemies; and ti n, on 
Wt | by joining intrigues to inſolence, rendered himſelt d klentati 
Y tremely obnoxicus to the Queen as well as to het NE ues of 
1H vants [A]. | lake 
= THe Extocs The preparations which the miniſtry had made ba ed he 
i | Strafford tricate themſelves from the war upon any decent leber 
i | ſent to tlie were neither lately begun nor purſued without proc pe la 
8 5 They had ſent the Abbé Gaultier to France in the J tot 
ginning of the year; they removed the Wag Buys 


lyes l ted to 


Tou nſhend, on whoſe attachment to themſe þ 


(z} Publications of the Times, paſſim. Burnet, ul or 
Ta] Ibid. Hiſt, d'Angleterre. : : IM. 


old not much depend, from the office of ambaſſador to C H A P. 
ee States-general. The Lord Raby, who had for ſe- VIII. 


ugh. His parts were feeble and uncomprehenſive. 
Go knowledge of Books, no juſt obſervations on mankind, 
nlightened a mind which nature had left confuſed and 
Wbicure [B]. His moſt ſplendid virtue was perſonal cou- 
Woe, which he diſplayed upon various occafions, before 
We quitted the field for the buſineſs of the cabinet. But, 
bs attachment to his party was more to be conſidered, 
jan his abilities in diſcharging the duties of the office to 
Which he was raiſed. Having been created Earl of Straf- 
Wd, in the beginning of September, he was ordered by 

e Queen to repair to Holland, to lay before the States 

e preliminaries which ſhe had accepted from the court 

| France. Strafford having arrived at the Hague, com- 
unicated to the penſionary Heinſius, the preliminary 
ache cles ſettled between Great Britain and France. The 


dun es having had ſeveral ſecret conferences, declared to 
e, e Britiſh ambaſſador, that they found the articles ſo ge- 
0 dl al and obſcure, that they were afraid they were ill- 


„ Mcaulated for ſerving as a foundation to a formal treaty. 
in {of hat, tor this reaſon, their High Mightineſſes had ap- 
wil ted A. Buys their envoy extraordinary, to explain 
s appl the Queen of Great Britain their ſentiments and their 
tine Ars upon that ſubject. Buys accordingly arrived in Lon- 
and Mr, on the eighteenth of October. But neither the re- 
nfelt 6 entation of the States, nor the vehemence and in- 
her "<5 of their envoy, were capable to change, or even 
hake the reſolution formed by the Queen. She or- 
ide bed her ambaſſador to preſs the States to determine on 
ent areder place for holding the congreſs. She required, 
puer the ſame time, that paſſports ſhould be ſent immedi- 
im thek ly to the plenipotentiaries of France; and ſhe refer- 
Vice Buys, upon the whole, to the orders already tranſ- 
ſelves l ted to the Farl of Strafford, at the Hague [o]. 
9 „5 This 


rnet, 8 Hannover- papers. Swiſt's Notes on Mackay, Ms. 
Iſt, Angleterre. M. de Torcy, tom. ii. 
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„J. againſt the Queen and her miniſters. He re N 


ol Hannover expreſſed his higheſt diſapprobation of the . projet 


452 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITA V WM 
CHAP. This firmneſs of the Queen and her ſervants may, 1 Sha 
VIII. ſome meaſure, be aſcribed to the inſolence and inn an 
——— dence of the Dutch miniſter himſelf. He hoped to ki. ven 
Gs of dle ſuch a flame againſt the pacific intentions of the coun; nor 
Buys, the 45 Might terrify them into a continuance of the war, ti; WM thel 
Dutch en- ſcarce obſerved common decency in his declamatinn Wi ng 

Camation g em, 


them as traitors to their country, as enemies to the cons. appo 
derates, and penſioners of France. He invited all mit on tf 
contents, whether Britiſh or foreigners, to his table, I | B 
uſed all the means which either paſſion or malerdem ed * 
could ſuggeſt, to ruin the ſervants. of the crown in th A: 
opinions of the nation. His chief and moſt intimate c. ſecon 
nexion was with the Baron de Bothmar, the envoy of the Per g 
EleQor of Hapnover. That miniſter, having paſſed um "= 
Holland to London in company with the Duke of M thy : 
borough, entered into all the ſchemes. of Buys, Toi. 
creaſe the riſing clamour of the people, he preſented Moos 
ſtrong memorial againſt the preliminaries, in the mme 5 
his maſter [D]. This paper, probably penned, ora fle 
ſuggeſted by the Whigs themſelves, gave great fats ont 
to that party. But it was extremely Impolitic; 8 Ee 
might conbute to throw the miniſtry in the ſcie ere c 
the Pretender. MOR Een 75 
The Eleor The EleQor himſelf, in a letter to the Earl of Oxon... ceſſ 
m— 2 peace. He affirmed, that the fruits of a glorious mn yoo: 
would be loſt, ſhould Spain and the Indies be Abend n 
to the Duke of Anjou. That France would ſoon, git and 
laws to Europe, and fruſtrate all the wiſe meaſures tlg * oret 
by the Queen, to ie a permanent and ſolid prop dern 
ty for her people [x]. He, therefore, conjured hf tho, 
ſhip to uſe all his credit to prevent ſuch a misforWwng the 
The Emperor, who hoped to gain moſt by the Vas 
ſhewed the greateſt vehemence againſt the peace. bat the 
ſent letters to all the circles of Germany, requeſting ® y the r 
requiring all the Princes to adhere to his cauſe. He d Dur 
in ſtrong terms to Queen Anne herſelf. The lane ind and 
of foreign powers were aided, with all their addres, r tbe 


tbe Whigs at home. In imitation of the famous aft 
8 Ppbafteſbuſ 


[D] Printed Memorial. [x] EleQor to Oxford, N. unn p 
1711, Hannover papers. | 
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zalas, and his ſtay in Britain, after he had 
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r] Publications of the Times. [E] M. de Torcy, tom. ii. 
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CH A P. in their own cauſe. They boldly affirmed, that the chi 
VIII. view of the preſent adminiſtration, was to reſtore th 
>> Pretender. The Queen, they ſaid, was already beni. 
1711. ed. The nation were ready to be alſo deceived. Ther 
was a neceſſity, they averred, for ſending for the Flet 

or his ſon ; otherwiſe the proteſtant ſucceſſion, they ſaid, 

was in imminent danger. The Queen was in a declinin 

ſtate of health. She was kept alive, they affirmed, h 

art, by cordials and ſtrong medicines, preſcribed by he 
phyſicians. Anne herſelf was no ſtranger to theſe con 
ſpiracies formed by her ſubjects. She Knew the count: 

nance given by the allies to the deſigns of the malecas 

tents in her kingdom. Her eagerneſs for peace increake 

in proportion to her fears. The French king was ng 
inſenſible of the difficulty of her ſituation. But, asth 
re-eſtabliſhment of peace had long employed all his wiſe 

and thoughts, he complied with all her demands. He 
ſervants were equally eager with herſelf, for the imme 


ſuſpenſe was to them a period of danger. Their dome: 
tic enemies were on the watch for their errors; and tis 
vigour HJ. ; 
When h 


15 P 


| Marlbo- . 


rough com- 
municates 


Diſappointed in his views at home, he began, according 
mains. He admitted their agents to his privacy and co 


Pretender, and his zeal to obtain her dowry for the exit 
| Queen. | He regretted that he was not likely to be en 


in that caſe, eſſential ſervice to the OLD cauſe. He 
ſured'them, that he conſidered the payment of the do 
ry, as a great point toward the re-eſtabliſhment of A 
excluded line. The eyes of the people, be 8 
« will be gradually opened. They will ſee their oy 
in reſtoring their King,“ for ſo he called the prey 
Prince of Wales. His cauſe, he affirmed, had 5 


il, 
or 1 
1 


u] De Torcy, tom. 1, Stuart-papers, Nov. 3, 


eder 


diate reſtoration of the public tranquillity. A time d 


confederates were prepared to ſupport the Whigs it 
Net arty were forming ſchemes to ſupport hi 
power, the Duke of Marlborough yielded to that polit 
cal deſpondence to which he was frequently ſubſedſg 
cuſtom, to turn his eyes toward the court of dt. 6d 


verſation. He ſignified his unalterable attachment to tit 


. y = * . * bs & 2 
ployed in concluding the peace, as he might haye dot 
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QUEEN ANNE. 45 
much ground of late years, that he ſolemnly ſwore, it C HAP. 
could not but come to a happy iſſue. Both ſides, he VIII. 
averred, would find themſelves obliged to have recourſe ———- 
Ito the excluded Prince, for ſolid peace and internal hap- 711. 
rineſs: © Not from any true principles of conſcience or 
Woneſty,” the Duke was pleaſed to ſay ; © for I do not 
Joelieve that either party is ſwayed by any of theſe [I].“ 
| The Duke deſcended from theſe obſervations to articles his vehe- 
of information and advice. The French King and his _ eu, 
miniſters,” he ſaid, „ will ſacrifice every thing to their 
wn views of peace. The Earl of Oxford and his aſſo- 
ciates in office to take, as uſual, the ground of their ad- 
verſaries, will probably inſiſt upon THE KiNG's retiring 
o Italy. But he muſt never conſent. He muſt yield 
either to the French King, nor to the fallacious inſi- 
wations of the Britiſh miniſtry, in a point which muſt 
nevitably ruin his cauſe. To retire to Italy,” the Duke 
ſwore, “ by the living God, is the ſame thing as to ſtab 
lim to the heart. Let him take refuge in Germany, in 
me country on this ſide of the Alps. He wants no ſe- 
urity for his perſon. None will touch a hair of his head. 
perceive ſuch a change in his favour, that I think it 
mpolſible but he muſt ſucceed. But when he ſhall ſuc- 
ted, let there be no retroſpect toward the paſt. All that 
aß been done ſince the Revolution muſt be confirmed. 
Wis buſineſs is to gain all by offending none. As for my- 
dinge, | take God to witneſs, that what I have done, for 
St. Ce any years, was neither from ſpleen to the ROYAL. 
AMILY, nor ill-will te their cauſe; but to humble the 
wer of France; a ſervice as uſeful to the KING, as 
1s beneficial to his kingdom. 
* Peace,” he ſaid, “ muſt certainly happen. The bis advice 
ple ſtand in need of tranquillity on both ſides. The «bs eg 
urrent of the nation now ſeconds the views of the mi- f 
ler. But peace, and all that has been done, favours the 
_ T1: KING. God, who rules above, ſeems 
» he f "bly to diſpoſe all for the beſt. But neither Whigs 
ir inter! Tories can ever be depended upon, as parties. "Their 
pretends Ofefſions are always different. Their views preciſely 
gained * They both graſp at the poſſeſſion of power. 
woc e Prince who gives them the moſt is their greateſt fa- 
Gg 4 vourite. 
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in England. 
Affair of 
the Scotiſh 
medal. 


had retained their averſion to that treaty in all its org 
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vourite. As for me, I have been treated unponfihz era! 
but God has bleſſed me with a great deal of temper u WS pa 
forbearance of mind. I have taken my reſolution to Itter 
quiet. I have determined to wait my time. But nere 
Harley will puſh me further, he ſhall know of what neo. e tir 


tal I am made. As for the King's affairs, occaſion, WM les, 
only wanting to my zeal. God Almighty has plac ith r 
matters in ſuch a train, that he muſt at any rate ſucces Int 


I know perfe ly his ſiſter's diſpoſition of mind. She z tivi 


a very HONEST PERSON, eaſily won, and without d- e ! 
ficulty ſwayed. She is extremely cautious, as ſhe is . al to 
the laſt degree ſubject to fear. At bottom ſhe hs w utes, 
averſion to her biother's intereſt, But ſhe is ene ti een di 
muſt not be frightened. An external force would teri te off 
her, and alienate the minds of the nation. Leave iz ge Pre 
therefore, to ourſelvgs, and all your hopes will be crow owne, 
ed with ſucceſs [j].” | | the | 

A few days after the Duke of Marlborough had maj Tuatin, 
theſe vehement aſſurances to the Pretender, he emarke ner, 


for England, accompanied by the Baron de Both eeting 
the miniſter of the EleQor of Hannover. He had ed, 
dertaken, in the ſame warm manner, to ſupport the in ould þ 
tereſt of his Highneſs; and ſcarce any. doubt can eſent, 
formed of his being inſtrumental in perſuaging Bot mſelf 
to preſent the memorial which made ſo much ether 
in the kingdom. The inſinuations of the Whig u 
made an impreſſion on the minds of the eleQoral | 
mily, which all the aſſeverations and ſervile prot 
ons of the Tories were not capable to remote fl 
The compliments of the Earl of Oxford and his allo 
ates, were loſt on a court, who formed their opinion 
the principles of the ſervants of the crown, upon tha 
of the party to whoſe influence they owed their pon 
An incident, which happened in the courſe of the wn 
mer, in Scotland, contributed to increaſe the jealouſ 0 
the preſumptive heirs of the crown, The major!) * 
the Scots being perſuaded, that the union of the kl 
doms had been accompliſhed by bribery and corrupt 


force. The change of the miniſtry, the admiſſion 


[7] Styart-papers, 1711. [x] Hannover-papefs, 7 
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b eral known Jacobites into office, and into both houſes C H AP. i 
We parliament, had added the hopes of more important VIII. | 


Wi:crations, to the ill humours of the diſcontented. The 
berents of the excluded family fondly imagined, that 711. 
e time was now arrived for avowing their own princi- 

Des, and for ſounding the inclinations of government, 

ith regard to their cauſe, f 3 

In this diſpoſition of the minds of the Jacobites, even Seditious 
trivial incident was likely to be ſeized with eagerneſs. ere of 
he Ducheſs of Gordon, a Roman-catholic, ſent a me- cates. TN 
al to Mr. Robert Bennet, dean of the faculty of advo- 

pres, in Edinburgh. This piece of ſilver, which had 

een diſtributed in Flanders, in the preceding year, among 


9 je officers of the Britiſh army, by one Booth, a page of 
x WW: Pretender, had, on one fide, the profile of a head, 


owned with laurel; and, on the reverſe, a kind of map 
the Britiſh iſles. A legend ſurrounded the whole, in- 


1 puating, that the kingdom ſhould be reſtored to the 
ed ner. The Dean having preſented the medal at a 


ſeeting of the members, on the thirtieth of June, they 

ted, ſixty-three againſt twelye, that their hearty thanks 

ould be returned to the Ducheſs, for her very valuable 

eſent. Dundas of Arniſton, who had diſtinguiſhed 

mſelf in the debate upon that ſubjeQ, was appointed, 

gether with Horn of Weſthall, to preſent the thanks 

the faculty, The words uſed by Dundas upon the 

jaſon, were to the laſt degree ſeditious and bold. 

We thank your Grace,” he ſaid, © for a medal of 

r lovereign lord the King. We flatter ourſelves, that 

ur Grace will ſoon have an opportunity of preſenting 

the faculty of advocates, a ſecond medal, ſtruck upon 

© reſtoration of our lawful King and the royal family, 

f for the finiſhing of rebellion, the uſurpation of the 

wn, and the tyranny of whiggery [L].“ I : 
Dundas, whoſe principles of Jacobitiſm overcame his Suſpicious 


Cence, carried to the preſs a vindication of himſelf, leniiy of go- 


1 
— -V . 


7 —˙ WG Pr re Rn 7g ry 


Ne violent and ſeditious, if poſſible, than the n 
ons uſed in the ſpeech which he made to the Ducheſs 
Gordon. The copy, however, having been carried 1 
1 the provoſt of Edinburgh, was ſuppreſſed, before it Ii} | 
de P"inted. The faculty of advocates, perceiving that 0 
Fl eal had carried them too far, made a public recan- ili 
ers, 171 tation bo 1 
N [r] Publications of the Times. ö Il! 
ö WM 
14300 
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tation of the error, as they called it, committed by on, a a 


of their members. The affair of the medal, howera, eke 


—— made a great noiſe. The Whigs complained vehementy erefc 
of the Tories. The alarm ſpread to the court of Hy, ith e: 
nover. The Baron de Kreyenberg, the FleQor' rt. ceſla 
dent in London, laid, by the expreſs orders of his m "rtan. 
ter, a memorial before the Queen, containing preſſing u The 
ſtances for the proſecution of the offenders. The m iring 


Parliament 
meets. 


niſtry granted his requeſt, in a manner that rendered tu emſe 
more ſuſpe ed. They removed from the office « id ext 
Queen's advocate, Sir David Dalryrgple, whoſe piu [0 


ples, when they oppoſed not his own intereſt, were ney | 
clined to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, under a pretence enſion 
his being remiſs in the proſecution of the medaliſt. H ezt of 
notwithſtanding this appearance of ſeverity againſt be m 
negligence of Dalrymple, his ſucceſſor in office M thei 
ſcarce leſs remiſs. The whole affair was gradually d fear 
by the government of Britain. But the jealouſy of (iſe corr 
court of Hannover continued [M f. oved, 

The parliament, which had been from time to rt of 
prorogued, was ſuffered by the Queen to meet, o Mould d 
ſeventh of December. The miniſtry having reſolved he cot 
carry their great object the peace, were willing to unWangers 


ſome account of the progreſs of that important mei e meat 
to lay before the two houſes, when they ſhould fue State 
ſemble. The ſpeech with which the Queen opened opoſal i 
ſeſſion, was more ſuitable to the known deſign of ſeary ( 
ſervants, than in itſelf ſincere. She told her parliamel tha vi 
that notwithſtanding the arts of thoſe that delight in n more 
both place and time were appointed for opening the teen of 
of a general peace. That her allies, eſpecially the due, tha 
had expreſſed their intire confidence in her cond EQtor 0 
That her own chief concern was to perpetuate the! ne com 
teſtant religion and the laws and liberties of the ni len of | 
by ſecuring the ſucceſſion of the crown in the hov* ited he 
Hannover. That ſhe was reſolved to improve and t in the 
large their intereſt in trade and commerce, by the bs more 
vantages to be obtained by the peace. That leg 
not only endeavour to procure all reaſonable ſatisfa 

to her allies, but unite them in the ſtricteſt engagert 
to render permanent the public tranquillity. Thats 


0 c » a 
u] Publications of the Times, paſſim. Hannover Pi 
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Wt way to treat, with effect, about a peace, was to CH AP. 
le an early proviſion for carry ing on the war. She, VIII. 
Perefore, demanded the uſual ſupplies; and concluded — 
th earneſtly recommending that unanimity which was 1711. 
ceſſary to the diſcuſſion of a buſineſs of the laſt im- 

rtance to all Europe, as well as to themſelves [N]. 

| The foreign and domeſtic enemies of the miniſtry „ deſ- lotrigues of 
ring to gain a majority of the commons, had applied ar tn vo ; 
-mſelves to the lords. Buys, the Dutch ambaſſador, *"" 8 
d extended his intrigues, with ſucceſs, to ſeveral mem- 

rs [0]. The Duke of Marlborough ſuffered his love of 

ney to yield to his hatred to Oxford, and his appre- 

enſions from his meaſures, He was ſaid to have bribed 

cbt of the Queen's ſervants, in the upper houſe [p]. 

he miniſtry were no ſtrangers. to theſe ſecret intrigues, 

d their threats increaſed in proportion to their anxiety 

d fear. They talked of nothing but the beheading of 

e corruptor, ſhould the corruption itſelf be ſufficiently 

oved. France became afraid of the eagerneſs of the 

urt of Great Britain, leſt her own hopes of peace 

ould be baffled in the concuſſion of the two parties. 

he court of Verſailles were, at the ſame time, no 

angers to the ſecret views of the allies, with regard to 

e meaſures of the Britiſh miniſtry. They knew that 

e dtates, notwithſtanding their late acquieſcence in the 

opoſal of appointing a time and place for a congreſs for 

reaty of peace, were willing to come to extremities, 

tha view to continue the war. They were ready to 

e more effeQtual means than repreſentations with the 

geen of Great Britain. They were at no pains to con- 

al, that they intended to fit out a fleet to aſſiſt the 

ector of Hannover to ſtrike the ſceptre from her hand. 

de common converſation in Holland turned upon the 

gn of the States, to treat Queen Anne as they had 

ated her father; and to exhibit ſuch another ſcene as 

itn the year 1688 ; but probably more bloody, and per- 

ps more deciſive - | . 

The diſpoſition of a majority of the peers was well The. lords 
dun, before the ſeſſion was opened. The Queen, _—_ 122 
her to awe or to gain ſome members of the oppoſition 
e with 


Journals, Dec. 7, 1711. [o] M. de Tory, tom. ii. 
vw [] Ibid, Stuart-papers, 1712. 
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from the houſe of Bourbon [s]. 
Bill of occa- Io obtain this victory over the 
ſional con- 
for mity paſ- 
ſed. 
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conſented to eſpouſe their cauſe. The bill 0 eg 
conformity had been always the u object 11 
Earl. Having thrice miſcarried, it had lain Hef f 
ſeven years. The leaders of the Whig-party ba ag 


| ILS! 61 againſt 55. [s] Journals of the lords. 
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bficulty Ys by the lords. The known principles of the 
OMINONS prevented all op oſition, in the lower houſe, 
p a law FA favourable to the church. The Diſſenters, 
o e the beben. The Vere alarmed. 1 Wok 7155 


# 1174 


ut- „ The Juke of Mane e one of the oO 
ers for Scotland, having been created a Peer of Great 
tain, by the title of Duke of Brandon, claimed his 
ce in that quality in the houſe of lords. His former 
achment to the excluded family had rendered Hamil- 


&s, at the Union of the two kingdoms S, was not calcu- 
ed to recommend him to the Tories. The court, 
vever, were obliged to ſupport a queſtion, which ſeem- 
to ſtrike at the prerogative of the. crown. Lawyers 
re heard upon bak patent [w]. ps & x right of the 
een to grant honours was admitted by all. None 
bted that all the ſubjeQts « of the united Kingdoms + were 
able of being created peers. It. ſeemeqd, therefore, 
remely hard, that the nobility of Scotland ſhould be 
debarred 


[7] Publications of the times. [w] Journals of the lords, 
1711. 


obnoxious to the Whigs. His deſertion of the Jaco- | 


461 
p concur with Nottingham i in bis favourite bill, ſhould it CHAP. 
e brought in by another title, to ſave appearances with VIII. 

| e world. The bill Was accordingly paſſed, without — 
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tives of that part of the kingdom had an undouei1a, ee 


—— But it was urged, on the other ſide, that the Preroputin 225 
of the Crown could not operate againſt an act of h mnmo 
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rejected by 


ment. That the treaty of Union had made all the ye 
of Scotland peers of Great Britain, in every reſſeh 
except in voting in the houſe of lords, or fitting in jug. 
ment on a peer. That having transferred their fight 


the 
tha \ 
her di 
pport | 


voting to ſixteen of their own number, they had al x their 
portion of the legiſlature they had a right to poſſes; e put 
that their being received into the houſe in any other er rer 
than by election, was to give them the double privilege: [ x]. 


of being preſent, at once, in their own perſons, andii 
thoſe of their repreſentatives [x]. „„ 

The Scotiſh peers had ſurrendered their own privilg; 
in a manner that ſeemed to entitle them to no indulge 
But theſe concluſions were neither convincing nor de 
ſive. The apprehenſions expreſlEd by ſome lords, nth 
courſe of the debate, were better founded than their # 
guments. They ſaid, that conſidering the dignity a 
antiquity of the peers of Scotland, together with ih 
known poverty of many of that order, the miniſter wall 
have no difficulty of ſecuring a majority in the houk 
lords, by calling them to that aſſembly by the means 
new patents. Anne herſelf was preſent at a deb 
which ſeemed to abridge her prerogative. Though! 
whole influence of the court was exerted, when the m 
ter came to a final vote, the oppoſition carried the queli 
[x]. The Queen and the miniſtry were much duappdl 
ed. The Scotiſh peers were enraged. They met it 
ther and framed an addreſs to the throne. They eit 


ugh, a 
lations 
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plained of a breach of the Union, and of the mark ed his 
diſgrace put upon their whole order. They promilel BG, ſince 
ſupport the prerogative of the crown, whether the) ba liable 
continue united to England, or revert to their on pn friend 
ſtate. The Queen anſwered them in a ſtrain that T Indoned 
ed her diſpleaſure at the deciſion of the lords. She NE their 
a meſſage to the houſe, complaining of the diſtin IN a con 
made with regard to the peers of Scotland. - She „ e addre: 
ed their advice, in vain, concerning an affair, wi ave anc 
[x] Burnet, vol, iv. [ſy] 57 againſt 52. 2] Journ 

= ell, Dec 


QUEEN ANNE. 463 
ce, touched the prerogative of the crown and the pri- CH AP. 
Nege of a part of her ſubjects 2. | VIII. 
[During theſe refractory proceedings of the lords, the ——— 
,mmons ſupported, with great unanimity, the meaſures 8 ; 
the crown. They echoed back the Queen's ſpeech, f the com 
th a very favourable addreſs. They granted, without mone, 
her difficulty or reſerve, the demanded ſupplies. To 
pport the miniſtry, they extended their animadverſions 
their enemies. Having ordered the commiſſioners for 
e public accounts to lay before them their proceedings, 
eir report was made, on the twenty-firſt of Decem- 
r [a]. In this report was contained the depoſition of 
Solomon Medina, charging the Duke of Marlbo- 
ugh, and one Cardonnel, his ſecretary, of various pe- 
lations, with regard to the contracts for bread and 
ead-waggons for the army in Flanders. Marlborough 
deavoured to defend himſelf, in vain; His paſſion for 
bney was known; and his pretenſions to diſintereſted- 
{ produced no effe& on the minds of the commons. 
e report of the commiſſioners was publiſhed. It was 
lowed by accuſations of various kinds. The. preſs 
med with publications and pamphlets, as the Duke's 
ends, as well as his enemies, made their appeal to the 
d. The cauſe of the latter prevailed. On the 
rtieth of December, the Queen declared, in council, 
r reſolution to diſmiſs Marlborough from all his em- 
dyments. An information, ſhe ſaid, having been laid 
re the commons, againſt the Duke, ſhe thought fit to 
miſs him from her ſervice, that the charge might be 
le impartially examined [BJ], 
Notwithſtanding this oſtenſible pretence, the Duke Diſgrace of 
ed his diſgrace to a more ſecret cauſe. His own con- . 
Q, ſince his arrival from Holland, was full of offence rough. 
L liable to ſuſpicion. Though extremely ſubject, like 
friend Godolphin, to political timidity, he had lately 
Indoned his uſual caution. His party having calcy- 
£d their numbers in the houſe of lords, had filled him 
IN a confidence of ſucceſs, before the parliament met. 
e addreſs of the peers againſt the peace, increaſed his 
ge and inflamed his hopes. He thought he aQed 

| | with 


{| Journals, a] ibid. Dec. 21 liz) Minutes of 


ct], Dec. 30, 1711. 
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4 Wr 
C HA p. with ſecurity to himſelf, as well as with advantage to; 
VIII. party. He threw his whole weight into the ſcale a6tink 
** — ) 


r 


Cauſe of 
that mea- 


ſure. 


and to take poſſeſſion of St. .James's and the peril 
the Queen. Oxford, apprized of this deſign, ſudded 
called together the cabinet-council. Though he prot 
bly concealed his intelligence, to prevent their fealh ob in 
told them of the neceſſity of ſuperſeding Marlboro 


 afſembling the troops [DP]. The natural diffdence 0 
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the rhiniſiry, He Gaballed with Bie He can 
Bothmar. He herded with the diſcontented of all jj, 
ons. NegleQting that government of | his paſſion, iy 
which he had been adthired by the world, he fell mol 
the impotencies of rage and refentment, upon eyery jur 
ty-debate [c]. He left to the Queen her choice c tg 
alternatives. To ſtop the progreſs of the peace, to dif 
miſs the miniſtry, and to diſſolve the parliament, or toji 
herſelf of a perſon, who, from a ſervant, was liel) h 
become a tyrant. She determined to adopt the lt 
meaſure, and ſhe wrote to the Duke, that ſhe had nokyr 
ther occaſion for his ſervice. + 0 
The fears of the miniſtry, or the deſigns of the Dil 
of Marlborough, juſtified the diſmiffion of the leg 
other grounds. The Earl of Oxford, perceiving then 
fractory ſpirit of the houſe of lords, frained ſuddenly i 
expedient for gaining a ay in that aſſembly, 0 
the laſt day of December, twelve gentlemen, dera 
to the court, were created peers. The leaders of f 
Whigs finding that the treaſurer was reſolved to ci f 
meaſures in parliament, are ſaid to have reſolved to 
peal to the ſword. The Duke of Marlborough hav 
I e Water Oh great ſeal, the ofdet of 
Queen was not ſufficient to diffolve his power. 
friends adviſed him to aſſemble, by his authority » nun n: 
neral, all the troops in London, in the different ſquai 


under the great ſeal. This buſineſs was ſoon diſpate 
His diſmiſhon, in form, was ſent to the Duke, n 
Farl of Oxford, no ſtranger to the charge" 0 | 
borough, knew that he would not a& againſt aw, 
pi 424 of + & { gy 3» ; 2 FW * 1: 2 an 
diſpoſition, had made him unfit for enterpriſes of 6 


— . 


[c] Swift's ſour laſt years, (o] MS. Aneccote I, 
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\ a degree that furniſhed his enemies with inſinuations CH AP. 
ainſt his perſonal courage [E]. „ VIII. 

1 hs fell the Duke of Marlborough, a man as ſingu- — 


in the diſpoſition of his mind, as he was in the ex- n: 
od e of his life. The high ſphere in which 1 
e moved, rendering him the objeQ of envy, as well as 
zpplauſe ; he has been cenſured with virulence, by 
me writers, and by others extravagantly praiſed. The - 
cret intrigues, and the hiſtory of his public tranſacti- 

„ have furniſhed both ſides with an ample field for 
clamation; and there is even a peculiarity in his cha- 

ger, that ſcarce admits of that happy medium which 

5 between the oppoſite limits of detraction and admi- 

tion, Though he was born with very conſiderable ta- 

ts, he was far from poſſeſſing thoſe extenſive abilities, 

ich are deemed, perhaps very erroneouſly, eſſential to 

n who acquire the firſt fame in war. NegleQed in 

ly WS cducation, when young, his mind was not imbued 

n the leaſt tincture of letters. He could not even 
SE! his native language [r]. He neither ſpoke with 

of We, nor attempted, at all, to write in any foreign 

try cue [6]. This unbappy defect may, in a certain de- 

to e, form an excuſe for ſome parts of his conduct, 

bi ch might otherwiſe appear profligate. Excluded from 

n knowledge of the virtues of former times, he fell 

rH ith the vices of his own. He judged, perhaps, of 

y BY an nature, from the unprincipled manners of the 
(quart in which he was bred ; and the ſelfiſhneſs that has 

xerſon tributed to ſtain his name, found an excuſe in the 
{ud0cWfizacy of other men. | | 
e p00 here is, however, great reaſon to believe, that Marl- on the cha- 
bugh improved conſiderably on the vicious example ©" 
everal of his cotemporaries. His defection from King 

hes might, in ſome meaſure, be excuſed by its utility. 

his deſign of placing that unfortunate Prince a cap- 

in the hands of his rival, is utterly inconſiſtent with 
common feelings of mankind HJ. With regard to 

; he was a benefaQor, a friend, and even a father. 


o. II. ANA * 95 He 


J Swift's four laſt years, p. 15. [r] His original let- 
| wart and Hannover-papers, paſſim. [6] Original 
97 , Obethon, Hannover papers. In] Original pa- 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRIT4AIU 


C 5 P. He raiſed HIM from obſcurity, to independence, to fo 


chat could render his deſertion deſtructive to his om & 


tune, and to honour. He placed Hi in that only at, 
fairs. If his miſconduQ had rendered James unworthy 
of the returns of 13 due to other men, why wy 
King William alſo deceived [1]? If no meaſures wp 
to be kept with either of thoſe Monarchs, why was kg 


land betrayed to her mortal enemy [3]? Though tl 
queſtions can ſcarce be anſwered to fatisfaQtion, they u 


mit of alleviation. In the characters of mankind im 
allowances muſt be made for their paſſions and fraitia 
The attention to intereſt, which paſſed through k 


whole conduct of Marlborough, might ſuggeſt to hom 


dence, to quit the fortunes of a man apparently def 
for ruin. His ſpirit might induce him to oppoſe Ki 
William, as the cold reſerve, neglect, and averſion 
that Prince, might offend his pride. In this ated 
mind, his Lordſhip could hardly ſeparate the intereſt 


the kingdom from that of the King; and he inſom 


the French court of the expedition againſt Breſt, nu 
with a deſign of being revenged on William, than ni 
a view to ſerve France at the expence of England, 


and conduẽt But if the virtues of the Duke of Marlborough we 


neither many nor ſtriking, he ſupplied the defect of 
mind with the decency of his outward carriage and! 


dexterity of his conduct. He poſſeſſed a ſolid un 


ſtanding, a degree of natural elocution, an irreii 
manner, an addreſs which rendered mankind pleaſed! 


| themſelves. If not modeſt by nature, he aſſumed is 


pearance, with eaſe and dignity. He reconciled i 
kind to his fame, by affecting to be indifferent 


applauſe; and, by coming upon men in general, tu 


their vanity, they were willing to give back the pn 
which he ſo liberally beſtowed. Though he ws Þ 
fectly maſter of his temper, and able to goven, d, 
feQually to diſguiſe his paſſions, he threw 4 kind 
pleaſing vehemence into his converſation, that gave"! 
appearance of ſincerity. The great vice of hö 00 
and, perhaps, the root of all the manifeſt defec o 
charaQer, was an 'ungovernable love of wealth. 


paſſion, deemed inconſiſtent with any greatnek of 


[1] Stuart-papers, paſſim. 1 j] Ibid. 1694- 
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trayed him into meanneſſes, that raiſed a contempt, C . P. 
nich could ſcarcely be obliterated from the minds of VIII. 
Wen, by the uncommon ſplendour of his actions in 1 
eld. Though, perhaps, never man was more hated, 7 5 
bed more to favouritiſm than to fortune. The af- 

ion of King James had firſt made him an object of 
tention to his country. The ſuppoſed attachment of 
wen Anne to himſelf and his family, procured for him 
at infuerice in Europe, which was the great foundation 
his ſucceſs [K]. | 
| The malevolence that perſecuted Marlborough through of the Dtxe 
s actions in civil life, purſued the moſt ſplendid of his ee 
erations in the field. No modern general obtained we 
eater viQories, yet his conduct has been much leſs 
aiſed than his good fortune. Some affirmed, that he 
s not fond of expoſing his own perſon, in action [L]. 
thers ſaid, that his apparent perturbation of ſpirits, in 
e hour of battle, was as little conſiſtent with his uſual 
rage, as it was with true courage. But neither of 
ſe charges ſeem to be well founded. An uninterrupt- 
chain of ſucceſs, through a courſe of many years, 
nnot juſtly be aſcribed to chance alone; and perſonal 
urage can never be denied, with juſtice, to a man who 
$ been accuſed by his enemies to have delighted in 
ar [M]. In his political capacity the Duke was certain- 
timid. His misfortunes proceeded from that very de- 
Qof his character. In his principles, for notwithſtand- 
g what his enemies affirm, he had ſome, he was cer- 
inly a high Tory. He poſſeſſed a ſubſerviency of man- 
, a habit inſeparable from men bred in courts, that 
ted the moſt extravagant pretenfions of royalty. To 
5 circumſtance, more, perhaps, than to gratitude, 
ht to be aſcribed his manifeſt attachment to the ex- 
ed branch of the family of Stuart. To a ſincerity, 
this reſpe&, was owing, in fact, his continual profeſ- 
ns to the court of St. Germains. "They were, in them- 
Ves, neither an object of hope nor of fear; and, there- 
le, they were little calculated to gratify either ambi- 
mor avarice. He was diſtruſted by them, perhaps, 
dre than he deſerved. Had he been poſſeſſed of a dar- 

Hh 2 ing 


[x] MSS. paſſim. [I] Swift's four years. [1] Pub- 
mon of the Tunes. Queen's ſpeech, Dec. 7. 1711. 
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CHAP. ing boldneſs, ſuitable to his great influence, fame and 
VIII. power, he might, probably, have placed the Pretend 
——— on the throne. All his paſſions, at length, were eg 


% 


1711. ſubdued or extinguiſhed by the love of money; ard 


that unhappy circumſtance muſt be aſcribed the ruin af 


his reputation. Upon the whole, if Marlborough is f 
to be admired than ſome other diſtinguiſhed ſtateſme 
and generals, it is, perhaps, becauſe his ſecret inttigus 
| and actions are better known. 5 
Refietion, The fate of his reputation, after his fall, may be c 
ſidered as a kind of proof, that too much was known 
even THEN, of his private conduct. The news of ts 
diſmiſſion was received like a common occurrence, N 
tumults, no clamours, excepting the complaints of ti 
writers of ſome pamphlets, ſucceeded that event. I. 
greateſt ſubjeQ in Europe ſunk into a private ſatin 
without the ſound of his all being heard. His con( 
quence with his own party vaniſhed with his commiſl 
His own uſual good temper forſook him with his gu 
fortune. He became querulous, wrathful, violent, . 
vengeful. From directing the affairs of Europe, 
ſunk into an inferior tool of a faction. The pte. en 
nence which he poſſeſſed, when in office, ceaſed when 
became a private man. His wealth, his former reput 
tion, his ſplended actions, only contributed, by tif 
contraſt, to render his preſent condition more ab#6 
The vulgar, tho' ſometimes more generous than ide 
ſuperiors, inſtead of applauding his conduct, perſeci 
him with inſults [N]; and he had the mortification to 
the Prince of Savoy, the only rival of his military tal 
received with the loudeſt acclamations of joy. It m 
however, be confeſſed, that the arts of his enemies 
| mented the prejudices of the vulgar. The beſt wi 
had been gained to the fide of the miniſtry. Fam 
followed pamphlet, and eſſay was ſucceeded by el 
When the ſhafts of poignant ſatire fly, without Intent 
ſion, even the moſt invulnerable fame muſt gie f 
Beſides, the Duke himſelf was conquered in Þ5 0 
mind. Inſtead of that dignified coolneſs, that was | 
eda part of his character, he was found unable te * 
reverſe of fortune. He diſcovered, upon ever) cc 


[u] Stuart-papers, 1712. 
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an impatience and a reſentment, more apt to amuſe than CH A P. 


o terrify his political enemies [o]. „ FH. > 


det Though Marlborough ſhewed leſs apathy than was ek 
het Led from his former character, his enemies fur niſned 8 171 * 
au im with ſufficient reaſons for his reſentment. The ac- juſtly =. 
action which chiefly ruined his credit with the nation, ſured for 
E ow appears to have been malicious and unjuſt. He was Proſecuting 
need to have ſacrificed the war in Spain to his own ope- 


one AS tions in Flanders, to gratify his ambition, and to glut 
s inordinate avarice. His enemies in parliament, al- 
ding to the ſtrength of the French barrier, made uſe of 
1owl, yulgar phraſe, which made a great impreſſion on a peo- 
ot WS: who were heartily tired of the war, They ſaid, that 
, NN endeavour to ſubdue France, by attacking her ſtrong 
ol towns on the ſide of Flanders, was taking the bull by the 
TxWorns. That, inſtead of expelling Philip the Fifth from 
ation pain, the troops and treaſure of the confederates were 
cal own away on unimportant ſieges, and attacks upon 
nia most impregnable lines. That the Prince of Savoy, 
1s ga imſelf, as he profited, like Marlborough, by hoſtilities 
nt, i Flanders, had contrived to unite with him in influ- 
pe, icing, through the penſionary Heinſius, the councils of 
re ende States; and that all the three meant nothing by the 
het Wndeciſive campaigns in Flanders, but to protra& their 
rev” power, which was likely to terminate with the war. 
e There is nothing, however, more certain, than that the war ig 
ei puſh France, on the fide of Flanders, was the infal- Flanders. 
an dle way of depriving the houſe of Bourbon of the crown 
rec! Spain, The war, in the latter kingdom, had been 
ont wied on, always, with a degree of ſpirit, and often 
ry hu ith great ſucceſs. But, at the end of ten years, Philip 
It ue Fifth was more firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne, than 
mics N the beginning of the conteſt. The diſtance of the 
ſt will ntederates from the place of action, the neceſſity of 
Pat" ewey ing every thing by ſea, the ſterility of the coun- 
by eln Vitſelf, the indolence of the inhabitants, which de- 
intent ved their enemies, as well as themſelves, of the ne- 
give m llaries of war, the religious prejudices of the native 
bis e niards, againſt a Prince, ſupported by troops whom 
was del ey called Heretics, had all combined to confirm the 
e to 0 | Hh 3 knowing 
y OCCA | 3 


pl Swift's four years, p. 67. Stuart-papers. Hannover- 
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CH A P. knowing and judicious in the opinion, that Spain wa ng 
VIII. to be conquered within its own limits. On the olle 
Lv hand, though the ſtrong barrier of France in Flander, 
1711. muſt neceſlarily have coſt, to the confederates, my 
time, a great deal of treaſyre, and a multitude of lng 
the work was at length almoſt finiſhed. Another cn. 

paign would probably have enabled the allies, had thy 
continued united, to penetrate into France, and even i 

advance to Paris, The fate of the French mona 

itſelf muſt have depended, perhaps, on the iſſue of ay — f 

gle battle. Lewis the Fourteenth, to fave his cron nini 

would have been obliged to pull his grandſon, in z ma. engs 6 

ner with his own hands, from the throne of Spain, Th | 

French King was no ſtranger to this circumſtance, y 

more than the Duke of Marlborough [r]. If, tber 

fore, the object of the allies was to recover Spain fron 

the houſe of Bourbon, the Duke was certainly right 

making the principal effort in Flanders, | 


Ur] M. de Torcy, tom. U. 
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QUEEN ANNE. 


CH AF. IA 


w. of the lord treaſurer. — Dangerous ſchemes of the 
confederates and Whigs. — Twelve new peers created. — 
| Arrival and cbaradier of Prince Eugene. — His ſchemes. 
Projects of Marlborough and Bothmar. — Prince Eu- 
gene's violent propoſal. — He is diſguſted with the Whigs. 
— His plot diſcovered. — Conſternation of the Queen and 
miniſtry. — Lord treaſurer's prudent condufl. — Proceed- 
ings of the commons. — T heir animadverſions on the Whigs. 
bey cenſure the barrier-treaty. — They examine the 
conduct of the allies. — Prince Eugene returns to the Conti- 
nent, — Congreſs at Utrecht. — Death of the Princes of 
France, — Alternatives offered by Great Britain. — King 
Philip renounces bis title to the French crown. — Anxiety 
of the Queen for peace. — Her attachment to the Pretender. 
— He writes to the Queen. — Artifice of the Earl of Ox- 
fard. — He deceives the Facobites. — The Queen lays the 
terms before parliament. — Arguments for and againſt 
the peace. — Proceedings. — Campaign of 17 12. — Inac- 
tivity of Ormond. — Conflernation of the allies, — In- 
trigues of Marlborough. — A ſuſpenſion of arms. — Affair 
of Denain. — T be allies defeated. — Rapid progreſs of 
the French. — Bolingbroke ſent to France. — He ſetiles 
terms with M. de Torcy. — The States eager for peace. — 
— The Queen interferes for them, — Her views in favour 
of the Pretender. == He declines to change bis religion. 
Inirigues and propoſals of the Tories. — Deſigns of the 
| Whigs. — Oxford pays court, in vain, to Hannover, = 
Death of the Duke of Hamilton. = Marlborough. quits the 
kingdom. — Shrewſberry ſent to France. — _ of the 
| North. — Progreſs of the peace. — Secret ſcbemes of the 
Whigs. — Projedts of the bouſe of Hannquer. — They diſ- 
truſt the Queen and miniſtry. — The Elector indifferent 
about the ſucceſſion. — Marlborough a ſpy on the Pretender. 
= Views of that Prince. — Peace of Utrecht, 

Al 7 
; HOUGH the Earl of Oxford acquired the reputa- 


Marlborough, that meaſure ought rather to be aſcribed 
0 bis fears. He was in 4 awkwarg predicament 


tion of ſpirit, from the diſmiſſion of the Duke of a, 


with ford, 
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1712. 
kward 
ſituation and 
views of the 


Earl of Oz» 
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IX. 


1712. 


He diſco- 
vers by an 
accident, 


CHA P. with his predeceſſor in office. Both were forcedto adopt 


and views. The Earl of Godolphin, though a ory and 


a determined friend to the excluded family; even whe 


that he was a much more ſincere friend than his advet- 


to this trimming ſcheme. To balance, in ſome degits 


keep Marlborough at the head of the army [a]. Ani 
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Ware pi 
rough 
yer COT 
Or ting 4 
nd to: 
yas no 
parate 
ving je 
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Irge pre 
nuing, 

e ſaid, 

ſtry to 
is maſ] 
pund fo 
One J 
en at ] 
reateſt | 
aſſador. 

pies of 
neral a 
ſettervil 
e Earl 
had r 
venty-fe 
oftance, 
Ivoy to 

gether 
mperor, 
his Pa 
T dethy 
ould fai 

pers be 

ade ſuc 

Include. 

The P 

Ulgues, 

tations 


niſter d 


a line of conduct diametrically oppoſite to their Principles 


Jacobite, was obliged, from the circumſtances of th 
times, to place himſelf at the head of the Whigs, The 
preſent. treaſurer, though a Preſbyterian, and attachel 
to the. houſe of Hannover, was conſidered az the 
leader of the Tories, and a favourer of the claims of th 
Pretender. The bulk of mankind, ever deceived by ot 
ward ſhew, judged of the two miniſters by their ownpul. 
ſions and prejudices. Godolphin, when in correſpondence 
with the court of St. Germains, was violently praiſed hy 
many, and as extravagantly condemned by others, fx 
his attachment to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. Oxford un 
ſtill more unfortunate than his rival. He was ſuppoſed, 
by the court of Hannover itſelf, as well as by the pepe, 


he uſed all his efforts againſt their eventual reſtoratic 
and laid himſelf in the duſt at the feet of the parliament 
ary heirs of the crown, his profeſſions were conſidered u 
ſo many baits to deceive. But, in a happy enthuſuln 
jor his own religious opinions, or, perhaps, ultimately ty 
gain the favour of that family moſt likely to ſucceed, It 
ſeemed determined to exclude all reſentment, and to ſer 


ſaries to the ſucceſſion of the Electoral family. 

In this diſpoſition of mind, the Earl of Oxford van 
much afraid of the Tories, as he was of the princu 
Whigs. His great deſire, when he aſſumed the admin» 
ſtration of affairs, was to retain the moſt moderate of the 
low-church party in office. Ihe violence of his friends 
as well as the rage of his enemies, put an end, for a tit, 


the vehemence of the high-church party, he wiſhedto 


cident, however, defeated all his preſent ſchemes, whit 
it proved fortunate for his future conduct. Though he 
had entered, with ſuch an appearance of firmneſs a5 
zeal, into the ſcheme of making peace with France, Is 
courage failed him when the Whigs began their 4 
againſt the preliminaries. He therefore eee 


— 


le] Sth; 


[Le] Stuart-papers, Feb. 1712. 
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ie promiſes, to gain the Emperor to his meaſures, CH A P- 
rough his ambaſſador at London. That miniſter, how- IX. 

er conſtruing Oxford's advances to his inability of ſup- +SS— 
ning himſelf, adviſed his maſter to reje& his propoſals, 1712. 
nd to adhere to the Whigs. He affirmed, that there 

125 no reaſon-to apprehend the Tories durſt conclude a 

parate peace with France, or offend the populace by 

ving jealouſy to the confederates. He propoſed at the 

ime time, that to amuſe the people of Great Britain, 

uge promiſes ſhould be made by the Emperor, for con- 

nuing, with redoubled vigour, the war. This meaſure, 

e faid, would either perſuade or terrify the Britiſh mi- 

iſtry to put an end to the negotiations of peace; aſſuring 

js maſter, that ways and means could be afterwards 

und for evading his engagements with credit [B]. 

One Plunket, an Iriſh Jeſuit, bred at Vienna, refided the deſfigne 
en at London. This perſon was on a footing of the ef the coa- 
eateſt intimacy with the ſecretary of the Imperial am- federates, 
pſſador. He had the addreſs to procure from his friend, 


ies of moſt of the ambaſlador's diſpatches to the States- 
am neral and the court of Vienna. Being known to one 
1 ſetterville and to Pen, the noted Quaker, he informed 
e Earl of Oxford, by their means, of the diſcoveries 


had made, He placed the papers, to the number of 
renty-four, in his hands, Among other matters of im- 
tance, they contained the reſolution of the Duke of 


1 0 Po) to adhere to the pacific meaſures of Queen Anne; 

cu eerher with a letter from the King of Portugal to the 

n. BT "Pcror, importing, that he was reſolved to put an end, 

{ the This part, to the war. 'They contained alſo a ſcheme 

en dethroning the . Queen; and another, in caſe that 

time, ould fail, for continuing the war for two years. Theſe 

ore; pers being laid by the treaſurer before her Majeſty, 

ed de ſuch an impreſſion, that ſhe inſtantly reſolved to 

u clude a ſeparate peace with France Leh | YO 
Wie The Earl of Oxford, apprized opportunely of theſe aud Whixs. 
oh be ves, paid no attention to the complaints and repre- 

{ z0d ations of the Count de Galas. Plunket finding that 

e, ider dejeQed, on account of his being lighted by the 


Queen's 


[2] Stuart- paper R 6 | 
ey, tom. 1 P 1e this. oger's dream, 1713, M. de 
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CH AP. Queen's miniſters, endeavoured to gain him over io e 


IX. 


ed many viſionary projets for diſappointing the 05 
the Count reſolved to adhere to their party. Pluny 


1712. 


Oxford's 
prudence, 


fears. He told him, that a deſign was on foot for my: 


there would be no difficulty in tranſporting troops fi 


of Marlborough;' and the memorial, preſented in i 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITA1y 


intereſts of the Pretender. But the Whigs having form 


having failed in gaining his favour, reſolved to alum l 


rying the Pretender's ſiſter to Charles the Twelkh of 
Sweden. That Charles, from a proſpeCt of the ſucceſnM 
to the Britiſh crown in the right of his intended ſpous, Ws the 
would aſſiſt the Pretender with a Proteſtant army, Thy 


Sweden to Scotland; and that a Prince of Charles hi 
military reputation and genius, would find little diffi 
in eſtabliſhing his brother-in-law in a kingdom wheres 
had ſo many and ſo zealous friends. The ambaſſde 
carried this intelligence to the Whigs, They we 
alarmed beyond meaſure. They ſent to the court li 
Hannover for an agent capable of ſupporting, in coc 
with themſelves, the intereſts of the EleQoral fan 
The Baron de Bothmar arrived, accordingly, in Londa 
in the month of November, in company with the Dili 


ent the 
eaſure 


name of the Ele cor, againſt the peace, was the fil 
conferences between the miniſters of that Prince and 


leaders of the Whig - party (DJ. 4 be Prin 
Had not the attachment of the Earl of Oxford to li Iple, ſe 
Electoral family interfered, this meaſure might M cution 
proved fatal to the ſucceſſion, according to the aQ colt de 
tlement. The whole body of the Tories, the hou Wn am 
commons, and, above all, the Queen herſelf, welt n one 
the laſt degree offended. The Dukes of Buch rded e 
and Shrewſbury, together with the majority of the ved. 
net- council, propoſed to ſend Bothmar, in the cuſod cht b 
a meſſenger, out of the kingdom [x]. The Earl d own 
ford, perceiving the danger of this reſolution, oppoſed orion 
with addreſs and effect. He repreſented, that the fe onfiſted 
was not ſufficiently advanced, to truſt the term Ww ounſels 
court of France. That the mob, alarmed by then , uſtom, 
bitual fears of popery, would become clamorous and j p one 
leful in 

ized o 


[o] Stuart- papers, 1713, MSS. paſſim, Ves 
le] Stuart- papers, 1713. | 


QUEEN ANNE. 


a that, in ſhort, the whole kingdom would become a 
ene of anarchy and confuſion. The Whigs perceiving 
u Bothmar's memorial produced no effect, flew, with 
Je uſual vehemence of party, into another ſcheme. 
hey ſent to the Prince of Savoy to come immediately to 
London. The object of his journey was to lay before 
Wc Queen and the parliament the neceſſity of continu- 
x the war. He was alſo to provide himſelf with proofs, 
hat France had bought peace from the Britiſh court, 
r money. Upon this accuſation the Whigs, having a 
pajority in the houſe of lords, were to ſend two or three 
{ the cabinet-council to the Tower. Plunket, having 
ceived intelligence of theſe ſchemes from his friend, 
he Emperor's agent, then at the Hague, conveyed the 
hole to the Earl of Oxford [F]. 


fOxford, he owed the preſervation of his power, and 


puntable delay of Prince Eugene. Though a caution, 
hich his enemies called political timidity, might pre- 
ent the Duke of Marlborough from adopting violent 
eaſures, there was no ſecurity againſt the ſchemes. of 
be Prince: A man of great abilities, unconfined by prin- 
ple, ſanguine in his views; as determined in the ex- 


cution of his deſigns, as he was bold in undertaking the 
of oft deſperate meaſures. He kept one great object, his 
oule vn ambition, perpetually in view. He puſhed forward, 
were none direct line, to that diſtinguiſhed point. He re- 


arded obſtacles only as to their difficulty of being re- 
oved. He valued little the means he uſed; as he was 
wght by his pride that every thing calculated to extend 
Is own greatneſs was allowable, if not juſt. In this diſ- 
poſed g otion of Eugene's mind, the only ſafety of the miniſtr 

he fa onſiſted in his abſence from London. But the flow 


wü eunſels of the houſe of Auſtria proved, according to 
their "uſt, highly favourable to their enemies. The Prince 
u detained at the Hague, till the ſeaſon of his being 


cul in London was paſt. The Earl of Oxford, ap- 
"zed of the deſigns of his enemy, had time to fortify 


himſelf 


[x] Stuart-papers, 1713. 
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1 e Whigs. That the Jacobites would turn inſolent; CH A p- 


IX. 


1712. 


Though the intelligence furniſhed by Plunket, was whigs ſend 


he principal reaſon for the reſolute meaſures of the Earl for Prince 

Eugene, 
N e pl His charac- 
chaps, ultimately his life, to the happy, but unac- ter. 
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476 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITA 

CH AP. himſelf againſt his attacks; and thus, by the inc, WM 
IN. nence ofa ſecretary, and the addreſs of an obſcure ey * 

— much miſchief was prevented, and Europe ultinuq . Bi 
1712. reſtored to tranquillity. 5 onfide. 


A majority 


houſe of 
lor ds, | 


Prince Eu- 
gene in 


London, 


The Earl of Oxford, long perplexed with dif 


made in the became at length reſolute, through his very fear, I 


a neceſſity of gaining a majority to the meaſures of th 


ut he 

@rced | 
Wer ſons 
uch e 
Incture 
Irried | 


tt diſpl 


diſmiſſed the Duke of Marlborough from all his emp 
ments. But this meaſure was, not ſufficient to ſecure hip 
againſt the deſigns of the Whigs. Though the houſed 


commons were ſubſervient to his wiſhes, there was 4h 


court in the houſe of lords. The excluded party hi | rathe 
acquired courage, as well as reputation, under lem Fog 
probation of one branch of the legiſlature. To denn Hom 
them of that advantage, was to purſue with effect kh : 1. 
victory already gained by the miniſtry, by the rena na 
of the Duke. A ſudden reſolution was taken to comma | ris 
the deliberations of the houſe of lords, by the creatnd . yi | 
twelve new peers. The meaſure was deemed arhitraf g 4 F 
and dangerous; but it could not be called illegal. I N 
ſerved only to ſhew the party, that an oppoſition is fin 50 vi 
ed in vain againſt the crown, in an aſſembly whoſe nu "a 
ber of members depends on the will of the Prince. Ti Ade 
lords having met on the ſecond of January, the new inn tn 
were introduced. They had ſcarce taken their ial Neced 
when they were called upon ſervice. A motion wa nf rhe! 
to adjourn the houſe to the fourteenth of the month Wy. to 6 
day to which the commons had adjourned. Upon ig m 
ſion, the majority for the court appeared to be üs huing tl 
teen [G]. The violence of the party increaſed wich me oft 
reverſe of fortune. Though the means uſed to dl ſeſſion 
their efforts in the houſe of lords were obvious, and i the 
have been foreſeen, they had derived hopes that the l in in thi 
rogative could not be exerted, from the timid charau res in 
of the Queen [H]. 1 A 30 In of 
Three 3 the untoward diſcovery made d ; ry 0 
Whigs of their own weakneſs, the Prince of ain ament a 
long and ſo eagerly expected by the part), ele 
London. The miniſtry, knowing his deſigns, mY tain w 
to watch his motions. The Earl of Oxford a 
Drummond, a dependant of his own, to meet him 1 
[1] De 
Te. 


[e] 81 againſt 68. [n] Stuart-papers 17¹1. 


QUEEN ANNE. | 477 
er. St. John diſpatched, upon the ſame ſervice, a CH AP. 
i Brinſden, an oculiſt, an agent in whom he could IX. 
ade. The Prince obtained an audience of the Queen ; -. 
it he was coldly, though politely, received. She re- 1712. 
[red him for buſineſs to Oxford and St. John, the only _ 
rions preſent at their interview. The Whigs were 
Joch elevated at the arrival of his Highneſs, in a con- 
dure ſo critical to their affairs. Even ſuch Tories as 
Prried their principles to the height of Jacobitiſm were 
t diſpleaſed. They were no ſtrangers to the principles, 
r rather the views, of the Earl of Oxford, in favour of 
te family of Hannover. They knew, that to defeat 
je peace was to ruin the miniſter. Nothing but the fear 
falling into the hands of the Whigs had induced them 
ſupport the court. Had the leaders of the latter part 
lowed a more moderate line of conduct, the Earl ct 
ford muſt have fallen by the hands of his ſuppoſed 
ends, In the preceding autumn, the adherents of the 
cluded family had diſcovered, that they could form no 
pes to their cauſe on the favour of the lord-treaſurer. 
either the Queen, nor her favourite, now Lady 
aſham, were ignorant of this circumſtance ; but both 
eaded what they called the tyranny of the Whigs, 
tould the lord-treaſurer, by the deſertion of the Tories, 
forced to reſign. b = 
The Prince of Savoy had formed no doubt of being His projeas. 
"op: to defeat the treaty of peace, by embarraſſing the 
eiu miniſtry with ſplendid offers of advantage for con- 
"bib dung the war. He had reſolved to propoſe, in the 
15 me of the Emperor, to leave Great Britain in abſolute 
iſſeſion of the commerce of Spain and America; to in- 
ce the King of Denmark and the Czar of Muſcovy to 
n in the grand confederacy ; to make up the Imperial 
ces in Spain to thirty thouſand men; to pay one mil- 
vr 0” of crowns, out of four, to be expended in the mili- 
| t operations on that ſide. Should either houſe of par- 
ved ment accept theſe terms, in oppoſition to the miniſtry, 
"i Elector of Hannover was to have paſſed into Great 
ont ein with an army [1]. A revolution to be made in 
go! | favour 
Will | 
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li] De Torey, tom. ii. Stuart-papers, 1713. MSS. pe- 
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CH AP. favour of that Prince would enable him to 


IX. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIU 


e Carry on thy 
war to the laſt extremity againſt the houſe of Bourbon, 


A But when Prince Eugene perceived, that the commons 
1712. were firm in their ſupport of the miniſtry ; that 2 mj 


Schemes of 


Marloo- 
rough, 


I x] Hannover- papers, 1712. 
ii. Stuart-papers, 1712. 


rity had been ſecured in the houſe of lords; that th 
Duke of Marlborough was diſgraced, and rendered ing. 
pable to ſecond his views; that the Whigs, though obſi. 
nate in their oppoſition, were divided in their counck; 
that men of influence and property were inclined to 
peace; that the mob of London were only clamorowfo 
war; he reſolved to ſpare no ſort of violence to accon- 
pliſh his views. . 

In forming his meaſures, the Prince of Savoy ref. 
ed to conſult chiefly the Duke of Marlborough and the 
goon de Bothmar, the Hannoverian envoy extraordi 

t the court of London. The Duke, at their firſt inter. 
view, chided the Prince for the unfortunate delay inhy 
journey. His arrival, he ſaid, might have been ofgrat 
advantage to the party, about a month before, He 
aſcribed his dilatorineſs to that Auſtrian gravity whid 
had been often fatal to the affairs of the Imperial fami, 


He told him, that, at the opening of the ſefſion, ther 


friends had a majority in the houſe of lords. That ther 
could have ſent two or three of the oppoſite party tothe 
Tower, without any difficulty. That their vacant plat 
might be ſupplied with men willing to continue the wi, 
That now the whole ſtate of affairs was changed; thi 
twelve new peers had been created; that the Scotiſh pen 
were arrived; that they muſt have recourſe to violet, 
or drop altogether their deſign ; that three or four pt 
fons, together with the lord-treaſurer, who poſſeſſed th 
confidence of a filly woman [x], and governed ber! 
pleaſure, muſt be removed. That the Prince mul, if 
the mean time, behave himſelf with great moderatid 
and diſcretion. That he ſhould endeavour to gan 
good opinion of the miniſter, and induce the comm 
to grant ample ſupplies; and that the whole part) _ 
watch ſuch accidents as might ariſe in the progtes“ 
time [L]. nl 
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QUEEN ANNE. 479 
W 'The Duke deſcended from theſe particular facts to CH AP. 
elections more general. He affirmed, that the ſtate of IX. 

he kingdom at preſent reſembled its ſituation at the late 
exolution; that the diſorders were ſimilar, and demand- * * 
1 the ſame remedies; that ſhould a Prince of the Elec- 3 = 
ral family appear in Great Britain, under the cover of Bothmar. 
manifeſto, ſetting forth, that the Pretender was coming 

ith a Popiſh army, the mob might be deceived, and 

Nueen Anne, like her father, would ſteal away to France. 

W'hat then the crown might be ſettled by the Whigs, 

nd the war be carried on with redoubled vigour. Theſe 

bſervations devolved the diſcourſe on the Baron de Both- 

ar, He averred, that though the diſorders might be 

e ſame, the ſame remedies were impraQicable; that 

e nation was not ſufficiently prepared for a revolution 

at the prejudices of the vulgar, the great engine in ſuch 

ring enterpriſes, were ſtill upon the ſide of the enemy; 


What ic the Queen was ſuſpected of favouring a Po- 


iſh ſucceſſor, ſhe herſelf was a ſtrict Proteſtant ; that 
e jexlouſy concerning religion was too feeble, on account | 
the diſtance of the danger; that though circumſtances | 
ad even been more favourable, the experiment would 
extremely dangerous; that a miſcarriage would inevi- 

bly ruin the undertaking, load the family of Hannover 

th the public hatred, and exclude them from the ſuc- 

Weſlon to the crown. The Duke of Marlborough ſuffer- 

d himſelf to be argued out of his obſervations by the elo- 

ence of the Baron de Bothmar. But he is ſaid to have 

ropoſed another project, more ſafe, and equally effec- 

al. He ſuggeſted, that bands of ruffians ſhould be 

nt through the ſtreets by night, to inſult the inhabi- 

nts, to raiſe diſturbances, and to excite mobs. That; 

lould people become accuſtomed to theſe nocturnal 

arms, there would be no difficulty in aſſaſſinating ſuch 

frlons as the party might wiſh to remove, and to throw 

e whole blame on a licentious band [M]. 

Though Prince Eugene rejeQed this project, his own Prince Ru- 
not diſtinguiſhed with more humanity. He propoſed gene vie- | 
{et fire to London, in different places, in the night ; * . 
ticularly to the palace of St. James's, where the 

een reſided. He ſhewed, that the proper time for 
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480 HISTORY OF GREAT BRIT a1y | 
C H A P. the execution of this deſign was when the guards on dn 
IX. were commanded by an officer whom the party cf 
A truſt. That, in the midſt of the confuſion, the Duet 
1712. Marlborough ſhould appear at the head of 4 ap 
arms. That he ſhould firſt poſſeſs himſelf of the To 
the Bank, the Exchequer. That then he ſhould {iy 
the perſon of the Queen, force her to diffolve the puh 
ment, to call a new repreſentative, to make a fre 
quiry into the clandeſtine correſpondence with Pu 
ro puniſh the guilty with death [x]. The Lords done 
Cowper, and Halifax, were conſulted upon this ſchens 
They refuſed at firſt to declare their own opinion; b 
they at laſt abſolutely rejected the violent propoſal ai 
Prince. They fignified their inclination to proceedj 
the legal and ordinary way. They adviſed Bothmyh 
preſent a ſecond memorial, in the name of his mf 
more clear, more poſitive, and more compreheninf 
than the former. But though Bothmar agreed to alli 
ichemes, in which the Whigs were only concerned, i 
ſhrunk back when it became his own part to at. I 
told them, that, by preſenting ſuch a memorial, wit 
the expreſs orders of the EleQor, he ſhould riſk his be 
That therefore, he was reſolved to extend his ald 
farther, than to compoſe a writing, containing the ſro 
expreſſions againſt the peace; and that this anonymil 
paper ſhould be printed, in Holland, and publiſhed 
diſperſed in London [o]. 4 
His further Diſappointed in his views, by the caution of the Wiy 
| deu: el 25 and the timidity of Bothmar, the Prince of Savoy i 
renten before his party another plan. He propoſed thitl 
Elector of Hannover ſhoyld be appointed commander! 
chief of the troops in Flanders, and governor-generl 
the Netherlands; that to ſtrengthen the Whigs, 
EleQoral Prince ſhould paſs into England, to ave ! 
miniſtry, by appearing at the head of their enemy 
Marlborough and Godolphin oppoſed this meaſure 
great vehemence. They affirmed, that the Tote 

a man, were enemies to the Electoral family; 1 
ſhould the Prince of Hannover come over whilſt 1 a 
in poſſeſſion of the government, the abrogation of * 
of ſettlement would be the neceſſary conſequence; 
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| QUEEN ANNE, 481 
ia civil war might ariſe, perhaps, as fatal to the na- CHA p. 
In as that between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, IX. 
t the Duke of Marlborough was urged by ſtronger —Y > 
tives than the miſeries to be entailed on his country. 1712. 
W:.: credit of his enemies daily increaſed. His own de- 
ed. He had already felt a change of fortune. He 
afraid of further viciſſitudes. The Emperor had 
vided him with an eſtate in Germany, out of the 
ils of the Ele&or of Bavaria. He had dignified him 
ith the title of Prince. But though this ſettlement 
d ſecured a quiet retreat, it' was not ſuffictent to ſatisfy 
ambition: He had turned his eyes to the command 
the Imperial troops in Flanders, with the title of Vicar- 
eneral of that country. He, therefore, could not ap- 
ove of a project that placed the ÞleQor in a ſtation 
ich he wiſhed to obtain for himſelf [p]. | - 
The Prince, enraged at the difficulties raiſed againſt Diſguſted 
his projets, declared, that he perceived the Whigs with the. 
re no more friends to the houſe of Hannover, than the dae Whice. 
ries. That they were enemies to all regal government, 
I biaffed in favour of a republic I]; but that, if he 
ged aright, they were as unfit for eſtabliſhing that 
m of government, as they were incapable of ſupport- 
it with patriotiſm and unanimity. That their propo- 
to enable the Emperor to carry on the war, by a loan 
the revenue of his hereditary dominions, was either 
tious or viſtonary. That their ſchemes throughout 
re either ſpeculative or impraQticable; that the ideal 
nic raiſed by one was ſure of being overturned by the 
edtions of another; that they ſeemed to him like thoſe 
men who were reported of old to employ themſelves 
dulding the tower of Babel. That there were not 
te among them that agreed either in ſentiment or in 
uage; that ſometimes they would have the Prince f 
over; that, at other times, they were averſe from 
ſovereigns, whether by ſucceſſion or election to the 
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75 ne. That he perceived the greateſt number longed N 
ſe for power and emolument, than for any change of 

Y ures, That, without any attachment either to the 


lies of princes or forms of government, they wiſhed 
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C H A P. the execution of this deſign was when the guards on duty 


IX. 


were commanded by an officer whom the party could 


CA tru. That, in the midſt of the confuſion, the Duke of 


1713. 


Marlborough ſhould appear at the head of a party in 


arms. That he ſhould firſt poſſeſs himſelf of the Tower, 
the Bank, the Exchequer. That then he ſhould ſeize | 


the perſon of the Queen, force her to diffolve the parlia. 
ment, to call a new repreſentative, to make a free in. 


quiry into the clandeſtine correſpondence with France, 


ro puniſh the guilty with death [x]. The Lords Somen, 
Cowper, and Halifax, were conſulted upon this ſcheme, 
They refuſed at firſt to declare their own opinion; but 


they at laſt abſolutely rejected the violent propoſal of the 


His further 


Prince. They ſignified their inclination to proceed in 


the legal and ordinary way. They adviſed Bothmar to 
preſent a ſecond memorial, in the name of his maſter, 


more clear, more poſitive, and more comprehenſive, 
than the former. But though Bothmar agreed to all the 
ichemes, in which the Whigs were only concerned, he 


ſhrunk back when it became his own part to act. He 


told them, that, by preſenting ſuch a memorial, without 
the expreſs orders of the Elector, he ſhould riſk his head, 
That therefore, he was reſolved to extend his aid no 
farther, than to compoſe a writing, containing the ſtrongeſ 
expreſſions againſt the peace; and that this anonymous 
paper ſhould be printed in Holland, and publiſhed and 
diſperſed in London [o]. | 


ſchemes diſ and the timidity of Bothmar, the Prince of Savoy laid 


appointed. 


before his party another plan. He propoſed that the 
Elector of Hannover ſhoyld be appointed commander in 


chief of the troops in Flanders, and governor-general | 


the Netherlands; that to ſtrengthen the Whigs, the 


EleQoral Prince ſhould paſs into England, to awe th 
miniſtry, by appearing at the head of their enemie: 


Marlborough and Godolphin oppoſed this meaſure wil 


great vehemence. They affirmed, that the Tories, i 
a man, were enemies to the Electoral family; thi! 


ſhould the Prince of Hannover come over whilſt they 46 


in poſſeſſion of the government, the abrogation of the #6 


of ſettlement would be the neceſſary conſequence 3 ** 


[x] Mem. de Torcy, tom, ii. MSS. paſſim. [0] * 
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QUEEN ANNE 43t 
that a civil war might ariſe, perhaps, as fatal to the na- CHA b. 
tion as that between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, IX. 
But the Duke of Marlborough was urged by ſtronger —— 
motives than the miſeries to be entailed on his country. 1712. 
The credit of his enemies daily increaſed. His own de- 
clined. He had already felt a change of fortune. He 
was afraid of further viciſſitudes. The Emperor had 

rovided him with an eſtate in Germany, out of the 
ſpoils of the Elector of Bavaria. He had dignified him 
with the title of Prince. But though this ſettlement 
had ſecured a quiet retreat, it'was not ſufficient to ſatisfy 
his ambition: He had turned his eyes to the command 
of the Imperial troops in Flanders, with the title of Vicar- 

General of that country. He, therefore, could not ap- 
prove of a project that placed the BleQor in a ſtation 
which he wiſhed to obtain for himſelf [p]. : 

The Prince, enraged at the difficulties raiſed againſt Diſguſted 
al his projets, declared, that he perceived the Whigs with the | 
were no more friends to the houſe of Hannover, than the che Whigs. 
Tories. That they were enemies to all regal government, 
and biaſſed in favour of a republic I]; but that, if he 
judged aright, they were as unfit for eſtabliſhing that 
form of government, as they were incapable of ſupport- 
nz it with patriotiſm and unanimity. That their propo- 

{al to enable the Emperor to carry on the war, by a loan 

n the revenue of his hereditary dominions, was either 
aptious or viſtonary. That their ſchemes throughout 

xere either ſpeculative or impracticable; that the ideal 

ſbrie raiſed by one was ſure of being overturned by the 
ddjections of another; that they ſeemed to him like thoſe 

uin men who were reported of old to employ themſelves 

u building the tower of Babel. That there were not 
[irce among them that agreed either in ſentiment or in 
lnguage ; that ſometimes they would have the Prince of 
annover; that, at other times, they were averſe from 
 overeigns, whether by ſucceſſion or election to the 
lune. That he perceived the greateſt number longed 5 
More for power and emolument, than for any change of 
Mtalures, That, without any attachment either to the 
imilies of princes or forms of government, they wiſhed 
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CHAP. to manage the nation by a faQtious ariſtocracy. That, 


IX. for his own part, he was only vexed that they obliged the 


Emperor to make demands, from which he ſhould be 

forced to deſiſt [R]. 
* The miniſtry were minutely informed concerning the 
ueen and Particulars diſcuſſed in theſe conſults [s J. They were 
miniſtry. ſufficiently acquainted with their dangerous tendency, 
On the anniverſary of the Queen's birth [T], they took 
every precaution for the ſecurity of her perſon. The 


1712. 


guards were doubled. The gates of St. James's were ſhut, 


Several parties of horſe were ſtationed in the neighbour. 
hood. Some troops were appointed to attend Prince 
Eugene, under a ſhew of defending him againſt the preſ. 


ſure of the mob; but, in reality, to watch his motions. 
They were informed, that, under the pretence of a tu- 
mult among the populace, ſome perſons, employed by} 


the Prince and his party, were to force their way to the 
Earl of Oxford, and to aſſaſſinate him, together with 
Mr. St. John, and the lord-keeper, Sir Simon Harcourt, 


The Queen was terrified beyond meaſure. Oxford, to 


protect himſelf and to encourage his miſtreſs; occupied 
apartments in the palace. The lord-keeper and the ſe- 
cretary took care not to venture abroad after it was dark. 


But, amidſt this alarm, the miniſter and his threatened 


aſſociates conducted themſelves with commendable pru 
dence, in concealing their apprehenſions of danger. Had 
they carried the intelligence they had received to the 
council at large, or, above all, had it been laid before 


the parliament, the nation might have been kindled intq; 


a degree of frenzy againſt the projeQors of ſuch danger 
ous ſchemes. 'The imprudence of the Baron de Both 
mar, in being privy to theſe conſults, might have eve 
endangered the ſucceſſion in the Proteſtant line. Me! 
would ſcarce take time to diſtinguiſh the aſſiduous folly 
of the ſervant, from a ſettled deſign in the maſter to ob 
tain the throne by unjuſtifiable means. >: 

The Dukes of Buckingham and Shrewſberry, in the 


The Faco- 

ve ye attachment to the excluded branch of the Stuarts, Wel 
whole be- very unwilling to ſuffer a diſcovery fo favourable to thel 
fore parlia- | principle 
ment, 


* 


[RJ Letter from Prince Eugene, Feb. 15, 1712. Stuart 
Papers. 1712. 
M. de Torcy, tom. ii. 
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principles to paſs without being laid before the parliament. C H A P. 
Though the proofs furniſhed by Plunket and others were IX. 
fficient to convince mankind of the reality of a conſpi- = 
cy, they were not deemed complete, in the eye of the 1712. 
uw. Oxford endeavoured to conceal even from the ca- 
binet- council the informations he had received againſt the 
prince of Savoy. He ſubjected them, however, to the 
inſpe&tion of the Queen. Plunket, thinking that Eu- 
ene ſhould be committed to priſon, had ſent a detail of 
the whole, by the hands of the Earl of Yarmouth, to the 
Duke of Buckingham, and to Harcourt, the lord-keeper. 
They laid it inſtantly before the reſt of the cabinet. The 
Farl of Oxford was alarmed. He knew their principles, 
2nd he was afraid of their violence. He entreated them 
to make no motion in the buſineſs. They affirmed, that 
the thing concerned them too nearly to be dropt without 
examination. They ordered Plunket to appear; but 
Oxford carried him firſt to Queen Anne. The Duke of 
Buckingham brought him before the cabinet. He was 
eumined with ſtritneſs. They promiſed to provide for 
lim, during life, for his ſervices. They ordered him to 
repair to Holland, to induce, by promiſes, the friend 
rom whom he had received the Prince of Savoy's pa- 
etz, to come to London, to lay the whole proceedings 
« the confederates and Whigs before the parliament and 
tte nation [u]. 5 5 | | 
The Earl of Oxford oppoſed this meaſure with various They are 
wuments, He ſaid, that to employ a Roman Catholic 5328388 
yon that ſervice, would furniſh the Whigs with a popu 7 
ir ground for clamour. That the ſcrutiny into their con- 
Wt would offend the Allies, in a degree that might prove 
atremely dangerous. That a court that would expoſe 
ich ſecrets to parliament could never afterwards be truſt- 
d. That the differences which muſt enſue between the 
ntederates and the court of London would enable 
Innce to preſcribe her own terms; and that Great Britain, 
lam being the umpire of the affairs of Europe, would 
nk into contempt. Theſe folid reaſons were, howe- 
K, rejected. The principles of Buckingham overcame 
le art of Oxford. Plunket was ſent to Holland. He pre- 
led with his friend to conſent to'come to England, upon 
34 2 J ; the 


u] Stuart-papers, 1713. MS. paſſim, 
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C H AP. the promiſe of a proviſion for life: but he inſiſted to have 


IX. 
— — 
1712. 


His artful 
and cauti- 
ous conduct. 
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that promiſe under the hand of the ſecretary of ſtate. Du 
Though the affair belonged properly to the ſecretary and cl 
office, the Earl of Oxford took the whole into his own the on 
department. Plunket informed him of the German agent's 3 
demands; but he kept the letter from the inſpeQion of Zig 
the cabinet- council. He, in the mean time, amuſed ee 
Plunket, and contrived to employ him in Holland, as the . 
only means to prevent the cabinet-council from making . * 
public this diſagreeable and dangerous affair [V]. 55 0 
The Earl of Oxford, through the whole of this trying | 11 
ſcene, behaved like a man whoſe paſſions lay ſubdued by i © > . 
his principles. Though he was no ſtranger to the deſign il fete 
of his enemies againſt his miſtreſs, though he was inform- "IR 
ed of their ſchemes againſt his own perſon, though thoſe "ue 
who ſupported his meaſures upbraided him for his conduct, att o 
he proceeded, conſidering his ſituation, with great mode- - "Rs 
ration and eircumſpection. The violence of the Whigs The anf. 
more than the vehemence of the Tories, had forced him 1 
into the meaſures, of which the firſt of thoſe parties ſ Co : 
much complained. He was unwilling to diſgrace Ma ente t0 
borough. He was equally averſe from perſecuting tha - , 
nobleman in parliament. _ When the commons, ſwayet ports L 
by Tory-principles, animadverted upon the Duke ani. ſu 
his adherents, the Earl of Oxford had proofs in han no F 1 
againſt them, that would infallibly ruin their reputatia nd ſcan F 
with the people, and might even endanger their live To the 
Though inſulted, ſtigmatized, and perſecuted by H nimadve, 
Baron de Bothmar; though liable to the violence of tam... | 
imprudent reſident, and ſubject to his ſecret and dang: wo 
- ous conſpiracies; though diſtruſted by the Princeſs . Robe 
phia, ſuſpected by the EleQor, and hated by the who ſtrut an, 
EleQoral family; he ſeemed to place himſelf above bis ager 
ſentment, and to encourage hopes that his conduct wo Ty 
ultimately contradi& the miſrepreſentations of his enemq ark : 
and gain the confidence and even the gratitude of the p mlying + 
ſumptive heirs of the crown. To accompliſh a purpc . 
laudable in itſelf, he made afterwards uſe of a decepi0lF: 
teſs conſiſtent with honour than with true, or perhaps re "Ws . 
ceſſary policy [w]. Dur eled fre 
: | * lower [ry 


v] Stuart-papers, 1 MS. paſſim. {[w] MSS. paill 
1712. Stuart-papers. Hannover- papers. 


QUEEN ANNE. ib; 
During theſe ſecret intrigues, dangerous conſpiracies, CHAP, 
and clandeſtine deſigns, the parliament proceeded along IX. 


ing met on the fourteenth of January, were required, _ 3 
by a meſſage from the Queen, to adjourn themſelves of the con- 
further to the ſeventeenth of the month. Her Majeſty mons. 
xrdered the ſecretary of ſtate to acquaint the commons, 

that her plenipotentiaries had arrived at Utrecht, and had 

already opened the conferences for the ſpeedy re-eſta- 

liſhment of the public tranquillity. That to ſecure the 

concluſion of peace, by appearing provided for war, all 
reparations were made for opening an early campaign. 

The therefore requeſted the houſe to give the neceſſary 

lſpatch to the ſupplies. She concluded with complaining 

o the licentiouſneſs of the preſs, which was become too 

great to be reſtrained by the laws in force; and ſhe recom- 

mended to the houſe to find a remedy equalto the miſchief. 

The anſwer of the commons was ſuitable to their prin- 

ples, and their. uſual obſequiouſneſs to the views of the 

een. They thanked her for her promiſe to commu- 

cate to them the terms of the peace. They reflected 

m ſuch perſons as had ſpread groundleſs and malicious 

reports againſt her councils. They promiſed diſpatch in 

de ſupplies. They aſſured her that they would take the 

noſt effectual courſe to ſtop the licentiouſneſs of falſe 

ad ſcandalous libels [x]. | | 3 

To theſe aſſurances to the Queen, the commons added Animadver- 
mimadverſions on thoſe who oppoſed the meaſures of the Lon on the 
cown, Having taken under conſideration the report of Walpale "OP 
lie commiſſioners of public accounts, they found that pelled, 
Ir, Robert Walpole had been guilty of a high breach 

truſt and notorious corruption. Upon the oath of one 

if his agents it appeared, that Walpole had received five 

Ilndred guineas, and a note for five hundred more, for 

"0 contracts, made by him when ſecretary at war, for 

pphying the troops in North Britain with forage. 

tough the ſhameful venality of this man deſerved. pu- 

liment, his connexjon with the former miniſtry was 

re the object of reſentment than his offence. He was 

pelled from his ſeat in the houſe and committed to the 

wer ſy]. The commons paſſed from the affair of 

FH Robert 


[x] Journals, Jan, 17. u] Ibid. 
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C H A P. Robert Walpole to a cenſure on the Duke of Marlbo. ſucce 
IX. rough. Upon examining the charge againſt that noble. were 
man, for having taken money of the contractors for bread them! 
1712. and bread-waggons, and for deduQting for his own uſe two dy ar! 
and one half per cent. from the pay of the foreign troops Th 
in Flanders, in the pay of Great Pritain, they came to a Wl bad © 
reſolution, that the Duke, in receiving thoſe ſums, had that I 
been guilty of unwarrantable and illegal practices. Their before 
vote was laid by the whole houſe before her Majeſty, uſuol 1 
The attorney-general was directed to proſecute the duke, the why 
But either no proſecution was eyer commenced, or it. was tary Sl 
carried on with a languor that defeated its deſign. To the Jo\ 
throw diſgrace on Marlborough was more the objed d de EI. 
the miniſter than the refunding of the public money. To ſons co 
accompliſh the firſt the commons extended their animad- ſuppoſe 
verſions to his family and ſervants. Adam Cardonne ber, th 
his ſecretary, was ſoon after expelled the houſe for prac ſance t 
tices ſimilar to thoſe of his lord EET. part of 
The barrier During theſe animadverſions on the former miniſtry geſtions 
treaty ex- the conduct of the commons was calculated to facilitat ſened 1 
awined. the preſent meaſures of the crown [A]. The Viſcour this unſ 
Townſhend, whom Marlborough, had aſſociated wit! body wl 
himſelf in the negociations for peace in 1909, had co tal poy 
cluded a treaty with the States of the United Province e cam 
with regard to a barrier in Flanders for the Dutch at t ieral art 
end of the war. In concluding this treaty, Townſheng * inter 
in a compliance with the views of his party, had exceed ad neitl 
ed his inſtructions. Lifle, Tournay, Menin, Dou A art 
and ſeveral places on the Lys and the Scheld, were gu r th 
ranteed to the States. 'The moſt of thoſe cities were I un. 1 
themſelves an eſſential barrier to France. It couldn Geen h 
therefore be ſuppoſed, that ſhe would yield, for the pd = W 
tion of her enemies, what was neceſſary for her own! | nt 
curity. An obſtruction to the peace, which might u * prof 
mately defeat the deſign of the congreſs, threatened "hay 
riſe from this circumſtance. Beſides, the engageme a tO t 
of the States, in return for the barrier, were now deem 4 Tt 
inconſiſtent with the ſafetyfof the Queen of Great Brit Won t 
and her friends [BJ. They undertook to guarantee | 3 th 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, to aid with their ſhips and I in, h. 
mies the preſumptive heirs of the crown, —_— ; 
| | | ucce 
le] Stu: 


ktter. | 


la] Feb. 18, [a] Jan. 25, L] M. de Torcy, tot 
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acceſſion ſhould appear to be in danger. The miniſtry CH AP. 
were not ignorant that the Whigs, and perhaps the States IX. 
themſelves, pretended that this perilous period was alrea- ——v— 
gy arrived []. ; 1712. 
The barrier treaty, and the inſtructions upon which it and its au- 
had been concluded by 'Townſhend, with all the letters — has 
that had paſſed upon the ſubje&, were ſucceſſively laid 
before the commons. The Baron de Bothmar, with his 
uſuel imprudence, made his maſter a party in favour of 
the treaty. He wrote in yehement terms to Mr. Secre- 
ary St. John [DJ]. He threatened ſeveral members of 
the lower houſe with the reſentment and vengeance of 
the Elector, ſhould they proceed to cenſure the per- 
ſons concerned. Though this conduct could ſcarce be 
ſuppoſed to proceed from inſtructions from Hanno- 
ver, the enemies of that court improved the circum- 
ſance to favour their own views. The more credulous 
part of the commons were induced to believe the ſug- 
geſtions of an intended invaſion, and the reports of a de- 
ſigned revolution. The moſt ſpirited were offended at 
this unſeaſonable interference with the reſolutions of a 
body who had a right to be independent of every exter- 
nal power. When therefore the affair of the bar- 
fer came to the vote, the commons reſolved, that ſe- 
eral articles of the treaty were deſtrudive to the trade 
and intereſt of Great Britain. That the Lord Townſhend 
lad neither orders nor authority to conclude theſe perni- 
clous articles. That therefore he who negociated and 
ſened the treaty was an enemy to the Queen and king- 
dom. The States interfered in vain in a letter to the 
(teen herſelf [z]. The miniſtry having reſolved on a 
peace, were determined to remove every obſtacle that 
ood in the way. OWL | 
In proſecution of this deſign, the commons were en- Inquiry into 
Muraged to examine the conduct of the allies with re- the conduct 
ard to their furniſhing their reſpective quotas for the of the allies. 
wr. This inquiry opened a ſcene which contributed to 
creaſe the great deſire of the people for peace. It ap- 
fared that not one of the confederates, except Great 
bitain, had fulfilled any one of their engagements. That 
Ii 4 : the 


le] Stuart-papers. Debates in parliament, [o] Priged 
Ur, [E] Ibid. 
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CHA P. the Fmperor, in particular, who had moſt to gain by the WM Queen 
IX. Wa, contributed the leaſt towards its expence. That the Ems 
Gates of the United Provinces had not come up in any ſand b 
1712. article to the terms of their treaties. That the King of WW unes, 
Portugal and the Duke of Savoy made a lucrative trade The m 
of the war, by extracting from their friends the advan. WW ths go 

tages which they ought to conquer from their enemies, Wi lng. 
The Commons came to various teſolutions op this impox. ſeats, a! 
tant ſubje&t. The Princes and States who compoſed the of the r 
confederacy were treated with great freedom in the de. The 

bates. The complaints of their reſpective miniſters were WM Wbigs, 
joined by the elamours of the excluded party. They af. WW zinit t 
firmed, that the Emperor, who was the acknowledged , wi 
head of the alliance, was attacked with unbecoming di- ind for: 
reſpect. That the Duke of Savoy, to whoſe ſpirit and il hope: 

activity the allies owed the conqueſt of Italy, was unWWhprlerve 
worthily treated. That the States, the faithful allies WM ninded 

and even the benefa&ors of the Britiſh nation, were ina made 

ſulted; and all this to facilitate a diſhonourable treaty, ey, fo 

pleaſe a faithleſs enemy, who preſumed to diRtate theWepreſen! 

terms of peace, after having been almoſt totally ſubdueWvould b. 
matheerp. ff: Majeſty 

The Whigs While the miniſtry carried forward with ſafety theii thirty 
carry an ad- meaſures, under the protection of the commons, an uu burth pa 
_ 1 the expected incident gave to their enemies a tranſitory ſupe i ¶ at mo 
lords, Tiority in the houſe of lords. The Queen, in a meſſg len by 
of the ſeventeenth of January, had recommended the e ded, o 
conſideration of the Duke of Hamilton's patent. TD ming to 

peers having adjourned the buſineſs from day to day, ſeem iter this 

ed at length, by dropping their debates without coming ſecret 

to a deciſion, to adhere to their former reſolution. I rrs in 

lords who repreſented the peerage of Scotland, reſolveſÞ": utmo 

to ſit no more in an aſſembly that refuſed to acknowledſ"zland, 

what they deemed their undoubted right. The Wi kered te 
improved this ſeceſſion to their own advantage. The pe at len 

cific offers received at Utrecht, by the plenipotentiarit loved t. 

of France, on the firſt of February, having found thi repoſe 

way into the Dutch news-papers, were laid before f embar 

peers, by the lord Halifax, on the fifteenth of that monarch [77 

Ile moved, that an addreſs ſhould be preſented to! 
e | Quee 
| „ Pub! 
{+} Hiſt Angleterre, Hiſt, of Europe, 1712. Devil, Feb. 
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Queen, ſignifying the indignation of the houſe againſt the CH A- 
rms offered by the French King; and promiſing to IX. 
ſand by and aſſiſt her Majeſty, with their lives and for- — 
unes, in proſecuting the war with the utmoſt vigoyr. 1712. 
The motion was carried, by a conſiderable majority. But 

this good fortune of the Whigs was not deſtined to laſt 

ng. The Scotiſh peers were induced to reſume their 

ats, and their weight turned again the balance in favour 

o the miniſtry [6]. | 

The addreſs of the lords, obtained ſurreptitioufly by the Prince Eu- 
Whigs, was the laſt parliamentary effort of the party gens dilap- 
pint the concluſion of the peace. The Prince of Sa- 20a ag 
07, whoſe negociations with the miniſtry had languiſhed 

no formal memorials and official anſwers, relinquiſhed 

| hopes of the object of his voyage to London. To 

meſerve appearances, Mr. Secretary St. John was com- 

nanded to lay before the houſe of commons a propoſiti- 

an made by the Prince, in the name of his Imperial Ma- 

ty, for the ſupport of the war in Spain. The meſſage 
repreſented, that the Emperor judged forty thouſand men 

would be ſufficient for that ſervice. That his Imperial 

Majeſty offered to make up his troops in that kingdom 

v thirty thouſand men; and to take upon himſelf one 

ſurth part of the expences of the Spaniſh war [H]. To the 

neat mortification of the Prince, not the leaſt notice was 

uken by the houſe of his propoſal. The meſſage lay, diſre- 

aded, on the table. He himſelf made preparations for re- 

urning to the Continent. But he remained ſome weeks 

ier this event in London. The Queen, informed of 

ls ſecret intrigues with the Whigs, gave way to all the 

errors incident to her ſex. She conſidered hei ſelf in 

Ne utmoſt danger, as long as the Prince remained in 

lland. Repeated meſſages were ſent, that the yacht 

kdered to tranſport him to Holland was ready to fail. 

ic at length became ſo uneaſy, that ſhe is ſaid to have 

rolved to ſend away by force a perſon ſo dangerous to 

(repoſe [1]. But the Prince prevented this diſgrace, 4 
embarking at Greenwich, on the ſeventeenth of —— 4 — 
March [5]. | — 14 
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IX. 


at Utrecht. The plenipotentiaries of Great Britain an 
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During theſe tranſactions in the Britiſh parliamen 10 idle 1 
the conferences for reſtoring peace to Europe wer opene e bad ind 


morals. 


1712. France, together with thoſe of the States, met, in form y the 
8 for the firſt time, on the eighteenth of January. Thong The mi 
N the Earl of Strafford and the Biſhop of Briſtol had recen ( the c 

5 orders to haſten the great work of peace, they were not ui var. 1 
ficiently inſtructed with regard to the article of Spain, wid cemands 
muſt neceſſarily form the foundation of the treaty, I ah amt 
ſecret was reſerved by the miniſtry for Mr. Prior, v nniſtr 
was expected in quality of third plenipotentiary fta dir ple 
Great Britain, The Britiſh plenipotentiaries, confue e reſt 
in their powers, converſed ſtill with thoſe of France, bons for 
the ſtile of enemies. They declared, that the ariic\Mcowns © 
ſigned by Menager ought rather to be conſidered as led of t 
Poſitions than preliminaries. That they were neith Notwi 
binding on the Queen nor conſidered, in the leaſt, iin, 
binding on the allies, This declaration compoſed, iarclude 
ſome degree, the ſpirits of the contederates, The E Harley, 
peror himſelf conſented to ſend plenipotentiaries to Ute e Abbe 
The peace depended not on that Prince, though the we diffe 
had been undertaken in his cauſe. The confederates, ¶ Nnigtt for 
well as the French, perceived, that the fate of the tre ¶ (eat Br 
was involved in the reſolutions of the Queen of Grllniſion, 
Britain. But an unexpected incident threw, ta an anſerenc 
certain diſtance, the tranquillity that was ſuddenly ir; as we 

pected by all the belligerent powers. „ France ſh 
Death of the In the month of April of the preceding year, e Abbe 
pany * Dauphin of France, the only ſon of Lewis the FolMiitzin. 


teenth, died, at the age of fifty. He was a Prince um of 


limited capacity, fond of tranquillity, and averſe irs of 8 


buſineſs, as he was unequal to its toils. He was ſucc*Wſeyeq th 
ed in the title of heir of France, by his ſon, the Duke Prince. 
Burgundy; a man of more fire, greater vivacity, m. T. 
better abilities, than his father. But he alſo died, on ended by 
eighteenth of February, having ſurvived only fix itrcfer hi 
his wife, the Dauphineſs, Mary Adilaide ef Savoy. TI tthis ex 
events, fo fatal to the royal family of France, wee Bll; wol 
lowed, in a few days more, by the death of the Duke that caf 
Britany, the laſt Dauphin's eldeſt ſon. They we 
buried together in the ſame grave. This uncommon it 
tality was aſcribed by the vulgar to the ambition and 


(RK) M 
trigues of the Duke of Orleans. This perhaps Was | 4 Men 
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in idle report. But the profligate pleaſures of that Prince C H AP. 
11d induced mankind to form the worſt opinion of his IX. 
morals. Out of three ſons born to the Duke of Burgun- H 
jj, the Duke of Anjou, a ſickly infant, only remained. 717 
The misfortunes of France raiſed the courage of ſuch 

of the confederates as were eager for continuing the 

yr. The Emperor roſe in his hopes, and increaſed his 

lemands. The States grew more obdurate. The Bri- 

ih ambaſſadors became more cool in their zeal. The 

miniſtry either did not chuſe or durſt not ſend Prior, as 

ird plenipotentiary, to Utrecht. They concurred with 

the reſt of the confederates, in demanding new precau- 

tons for the ſtability of the peace, and for preventing the 

cowns of France and Spain from being joined on the 

bead of the ſame Prince [x]. 

Notwithſtanding theſe demands, on the part of Great Alternatives 
pntain, the miniſtry made no ſecret of their reſolution to ee 
anclude a peace. The lord-treaſurer diſpatched a Mr. tain 
Parley, a relation of his own, to Utrecht. He directed 
te Abbe Gaultier, who ſtill reſided in London, to pro- 
pe different alternatives, out of which the French King 
might form a propoſal, that ought to ſatisfy the allies of 
Great Britain, Harley was charged with the like com- 
nſion, The plenipotentiaries ſtopt the progreſs of the 
inferences. They ſaid, that he had brought ſuch or- 
lers as would break off all negociation, unleſs the court of 
France ſhould agree to one of the alternatives offered by 
e Abbe Gaultier, in the name of the Queen of Great 
tin. The memorial of Gaultier repreſented the juſt 
lam of Europe, ſhould the perſon who was actually 
Ing of Spain ever aſcend to the throne of France. He 
leved that this danger was far from being chimerical, as 
ls Prince was ſo near the ſucceſſion of the latter king- 


) en. That the only way to prevent the danger appre- 
» 00 ended by the confederates, was for Philip the Fifth to 
{1x 0 asfer his right to the Duke of Berry. That, with- 
. 1 it this expedient, neither the Britiſh nation, nor their 
Dude les, would ever conſent to a peace which would be, 


that caſe, not only unſafe but impraQticable [L]. 
| The 


were] 
on nl 
was 


* Mem, de Torcy, tom ii. Swift's four years. [L] Ibid. 
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Arguments 

of the 
French 
King 


concerning 
| hereditary 
Tight, 
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The French King 


which he had aQually foreſeen. 


ments uſed by caſuiſts, in. defence of the hereditary de. 
ſcent of the crown. In a letter to the Britiſh miniſtry, 
he affirmed, that the King, though ſupreme lord of his 
dominions, has not the power of altering their funds, 
mental laws. That the prince next to the crown wx 
the neceſſary heir. That his right is an inheritance 
which he receives neither from his predeceſſors nor the 
people, but from the law. That, when one King dies 
another ſucceeds, without aſking the approbation or re 
quiring the conſent of any perion. That he ſucceed, 
not as heir, but as maſter of the kingdom ; the ſovereign, 
ty of which belongs to him, not by choice, but by birth. 
right. That he is obliged, for his crown, to no willd 
a prior king, to no edict, to no liberality in another pet. 
ſon, but to the law. That this law 1s eſteemed the 
work of HIM who eſtabliſhes monarchies. That God 
alone can break this firſt link in the chain which bind 
together the community. That this law can neither be 
invalidated by agreement, nor rendered void by requt- 
ciation. That, ſhould the King of Spain renounce hs 
right, for the ſake of peace, that a& would only decem 
himſelf and diſappoint the allies [1]. mo 

Mr. Secretary St. John correſponded with the court of 
Verſailles upon this ſubje&. He returned an anſwer le 
complicated and more deciſive, He admitted, that the 
French nation might hold, that God alone can aboliſh 
the law of ſucceſſion. But that in Britain moſt mel 
were of another mind. That the moſt ſcrupulous, of 
this delicate ſubject, believed that a prince might foreg? 
his right, by a voluntary reſignation. That the pero 
in whoſe favour the renunciation was made might be juſtly 
ſupported by the princes who ſhould happen to be gu# 


rantees of the treaty. That, in ſhort, the Queen 


Great Britain would put an end to all negotiation, unle 
the French ſhould accept of the expedient propoſe 
That it was neither her deſign nor inclination to deprive 


Philip either of the title or power of King. That I 


wiſhed 
[u] De Torcy, tom, ii. ahi 


was embarraſſed by an incident 
He endeavoured t, 
y——— elude the demands of the court of Great Britain. T, 


accompliſh his purpoſe, he advanced all the trite argy. 


wiſhed 
preſerv 
anothe! 
the duc 
for him 


S ſhould 


his Own 
acceſſio 
ſhould | 
Tho 
ments 11 
ſon to « 
Britain. 
vity of! 
ous pro! 
ſeſhon « 
Britain, 
ed the 
vowed 
inſtructi 
Spain's 
vas, ace 
Queen 
of this 1 
of Dun] 
cution o 
pain, 
garriſon 
King, d 
demand 
be woul 
an endet. 
to his ov 
Queen, 


vt, John 


compli 
the ad 
bad ſuc 
My in ! 
juſt ſet c 
to the c 


wiſhed, upon his reſignation of the crown of Spain, to CH A 
reſerve his right to that of France, and to place him on IX. 


0 Wl :cother throne. That Naples, the territories of Savoy 
one duchies of Montferrat and Mantua, ſhould be erected, 712. 
dc him, into a kingdom. That Spain and the Indies 

e- 


ſhould be conferred on the Duke of Savoy, in place of 


ls his own dominions ; and that, upon the event of Philip's 

a acceſſion to the throne of France, the iſland of Sicily 

1 ſhould be given to the houſe of Auſtria [N]. 

1 Though the French King amuſed St. John with argu- june. 
5 ments in fav our of hereditary right, he wrote to his grand- ner 1 


ſon to deſire him to accede to the propoſals of Great |... 
Britain. That Prince, after a delay ſuitable to the gra- title to 
us proſpect of the crown of France, for the certain poſ- *. 
ſeſſion of the throne of Spain. The Queen of Great 
Britain, impatient, for various reaſons, for peace, order- 
ed the Earl of Strafford to return to London. The 


* wowed object of his journey was to receive his ultimate 
8 nſtruQions to conclude the treaty, as ſoon as the King of 


opain's anſwer ſhould be received. When his anſwer 


1nd: e wy Bt | 
ben, accordingly received, in the beginning of June, the 
** Cueen agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms. The conditions 


of this indulgence to France, was the immediate delivery 
af Dunkirk to the Britiſh troops; and the punctual exe- 
cution of the article concerning the union of France and 


t ol Wain, She propoſed, at the ſame time, that a Dutch 
* les riſon ſhould be introduced into Cambray. The French 
; the King, deriving ſpirit from her eagerneſs, rejected this 
vol demand with a degree of diſdain. He declared, that 
men be would rather refuſe the ceſſation of hoſtilities, and put 


in end to all negociation, than admit a clauſe fo contrary 


8 on ' - * 

eg o his own honour and the intereſt of his kingdom. The 
perle Veen, anxious for peace, receded from her demand. 
juſtly vt, John wrote to the Marquis de Torcy, that, to ac- 


Ompliſh the ceſſation of arms, he had only to tranſmit 
ie at of renunciation to the Duke of Ormond, who 


een 0 had f ; 

nk wucceeded Marlborough in the command of the ar- 

opoſel My in Flanders [M]. That the Earl of Strafford had 
we butt ſet out for Utrecht. That all reſtraint, with regard 

at U the confederates, ſhould be laid aſide; and that the 

wiſhed Britiſh 


7 [x] De Torcy, tom, Il. [0] Ibid. 
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P- 


his 
the 


rity of Spaniſh councils, reſolved to renounce his precari- French 
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C H AP. Britiſh plenipotentiaries ſhould a&, in concert with thoſe Wl cefited 
IX. of France, in preſcribing laws to ſuch as ſhould refuſe io Wl the con! 


——— ſubmit to juſt and reaſonable conditions of peace. not be 
3 9 France owed a change ſo great and ſo unexpected, o Pretend 


anxiety of favourable accidents more than to her own policy and faid te 
Anne for a intrigues. - Though the Britiſh miniſtry had long per-. nents « 
peace, ceived, that they muſt either relinquiſh their power d (Queen 
conclude a peace, their late vehemence, in carrying on her b 
the negociations, proceeded from their fears rather than bead. 
from ambition. The Queen, herſelf, frightened at the MW: obli 
real or ſuppoſed conſpiracies of the Whigs, was anzid note me 
to end the war. The ſupport given by the confederate euer, fre 
to a party whom ſhe dreaded, threw her inclinations in by hap 
the ſcale of France; and ſhe ſeemed even willing to de. uch wi 
rive protection from a prince whoſe power had been ſo Mrs, 
lately broken by her arms. The ſame attention to hei be Que 
oven ſafety raiſed her reſentment againſt the preſumptiveMcould fi: 
heirs of the crown. She was no ſtranger to the dange- eule. 
ous intrigues of the Baron de Bothmar. She knew thatMitached 
ſhe had been long diſtruſted by the family of Hannover, WWcommon 
The apprehenſions incident to her ſex had taken intire po. lcceſſor. 
ſeſſion of her mind. Though ſhe probably entertained ay trea 
little affection for a brother whom ſhe had never ſeen ;Mcrown in 
though, with a zeal ſuitable” to her family, ſhe was u. ich as a 
terly averſe from his ſyſtem of religious faith, and wed-vihed te 
ded to her own; though ſhe was as much afraid of hiſſing ! 
preſence in Britain as ſhe was terrified at the coming oe could 
a prince of the electoral family; ſhe ſeems to have en. id the, 
tered with a degree of warmth into his cauſe. [p]. ere [x] 
Her attach= The violence of the Whigs, and the imprudence oe tore: 


| ment to the the Baron de Bothmar, might have precipitated the mes er's f 


tual X K | 1 , | 3 
fucceffon ſures of Anne in concluding the peace; but there is reaſoſ me kind 


to believe, that her ſchemes in favour of the Pretenderſitelligenc 
were prior to her late fears from the Houſe of Hannover ed to 
When Mr. Menager, in the preceding September, haditrents, 
finiſhed the buſineſs of his maſter, he is ſaid to have enW'calures | 
deavoured to ſerve the views of the court of St. Gere of t 
mains. He firſt opened himſelf to Mr. Secretary Std ireatr 
John. He was introduced, by his means, to Msn of H 
Maſham, the Queen's favourite. Two articles of im e their | 


portance were ſettled in this conference. The 1. Iniſter tc 
circa 


[e] Stuart-papers, 1712. Hannover-papers, 1713. (ys 
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ſired to be permitted to diſown her brother, to ſatisfy C HAP. 
he confederates. But ſhe agreed, that the treaty ſhould IX. 
jet be underſtood to preclude France from aiding tage 
Pretender, in caſe ef her own deceaſe. Mrs. Maſham 1712. 
aid to have declared, with freedom, the ſecret ſenti- 
ments of her miſtreſs. She told Menager, that the 
(ueen reckoned it an unhappineſs to poſleſs the throne 
{her brother. That ſhe had a ſecret uneaſineſs on that 
bead. That this was not all her misfortune. That the 
xs obliged, againſt her diſpoſition and principles, to pro- 
note meaſures calculated to exclude her own family, for 
er, from the throne ; and that ſhe would be inexpreſ- 
(bly happy to be delivered from the neceſſity of doing ſo 
mich wrong [Q. Ta 
Mrs. Maſham, at the ſame time, declared, that though of the Pre- 
tte Queen wiſhed to promote her brother's intereſt, ſhe e dne 
would fix upon no meaſure of ſerving, effeQually, his 
aufe. That though a majority of the better ſort were 
attached to the hereditary deſcent of the crown, the 
common people entertained a mortal averſion to a Popiſh 
icceſſor. That it was utterly impoſſible to enter into 
ny treaty, without confirming the ſettlement of the 
crown in the Proteſtant line. That ſhe had no hopes but 
luch as aroſe from the moſt Chriſtian King. That ſhe 
vined to relieve. that Prince from every obligation of not 
ſting her brother, in caſe of her own demiſe. That 
le could not truſt her plenipotentiaries. But ſure,” 
ld ſhe, © ſome reſerves may be made for the time to 
ime [K]. Sentiments expreſſed with ſo little reſerve, 
o foreigner, could not have remained a ſecret to the 
Ween's ſervants. Such of theſe as had principles of the 
me kind were impreſſed with fears like her own. An 
teligence ſo favourable to their views was ſoon con- 
eyed to St. Germains. The Pretender inſtructed his 
lterents, in both houſes of parliament, to forward the 


kaſures of the crown. He was no ſtranger to the prin- 
les of the Earl of Oxford. But he hoped, that the 


y ad treatment he daily received from the agents of the 
Mr em of Hannover, would, at length, induce him to op- 
f 100-8" their views, or, at leaſt, ſoften the oppoſition of that 
Wee mier to his intereſt [s]. 


efire 


The 


I Stuart-papers. [R] Ibid. Is] Ibid. 1712. 
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CHAP. The Queen was extremely ſenſible of the ſervice rep 


IX. dered to her meaſures by the Pretender's adherents by oo 
Though ſhe had created twelve new peers, the majority C 
4 1712. for government in the houſe of lords was ſo ſlender, that told he 
1 wr A pie every vote was liable to accidents. When, upon rejeRing bor hin 
is miaiſtry, the Duke of Hamilton's patent, the peers of Scotland the ho1 
if abſented themſelves, the Whigs carried a diſagreeabe Wl fired | 
= addreſs from the upper-houſe to the throne, The efforts c&caci 
'| of the treaſurer, though he was ſuppoſed to have offered throne. 
1 weighty arguments upon the ſubjet, was not ſufficient her goc 
1 recall the refractory Scots to their duty in parliament t wha 
5 Many of them were, from principle, attached to te teref, | 
. Pretender. Reſentment had rouſed others to a deter: (Queen 
il mined reſolution of oppoſing all the meaſures of th any anſ 
ll Whigs. A kind of reſcript from the court of St. Ger- fctentl) 
5 mains ſent them back to the houſe of lords [u]; andthe France 
j oppoſing party loſt all the benefit which they hoped to de. cxamp! 
Wl rive from their ſhort-lived victory. The ſame influence Scotlank 
| was extended to the houſe of commons, where it wu tion tha 
. leſs neceſſary [v]. The Earl of Oxford was ho ſtranger vith a 
1 to the ſupport he received from the Jacobites. He fe igns [x 
ih ſolved, therefore, to encourage outwardly their views Notw 
4 He admitted the agents of the court of St. Germains imo from the 
8 his converſation and intimacy. His myſterious charac vith he! 
i gave an air of importance to his very nods and inſinuai i ntelliger 
1 ons. He could, therefore, deceive a race of men blinde ler ears 
{i by an enthuſiaſtic zeal for their own cauſe. The LadyWMWinaſions 
j Maſham, adopting the inclinations of her miſtreſs, wat the P. 
4 much in the intereſt of the Pretender. Her friendſbi nd the 
WW for Oxford had long ſince declined. She wrote to Mid to h 
1 Menager, on the ſecond of March, that the affairs o keret pr 
. the court of St. Germains had fallen into the hands of the ſchemes 
il treaſurer ; and that he would value himſelf upon decem ite Earl 
| ing their hopes, and diſappointing all their views [W]. Wiſerefts | 
4 He writes The Pretender himſelf, it muſt be confeſſed, nev*itt of a; 
85 . believed that the Earl of Oxford was ſincere. But 1 Is miniſt 
knew, that to oppoſe that miniſter was to throw tha dpprob 

whole into the hands of the Whigs. The lord-trealuriicizns gf 

ſtood on a dangerous precipice. He was deteſted by bot) implic 

ſides. Ihe Whigs talked of aſſaſſination and death. Tb emies. 

Tori een, the 

Vo EI 


fr] Stuart-papers, 1712. _ [6] Ibid. v. lb 
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me Chevalier de St. George wrote to the Queen. He 


— 


t 

br bim to remain longer filent, He put her in mind of 
me honour and preſervation of her own family. He af- 
le fured her of his eternal gratitude, ſhould ſhe uſe any 
io ficacious meaſures toward his eventual ſucceſſion to the 
ed throne. He promiſed, he ſaid, the beſt to himſelf from 
ber g00d-nature and humanity. He was ready to agree 
nt: to whatever ſhe might chuſe to propoſe for her own in- 


tereſt, which he reckoned inſeparable from his own. The 
Queen was too prudent, or, perhaps, too timid, to make 
nj anſwer to this letter. But her inclinations were ſuf- 
fciently known. She even expreſſed her terror, that 
France would not let him eſcape from her hands. The 
example of M. Fourbin, who refuſed to land him in 
nce ſcotland in the year 1708, was produced as a preſump- 
wa ton that the French King was reſolved never to part 
noel ich a perſon who might hereafter favour his own de- 


he 
el 
the 
el 
the 
de- 


fe. bens [x]. 8 ä 3 | 

ews Notwithſtanding this anxiety in the Queen, her fears Artifce of 

imo from the court of Hannover ſeem to have weighed e Paſir of 
adde vith her mind, than her affection for her brother. The ; 


vat niclligence, which had been induſtrioufly conveyed to 
nde ber ears, concerning domeſtic conſpiracies and foreign 
Lad vations, had even removed, for a time, her objeQtions 
„wie the Popery of the Pretender. Urged by the Jacobites, 
alba ad the moſt violent of the high-church party, ſhe is 
o Mad to have to reſolved to lay before the parliament the 
irs 08fcret practices of Prince Eugene, and the dangerous 
of thahemes of the Baron de Bothmar. The principles of 
ecei e Earl of Oxford had been highly ſerviceable to the 
J. erreſts of the Electoral family. Though the idle pro- 
nereſſhhed of an invaſion proceeded from the indiſcreet zeal of 
Zut bs miniſter, the Elector himſelf had avowed openly his 
w theipprobation of the conduct of the Britiſh court. The 
2aſure leſgns of the Whigs, if theſe could be proved, might, 
y bot) implication, be carried home to his Highneſs by his 
, ThMinies. Whatever the event of the inquiry might have 
Toricgeen, the diſcuſſion of a matter ſo delicate would prove 


or. II. | KR extremely 
[x] Stuart-papers, 1712. 


told her, that, in the preſent ſituation, it was impoſſible ' 


| 497 
Tories threatened to deliver him over to the rage of his C H AP. 
olitical enemies. In the midſt of this ſecret ferment, IX. 
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IX. 


1712. 


He deceives 
the Jaco- 


bites. 
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upon very weak grounds. 


the parliament. 


yer [TI. 


CH AP. extremely diſagreeable to the Electoral family. A na. 
tion ever ſubject to extraordinary panics from plots and 
conſpiracies, might be rouſed to a dangerous reſentment, 
The Earl of Oxford foreſaw 
theſe difficulties, and he dexterouſly prevented the ſcheme 
propoſed, for laying an account of his diſcoveries before 
t. To ſoothe the violence of the Preten- 
der's adherents, he made a ſhew of entering, with ſome 
zeal, into his cauſe; and, by inſinuating that his ſuc. 
ceſſion to the throne could not be prevented, contrived to 
ſerve effeQually the intereſts of the houſe of Hanno- 


The Earl of Oxford, not content with having judici- | 
ouſly prevented an inquiry in parliament concerning the 


intrigues of the confederates and Whigs, had made every 
uſe of his diſcoveries to haſten the great work of peace, 
Though he diſappointed Plunket, in not encouraging his 
intrigues in Holland, he had the addreſs to render that 


Jeſuit ſubſervient to his views. 


the circumſtance, that Plunket's vigilance in deteQing 
the ſchemes of his enemies proceeded from views of 
ſerving the cauſe of the Pretender. He therefore em- 
ployed him in communicating to the court of France the 
diſcoveries which had been made, and the conſequent re 
ſolution of Queen Anne to conclude a ſeparate peace] 
To pleaſe the Jacobites, he held forth a ſpecious tale ta 
that impatient and credulous race of men. He inſinuated 


that the Pretender could not be 


account of the watchfulneſs of the Whigs, and the un 
ſlurmountable prejudices of the vulgar againſt his family 
and eſpecially his religion; but that there was- a fixed re 


ſolution formed of keeping a good correſpondence witl 


France, to enable that kingdo 
to the Britiſh throne. 


of the Queen of Great Britain, 


[v stuart- papers, April 1712. 


May 1712. 


That it was now in the power « 
the French King, by cloſing with the wiſhes and demand 
to impoſe what terms 
pleaſed upon the confederates, of whoſe ingratitude al 
conduct ſhe had juſt grounds to complain [Z]. 

The Queen During theſe ſecret tranſactions in Britain, the daug! 


eager for ter born to James the Second, in his exile, died oft 
peace, 


He was no ſtranger to 


immediately ſerved, ot 


to favour his pretenſiot 


{mall-pc 
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mall pox at St. Germains. The Pretender himſelf had C H A P. 
fallen ill, with ſuch dangerous ſymptoms of the ſame diſ- IX. 
order, as deprived his friends of every hope of his life. 
The fears of Queen Anne for her own perſon and autho- 1712. 
tity increaſed in proportion to his danger. The proofs 

which ſhe had received of the deſigns of the Whigs and 
confederates had made a deep impreflion on her mind [A]. 

the thought herſelf defenceleſs and alone, ſhould the 

check of a pretender to the crown be removed, from the 
ſyppoſed views of the family of Hannover, whom ſhe 

vas taught to regard in the light of enemies and rivals. 

But though theſe were her inclinations, the ſame happy 
imidity which gave riſe to her anxiety, prevented her 

from entering, with effectual eagerneſs, into her bro- 

ther's cauſe. She reſted all her hopes upon the court of 

France. She hoped, from the gratitude of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, for the repoſe which ſhe alone could beſtow, 

z ſupport againſt the ſchemes of the confederates and 

Whigs. Urged: by theſe and ſimiliar motives, ſhe could 

bo longer hide her anxiety for Peace. In the moment 

that fortune, by the demife of the Dauphin and his ſon, 
liceatened to throw back the houſe of Bourbon into all 

the perils of a diſaſtrous war, they were ſuddenly re- 

leved, by the timidity of the Queen of Great Britain. 

The miniſtry, rouſed by terrors for themſelves, were e- 

(uily eager for breaking, by a ſeparate peace, the power 

the confederates. Thus every thing conſpired to ex- 

cate France with advantage, and a degree of reputa- 

lon, out of a war that once threatened the diſſolution of 

ter monarchy. | 5 
On the ſixth of June, the Queen came to the houſe She lays the 
i lords, and made a ſpeech from the throne. She ob- dreaty 
med, that though the making of peace and war was 

de undoubted prerogative of the crown, ſhe was re- 

med, in conſequence of her promiſe, to communicate 

ber parliament the terms of the treaty, before the 

me ſhould be concluded. That, with regard to the con- 

ns of Great Britain, the French King had agreed to 
Wowledge her title, and the eventual ſucceſſion of the 

ily of Hannover to the throne. That the works and 

Kbour of Dunkirk ſhould be demoliſhed, Gibraltar and 

K k 2 Portmahon 


[a] Stuart- papers, paſſim, 1712. 
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C H A P. Portmahon remain in the poſſeſſion of Great Britain; 
IX. that the iſland of St. Chriſtophers ſhould be ceded, the 
—— Streights and Bay of Hudſon reſtored, the iſland of New. 
1712. foundland, with Placentia, delivered up, and all Acadia 
or Nova-Scotia yielded for ever to the Britiſh nation. 
That the trade and commerce of Great Britain ſhould 
be ſettled in the beſt and moſt permanent manner; and 
that the aſſiento or contract for furniſhing the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies with negroes, ſhould be granted to the ſub- 
jects of Great Britain, for the term of thirty years. 

before her With regard to the States-General, ſhe told them, 
parliament. that France had agreed to almoſt the ſame barrier that 
had been offered in the negociations of the year 1709, 
That the Spaniſh Low Countries were to be ſecured to 
the Emperor. That the Rhine ſhould be the barrier of | 
the Empire; that Briſac and the fortreſſes of Khel and. 
Landau ſhould be ceded; that the Proteſtant, intereſt in| 
Germany ſhould be ſettled on the plan of the treaty of 
Weſtphalia, That, on the fide of Ttaly, the kingdoms 
of Naples and Sardinia, the duchy of Milan, the Spaniſh 
territories on the 'Tuſcan ſhore, ſhould be yielded to the 
houſe of Auſtria; that the. fate of Sicily remained fil 
undecided ; but that all diſputes were for ever removed, 
with regard to the ceſſion 6f that iſland by the Duke of 

| Anjou. That the difference between the barrier de 
manded by the Duke of Savoy, in the year 1709, and 
that offered at preſent by France, was very. inconſidera 
ble; beſides, that ſhe herſelf was endeavouring to pro 
cure for his Royal Highneſs ſtill greater advantages 
That, in return for all, Spain and the Weſt-Indies wer 
to remain to King Philip; but that, to prevent the unio 
of the crowns of France and Spain upon one head, th: 

Prince was to renounce for ever, in the moſt ſole 
manner, all pretenſions to the French monarchy [3]. 
Arguments This ſpeech was received by the nation, as individu: 
againſt were attached to one or other of the parties, that ſtro 
| for the management of public affairs. The adherents ( 
the Whigs affirmed, that, ſhould theſe conditions 
peace be accepted, they could not perceive why tl 
war was at all begun. That the grand confederacy V 

intended to depreſs the exorbitant power of France, 
the acceſſion of a Prince of the houſe of Bourbon . 
- thro 


Ls] Journals, June 6, 1712. 
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throne of Spain; but that, by the preſent treaty, that CH A P- 
power was left in the ſame ſtate as when hoſtilities com- IX. 
menced. That the renunciation of Philip, offered as a 
ſecurity, was rather a matter of ridicule, than any ſeri- 1712. 
ous propoſal. That the promiſes and oaths of Princes 
vere but weak obſtacles in the way of their ambition. 
That France herſelf had been ſo juſt as to own, that any 
zreement of a Prince to break the ſucceſſion of a crown 
was nugatory, as being contrary to the fundamental laws 
of the kingdom. 'That, ſhould King Philip think him- 
ſelf bound by his own renunciation, neither his poſterity 
nor the French themſelves would allow that he had a 
power to extend the obligation beyond his own life. 'T hat, 
however inſignificant the rights of monarchy might ap- 
pear to the people of Great Britain, who had broken the 
line of ſucceſſion in their own country, the thing was 
rezarded with another eye in France, where the deſcent 
of the crown was deemed the firſt link of that great 
chain which kept together the vaſt body of the mo- 
mrchy,. | | 
0 the other ſide, it was affirmed, that, ſince the and for the 
commencement of the war, the face of things was to- P*<<- 
ally changed; that France, broken by a ſeries of uncom- 
mon misfortunes, had ceaſed to be dangerous; that, as 
tte ſtate of affairs now ſtood, freſh expedients and mea- 
cr Ss were not only proper, but even neceſſary. That 
0 pro when the war began, King Charles the Third was only 
*. age ittular monarch, without a revenue, without power, and 
— wet nthout importance. That the caſe was now much alter- 
© unio ©, as that Prince had obtained the hereditary dominions 
d, th! i! the houſe of Auſtria, together with the imperial 
e ſclem rn. That it would be the height of folly to revive, 

the perſon of the preſent Emperor, the power which 
dangered Europe in the days of Charles the Fifth. 
That, ſhould the confederates reſolve at any rate to place 
de crown of Spain on the head of the Emperor, the 
Iiccels would at beſt be doubtful. That it would be ex- 
ſemely idle, and highly impolitic, to throw away blood 
nd treaſure on an undertaking, which, by being accom- 
ſhed, would deſtroy that. very balance for which the 
"ime powers had ſo long contended with the houſe of 
wurbon, That, as to Philip's renunciation, though a 
nder thing in itſelf, it derived great force from the ef- 
N = forts 
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CHAP. forts of thoſe who were to enjoy its benefits; that, as 


IX. 


matters were ſituated, the beſt means had been uſed for 


Y—— anſwering the end for which the war began ; that there 


1712. 


The com- 
mons vote 


an addreſs } 


of thanks, 


was at preſent but a bare poſſibility that the ſucceſſion of 
France ſhould fall to the ſhare of the King of Spain; 
but that there was a certainty of preſent danger, from 
the union of the Spaniſh monarchy to the power of the 
houſe of Auſtria, ſtrengthened by the influence derived 


by that family from an uninterrupted poſſeſſion of the 


Imperial crown. 


In the houſe of commons, an addreſs of thanks was 


yoted, without one diſſenting voice [c}. But the lords | 
adjourned the buſineſs to the next day; and, when th 1 


met, fell into warm debates. Though the Whigs af- 
feed to deſpiſe the articles of the propoſed peace, theſe 


were well received by the body of a nation already groan. | 


ing under the burden of an unprofitable war. The terms 
were deemed by the diſpaſſionate favourable to the king- 
dom. In the treaty of the year 1709, upon which the 
excluded party. highly valued themſelves, no ſpecific ad- 


vantages to Great Britain were propoſed. In the pre- 


ſent, ſhe had not only obtained a ſecurity to her com. 
merce, but even an acceſſion of territory. The truth is, 
that the whole was very inadequate to the expence of 


the war, and unſuitable to its uncommon ſucceſs, No | 


doubt can now be entertained, that, had the confederates 
continued to preſs France on the fide of Flanders, but 
the crown of Spain muſt have been relinquiſhed by the 
houſe of Bourbon. But it is extremely doubtful, whe- 


ther the Britiſh miniſtry were acquainted with a circum- | 


ſtance, which the French only owned when the ſeaſon 
for redreſſing the evil was paſt. The oppoſition in the 
houſe of lords, deſpairing to prevent the addreſs, endea- 
voured to clog it with an amendment. They propoſed 
an addition to the motion for obtaining the 
the allies to the treaty : but, upon a diviſion, it was ſe- 
jected by a great majority DJ. A proteſt, entered by 
ſeveral lords, upon this queſtion, was, after a warm de- 
bate, expunged out of the books of the houſe 15. 5 


Lol Journals, June 6, 1712. o] June 7. [3] June 
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Their approbation of the articles of peace was the laſt C H AP. 
buſineſs of importance tranſacted in this ſeſſion of parlia- TX. 
ment. Beſides the great buſineſs of the treaty, and tage 
conſequent conteſts of parties on that ſubjeQ, ſome other FD. 712. 
affairs, that deſerye to be mentioned, fell under diſcuſſion ig 1 
in the two houſes. The act for a general naturalization 

of all foreign Proteſtants was repealed [FI. This law, 

which had been paſſed. by the Whigs when in power, 

had been always odious to the high-church party. They 

aid, that as moſt Proteſtants abroad differed from the 

church- government eſtabliſhed in England, fo the natura- 

lizing bill was calculated to increaſe the number of Diſ- 

ſenters in the kingdom. But, after the ſurmiſes of a pro- 

jeded invaſion were carried to the miniſtry, one other 
eſſential reaſon was added to the former, for repealin 

the act. The party affirmed, that when that law ſubſiſt- 

ed, no importation of foreign Proteſtants could be deem- 


3 e illegal; that a foreign Prince might become, when he 
* pleaſed, maſter of the kingdom, by ſending judiciouſly 
T his ſubjects before him into a country where they became 


denizens, at the expence of a ſhilling a head, the com- 
mon price of an oath to the government. That, ſhould 
ſuch a Prince, which was likely to be ſoon the caſe, aſ- 


0 cend the throne of Great Britain, he might, without 
0 


any breach on the laws of the kingdom, enſlave the na- 


tes tion with an army of his native ſubſectss. 

but The repealing of the act of "naturalization was conſi- of parlia- 
the &red by the Diſſenters in the light of an attack upon went. 
he- themſelves. But this was not the only invaſion on their 

um- i eſtabliſned opinions, of which they choſe to complain. 

5 The commons, in their attachment to the church of Eng- 


land, extended their protection to the epiſcopal clergy in 
Scotland. A bill was introduced, for granting a tolera- 


* tion to all ſuch as ſhould uſe the liturgy of the church, in 
e. 0 that part of the kingdom. The thing ſeemed ſo reaſona- 
Sig ble, that no oppoſition was made. ut a clauſe in the 
** bill required the civil magiſtrates to execute none of the 


lentences of the judicatory of the church of Scotland. 
The Preſbyterians were alarmed at a circumſtance, that 
annihilated their eccleſiaſtical authority. The bill, how- 
"er, paſſed with little oppoſition in either houſe. It was 
RBA — * 
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CH AP. followed by another, which was contrary to the Preſpy- leave 
IX. terian principles. The courts of judicature in Scotland bis in 
Y [ vvere commanded, by an act, to diſcontinue their ſittings, eiphth 
1712. during ſome days at Chriſtmas, though the obſerving of diate £ 
| holidays is contrary to the tenets of Preſbytery.. But the he ha 
moſt mortifying act of all, was that for reſtoring patron- Wl Gates 
ages, which had been aboliſhed in King William's reign, to the 
In vain was it urged, that ſuch an invaſion on the church of Gre 
of Scotland was a breach upon the union of the two king. the hot 
doms, by which the rights of Preſbytery were unaltera. WM vith tl 
bly ſecured. The bill paſſed with little oppoſition, not- dhe 
withſtanding the complaints and petitions of ſeveral of the ny! 
Scotiſh clergy [G]. 5 5 5 3 Ee Duri 
Campaign While the nation were in a ſtate of ſuſpence, with re- AS avo 
of 1712. gard to the negociations carried on between Great Bri- WW vis but 
— tain and France, the confederates took the field in Flan- WW ther a 
ders. The Prince of Savoy had received a reinforcement vr of v 
of Germans, that increaſed the army to the number of! by the i 
one hundred and twenty-two thouſand men. The Duke i ſuc 
of Ormond, who had ſucceeded Marlborough in the com- een G 
mand of the Britiſh forces, and ſuch troops as were in d mere. 
Britiſh pay, arrived in the camp near Douay, in the endiWMuned, 
of April. That nobleman found himſelf extremely ute troop 
eaſy in the high ſtation in which he was placed. He ha bey dr, 
carried orders from the Queen to hazard, by no mean, rantage 
a battle, unleſs he perceived an apparent and great advan Wiimy, 
tage. He was ſenſible of the extreme difficulty of exe Wile reve 
cuting ſuch undecifive orders, and, at the ſame time, bei ple 
concealing the real motive of his conduct from the pene N Briſtol 
trating eye of the Prince of Savoy. He, however, [*ccived 
ſolved to obey her Majeſty's commands, and to prevent venge; 
2s much as poſſible, the cauſe of his conduct from beinWnehtine: 
even ſuſpected [H]. The ſtrong fituation of the Frenc their co 
army, under the Mareſchal de Villars, who had poli*ſons o 
himſelf behind the Scheld, had induced the Duke to hop len they 
that no action could happen. The Prince of Sao Creat F 
however, finding that the enemy had not occupied wil This m, 
entrenchments the. ſmall ſpace between the ſource of th eeded 1 
Somme and that of the Scheld, made diſpoſitions for l noble 
racking Villars. His defign was to decide the fate of i Prince 
war by a battle, or to force the French to retire, and! 


leay 


King the 


s] Burnet, vol. iv. [u] M. de Torcy, tom. 1. [3 


eve Cambray expoſed to a ſiege. He communicated C H A P. 
his intentions to the Duke of Ormond, on the twenty- IX. 
aghth of May. His Grace declining to give an imme 
date anſwer, confirmed the Prince in the ſuſpicions which 1712. 
he had for ſome time entertained. 'The deputies of the 
dates ſent an immediate account of Ormond's inactivity 
to the Hague. The States ſent an expreſs to the court 
of Great Britain. The Whigs brought the affair into 
the houſe of lords. But the miniſtry were neither moved 
with the repreſentations of the Dutch, nor the majority 
of the peers perſuaded by the clamours of the excluded 
arty [1]. | 

25 this ſtate of altercation and ſuſpence, the Prince Conſterna- 
of Savoy reſolved to fit down before Queſnoy. This ſiege 8 
s but of ſhort continuance. The town ſurrendered gates 
ker a weak defence, and the garriſon were made priſo- 

rec: of war. The ſpirits of the confederates, depreſſed 

bythe inaQtivity of Ormond, were greatly exalted by 

ths ſucceſs. But as the propoſed ceſſation of arms be- 

teen Great Britain and France was no longer a matter 

a mere ſuſpicion, the former dejection of the allies re- 

med. They pretended to make no doubt, but that all 

lhe troops in Britiſh pay would follow the Britiſh forces. 

They dreaded, that the Mareſchal de Villars would take 
Wantage of the ſeparation, and attack the Prince of 

voy, The States, in particular, were afraid of a ter- 

ole reverſe of fortune, at the end of a proſperous war. 

heir plenipotentiaries at Utrecht reproached the Biſhop. 

| briſtol with the odious conduct of his court. They 

cerved themſelves expoſed, in a defenceleſs ſtate, to 

e vengeance of an enemy whom they had treated with 

ehtineſs and contempt. They exaggerated the perils 

their condition. They even mixed threats with ex- 

ſeſions of deſpair. But their former courage returned, 

ten they underſtood that the foreign troops in the pay 

(Great Britain refoſed to follow the Duke of Ormond. 


This meaſure, ſo diſtreſsful to the Britiſh miniſtry, latrigues at 
Keded from the aſſiduity of the Duke of Marlborough. Mertbe- 
at nobleman wrote to the Penſionary Heinſius, and 
b krince of Savoy, to hinder the foreign troops from 
rng the Duke of Ormond. He hoped to prevent, by 
| this 


rough with 
the Dutch, 


[i] Journals, Publication of the Times. 
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CH A P. this contrivance, the French King from delivering u 
IX. Dunkirk to the Britiſh forces. That circumſtance, whic} 
LY was likely to happen, would infallibly raiſe the clamour; 
1712. of the populace againſt the miniſtry, terrify the Toriesin 
parliament, and give a plauſible pretext to the Whigs to 

ſend the authors of the ineffeQual peace to the Tower, 

The Duke, in conjunction with the Lords Halifax and 

Somers, propoſed another ſcheme, more deciſive in it 
conſequences, but leſs eaſy to be accompliſhed. Tiny 

adviſed the States to aſſiſt the Elector of Hannover t 

paſs with a force into Great Britain, Their project waz 

to ſpread a report, that the Pretender, at the inſtigation 

of the miniſtry, was preparing to invade the kingdom 

with a French army; and, at the ſame time, to declare 

in a manifeſto, that his EleQoral Highneſs was arrived, to 

ſecure the ſucceſſion of the crown in the Proteſtant line 


[x]. They affirmed, that the people, alarmed for ther 


religion and liberty, would flock round his ſtandard; and 

that the Queen, like her father, would make her eſcape 

to France. This plauſible project is ſaid to have been 
tranſmitted to the Princeſs Sophia. But the leſs violent 

Whigs are reported to have adviſed her clandeſtinely to 

refuſe her conſent; as that meaſure might furniſh the 

Tories, already averſe from the intereſts of her family, 

| with a pretence for altering the ſucceſſion [L]. 2 
The anxili- The refuſal of the foreign troops to abey the Duke o 
aries refaſe Ormond transferred the perplexity of the other confede- 
ro vey 15© rates to the Britiſh court. They had agreed with the 
mond. French, that the Queen's troops, conſiſting of twenty- 
five battalions and ninety-four ſquadrons, ſhould ſeparate 


themſelves from the army under the Prince of Savoy. } 


But when Ormond communicated his orders for that pur- 
poſe to the generals of the auxiliaries, they refuſed to 
obey. One battalion and four ſquadrons of the Duke of 
Holſtein, and two ſquadrons of Walef's regiment of dia- 
goons of the country of Liege, were the only foreigners 
that ſeemed ready to follow the Britiſh general [1]. T he 
intelligence was received in London by different perſons, 
as they were variouſly inclined to the contending parties 
The joy expreſſed by the Whigs was unbounded. The 
| ; indignation 


[x] Stuart-papers, 1713. [I] Ibid, [Lt] Mem. & 


Torcy, tom. ii. 
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jndignation of the Tories was equally exceſſive. Reports CHAP. 
were ſpread, that a deſign was formed by the Prince of IX. 


zwo to diſarm the Britiſh forces, and to confine tj 


Duke of Ormond. This queſtion had certainly been agi- 
ated at the conſults of the malecontents with Prince 
Eugene, in the month of February [N J. But whether 
it was ever intended to be put in execution, is rather to 
be ſuſpeted than proved. 

The refuſal of the auxiliaries to obey his orders, re- kb wear 
duced the Duke of Ormond to a ſtate of the utmoſt per- gs _ 
plexity and uneaſineſs. He delayed his march, till he Dunkirk, 
ſhould receive poſitive commands from his court. The 
miniſtry were thrown into a degree of conſternation, by 

freſh complaints on the ſubje& from the French King. 

They had loſt the confidence of the allied. They had 

fallen under the diſtruſt of the court of Verſailles. The 

principal terms of the ſtipulated ceſſation was the delivery 

o Dunkirk, and the immediate confirmation of the re- 

mnciation made by King Philip, of his eventual ſucceſ- 

fon to the crown of France. Lewis the Fourteenth 1n- 

formed the Queen of Great Britain, that he underſtood 

the propoſed ceſſation to be general between the two ar- 

mies, That, ſhould he even ſatisfy himſelf with a par- 

ticular ceſſation, he wiſhed to be underſtood, that all the 

troops in Britiſh pay ſhould quit the reſt of the confede- 

rates, That, till this condition ſhould be fulfilled, he 

thought proper to ſuſpend his orders for admitting the 

Britin troops into Dunkirk. Mr. Secretary St. John 

ſoon removed this difficulty, by the expreſs orders of his 

miſtreſs. He wrote to the Marquis de Torcy, that the 

Veen was reſolved to unite herſelf effectually with 

France, to defeat this laſt effort of men, who, to ſatisfy 

their private reſentment, wiſhed to protract the calami- 

tes of war. That, to ſhew the firmneſs of her mind and 

ircerity of her intentions, ſhe had commanded him to 

lgnify to the miniſters from thoſe Princes whoſe troops 

Were in the Britiſh pay, that, ſhould they perſiſt to ſepa- 

Rte themſelves from her native troops, they ſhould ex- 

KL no more of her money [o]. That poſitive orders 

dere, in the mean time, ſent to the Duke of Ormond, 

to 


1712. 


Ro dtuart-papers. De Torcy. Swift's four Years. [o] M. 
cy, tom. li. | 
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CH ADP. to ſeparate the Britiſh forces from allies that neither de ub 

IX. ſerved nor ſhould receive her ſupport. _ ” Den 

—— The court of France were too eager for a tranquillity ven th 

1712. that was ſo neceſſary to their affairs, not to ſuffer them. fancing 

They, ©" ſelves to be convinced by St. John's letter. They fore 

ever, yield; „„ . N ph ed ſude 

and a luf- ſaw, that the confederates, upon being deſerted by Great mornin 

peation of Britain, would either ſeriouſly think of peace, or become Bob 
Aga ſubject to a ſudden reverſe in war. Orders were imme. 1 

ciared, : cre 2905 * the une 

diately diſpatched for delivering Dunkirk to the Britiſh lues be 

troops. The obſtructions experienced already by the ul of. 

Duke of Ormond induced the miniſtry to place the fue hafte 

of the peace in a kind of independence upon accident, witted | 

They tent Sir John Leake to take the command of tu .. 

fleet in the Downs. They ordered him to rovide tranſ. of Palat 

ports for carrying troops to occupy Dunkirk from Grail; ar 

Britain. On the eighth of July, Brigadier Hill tour. + 

poſſeſſion of the place. Two days before this event, thaW::. E. 

Prince of Savoy ſeparated himſelf from the Britiſh troop: out 

and ſat down before Landrecy. The Duke of Ormond ments, c 

direCting his route to Aveſne le Seiq, declared, at nn; 

place, a ſuſpenſion of arms. In his march toward Ghen recautic 

which city, together with Bruges, he intended to occup dee, v 

he was refuſed by the confederates a paſlage throul The le 

Bouchain. He was treated with the ſame diſreſped a whic 

diſtruſt by the garriſons of Douay, Tournay, Oudenari we lain 

and Liſle. On the twelfth of July, the Duke took po ere dro! 

ſeſſion of Ghent, and, ſoon after, of Bruges; and thus unds of 

by commanding the navigation of the Lys and Schel ere tak 

became the umpire of the operations bet ween the a | voy 

ing armies [ep]. | 5 be inc: 

The allies The good-fortune of the confederates ceaſed at t : in, to f 

defeated at paration of the Britiſh forces from their army in Flande ever, 

Deazin. The happy raſhneſs of the Duke of Marlborough, in 0888. 

preceding campaign, had rendered the Prince CI WW icderat 

the only rival of his glory, more enterpriſing. ri Mnce Eu 

opened the trenches before Landrecy, he placed 2 bar 0 de 

of his troops at Denain, to favour the paſſage of bis 0 uy IR 

voys from Marchiennes | Q ]. His own ww 1. lively te 

fied, and independent of inſult. But the Mare Pin Ldeprivis 

Villars, however, had the addreſs to render the * my to 


le] Publications of the Times. [ q] Hiſt. d Anglete 
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\fraid of being attacked; which induced him to weaken CH AP. 
the body of troops commanded by the Earl of Albemarle IX. 
it Denain. That lord's force, at laſt, conſiſted of four- —— 
een thouſand men. Villars, having made a feint of ad- 1712. 
rancing towards his right, on the ſide of Landrecy, turn- 
ſuddenly to the left, and arriving at Neuville in the 
morning of the twenty-fourth, threw at once three bridges 
acroſs the Scarpe. The Prince of Savoy, apprized of 
he unexpected march of the enemy, haſtened to the 
ines between Denain and Neuville. He reinforced the 
El of Albemarle with fix battalions. He went in perſon 
to haſten the march of his right wing. He had ſcarce 
ſuitted the lines, when they were entered, almoſt with- 
mt reſiſtance, by the Count de Broglio. Four battalions 
df Palatines and other German auxiliaries threw down 
their arms and fled. The whole French line, having 
aſſed the Scheld, were led by Villars againſt the camp 
f tie Earl of Albemarle. He marched up to the enemy, 
rithout firing a ſingle ſhot. He entered the intrench- 
ments, cut thoſe who reſiſted to pieces, and forced the 
mivors to fly. But their retreat was cut off by the 
recaution of the French general, who had occupied a 
Inge, which they had built behind, on the Scheld. 
The loſs of the confederates was conſiderable, in an ac- Rapid pro- 
n which decided the fate of the war. One thouſand Bree of 
re ſlain in the engagement and flight. Fifteen hundred 
fre drowned. 'T wo thouſand five hundred fell into the 
nds of the viQtors, © Many officers of great diſtinction 
re taken, killed, or loſt in the Scheld. The Prince 
[Savoy had the mortification to arrive when his friends 
e incapable of receiving relief. He attempted, in 
un, to force the bridge occupied by the French. This, 
ever, was only the beginning 9. 2 long chain of mil- 
munes. Marchiennes, where all the magazines of the 
Mederates were depoſited, was taken, in three days. 
mace Eugene, inſtead of annoying the enemy, was not 
ie to defend himſelf. He raiſed the ſiege of Landrecy. 
Poway [Rk], Queſnoy [s], and Bouchain [T], were ſuc- 
lively taken, in his fight. The taking of Marchiennes, 
| Gpriving the Prince of the means of war, enabled the 
«My to proſecute their operations with vigour. A ſuc- 
| | ce ſo 
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C H A P. ceſs ſo uncommon and ſo unexpected elevated the Freng als 
IX. beyond meaſure. The joy of the Britiſh miniſtry wu July, 
Lv equal, but leſs obvious, than that of the court of Ve. * 
1712. ſailles. They were glad to ſee the haughtineſs of the __ 
Whigs humbled, their hopes diſappointed, their oppoſ. 
tion to the peace, as it were, puniſhed in a ſignal mar. 
ner, their affected contempt of their own nation, ſince 
they ceaſed to be commanded by a general of their par, 
all revenged by a defeat, which could not fail to be fg. 
lowed by conſequences fatal to their views [u]. 
Campaign The ſignal events of this campaign were confined tg 
Tale B. u. Flanders. No enterpriſe of conſequence was undertaken, 
phing,and on no action of renown happened on any other ſide of the 
the Rhine. war. In Italy, the Imperialiſts beſieged and took Port 
Hercole. In Spain, the Count de Staremberg, though 
delivered from a formidable enemy by the death of Ven- w 
dome, attempted nothing important. King Philip, har- NN 
ing a near proſpect of peace, permitted the war to las. 4 1 
guiſh on his fide. In Dauphine and Savoy, the ſummer E : ? 
was ſpent by the contending armies in obſerving each * 
other's motions. An 1inaQuvity prevailed on the frontie ; 
of Portugal. The Duke of Wirtemberg, who com. 
manded the army of the Empire on the Rhine, formed 
a project, toward the end of the campaign, to force the 
lines of Weiſſembourg, and to penetrate into Alſace. 
Having detached two bodies of his troops, by two diffs 
rent roads, they were deceived by their guides, and, 
meeting in the night, charged one another as enemies 
and returned, in the utmoſt confuſion, to their o 
camp. Thus ended, in misfortune and diſgrace, the ope- 
rations of a war, which had covered the arms of the col- 
federates with ſo much renown [w]. 
Tendency The diſappointments on the part of the allies diminiſh 
towarda ed their hopes. But the time for putting an end to the 
peace. war was not yet arrived. The Queen of Great Þritail 
herſelf, though ſhe appeared anxious for peace, endl 
gered the ſucceſs of that meaſure, by peremptorily in. 
ſiſting upon the ceſſion of the kingdom of Sicily in favou! 
of the Duke of Savoy [x]. Mr. Secretary St. Jy 


bolt cer 
lemies 
[be exa 
oon folle 


[vu] Hiſt. d'Angleterre. Hiſt. de France. Kane's dem 
[ww] Hiſt. of Europe. Hiſt, de France, tom. iii. [x] M. 
- Torcy, tam. Þ. ; 
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who had been raiſed to the peerage, on the ſeventh of C H AP. 
July, by the title of Viſcount Bolingbroke, had demand. IX. 
ed that article, in terms more likely to create a quarrel 
than to facilitate the concluſion of the negociation. But 1712. 
when the court of France was embarraſſed about the an- 

ſwer moſt proper to be made to his Lordſhip, he inform- 

ed them, by letter, that he was commanded by the 

Queen to go in perſon to France. He accordingly ar- 

ved at Paris, in the end of the month of Auguſt. His 

intructions furniſhed his Lordſhip with full powers 

to bring the negociation to a ſpeedy concluſion. But 

this power was annexed to the indiſpenſable condition 

f obtaining Sicily for the Duke of Savoy. The 


due oneen of Great Britain expreſſed a particular atten- 
ao ton to that Prince, which might be conſidered unac- 
* untable upon any other grounds, than her deeming his 
en- 


family, after herſelf and the Pretender, the next in blood 

0 the ſucceſſion of the crown, upon the ancient form. 

ut though ſhe inſiſted upon obtaining an immediate 
kingdom for the Duke, her principal object in his fa vour 

45 the eventual ſucceſſion of the houſe of Savoy to the 

Mone of Spain, after the failure of King Philip and his 

poſterit - 5 Ex 

This ſudden reſolution of ſending Bolingbroke to Bolingbrok: 
France proceeded from the earneſtneſs for peace expref]- ſeat to 
d upon every occaſion by that lord. He had adviſed Fance. 
ie Queen to prefer a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, as the 

bolt certain means of obviating the difficulties which the 

lemies of peace oppoſed to a ſimple ceſſation of arms. 

Ide example of Great Britain, he affirmed, would be 

on followed by the confederates. The Kings of Por- 

wal and Pruſſia, he ſaid, as well as the Duke of Savoy, 

d the Dutch, were too prudent to continue the war 

ler the ſeparation of ſuch a powerful ally as Great Bri- 

an; and, ſhould the Emperor and empire ſacrifice their 
Mentence and intereſt to their reſentment, he aſſured 

f, that they would ſoon drop a conteſt which they 

ould not maintain with any effect. The Earl of Oxford 

oled the advice of Bolingbroke, to avoid giving of- 

ce to the EleQor of Hannover. Though hewas attach- 

N from principle to that Prince, he was apprehenſive of 


Ing called to an account whenever he ſhould aſcend the 
Britiſh 
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C H A P. Britiſh throne, This event ſeemed to be at no great gif. 
IX. tance, as the Queen daily declined in her health. This 
sas the cauſe of all thoſe delays and uneaſineſſes which 
1712. might have been prevented by a definitive treaty between | 
Great Britain and France. This conduct was extremely 
impolitic in the miniſter, as it gave an appearance of ti. 

midity to his meaſures; a circumſtance which expoſe 

him to all the machinations and intrigues of his own ene. 

mies and thoſe of the peace [y]. ; 1 

Terms ſet- When Bolingbroke arrived at Paris, he entered into deſcen 
tied de- conferences with the Marquis de Torcy on the object of had be 


2 . his embaſſy. The two miniſters, poſſeſſed of unlimited 


ey. 


11 Ante ip preſcri 
powers from their reſpective courts, ſoon agreed: That WM i: go 


the Duke of Savoy and his deſcendants ſhould be called ference 
to the throne of Spain, in default of King Philip and hs obftiina 
male poſterity. That this ſubſtitution ſhould be inſerted RW the an 
in all the public a&@s, with regard to the renunciation of The la 
Philip's right to the crown of France. That the renun-Wl won c 
ciation itlelf ſhould be regiſtered in the books of the pat. her 
liament of Paris, and admitted folemnly by the cortes or ueaty. 
ſtates of Caſtile and Arragon. That the ceſfion of dci the p 
to the Duke of Savoy ſhould for the preſent remain a fe Imp 
cret for various reaſons. . But that he ſhould never be Fr 
ſuffered to alienate that ifland for any other territory en his n 
The article of the barrier to this favoured Prince was nur. 
ſo eaſily ſettled. The French miniſter refuſed to granMfrences, 
more for that purpoſe than Exilles, Feneſtrelles, and le reſu 
valley of Pragelas. This whole affair was therefore re Zinze 
ferred to the general congreſs at Utrecht. The two ee prete 
cretaries of Great Britain and France having ſettled the ourab 
terms, the Viſcount Bolingbroke had an audience of th They re 
French King. He was received with the utmoſt polig neren. 
neſs by that Prince; and was treated by the whole col ants of 
with a reſpe& ſuitable to the earneſt deſire of the bes, an, 
dom for peace. The ceſſation of arms was prolonged if prov 
four months; and Bolingbroke, having left Prior Wok of | 
manage the affairs of his nation in France, returne 
to London, highly ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of his en 


baſſy [Z]. 7 


[y] M. de Torcy, tom. ii. Stuart-papers, 1712. Ua]! 
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The change of affairs in Flanders had rendered the C H AP. 
confederates ſenſible that they were incapable to maintain IX. : 
the war ſhould Great Britain deſert the grand alliance. 
The Dutch, who had moſt to loſe by a continuation” of 3 - . 
hoſtilities, were the firſt who ſeriouſly thought of peace. for — y 
The defeat at Denain;z the ſubſequent misfortunes, the 
diſappointment of the projects of the Prince of Savoy, 
had blaſted their hopes and humbled their pride. Their 
eyes were opened to the true ſtate of their affairs. They 


to Leſcended at once from that haughtineſs with which they 
of WH had been inſpired by the ſucceſs of the war. Inſtead of 
od WW preſcribing terms to the houſe of Bourbon, they ſolicited 
nat WY the good offices of Great Britain, for renewing the con- 


ferences, which had been long interrupted by their own 
obſtinacy. They dropt their pretenſions of receiving all 
the anſwers of the French plenipotentiaries in writing. 
The latter, therefore; agreed to renew the conferences, 
upon condition' that the Queen of Great Britain's ſpeech 
to her parliament ſhould be admitted as the plan of the 
es Or treaty. The miniſters of the other allies were alarmed 


icily the puſillanimity of the Dutch. Count Zinzendorff, 
a fette Imperial miniſter, repeated his exhortations and pro- 


niſs, He aſſured them, that the Prince of Savoy was 
on his march to fight Villars. That he was ſure of vic- 
try. That, as there was no riſk in ſuſpending the con- 
krences, the States ought to temporize, by waiting for 
ſte reſult of events IJ]. Cr, 
Zinzendorff prevailed. The conferences, under vari- An incident 
Ws pretences, were delayed. But when time brought no interrupts 
wwourable change, the Dutch fell into their former fears. 1 
They redoubled their ſolicitations for the renewal of the 
Wnferences of Utrecht. A filly quarrel between the ſer- 
ants of M. Menager, one of the French plenipotenti- 
nes, and thoſe of the Count de Rechteren, deputy of 
te province of Overyſſel, interrupted again the great 
ak of peace. The French King took advantage of 
ie folly of Rechteren, as it was not his intereſt to con- 
er with the allies till he had ſettled his meaſures with 
ie Viſcount Bolingbroke. The pretence itſelf was plau- 
ble He inſiſted that the States ſhould declare whether 
Kchteren followed their orders in his inſolent conduct, 
vor. HI. L or 


(l] Swift's Four Years, De Torcy, tom. ii. 
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C HAP. or whether he had purſued the dictates of a paſſionate 


FAG POL 
IX. mind, inflamed by the arts of the houſe of Auſtria. If ow.) 
he add in obedience to his maſters, there was no ſafety, likely 
1712. he ſaid, for his miniſters at Utrecht. If he had no guide Tt 
but his own paſſion, the States were called upon to diſa- ſmoot 
vo the conduct of a ſervant who had abuſed their con- he ſoc 
fidence. - The French King therefore told them, that for re 
Rechteren ſhould be recalled by his conſtituents, and ano- Quee 
ther. deputy be appointed in his place. This diQatorial that v 
conduct, ſo contrary to the abject behaviour of the court her pe 
of France in the year 1709, was not capable to raiſe the tually 
indignation of the States. The haughtineſs, which al- ſeme 
ſumed the name of ſpirit at that period, had vaniſhed obſtac 
with their good fortune; and they ſuffered an enem of mi 
whom they deſpiſed to retort upon them their own wan- church 
ton inſolence with impunity. _ "oy eee: 9, Preten 
The Queen The abject behaviour of the States was, at preſent, of a capa 
3 ſome advantage to their affairs. Their ſubmiſſion to the Wi the D 
Dutch. French reconciled the court of Great Britain to their in- Wi fvccef 
tereſt. The reſentment of the Britiſh, nation ceaſed, convey, 
with the obſtinacy of the Dutch. The miniſtry reſolved WW fenſe a 
to interfere in their cauſe. | They preſſed, therefore, the WW" my | 
court of France to a ſeparate peace. They defired them in what 
to regiſter. immediately the renunciations, as on them lis crg 
the peace of Europè depended. That, upon the fulfilling Wo weig 
| of this eſſential article, the Queen of Great Britain ſhould Wiſs the t] 
| declare, that ſhe could obtain no other plan but that of- undo 
fered by France. That it was the buſineſs of the con- elf for 
| federates to determine upon this head. That they ſhould Hy b 
[ have three months to conſider; but that the French King Would h 
| ſhould be no longer obliged to grant even theſe terms Wile him 
| after the expiration of the time, The Queen inſiſted, ne opini 
1 return, with the court of Verſailles, to depart from their Thou 
| claims, on the reſtitution of Tournay [BH . That town ggrer, t. 
the ſaid, as it was the great object of the States, WWattact 
8 alſo neceſſary to their barrier. Though Lewis had feed t 
ſolved to retain Tournay, he yielded prudently to bet lt, at tl 
requeſt, He found, that by the bad ſtate of the Queen; ut his a 
health, there was reaſon to fear ſhe might die int ats. 
midſt of an unfiniſhed war. He knew that the winiſt er of be. 

muſt fall with her life. That their enemies and his * 

would again poſſeſs themſelves of the whole power of dle 
5 —_ kingdom ſe M. 
[2] M. de Torcy, tom. ii. l Hanne 
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kingdom. That a Prince, who had declared himſelf C H AP. 
averſe from peace, was to mount the throne, and was IX. 
likely to rene w or rather to continue the war []. — 
This prudential conceſſion of Lewis the Fourteenth, . 1712. 
ſmoothed the way for a treaty which was not deſtined to _ 


FW as r LOTS 8 views of the 
de ſoon concluded. But though the clandeſtine meaſures, Queen 


2 gs; 

t for reſtoring peace, employed much of the time of 
. Queen Anne, a part of her attention was turned to views 
al that were ſtill more ſecret. Thoſe who were moſt about 
nber perſon, perceiving her. inclinations, urged her perpe- 
Ie wally with regard to the intereſt of the Pretender. She 
(. WW feemed willing to favour his views. But ſhe perceived 
ed obſtacles in his way, which he himſelf had not the ſtrength 
ny Wi of mind to remove. In her own attachment to the 


church of England, ſhe ſignified her inclinations that the 
Pretender ſhould relinquiſh Popery, and place himſelf in 


of capacity of being ſerved. When ſhe was urged, by 
the WW the Duke of Buckingham, to endeavour to break the 
in- fucceflion in the Proteſtant line, her anſwer, though it 
ſed, Wi conveyed a regard for her brother, was ſuitable to good 
led ftnſe and prudence. © How can I ſerve him,” ſhe ſaid, 
the WW” my Lord? He makes not the leaſt ſtep to oblige me, 
hem n what J moſt deſire. You know a Papiſt cannot enjoy 
hem is crown in peace. But the example of the father has 
Wing ro weight with the ſon. He prefers his religious errors 
ould e the throne of a great kingdom. How, therefore, can 


| undo what 1 have. already done? He may thank him- 


: con- elf for his excluſion.” He knows that I love my own 

nould my better than that of any other. All would be eaſy, 

King WiW"ould he enter the pale of the church of England. Ad- 

term, ile him to change his religion, as that only can change 

ed, ue opinions of mankind, in his favour [p].” 5 

1 ther A Though Buckingham had aſſured the family of Han- with regard 
tour, that he had been perſecuted by the Whigs, for te ue Pre- 
„ Wass attachment to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion [x], he con- RO» 1 


fed this intelligence to the court of St. Germains. 
t, at the ſame time, ſeconded the requeſt of the Queen. 


een ot his arguments were loſt on the Pretender and his ſer- 
in tht nts, Though that unfortunate Prince was in no dan- 
nini er of becoming an apoſtle, like his father, he was, per- 
his ou L haps, 
of the ; | 


{e] M. de Torcy, tom. ii. [0] Stuart-papers, July 1712. 
J Hannover-papers, paſſim. | | 
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| CHAP. haps, equally attached to the Romiſh faith. Under a pre. 


IX. 


A evaded the requeſt of his friends. He affirmed, he had 


1712. 


Reflections. 


exile, a Proteſtant clergyman, to officiate to his Proteſtant 
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the v 
Indig 
then, 
itſelf 
poſed 


tence that his converſion would be deemed inſincere, he 


ſo little prejudice againſt the religion of his country, that 
he intended to carry along with him, to the place of hi 


ſervants. That when he ſhould be permitted to return io for 8 
Great Britain, he would be ready to hear ſuch argumen 5 
as might induce him to change his preſent faith. That only 
it was even the intereſt of England to have a Prince oil den 
the throne, whoſe religion would leſſen the power which] gon. 
me conſtitution had placed in his hands. That, as he men 
was ready to relinquiſh, during his own time, the prerg- halit 
gative of nominating Biſhops, and of appointing clergy 1 
men to livings, no danger could be apprehended by the naliar 
eſtabliſhed church. That he was willing the preſenil b. mer 
teſts, ſo far as they regarded Popery, ſhould continue} donn, 
and, as he entertained no prejudice, againſt the doctrine , i 
of the church of England, he was ready to have no ſeri ge mu 
vants but ſuch as were of the Proteſtant perſuaſion [r], That, 
Theſe profeſſions might be honeſt ; but they were Wy d, the 
irrefragable proof of weakneſs. A man who relinquiſneſſi in fis - 
his hopes of a great kingdomy for a ſpeculative tenet 0 lager 
faith, diſcovered a degree of enthuſiaſm that ought ner i Scott 
to be truſted. Inſincerity itſelf is leſs a crime in a print knce, 
than folly. He who wiſhes to govern nations, muſt rul That, 
them through their principles; otherwiſe his governmeg ton. 
becomes a tyranny, and only laſts as long as it is not , n out u 
poſed. Among a people accuſtomed to monarchy, . Niſheg 
Sovereign only is capable of ſhaking his own throne, 1 te com 
differ from his ſubjects, in their religious opinions, 5 4 Thas 
moſt the only prerogative which he may not, wütet e , ; 
danger, employ. Of all mankind, H has the leaſt rig 200d for 
to be ſingular in his faith. If he is not willing to g lad he 
heaven in the ſame way with his people, they will (cargl;, migh 
acknowledge the legality of his authority on earth. lager 1 
public affection, which is the chief ſupport of his thron ah 
muſt be changed for ſuſpicion and jealouſy. A uy Ueribed 
diſtruſt prevails, which will ſoon degenerate into that u eſſon t 
forgiving averſion, that invariably follows a ane! both; 
faith, in feeble minds. When ſociety is even melo oli... f 


. . , . . it 
down into an indifference, which borders on A 


[F] Stuart-papers, 1712, 
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the worſt conſequences. are to be expected and feared. CHAP. 


Indignation againſt the weakneſs of a bigot will, even 


$17 
IX. 


then, ſupply the place of religious zeal; and violence 
itſelf becomes juſt, in a certain degree, when it is op- 1712. 


* 


poſed to folly. 


' The generality of the Tories, in their-vehement zeal The Tories 
for the hereditary deſcent of the crown, overlooked the 855 _ 
ttachment of the Pretender to the Popiſh faith. Afraid er 


| only of the violence of the common people, they re- 
| commended to him to make a ſhow of changing his reli- 
gion, They aſſured him, that ſhould he declare himſelf 
à member of the church of England, without the for- 
mality of a public converſion, they would endeavour to 
tain the repeal of the act of ſettlement, in the preſent 
raliament. That, however, the Pretender could not 
de mentioned in the new law. That the diſpoſal of the 


down, according to the precedents of former times, 


ſhould be veſted in the reigning Queen. That, however, 
he muſt be reſtricted to leave her throne to a Proteſtant: 
That, as her affection for her brother was not be ſuſpe&- 
ed, they had no apprehenſions of her not making a will 
in his favour. That, in the mean time, to obviate every 
linger of diſappointment, he ſhould be permitted to live 
n Scotland. That they expected, from his own pru- 
tence, a moderate comportment during his ſiſter's life. 
That, conſidering the bad ſtate of her health, the poſ- 
kſion of the crown could be no diſtant object; and that 
n outward compliance with the forms of worſhip eſta- 


biſhed by law, in Great Britain, was only wanting to. 


the completion of the whole deſign [GI. 


Though the hopes of the Tories were too ſanguine to to change 
de ſo very eaſily accompliſhed, there was a degree of bis religion. 


good fortune in the religious obſtinacy of the Pretender. 
lad he been leſs prejudiced, or perhaps more diſhoneſt, 
le might, at this period, break, or, at leaſt, greatly en- 
ger the ſucceſſion of the family of Hannover to the 
mwn, Though men of diſtintion and eminence have 
cribed the ſucceſs' of the Revolution and Proteſtant ſuc- 
teſſon to their own abilities and Patriotiſm, the benefits 
d both were derived from the happy zeal of the common 
Kple for the eſtabliſhed religion. Though the ex- 

Po nr mn wo TTY T2 9... Rn. 
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WJ family were guilty of many follies, they were only mea 
I x 0 —_ ON a: 70 of eſe Popery. A popular cry in wo 
A their bigotry „ Wi::ch was far from being l|-tounded, was 1 
1712. more fatal to bel Hopes, than the act of ſettlement, 0 
The moſt zealous of their abettors were unable to ſtop 4 f 
this torrent. When t! ey planned their meaſures, in ſe. "hs 
cret, for the reſtoration of their favourite line of Kings, " 
they were terrified from all their ichemes, by the cla. 2 
mours of the populace. Thoſe, therefore, who wiſhed, als 
at this period, that the Pretender ſhould FIRE Ip reli- 1 
gion, were his beſt friends. Without reconciling the hy 
lower ſort, in ſome degree, to his perſon, 4 his 52 ek 
ing their faith, it is extremely doubtful, 4 0 1 * | * 
rogation of the act of ſettlement, the Zeal o his ſiſter, a 
or the efforts of all his friends, could render him ſecure Ne 
n the throne [H]. 3 

Deſizns of "But though th Whigs ſuſpected theſe ſecret Pinoy ** 
the Whigs. and conveyed inſinuations concerning them to the pu __ 
with many aggravating circumſtances, they vere My ah * 
to gain the people to their views. 4 boy ry 1 85 
by a ſecret article of the ſeparate peace ae e 
Britain and France, Scotland was to be immediately c + ack 
to the Pretender [1]. They carried their farming wi — 
unabated diligence, to the preſs. But rr t vey K O (eam 
enemy upon diſadvantageous ground. The! de + is the c 
ford had the good fortune to be m b WP" Hannoye 
public, by able and perſevering writers. 7 es ori an 
circumſtance, like his power, to the ſtate o * 7. mier, 
and neither to his own liberality nor condu 5 N a TOW 
gers of domeſtic conſpiracies, from the Whigs, anc 2 E 
of an invaſion from abroad, by the confederates, 2 1 
inculcated with vivacity and force. Though 5 yk With 
tual meaſures for carrying into execution ext, alen beeived. 
deſigns, had been taken by the diſcontented, t 0 Fi elk w. 
mere from the want of opportunity than ey ſhnels 
The excluced party, and eſpecially the Duke 911 ment 
borough, who ſtill preſerved an influence 1 Tue 
Dutch, continued to urge the confederates to 7 ein ce 
the war. They were even laid to have eager. | ate 
geſted an attempt, ſimilar to that which had pra A 4 

ſucceſsful at the late Revolution. They i 
the fleet and army were both averſe from t £ — 8 
| EW 7 "V-pape 

[1] Stuart-papers, 1712, { 1] Ibid. July 1712. 
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quently an alteration of meaſures, might be accompliſhed, 
without drawing the ſword [x]. N 
During ſchemes, formed by the two parties, the Earl 
of Oxford purſued a ſecret line of his own. Perceiving 
the declining health of the Queen, he was anxious to 
tretch beyond her life the term of his power; or, at 
laſt, to inſure his ſafety. To this point was directed all 
his care and attention, in times ſufficiently agitated with 


he endeavoured, by deceiving the court of St. Germains, 
with his myſterious conduct, to gain the favour of the 
houſe of Hannover [L}.- In both he was equally unſucceſſ- 
ful. The Jacobites formed ſome hopes, on the neceſſity of 
lis ſituation, but none upon his attachment to their cauſe. 
The Electoral family, ſwayed by the miſrepreſentations 
of the Whigs, became inſenſible to all his ſubmiſſions 
ud earneſt er To ſolicit their good opi- 
nion, he had ordered Mr. Thomas Harley from Utrecht 
bo the court of Hannover. To beſpeak a favourable re- 


faſed in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, for ſettling the 
of Great Britain. Harley, who from the ſtation of an 


* Ox zfiſtant to the ſecretary of the treaſury, was thus raiſed 
e thy” the cnarafter of ambaſſador extraordinary, arrived at 
an -nnover, in the month of July. If he was charged 
tune any thing but profeſſions of attachment from the 
** mniſter, he had not the good fortune to ſucceed. The 
i eve tlegor continued, with all his influence, to oppoſe the 


D. 


—— 


1712. 


Ox ford pays 
court, in 
vain, to the 
houſe of 


Hannover. 


more important concerns. To accompliſh his purpoſe, 


eption, Harley carried to the Princeſs Sophia the act, 


precedence of her family, as the next heirs of the crown 


per ec; and made, at the ſame time, no ſecret of his diſ- 
effect of the Queen, and her principal ſervants. 

F the, With regard to the latter, the Elector was certainly Duke of 
tale ved. But a doubt can ſcarce be formed, that Anne P*milten 
fai |; IE wa n 7 f 5 appointed 
nation. was extremely averſe from the ſucceſſion of his ambaſſador 
"Mal Highneſs to the throne. She was no ſtranger to the at- to France. 


lciment of the lord-treaſurer to the houſe of Hannover. 
de knew that Bolingbroke had never brought any prin- 
e in competition with his own intereſt. She was re- 
wed to truſt neither, in an affair which ſeems to have 


Ll4 engaged 
[x] Stuart-papers, July 12. [xr] Ibid. [u] Han- 


ſaler-papers. 
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meaſures; and that a change in the throne, and conſe- C HAP. 
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i CH A P. engaged the greateſt part of her thoughts, With a na. The 
l IX. tural jealouſy of her.own authority, ſhe declined to gra. this oc 
ut the Jacobites by calling her brother into the kingdom, haps un 
1712. But ſhe was extremely anxious to ſettle with France, though! 
ſome plan to ſecure his eventual ſucceſſion, after her own of Oxfe 

death. T'o.accompliſh her purpoſe, ſhe had, very early tunity, 
in the preſent year, fixed her eyes on the Duke of Ha- reaſon 
milton, as a proper perſon to be ſent ambaſſador to the well acc 
court of Verſailles. Bolingbroke, who managed the trea- intrigue 
ty, hitherto, fruſtrated this deſign, by taking that pro. WI tions to 
vince to himſelf, in the preceding ſummer. But, ſoon troops t 

after the return of that nobleman from Paris, ſhe appoint- wainſt 
ed the Duke her ambaſſador-extraordinary to the French Prince 
: King. inch bort: ; ag 2: his corr 

By 4 ar n accigent, fatal to the Duke of Hamilton, diſap- he had 
ia 4 ducl. pointed at once the deſigns of the Queen and the hopes of I peace tc 
+ the Jacobites from his embaſſy. The Duke and the Lord project 
Mohun, a man of an infamous character [NJ, who had That, 1 

been twice tried for murder, had been engaged in a te- nothing 

gious law-ſuit,' for many years, the circumſtances of WW That, | 

which had kindled between them the. moſt bitter ani. his Gra 

moſity and enmity. Being both preſent at the examinz- end to! 

tion of witneſſes, at the chambers of a maſter in chancery, They h 

Hamilton threw a kind of reflection on one of the perſon WW Thoma 
examined, which ſeemed to glance at the Lerd Mohup. 8 twenty. 

His Lordſhip, urged by one General Macartney, a per. to Oſte 

ſon attached to the Whigs, and eſpecially. to the Duke ol WI by all th 
Marlborough, ſent a challenge to the Duke; and ther WW he fixec 

met, in Hyde-park, in the morning of the fifteenth, of The 
November. Hamilton killed his adverſary, on the ſpot, Duke of 

though he himſelf was wounded. When, faint with the ſailles, 

loſs of blood, he was leaning in the arms of his ſecond, Bl niſed h 

he is ſaid to have been barbarouſly ſtabbed in the breaſt Bucking 

by Macartney [o]. He died, in a few minutes, in we tender. 

field. Macartney made his eſcape. A proclamation v4 they led 

iſſued againſt him by the privy-council. The Tote fee was 
aſcribed the Duke's death to the malice of the Whigs. vere gr 

The Queen was terrified. The populace were varioul7 WI He appr 

affected; and the writers of government accuſed, in open danger | 
terms, their political enemies of murder Ir l. % ien 


it: 1 


[n] Swift's four laſt years. [o] Ibid. Examination he 
fore the council, [e] Publications of the Times. : 
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The current running violently againſt the Whigs, upon CH A P. 
mis occaſion, the Duke of Marlborough, who was, per- I 
haps unjuſtly, accuſed of being privy to the challenge. 
thought proper to retire from the kingdom. The Earl 5 * hay 
of Oxford is ſaid to have embraced this favourable oppor- NMarlbo- 
tunity, for ridding himſelf of an enemy whom he had rough quits 
reaſon to fear. He informed his Grace, that he was the king- 
well acquainted with his correſpondence abroad, and his 
intrigues at home. That he knew of his ſecret applica- 
tions to the States, his clandeſtine meaſures to induce the 
troops to deſert the Duke of Ormond, his ſecret deſigns 
zzainſt the government, his dangerous conſults with the 
Prince of Savoy. That he had long been no ſtranger to 
his correſpondence with the court of St. Germains. That 
he had been apprized of his negociations for ſelling a 
peace to France, on a former occaſion; and his preſent 
project for invading the kingdom with a foreign force. 

That, notwithſtanding the proofs in his hands, he meant 
nothing leſs than to ſeek his life or to ruin his fortune. 
That, however, for his own ſecurity, he muſt requeſt 
his Grace to quit the kingdom, as the only means to put an 
end to his own ſuſpicions and the fears of the Queen []. 
They had a meeting on this ſubject at the houſe of Mr. 
Thomas Harley; and Marlborough left London, on the 
twenty-fourth of November. Having paſſed from Dover 
to Oſtend, he was received with diſtinguiſhed honours 


by all the Dutch garriſons, in his way to Antwerp, where 
he fixed his reſidence. | 5 


The death of the Duke of Hamilton made way for the Duke of 
Duke of Shrewſberry as ambaſſador to the court of Ver- Shrewiberry 
alles. The jealouſy of the lord-treaſurer is ſaid to have eee 
ſed his Grace to that dignity. Both Shrewſberry and ; 
Buckingham were much attached to the cauſe of the Pre- 
tender. They had great influence with the Queen, and 
they led the cabinet-council. To remove them from of- 
ice was beyond the lord-treaſurer's power. Yet they 
vere great checks upon the execution of his own deſigns. 
lle apprehended from Shrewſberry, though a Jacobite, no 
anger in France; as the timidity of his character was a 
uffcient ſecurity againſt his principles. Though the 

| 4 | peace 
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$22 | 
CH A P. peace with the houſe of Bourbon was not formally con- tachme 
IX. cluded, ads of conb lence and friendſhip had paſſed, for thing. 
L—— ſome months before, between them and the court of The 
1712. London. The Lord Lexington, having been appointed on the 
3 ambaſſador- extraordinary to Philip the Fifth, had arriy. againſt 
ed at Madrid, in the middle of October. The profeſſed WW mark a 
buſineſs of Lexington was to be preſent at the King of forces. 
Spain's ſolemn renunciation of the crown of France, for the fe: 
| himſelf and his poſterity; which ceremony was perform. Having 
ed in the preſence of the council of Caſtile and Arragon, impreſſi 
Philip, in return to the embaſly of Great Britain, order- no ſucc. 
ed the Marquis de Monteleone to repair to London ina ons, an 
public capacity. No Prince could owe more to another, the ſun 
than the King of Spain to Queen Anne; and, therefore, WW jurned | 
the politeneſs of the ambaſlador was expreſſive of his maſ. ed the ! 
ter's gratitude [R]. : fore Stac 
Affairs Wbilſt the war in the Weſt of Europe was haſtening WW in block 
to a period, that in the North and Eaſt was carried on died his 
with various turns of fortune. The obſtinacy of the King WW vith the 
of Sweden detained him ſtill. at Bender, His kingdom WWW uge of (i 
was preſſed on every fide by powerful enemies, Hi in-W bey wer 
trigues at Conſtantinople effe ctuated various changes i me Kin, 
the Ottoman miniſtry. In the year 1711, the Turks, a adio. 
by his influence, declared war againſt the Ruſhans, An The a 
army of one hundred and fifty thouſand men paſſed, in cet intr 
ſeven columns, the Danube, They advanced to the wanded t. 
ſouthern bank of the Pruth, eleven leagues from the «herents 
mouth of that river. The Ruſſians, led by Czeremetoll, friends of 
under whom the Czar ſerved in perion, in quality oY mented, 
lieutenant-general, had the imprudence to ſuffer them boch ſides 
ſelves to be ſurrounded, in a narrow paſs. formed by th de Duke 
Pruth. Peter was now in the ſame deſperate condition Verſailles 
with Charles himſelf at Pultowa. But though he wa Creat Bri 
_ equally unfortunate, he was more prudent. He deſireq q aa to he 
to capitulate. He ſtrengthened his requeſt with large br very ſle 
preſents to the Vizier. He obtained advantageous term if miniſt 
when he had nothing to expect but misfortune. Charles re Par! 
who had declined to attend an army which he was 10. from 
ſuffered to command, hearing of the ſituation of ot fp States, 
Ruſſians, haſtened to the Ottoman camp. He 2 Ncificatio1 
juſt in time to ſee his mortal enemy relieved from a ; a 
trels. He reproached the Vizier. He ame * 
| | 2525 5 Hiſt. 
1 [*] Publications of the Times. = Ira 


»,, 
; * 
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tachment for purſuing the Czar. He could obtain no- CH A p. 
thing. He returned, in a furious manner, to Bender [s]. IX. 
The Czar, unexpectedly relieved from his misfortunes S———— 
on the ſide of Turkey, reſolved to turn his whole force 1712. 
zainſt the kingdom of Sweden, The Kings of Den- Nb. 
mark and Poland entered Pomerania with their united i 
forces. But their ſucceſs was not anſwerable either to 

the fears of the Swedes, or their own expectations. 

Having ſat down before Stralſund, they could make nv 

impreſſion on the place, They attacked Wiſmer, with 

no ſucceſs. They retreated to their reſpe&ive domini- 

ons, and cloſed the campaign of 1711 with diſgrace. In 

the ſummer of the preſent year, the King of Denmark 

turned his arms againſt the duchy of Bremen. He croſſ- 

ed the Elbe, with a numerous army. He ſat down be- 

fore Stade. His troops, in the mean time, held Wiſmer 
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na blockade. The Swediſh general, Steinbock, aſſem- 
bed his army, fortified Stralſund, and came to battle 
g yith the enemy, Though the Danes had all the advan- 
n 122 of ſuperior numbers, and of the weather and ground, 
bey were totally routed and put to flight, The unfortu- 
in 


rate King Staniſlaus had the ſatisfaction to be preſent in 
i action where his allies acquired ſo much renown [T]. 
The affairs of Great Britain conſiſted more of the ſe- 1713: 
cret intrigues of parties, than of tranſaQtions that com- drm. pre 
ganded the attention of the Public. The hopes of the neral peace, 
wherents of the Pretender, and the jealouſies of the 
ends of the houſe of Hannover, were encouraged and 
bmented, with great induſtry, by the violent leaders of 
wth fides. The year 1712 clofed with the arrival of 
tie Duke d'Aumont, as ambaſſador from the court of 
Verſailles to that of London. Though the defeQion of 
Great Britain from the grand alliance promiſed a certain 
nd tothe war, the progreſs toward peace was made but 
Y very flow degrees. The reſolute conduct of the Bri- 
in miniſtry gradually overcame the delays of the allies. 
The Earl of Strafford, repairing to the Hague, with or- 
ders from the Queen to lettle a new barrier treaty with 
lic States, induced the Republic to accede to the plan of 
khcation ſettled between Great Britain and France. 
| ne Their 
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CH AP. Their example was ſucceſſively followed by the Duke of 
IX. Savoy and the King of Portugal. The firſt owed too 
—— much to the Queen to oppoſe longer her pacific meaſures, 
1713. The latter, already tired of the war, was forced ſuddenly 

to patch vp a peace, by a Spaniſh invaſion of his king. 

dom. The Emperor, though determined to continue 
hoſtilities, found himſelf incapable of ſupporting any mi. 

litary operations in Spain. He, therefore, agreed tothe 


= ſeemed to own the title of Philip the Fifth [v]. 


| Secret ge During theſe advances towards a peace, the parliament 
1 ſigns of the d from d to d Th d i| | 
id ' Whigs, was prorogued from day to day. e Queen, daily ex. 


pecting the concluſion of the treaty, was willing to pre- 
vent all further animadverſion on its progreſs from the op- 
poſing party. In this ſtate of ſuſpence, a kind of un- 
ſettled tranquillity prevailed. The Whigs made in ſe- 
cret every preparation for opening, with effect, the ope- 
rations of the political campaign. Diſappointed in their! 
violent meaſures, they reſclved to purſue the line of op- 
Poſition, in a leſs dangerous and more legal way. The 
jealouſy which they had raiſed in the court of Hannover, 
continued to diſtract the councils of the Electoral fami- 
iy. Ignorant of the bigotry of the Pretender, they were 
beyond meaſure alarmed at the report of his intentionsto 
change his religion. They were no ſtrangers to the ſoli- 
citations of the Tories to induce him to place himſelf in 
a way of being ſerved in parliament. Should even the 
report of his converſion prevail, they were perſuaded, 
that a bill to repeal the act of ſettlement was likely to be 
propoſed. They were informed from Paris, that the pre- 
tended Prince, by diſmiſſing his Popiſh ſervants, was pre 
paring for an alteration in religion. They determined 
therefore, to uſe every meaſure, that prudence coul 
ſuggeſt, to defeat his deſigns on the Britiſh throne [x]: | 
rrojess of The Baron de Grote, his Electoral Highnef's reli 
| dent at London, was directed how to proceed in this de 
licate affair. He was deſired to conſult the leaders of thi 
W higs, particularly the Lord Halifax, upon the ſubjec 
of propoſing a bill for excluding the Pretender from thi 

throne, and his poſterity, even though he ſhould beco 


[v] Hift. of Europe. Hiſt. ꝰ Angleterre. Report of f 


ſecret committee, &c. 


evacuation of Barcelona; and thus, though indireQly, | 


a Proteſtant 


[x] Hannover- papers, 1713. 
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z Proteſtant. The houſe of Hannover hoped to derive a C HAP 
double advantage from this unneceſſary project. Should 1x. 
the act paſs, a material point would be gained. Should. 
the bill be oppoſed by the miniſtry, that conduct would 1713. 
unmaſk them to the nation. "They obſerved, as a great 

defect in the act of ſettlement, that no clauſe was inſert- 

ed for excluding the Pretender, ſhould he relinquiſh the 

Romiſh faith. "They averred, that, upon the ſlighteſt 
appearance of a feigned converſion, the whole fabric, 

which the Whigs pretended to have reared for the Prin- 

ces Sophia, would fall at once to the ground. Theſe 

fears had made ſo much impreſſion, that they were wil. 
ling to be reconciled to the Earl of Oxford, though they 

litruſted his principles and views. The Lord Halifax, 

who was, in ſome degree, in his confidence, was requeſt- 

ed to ſound the treaſurer on a point, which was deemed 

important to the higheſt degree [y]. 

The new act, for the ſecurity of the ſucceſſion, was the houſe of 
rot the only ſubje that was ta, employ the embaſſy of Hannover. 
Halifax to the Earl of Oxford: He was deſired to diſ- 
cover his ſentiments on the ſubject of a penſion to the 
Princeſs Sophia. A proviſion, and even a houſhold to 
lie next heir of the crown, was thought neither an ex- 
tavagant nor unreaſonable demand. In the preſent ſitu- 
mon of the Elector's affairs, a ireſh ſupply of revenue 
ws much wanted. His agents every where complained 
af their too ſcanty allowance. Ihe Whigs, with all 
heir patriotiſm, were ſoliciting for penſions [Zz]. Some 
lords, who were zealous for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 

Were, it ſeems, too poor to follow their conſciences. 
They had ſold their votes to the miniſtry, But they 
would take ſmaller ſums from his Electoral Highneſs. 
The Earl of Sunderland, in his attachment to the family 
« Brun{wick, had advanced three hunde:d pounds to one 
i theſe poor conſcientious lords | a]. The Earl wiſhed 
bee this ſum repaid.. Though the EleQor might be 
Wiling to gratify ſuch faithful friends, he had reaſon to 
apect that they would help to ſerve themſelves. They 
re, therefore, deſired to promote, with all their influ. 
ace, the penſion demanded for the Princeſs. His High- 
nels 
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CH A P. neſs was no ſtranger, upon the preſent occaſion, elther WW come i. 
IX. to the abilities or poverty of the Duke of 155 le. The WM to the! 
| === whole world knew his love of money. deſired that the To 
1713. nobleman, and his brother the Earl of Has, to promote he drop 
the allowance to the Electreſs, as they might expect good He ſuff 
penſions to themſelves from that fund [B]. London 
Their jea- © The bill for eſtabliſhing the penſion for the Prince requiſit: 
louly of = Sophia was to furniſh another trial of the intentions of a deaf e 
— the lord-treaſurer ; but, in the opinion of the Ete&or's WM order G3 
ſervants; no further trial was neceſſary. They were al. be that 
ready conviticed of that miniſter's attachment to the Pre. pounds t 
tender. Had his profeſſions in favour of the ſucceſſon WW tic auth 
been even ſincere, the court of Hannover concluded, MW ngrap 
that he was too far engaged with France and the Quee He adde 
to retreat. They ſuppoſed, that his prudence, and even WW ations fr 
his ſafety, dictated a firm adherence to the cauſe of the dich he 
pretended Prince of Wales. The Queen, they fait, kong pr 
was too much attached to her brother, to be ever bronght ch pitif 
back to proper meaſures: * Shonld Oxford attempt to de thron 
change her views, he muſt fall like Godolphin and Mafl Whilſt 
borough.” He had too much regard, * thought, for ey from 
his own intereſt, not to profit by the misfortunes of his {ther a 
predeceſſors. He muſt not; they thought, be truſted, lle inforn 
They affirmed, therefore, that . friends of the ſucceſ. MI 0 the Pre 
ſion ought to ruin his power, by expoſing his conduct to nee. 
the nation. That no meaſure was better calculated for F proper | 
this purpoſe, than the new bill of excluſion and the penſi- b, in t 
on. © But what need have we of further proofs?” they on him! 
ſaid. We have long known that Oxford is irrecover- ur of 
bly devoted to the Pretender. His couſin endeavoured toll" prove, 
impoſe on the EleQreſs and the Electoral Prince, withcets of 
empty profeſſions of zeal. But, though he might de- eds of 1 
ceive them, his 1 could not eſcape the penetrating "fender. 
eyes of the Elecbr. “ Both Oxford and Bolingbroke, enter ir 
fays Robethon to Grote, cc are inviolably attached to their hear 
Prince of Wales. But the ſentiments of theſe two IA at St 
COBITE lords ought not to be attributed to the memor Wire, 1 
al of the Baron de Bothmar [o].“ arlof 
EleQor in- While his ſervants entertained ſuch ſuſpicions of the than 
. Britiſh miniſtry, the Elector himfelf ſeems to have beh. Th 
— 9 


* 


[2] Honnover-papers, Jan. 27, 1713. le] Ibid. Feb [>] Hann 
17 — 21, 1713. | HEE 
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come indifferent concerning the ſucceſſion of his family C HAP. 
0 the throne. Teazed by the unmeaning profeſſions of IX. 
the Tories, and haraſſed by the demands of the Whigs, — 
he dropt all perſonal correſpondence with both parties. 1713. 
He ſuffered his ſervants to continue their intrigues in 
London. He liſtened to their intelligence. But to the 
requiſitions of his Whiggiſh friends for money he turned 
deaf ear. He was, however, perſuaded, at length, to 
onder fix hundred pounds to the Lord Fizwalter, to ena- 
tle that needy peer to repay a debt of three hundred 
younds to Sunderland [DJ]. He allowed forty pounds to 
the author of a news-paper, for conveying to the public 
rrzgraphs favourable to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion [x]. 
He added ten pounds to that ſum, after various repreſen- 
ations from his council and ſervants. The difficulty with 
which he was brought to grant ſuch trifles, furniſhes a 
ſfrong proof that his Highneſs was either diſguſted with 
ſich pitiful demands, or very indifferent with regard to 
he throne. e 3 Es 
Whilſt the Ele@tor was haraſſed with demands of mo- Marlbo- 
ey from London, the Duke of Marlborough ſuggeſted 3 1 4 
mother article of expence, from his retreat at Antwerp. ee _ 
le informed his Highneſs of the neceſſity of having a ſpy 
Win the Pretender's court, to obſerve the motions of that 
nce. He offered, for fifty louis-d'ors a month, to find 
proper perſon to execute that important ſervice. He 
wok, in the mean time, a part of this neceſſary function 
on himſelf [J. He conveyed ſome intelligence to the 
wrt of Hannover. But his want of information ſeems 
dprove, that his Grace was no longer truſted with the 
kcrets of the excluded family. The ſervants and the 
ends of the Elector were ill informed concerning the 
tender. They were perſuaded, that he was reſolved 
enter into the communion of the church of England: 
hey heard, that he had left all his Roman Catholic ſer- 
ts at St. Germains, when he retired to Chalons fur 
ene, That none but Proteſtants were in his train, but 
earl of Middleton, who had yielded to convenience, 
Ie than to conviction, in his converſion to the Romiſn 
ub. Their fears increaſed in proportion to their igno- 
rance 


3] Hannover-papers, Feb. 14. 1713. LE] Ibid. Feb. 
1713 fx] Ibid. Feb. 21, 1713. | 
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rance of the Pretender's bigotry. They could not, for 3 The 
moment, ſuppoſe, that he would ſacrifice his proſpeR of markab 
the Britiſh throne to a ſpeculative tenet of religion lo]. tinued 
The excluded party in Great Britain haraſſed, at the Utrecht 
ſame time, the EleQor, with propoſals of his invadin Britain, 
the kingdom with a body of troops. They ſuggeſted conclud 
that, ſhould the Dutch refuſe a ſquadron of men of war. Marqui 
ſome ſhips of force might be obtained from Dental. Paris, a 
But the Elector rejected the ſcheme, as utterly improper, of Mai 
as well as impracticable IHHHil. agreed 
During theſe intrigues on the part of the court of Han- Prepared 
nover, the agents of the Pretender were equally buſy, renth o 
and ſtill more anxious, in their negociations and intrigues, Stafford 
He himſelf had retired from St. Germains, in the pre- had app 
ceding ſummer. Having obtained a ſafe-conduQ from nd one 
the Emperor and the Duke of Lorrain, he now reſided i britain 
at Bar. Though he entertained ſuſpicions of the Earl of ſenipote 
Oxford, upon much better grounds than the houſe off de ſam: 
Hannover, he built much on the affections of the Queen ®1cition 
and the zeal. of the Tories. The lord-treaſurer, how- de Emp 
ever, broke artfully the deſigns of the firſt. He fu iv and 
trated the ſchemes of the latter, by dividing their cn im, to 
cils. While the Dukes of. Shrewſberry and Buckingham nniſter. 
remained in the cabinet-council, he deemed juſtly tha oled: 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion was in danger. But he had rey plenipote? 
moved the firſt, by appointing him ambaſſador to France hedtive 
The ſecond was broken with infirmities, and weigbef be ſpace 
down with years. Oxford endeavoured, in the meat oy, 2 
time, to gain the moſt moderate Whigs. He laid ſcheme dates we 
for obtaining a moderate parliament. The ſheriffs, prick ſknipoten 
ed for the counties, were of the low-church party. Hi ich Prin 
endeavoured to impreſs the electors with the neceſſit) o Would tak 
chuſing ſuch repreſentatives as ſhould favour the ſucceſiot | 
in the Proteſtant line. Though he was on the point « * Swif 
leſing the Tories by this conduct, he was fo un fortuna $ Queen 
as not to gain the Whigs. While he made the molt ve 
hement profeſſions to the EleQoral family, they we 
firmly perſuaded, that he was an obſtinate and dete 
mined Jacobite. Though he was courted by the Fre 
tender, that Prince knew him to be an inflexible Whig yo. II 


The 


ſe] Hannover- papers, March 21. [R] Ibid. March 7 
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Theſe ſecret intrigues on both ſides fill a period re- C H A P. 
markable for no public tranſaction. The parliament con= IX. 
thued to be prorogued, as the tedious negociations at — 
Utrecht had not yet been brought to a cloſe. Great 5 3 
Britain, who firſt began the negociation, was deſtined to Utrecht. 
conclude the treaty. '' The Duke of Shrewſberry and the 
Marquis de Torey ſettled the plan of a general peace at 
Paris, which a courier carried to Utrecht, in the middle 
of March. The Portugueſe and Dutch had already 
zoreed to put an end to their part of the war. Others 
yepared to follow their example. On the twenty-ſe- 
renth of March, the lord privy-ſeal and the Earl of 
Stafford acquainted the miniſters of the allies, that they 
hd appointed the thirty- firſt for ſigning a treaty of peace, 
and one of commerce, between the Queen of Great 
Britain and France. Ihey requeſted, therefore, the 
flenipotentiaries of the confederates to be prepared, at 
the ſame time, to ſign their reſpective treaties. The 
conditions of peace to be allowed to the Emperor and 
I the Empire had been ſettled by the Queen of Great Bri- 
uin and the French King. Theſe were delivered, in 
aum, to the Count Zinzendorff, his Imperial Majeſty's 
miniſter. But the Emperor, yielding to his reſentment, 
relolved to continue the war. The Britiſh and French 
jlenipotentiaries were the firſt who ſigned for their re- 
hective ſovereigns. Their example was followed, in 
tte ſpace of a few hours, by the minifter of the Duke of 
oy, and by thoſe of Portugal and Pruſſia. The 
dates were the laſt who ſigned the treaty ; the French 
enipotentiaries having inſiſted, that the miniſters of 
ach Princes as their maſter had acknowledged as Kings, 
ſould take place of the ambaſſadors of a republic [1]. 
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of the 
VV . 
Reflections on the peace of Utrecht. — Critical ſituation of th, men 
D on He is hated by both pa e His ＋ 3 
and intrigues. — Queen averſe from the bouſe of Ham- une 
ver. — Parliament meets. — Their proceedings. — Fry . . 1 
of commerce examined. — Di ſcontenis of the Scots. — Chy. wh 0 
rater of the Duke of Argyle. — Motion for diſſolving th 10 p * 
Union. — Lord-treaſurer terrified. — Addreſs againſt the . 0 
Pretender. — Parliament prorogued. — Intrigues and diſ ie : 
ſenſrons in the cabinet. — Cabal of the Whigs. Thy * Qu 
demand money, in vain, from the Elecior.— Views of th 0 
Pretender. — Campaign of 1713. — A ferment in Ey eon 1 
land. — Seditious conduct of the Scots. — Affairt of Ir A wr: 
land. — Facebitiſm of Sir Conſtantine Phipps. — Biſa ee 
ſions between the Queen's ſervants. — Intrigues of Bling Bar en 
broke with Marlborough. — Marlborough correſponds wit... Ti 
the Pretender. — Whigs demand money for poor. lords. ag. X baun 
The friends of the bouſe of Hannover deſpond. — 4 gie ben 
ral panic. — Mr. Harley ſent to Hannover. — Some Tori, he 
join the Whigs. — Peaceof Raſtadt. — Treaty with Haie moo 
— Parliament meets. — Miniſtry reform the army. —TI tiſhe 1 
Elector refuſes to gratify the Whigs. — Their uno. . - 1 
fears. — Their conſpiracy to ſeize the Tower. — òͤucagſi oe i 
voted out of danger. — Mations of the Whigs again ed 80 
Pretender. — T heir vain fears. — Their ſcheme to ently. 0 | 
: raſs the Queen. — A writ for the Electoral Prince denangi.. We ? 
ed. — The Queen's anxiety. — The Eletlor's demands. ſh. ade. g 
Intrigues of the lord-treaſurer. — Views of the Pretend lg = ; 
— Proclamation againſi bim. — The Queen endeawuf ge Medi 5 
gain the Eleclor. — Deatb of the Princeſs Sophia. — Si le CGrenor 
of the miniſtry. — Parliament prorogued. — Open rig Pen 
among the miniſiry. — Concert between Bclingbrote Ius to Ne 
Marlborough. — T heir views. — Diſmiſſion and char... St. C 
of the Earl of Oxford. — Death and charafter N co, © 
Queen. | protect,; 
| | Iced hi 
CH AP. NH E peace, ſigned at Utrecht on the laſt da 13 
X. March 1513, has been ſtigmatized as diſglac nen * 
—v—— by the moſt of thoſe writers who have recorded the ©". pride, 


1713: of the times. The great ſucceſs and enormous expe 
Obſervati- | | 


ns, 


oO 


QUEEN ANNE. $31 
of the war could ſuggeſt no demands that were not likely C H AP. 
to be granted, by an enemy reduced to the laſt extremity, X. 
The French nation, unſucceſsful in all their efforts, were 
broken by diſaſters. Their ſovereign, deſtitute of re- 1713. 
ſources 2 action, became timid and undeciſive in his | 
counſels, He had implored the pity of the confederates, 
in a manner that, by expoſing his own weakneſs, contri- 
buted to augment their demands. Inſtead of deriving ſpi- 
fit from indignation and deſpair, the court of Verſailles 
yielded to thoſe unmanly complaints, that deprive even 
misfortune itſelf of regret. In this untoward Rate of their 
fairs, the fate of the houſe of Bourbon depended upon 
the Queen of Great Britain; and, as the humanity, 
which ought ever to be extended to private diſtreſs, is 
frequently ſacrificed to utility in public tranſactions, ſhe 
could ſcarce be blamed for making a more rigorous uſe 
if the advantages which fortune had placed in her hands. 

But though more ſplendid conditions might certainly #nd reflec- 
ave been obtained, the peace of Utrecht was neither “. 
uhonourable nor diſadvantageous. Great Britain, it is 
rue, bore the greateſt part of the weight of the war. 
but ſhe was manifeſtly the ſole arbitreſs of peace. 

Ihe impoſed terms on the victors, as well as on the van- 
tuſhed, Without gratifying the pride of France, ſhe 

tecked the inſolence of the confederates. She favoured 
dale the moſt, who firſt acquieſced in the plan ſhe pro- 
pled. She treated with negleR, or puniſhed with diſap- 
wntment, ſuch as were either obſtinate or ſlow. The 
Wantages which ſhe obtained for herſelf, though nei- 
ler adequate to her victories nor her expence, were 
id, and even ſplendid. She ſecured the dominion of 
It Mediterranean, by obtaining Gibraltar and Minorca. 
le ſtrengthened her limits and extended her dominions 
America. She forced France to relinquiſh all preten- 

Ms to Newfoundland, to cede Hudſon's Bay, and to 
ad St. Chriſtopher's. She obliged the French King 
acknowledge the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and to ceaſe 
totect, and even to abandon the Pretender. She re- 
ed him to the humiliating neceſſity of deſtroying 
Fnkirk, whoſe very ruins were to remain as a mo- 
ment of his diſgrace. As the laſt triumph over 
pride, ſhe terrified him into the greateſt conceſſi- 
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ſul 

. hated the moſt. 8 meaſu 
CR With regard to the confederates, the moſt of them ll 
1713. were highly ſatisfied, and none had any great reaſon to 11d b 
on the peace complain. The King of Pruſſia obtained all his deman;, wheat 
MORTAR The Duke of Savoy was recompenſed * * his moſt 84 q 
ſanguine hopes. He had obtained the ceſſion of Savoy, iſhed 

the diſtrict of Nice, with all that he had received in Italy, OT) 

from the Emperor Leopold. He was raiſed to the reg onfide 

title and to the throne of Sicily; and he was eventual if Oxf 

to ſucceed to the crown of Spain, in default of Philip the "Pk 

Fifth and his iſſue- male. The King of Portugal had con- e 

tributed little to the carrying on of the war, and his de 10 that 

mands from the peace were few, and, without heſitation, . 

granted. Luxembourg, Namur, Charleroi, together To pre 

with the other cities already in their poſſeſſion, ven neſton 

given, as a barrier, to the States. Their commerce with Wi * wh 

France was placed on the foundation eſtabliſhed by the The 

tariff of 1664. With regard to the Empire, the Rhine WW dg tp 

was to form its limits on the fide of France. All forti- if fees 

fications, either poſſeſſed or raiſed by the French, be- The lo; 

| Yond that river, were to be reſtored to the Emperor, or dent; te 
deſtroyed. The kingdom of Naples and the dutchy of i 2 2 

Milan were ceded for ever to his Imperial Majeſty; and the yl 

the reſt of the dominions of Italy, that had changed mal- hands © 

ters in the courſe of the war, were to return to their for. ere i 

mer ſovereigns. There was a conſiderable difference, tf ho f 

muſt be confeſſed. between theſe terms and thoſe offered viſhed ; 

by France in the year 1709. But a change of circum- in parli 

ſtances may juſtify an alteration of ſentiments. Without they we 

abandoning the project of reducing the too great power the Wh 

of the houſe of Bourbon, the Britiſh miniſtry might al amuſe th 

lege, that there was an equal neceſſity for preſcribing tender j 

limits to the vaſt claims of the family of Auſtria. Es 

Perilous The lord-treaſurer obtained a triumph over his ye to the ac 

fituation of mies, by concluding the treaty of Utrecht. But he , hag the 

OS gad 0D0n. ver dangerous ground. Diſtruſted equal fmilv. 
Oxford. q up o y Wem ap and his whole ©» 
by both ſides, he was deſtitute of friends; and hi "WY <iution, 

ſecurity reſted in the implacable jealouſy. of the han”, "WI "cre by 

ties, who were alike his enemies. In this tottering lit dence in 


| endea i by flattering 
tion, he endeavoured to ſupport himſelf, by 
the Tories in private, and by taking publickly the ground 


of the Whigs. In the political farce, he was, —— F Stu 
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meaſure, the ſole actor; and the populace were the fpec- CHAP. 
tors, who were to decide his merit, and even his fate. X. 

To the common people, the appeal of the rivals for power 
had been made, for many years. The terrors of the 1713. 
yulgar for Popery, and their principles in favour of the 
Proteſtant religion, had been the great ſupport of the eſta- 

fiſhed form of government. The bulk of the nation 

were hitherto favourable to the miniſtry. To retain their 

| confidence was a matter of the laſt importance to the Earl 

of Oxford; as, by the triennial act, the preſent parlia- 

ment was near its end. The Whigs, to influence the 
approaching elections, had propagated, with more aſſidu- 

ity than ſucceſs, an opinion, that the Queen and her ſer- 

yants were irrecoyerably in the intereſt of the Pretender. 

To prevent the bad conſequences of this dangerous im- 
preſſion, was a meaſure of neceſſity ; and it employed 

the whole attention of the leaders of the Tories. 2 

The boldeſt and the leaſt politic propoſed the paſſing He is hated 
of a ſeptennial bill, as the beſt and moſt decifive means b) both pare 
of ſecuring the continuance of their own power [X. 

The lord-treaſurer was too timid, or, perhaps, too pru- 

dent, to follow their advice. He perceived, that a mea- 

ſure ſo unpopular would deprive him of the ſupport of 

the vulgar, and place an uncontrolable power in the 

hands of the high-flying Tories. The cabinet-council 

were his enemies. He knew, that the moſt vehement 

o thoſe who ſypported his meaſures in the two houſes, 

wiſhed only for the continuance of their preſent influence 

in parliament : That, ſhould they attain their purpoſe, 

they would be willing to join with his avowed enemies, 

the Whigs, and to ſend him to the Tower o To 

uſe the Jacobites, he admitted the agents of the Pre- 

tender into, his converſation and privacy [M]. He en- 
eavoured to perſuade them, that all his meaſures tended 

bo the accompliſhment of their. wiſhes and views. But he 

had the misfortune to be as little believed by the excluded. 

family, as he was by the legal heirs of the crown. His 

aution, his flow meaſures, his myſterious character, 

vere by no means calculated to create in others any confi- 

(ence in his conduct. His only hold of his power, was 
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[x] Stuart- papers, 1713. [L] Ibid, Feb. 1913 [u] Ibid. 
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CH A P. the aſcendant which he obtained over the Queen, Ry 
X. terrifying that timid Princeſs with reports of danger, and 
—— by inſnuating artfully, that ſhe could be ſafe only in 
1713. his own hands, he reduced her into a ſtate of depen. 
dence on himſelf, and generally ſubſervient to all his 

. deſigns [N]. | T2 | 
_—— In one important inſtance, her habitual obedience to 
intrigues, the miniſter is ſaid to have yielded to her prejudices, 
reſolved to take the ground of the Whigs. The danger 
of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, from the Queen and her ſer- 
. vants, had been long a favourite topic with that party. 
They were at great pains to inform the public, that the 
courts of London and Hannover werf the very worſt 
terms, Though this was a notorious fact, they had bi- 
therto found it difficult to perſuade the populace on that 
head. To remove every impreſſion of this kind, the mi- 
niſter formed a deſign of inducing the Queen to aſſure 
her parliament, in her ſpeech from the throne, that the 
utmoſt harmony ſubſiſted between her and the preſump- 
tive heirs of her crown. He even attempted to reconcile 
the Jacobites to the propriety of this meaſure. He told 
them, that ſhould the houſe of Hannover, upon theſe 
aſſurances, deſert the Whigs, that party, who were res- 
dy to ſacrifice their profeſſed principles to their paſſions, 
would declare for the Pretender. That this circumſtance 
would ruin their importance with the populace and ens 
ble the real friends of the excluded Prince to ſecure for 

him the ſucceſſion [o]. | | 


The Queen 'Though the adherents of the Pretender were too 2ea- 


8 and ſanguine to be incredulous, they gave little faith 
eee to the aſſurances of the Earl of Oxford [ep]. But though 
5 they relied in nothing upon his attachment to their cauſe, 
they affe cted to place the utmoſt confidence in his mes- 

ſures. The Queen, however, was not ſo eaſily won to 

his project of alluring the nation of her zeal for the Pro- 

teſtant ſucceihon. Either from a returning affection for 

her own family, or rendered averſe from the intereſts of 

the preſumptive heirs of the crown, by the intrigues 0 

their agents in London, ſhe, for ſome time, refuled 7 

| | | pa 


[n] 
IVI] Ibid. 


To ſecure himſelf with the populace, the lord-treafurer 


MSS. paſſim, [0] Stuart-papers, March 1713 
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make any mention at all of the houſe of Hannover in her CH A b. 
ſpeech Q. The lord-treaſurer made the ſtrongeſt re- KN; 


539 


reſentations againſt this unexpected reſolution. He ap- 
plied to her prudence. He alarmed her fears. He told 1713. 
her, that the ſafety of her government, and perhaps of 
her perſon, depended upon her quieting the minds of 
people with regard to the Proteſtant, ſucceſſion. That 
her ſilence upon the preſent occaſion, would confirm the 
reports induſtriouſly ſpread by the Whigs. That, by ex- 
preſſing Zeal for the family of Hannover, ſhe would de- 
feat the deſigns of their adherents; and that by taking 
be only ground upon which the Whigs fortified them- 
| ſelves againſt her authority, ſhe would reap all the be- 
refit of their ſituation, and enſure to ber ſervants every 
- advantage in the approaching elections [R]. 
t Swayed by theſe arguments, or yielding to her own April gth. 
„ker, the Queen at length conſented. She opened the Her ſpeech 


e ſeſſon of parliament, on the ninth of April, with a ſpeech ee wg 


from the throne. She informed the two houſes that the 


liament. 
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p- eegociations of peace were brought to a happy concluſion. 
le be mentioned what ſhe had done for the ſecurity of the 
1d WU Proteſtant ſucceſſion, She expreſſed her hopes, that the 
e berfect friendſhip which ſubſiſted between her and the 
:2- bouſe of Hannover, would effectually diſappoint ſuch 
s, berſons as made a merit of ſeparating their intereſts. She 
ice WY demanded of the commons the neceſſary ſupplies. She 
na · N earneſtly recommended the cultivating of the arts of peace, 
for WW the beſt means for repairing the loſſes ſuſtained by the 
Wl frormous expence of the war. She complained of the 
ea. licence of the preſs, and the dangerous growth of the 
ih impious practice of duelling. She mentioned the neceſ- 
uch WH ity of reſtraining both theſe evils, with new laws; as 
uſe, Wh the old were inadequate to that ſalutary purpoſe. She 
ne3- Wh let, ſhe ſaid, the force neceſſary for the protection of 
n 10 the nation, to the wiſdom of her parliament. * As for her- 
Pr0- i if ſhe wanted no protection but the loyalty of her peo- 
1 for le; no guarantee but the intereſt ſhe had in their hearts. | 
is of Having recommended unanimity in their councils, and re- | 
es oi reſted them to uſe their endeavours to calm the minds Ih! 
d t0 e her people, ſhe concluded with a reflection on the 1181! 
my ä party- WHT! 
II 
1713 Hannover-papers, May 16, 1713. IX] Ibid. i | 
| 
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CH AP. party-rage which had ſo long diſturbed the repoſe of her 
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elfectu 


mentio 
That t 


kingdom Is]. Se: 
This judicious ſpeech diſconcerted the Whigs in al 
1713. their projects. In the houſe of commons an addreſs of 


The Whigs . | an but one dini Fonte {- the rel 
diſconcertea thanks was voted, with but one diſfenting Voice [7], It fay the 


was carried with a great majority in the houſe of lords [y], 
Diſappointed in their public exhibitions, the party had 
recourſe to their ſecret intrigues. Sunderland; Orford, 
Townſhend, Halifax, Somers, Cowper, and the Lord- 
Chief. Juſtice Parker, conſulted together for two days [w]. 
But they could contrive no probable means for preventing 
the Lord-treaſurer's deſigns. The Lords Townſhend 
and Halifax went twice, in the name of the reſt, to 
Kreyenberg, the Hannoyerian reſident. They affirmed, 
that the Queen's ſpeech had given a fatal blow to the 
influence of' the Whigs, and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
That the authority of the Sovereign had overturned all 
the deſigns of their party. That the nation gaye impl. 
cit credit to the Queen; and conſtrued into party. rage il 
inſinuations againſt the exiſtence of a perfect friendſhy 
between her and the court of Hannover. That the 
Elector only could undeceive the people. That, there 
fore, a deciſive ſtep was neceſſary ; otherwiſe, the inte- 
reſts of his family and the hopes of his friends would be 
cr WET C7 7 om = 5 
Their in- In this diſtrelsful ſituation, they implored Kreyenderg 
ws to lay their humble ſolicitations at the feet of the EleQur, 
verian reſi- T hey entr eated his Highneſs, for the ſake of God [Y]Þþ 
dent. to ſend over the Electoral Prince. Without the preſence 
of one of the family, they ſolemnly averred, that the fue 
ceſſion mult inevitably be defeated. ' This requeſt they 
had frequently made, to no purpoſe, before the meeting 
of parliament. ''They now renewed their entreaties with 
more confidence, as their own condition was more help 
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leſs, and the junQure itſelf more favourable. | They e This 
fired the Prince to take advantage of the Queen's decla Mons, v 
ration. To feigh to believe her ſincere, and to coral Though 


under pretence of returning thanks in perſon. The) 
ſaid, that without his preſence, they could move nothing 
Te 777 ĩ˙ k 7˙ 0 


commun 
Peace, © 


loudeſt a 


[s] Journals, April gth, 1713. Ur! Fuerte 
[v] 78 againſt 43. (wi Hannover. papers 1713. [x] A ) E. 
r 1 May 
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elfectually in parliament. That they could not even C H A P. 

mention the penſion expected for the Princeſs Sophia. X. 

That the only queſtion of party they could propoſe, wa. 

the removal of the Pretender from Lorrain. But,” 1713. 

ay they, © if the Electoral family ſhall not interfere _ 

decifively, the Earl of Oxford will ſave us the trouble of 

that motion, He has gained the people by the artifice of 

the Queen's ſpeech, He will alſo ſucceed in the ap- 

proaching elections; and eſtabliſh the Pretender in the 

kingdom, as the eventyal ſucceſſor to the throne [z]. 

While the Whigs were thus diſconcerted, the miniſtry Proceedings 

carried all their meaſures, with little oppoſition, in par- of the com* 

lament. Though no communication of the treaty had 

deen made to the two houſes, they had returned general 

thanks for the peace. The commons granted the de- 

manded ſupplies [a]. They reduced the troops and 

navy, according to the directions of the court. They 

gained the army, by allowing half-pay to the officers. 

They ſecared their influence with their conſtituents, 

by reducing the land-tax to two ſhillings in the pound. In 

the midſt of this attention to the nation, they ſhewed 

their attachment to the miniſtry. The commiſſioners for 

examining the accounts of the army made a report that 

bore hard on former miſmanagements. Some inſtances 

of corruption and embezzlement of public money were 

detected. But it ſoon appeared that the houſe was more 

eager to expoſe the enemies of the prevailing party, than 

o puniſh the guilty. One William Churchill, a mem- 

ber, was ſlightly cenſured. A vote was paſſed againſt the 

Earl of Wharton, for having ſold an office for a thouſand 

pounds. But, as this inſtance of corruption happened 

deore the act of general pardon, the houſe took advan- 

age of that circumſtance, and reſolved to proceed no 

lather in the matter © + ny 

This appearance of unanimity in the houſe of com- Treaty of 

mons, was ſoon interrupted, by an important debate. oat 

Though the terms of the treaty had not hitherto been houſe. 

vintounicated to parliament, the proclamation of the 

peace, on the fifth of May, had been attended with the 

loudeſt acclamations of the populace. The nation in ge- 
e . 


In 1713. [a] Journals, April 13. 
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CH AP, neral were highly pleaſed, that a period was put to a war 


+ | 


LY its renown. The treaty which ſettled the ceſſion of ter. 


1713. 


Arguments 
for and a- 
gaialt it. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


whoſe exceſſive weight had rendered them inſenſible to 


ritories between her Britannic Majeſty and the French 
King, was accompanied by a treaty of commerce between 
Great Britain and France. The ratifications of the two 
treaties had been exchanged at Utrecht, on the twenty. 
eighth of April. On the ninth of May, Mr. Benſon, 
chancellor of the exchequer, delivered to the commons z 
meſlage from the Queen. She informed the houſe, that 
though it was the undoubted prerogative of the crown to 
make peace and war, ſhe had reſolved from the beginning 
to communicate to her parliament the treaties ſhe had 
now concluded [J. The houſe appointed the fourteenth 
of May, for reſolving themſelves into a grand committee, 
to conſider the eighth and ninth articles of the treaty of 
navagation and commerce, A converſation, rather than 
a debate, paſſed between the parties, on the treaty of 
peace. The Whigs found, in the treaty of commerce, 
the beſt ground for oppoſing the court, with any proſped 
of ſucceſs. 

When the houſe met, on the fourteenth of May, 
motion was made to bring in a bill to make good the eighth 
and ninth articles of the treaty of commerce. A violent 
debate aroſe between the friends of the miniſter and the 
leaders of the Whigs. The firſt endeavoured to prove, 
that a great advantage would reſult to the nation from: 
free commerce with France. The latter affirmed, that 
a trade with that kingdom would prove extremely pre: 
judicial to the woollen, ſilk, and paper manufaQories; 
and above all, to the commerce with Portugal, which 
brought annually ſo much bullion into the kingdom. The 
friends of the miniſtry deduced their arguments from an 
enumeration of the vaſt quantities of Britiſh commod- 


ties exported to France before the two laſt wars. The 
Whigs averred that ſince the Revolution, the ſtate d 
commerce was entirely changed. That France had it 


up and encouraged woollen manufactures of her owl. 


That Britain had learned, in the courſe of ſo many yea 
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Promiſes 
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to accommodate herſelf without the product of France, 
That the French, having the work performed for les 
money, could ſell their goods at a cheaper rate. That, 
ſhould d D 

". -pape 


Ie, the 


[e] Journals, May 9th. 
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trade with France, ſhe could not prevent the latter king- 


That the increale of the trade to Portugal, the molt valua- 

ple branch of Britiſh commerce, was owing to the high 
duties, which amounted to a kind of prohibition of French 

wines, That ſhould the duties on theſe wines be reduced 

to an equality with thoſe on the wines of Portugal, the 

trade with that kingdom would be loſt; as men in gene- 

al would prefer the wines of France, when they could be 

purchaſed at the ſame rate [D]. 


reaſon, Upon a diviſion of the houſe, the bill was or- 
dered to be introduced, by a great majority [x]. The 
Whigs, adhering to their purpoſe of diſtreſſing the miniſ- 
I ter, called the prejudices of the nation to their aid. They 
carried their arguments to the preſs. The lord-treaſurer 
oppoſed them, on the ſame ground. But the fate of the 
bill was not ultimately determined by this public conteſt. 
Many of the Tories, to the laſt degree offended at the 


1 
10 rimming conduCt of the Earl of Oxford, had reſolved to 
gen bin the Whigs, on the preſent occaſion, to accompliſh 


bis ruin, Sir Thomas Hanmer, though he had been in- 
ſrumental in concluding the treaty of commerce, oppoſed 


lord-treaſurer. He was at the head of a ſociety of forty 
members of the houſe of commons, who called them- 


[= | 
ay klves the October- club. This junto reſolved to throw 
chick their whole weight in the ſcale of the oppoſing party ; 
The and to terrify the Earl of Oxford into deciſive meaſures 
om 11 lor the Pretender. They had frequently requeſted him, 
modi- Vain, to remove the Whigs from the lieutenancy of the 

Te eunties, the commiſſions of the peace, and the offices 
ate f v the revenue. He had repeatedly made the moſt ſolemn 
ad (A omiles upon this ſubje&. But though the diſſolution 


i parliament was approaching, he had hitherto done no- 
bing in an affair upon which the ſucceſs of the Tories, at 
ie new elections, ſo much depended [x]. When, there- 
re, the bill was brought to a debate, the moſt violent of 

the 


d] Debates, printed. E] 252 againſt ; r] Stu- 
papers, June 23, GE as, * e 


t, with vehemence, as the beſt ground for affronting the 
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ſhould Britain even be capable of balancing her own CHAP. 


X. 


gom from engroſſing the commerce of other countries 


1712. 


The adherents of the miniſtry advanced arguments Bill-con- 
equally ſolid and concluſive. But when parties are in- 
famed againſt each other, paſſion decides in the place of *** 


erning it 


Qed. 
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CH AP. the Tories, led by Hanmer, oppoſed its being engroſſ 
5 X: a8; upon a diviſion of the houſe, enter Hig po 
LE by a majority of nine votes [G]. 15 


1713. During the dependence of this bill, another matter of 


Piſcontents 


RS Seat ſtill greater importance employed the attention of parli. 


ament. 'The houſe of commons, in renewing the duty 


ples 0 
his att: 
ſequen 
the Pr 
neithe! 
With 


" on malt, for another year, extended that tax to Scotland forwar 
ö The members for that part of the kingdom, unanimouſly ſeared 
i oppoſed the meaſure. They complained, that the duty, | ſon, bi 
ly in itſelf too great a burden for their country, was eln conlide 
ji ry to an expreſs article of the Union between the king- ther 
Il doms. 'That it had been ſtipulated by that treaty 18 raQer, 
0 no duty ſhould be laid on malt in North-Britain during (eteate 
ll the continuance of the war. That, though. hoſtilities ment, 
uh | had ceaied, no formal peace was yet concluded with | lated te 
„ Spain. That, though a pacification between the two f «1 4, 
bi crowns was no longer a matter of uncertainty, yet it was which | 
9 a maxim in law, that odious things were to be literally forts of 
i underſtood ; but that matters of favour were to be in- Manag1t 
i} terpreted with more liberality.. That as the tax itſelf opinion 
1 was, by the expreſs words of the bill, to be applied to | te tide 
| deficiencies in the war, this act laid an impoſt on the The 
[ Scots, from which they were evidently exempted by the le Du 
bs treaty of Union [1]. Theſe arguments made 2 great df adya 
[I impreſſion on the houſe ; but, on a diviſion, 3 majority «py u 
i appeared on the fide of the bill, The Scotiſh menden, b. 
F in both houſes of parliament, were ſo much offended, 000: 
that they met at a tavern, and havin appointed two 0 9 
N lords and two commoners to wait, in 5 name, upon ath o 
g the Queen, they requeſted her permiſſion for bringing in ® OY 
10 a bill for the diſſolution of the Union [1]. 5 wg of 
. . Though the Queen expreſſed the greateſt pneaſines . 
| 7 as at the addreſs of the Scots, they reſolved to proceed in : olved 
0 | their intended motion. Several of the Jacobite part of Ir, 
io the Tories entered with eagerneſs into a meaſure, which ated t 
[4 was well calculated to diſtreſs the Earl of Oxford. The 1 gre 
1 Whigs, for the like reaſon, were ready to throw their 7. diſſo 
0 weight into the ſame ſcale. But the perſon who an- car. 
N mated the whole oppoſition, on this ſubject, was the utroduc. 
Duke of Argyle. This nobleman, eſpouſing the princ © wou 
N e 
if . . [1] Ha 
17 ic] 194 againſt 185. fu) Burnet, yol. iv. [1] MSS bers, 171 
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ples or paſſions of his family, had uniformly profeſſed C H A p. 
his attachment to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and his con- X. 
ſequent averſion to a miniſter who was deemed to favour —I—— 
the Pretender. Careleſs and eager in his diſpoſition, he 1713. 
neither concealed his reſentment nor diſguiſed his deſigns. | 
With a commanding manner, which ſtamped his very 
forwardneſs with, an appearance of authority, he was 
feared by many, but beloved by none. Brave in his per- 
ſon, but not remarkable for his conduct, he might be 
conſidered, in his military capacity, as a bold partizan, 
ther than a judicious commander. In his civil cha- 
rater, his fire degenerated into a violence, that often 
defeated his views. In his public exhibitions in parlia- 

ment, he was rather ſpirited than eloquent; better calcu- 
lated to terrify his enemies, than to ſupport his friends. 

His great defect was a love of money and emolument, 
which he could not effeQtually conceal, with all the ef- 
forts of his pride [3]. His chief talent was an addreſs in 
managing the prejudices of the vulgar. He marked their 
opinions as. they changed, and fell dextrouſly down with 
the tide. | . 3 

The Earl of Oxford, no ſtranger to the importance of Motion for 
the Duke of Argyle, had reſolved to gain him by promiſes — 
of advantage. His object was te place him as a kind 
«ſpy upon the Whigs, and to terrify, upon occaſion, that 
party, by his means [x]. But the Duke declined to en- 
terinto the views of the miniſter, till he ſhould obtain the 
ace of maſter-general of the ordnance, vacant by the 
death of the Duke of Hamilton, The lord-treaſurer 
was unwilling to truſt a place of ſuch importance in the 
hands of a man whom intereſt only could gain to his ſide. 
Viappointment heightened the Duke's reſentment. He 
&lolved to gain by force what he could not obtain by fa- 
our. He oppoſed the court with vehemence. He 
teated the miniſter with inſult. He therefore entered, 
"1th great zeal, into the counſels of his countrymen, for 
be diſſolution of the union between the two kingdoms. 
To carry a point of ſuch great importance, was likely to 
mroduce a confuſion into the meaſures of government, 

t would prove fatal to the power of the Earl of 2s 

ord, 


U] Hannover and Stuart- papers, 171 3. [x] Stuart- pa- 
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X. pace with the warmth and vehemence of the Whigs, 
L—— Both reſolved to ruin the lord-treaſurer, as each looked 


1713- upon him in the light of an enemy. They flattered, 
therefore, the prejudices and fomented the reſentment 
of the Scotiſh members [L]. I ne 

rejected by On the firſt of June, the Earl of Finlater, having re. 
A 


z mall ma- counted, in the houſe of lords, the various grievances 
uw reſulting to the Scotiſh nation from the Union, concluded 
with a motion for diſſolving that treaty. Finlater was 
ſeconded by the Earl of Mar. The debate became gene- 
tal on this important fubject. But the force of argument 
was leſs apparent, on both ſides, than the irreconcilable 
ſpirit of the two parties. The violence of Argyle againſt 
the Earl of Oxford was ultimately ſerviceable to that mi- 
niſter, at the ſame time that it contributed to defeat his 
own deſigns. The Duke having, in the courſe of the 
debate, mentioned, with the utmoſt contempt, the Pre- 


cauſe. Though they were willing to humble the Earl of 


more open enemies. Two biſhops, in particular, who 
poſſeſſed, between them, three proxies, by quitting the 


When the queſtion for bringing in the bill was put, it wa 
carried in the negative, by-a majority of four voices. A 
circumſtance, which preſerved the kingdom from confu- 
ſion, was highly favourable to the Farl of Oxford. Had 


been followed by another, for ſending the treaſurer to the 
Tower [N]. The Scots, diſappointed by their want of 
ſucceſs, and incenſed by the ſpeech of Argyle, fell again 
into the views of the court. Thus, the precipitate zeal 
of one of their own number prevented the Whigs from 
regaining the power that had been ſo long the ſole object 
of their intrigues and deſire. 

oe ter merce and the motion for diſſolving the Union, threw the 
fied, 
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CHAP. ford. The reſentment of the moſt violent Jacobites kept | 


tender, offended ſome lords, who ſecretly favoured his | 


Oxford, they were averſe from the principles of bis 


houſe [M], carried five votes from the Scots and Whigs. | 


the motion been carried in the affirmative, it was to have 


The deſertion of his friends, upon the treaty of com- 


Earl of Oxford into a kind of political deſpair. He faw 


that he was hated by the Tories, at the ſame time 4 


| [L.] M8. 1713. [M] MSS. paſſim, wry: [x] Ib. 
Hannover and Stuart-papers, 1713. 
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he was proſcribed by the Whigs. The irreconcilable ani- C HAP. 
moſity of the two parties had been hitherto the only ſup- X. 
port of his power. The predominancy of either was to 
him alike deſtructive. His prudence was now in arms 1713. 
2gainſt his principles. The moſt direct way to preſerve 
'*his authority, was to gratify the more violent Tories, by 
ahetting the views of the Pretender. But even that ob- 
vious path was beſet with difficulties and dangers. Should 
his meaſures aſſume the appearance of Jacobitiſm, the 
jealouſy of the people againſt Popery might throw them 
into the ſcale of. the Whigs. To retain the favour of the 
populace, was now as neceſlary as to regain the ſupport of 
the Tories. He had, therefore, recourſe to the old ex- 
pedient of giving private aſſurances to the Jacobites, while 
he marked his public conduct with a zeal for the houſe of 
Hannover. Though this artifice was too ſtale to deceive 
the Tories, the Whigs ſhewed ſuch an intemperate joy 
for their ſucceſs in the affair of the treaty of commerce, 
that the former reſolved to ſupport a miniſter they hated, 
texcludefa party whom they had great reaſon to fear [o]. 
Impreſſed with this opinion, ſuch Tories as had op- proceedings 
poſed the treaty of commerce endeavoured to give a proof of parlia- 
e their reſolution to change their conduct. Sir Thomas ment. 
Hanmer, by whoſe influence the bill was rejected, moved 
bor a palliative addreſs to the Queen, approving of the 
treaties of peace and commerce. His motion was carried 
by a great majority [y J. The Queen's anſwer was full 
a art and addreſs. She thanked the commons for their 
probation of the treaty of commerce. She ſtated its 
Wantages, and the great difficulties with which it had 
ken obtained. The treaſurer, by this victory over his 
enemies, became more important in the eyes of his party 
ad ſuppoſed friends. He reſolved to profit by their zeal. 
On the twenty-fifth of June, a meſſage from the Queen 
bed Ws preſented to the commons, by the chancellor of the 
Lichequer. This meſſage imported, that the civil liſt, 
Por to the year 1710, when the late changes in the 
miniſtry happened, had run greatly in arrear. That her 
lajeſty, therefore, requeſted the houſe to enable her to 
niſe a ſum ſufficient to pay, her debts upon the funds of 
le civil lift. As the meſſage contained a kind of reflec- 
| (10N 


Lo] MSS. paſſim, | [r! 156 againſt 72. 
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tion upon the former miniſtry, the conſe uent 'motioq | „ 

wie : was aeg with great vehemence by the Whigs. Bu rea 
hey found, upon this occaſion, that their late trrumphs 47 
1713. were not owing to themſelves. A bill, empowering the wy 0 
Queen to raiſe five hundred and ten thouſand pounds, for "rate 
the payment of the debts of the civil liſt, paſſed the 15 
houſe, by a great majority. The Whigs complained, * 
that advantage had been taken of the abſence of many 1 
their party, who had retired into the country when the mp3 
buſineſs of the treaty of commerce was finiſhed IJ. | having 
Addreſs for The Whigs, ſenſible of their own inferiority, had bi. 110 f 
removing therto declined to make any of the motions in parliament id. t 
the Preten that had been recommended to their party by the court of n * 
„ Hannoverſs]. The bill for excluding the Pretende, ff -r 
ſhould he turn Proteſtant, was neglected, as either vſeleß 1. 

or dangerous. The penſion to the Princeſs Sopbia was 4 

not propoſed, though the ſucceſs of that meaſure might i ne 

have furniſhed the EleQor with an opportunity of enabling] N 

ſome NEEDY LORDs IR] to follow their conſcience. To b nd 

ſhew their attachment to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, "gar 

more probably, to haraſsthe Queen and her miniſtry, who 3 

were conſidered as averſe from the houſe of Hannover, "of 

the W higs reſolved to move for an addreſs, that the mol deli 

preſſing inſtances ſhould be uſed with the Duke of Lot bes fol 

rain to remove from his dominions the Pretender to th nde 

crown of Great Britain. This motion was oppoſed in th efablin 

houſe of lords by none but the Lord North. The con that hap 

mons voted the addreſs, without one diſſenting voice pw, 

This ſpirit of compliance defeated the views of oY Wa 

They hoped, that their political enemies would have he beſt 
imprudence to outvote them in their motion. That tii u. 
circumſtance would, to uſe their own expreſſion 90 deny of 

open the eyes of the nation. That the mob, who ba | 


My 1} £4.08 Th 
hitherto ſupported their antagoniſts, would change {ide 5 5 
or, at leaſt, entertain ſuch jealouſies of ee ps 
might be hurtful-to that party, in the approaching © e PN 
ons for a new parliament [T]. - 4 ; 1 
Parliament The addreſs for the removal of the Pretender conclude unge, 


prorogued. all buſineſs of importance in the preſent ſeſſion. 


F —_—— | 
the ſixteenth of July the Queen proregued ne Vol. ! 


! 


| { | | | | : 0 ; 
] Journals. Burnet, vol. iv. L] Hannover- pape TR = 
1713,  {s] bid. [Tr] Ibid, 


QUEEN ANNE... 845 
vith a ſpeech from the throne. She thanked, in a parti- CH AP. 
cular manner, the commons, for the ſupplies, by which X. 
they had amply provided for the public ſervice. She hop 
ech at the next meeting, the affair of commerce would 1713. 
be ſo well underſtood, that the advantagèous conditions 
obtained from France might be rendered effeQual to her 
people, by law. She expreſſed how ſenſible ſhe was of 


* 


the affe ction, zeal, and duty of the commons. She re- 
counted their former ſervices. She enlarged upon theic 
late favours. She acknowledged het gratitude for their 
having furniſhed her with ſupplies for cohtinuing the war, 
and for ſtrengthening her hands in obtaining peace. She 
ſaid, that at her coming to the-crown, ſhe found a war 
prepared to her hands. That God had bleſſed her arms 
vith many viQories in that war, which ſhe had improved, 
by procuring an advantageous and honourable peace. She 
requeſted her pafliament to make the people ſenſible of 
'what they had gained by the late treaties. She entreated 
them to remove the groundleſs jealouſies, which had been 
ſo induſtriouſly Taiſed ; to prevent all unhappy diviſions, 
that might not only weaken but even eridanger the advan- 
ages which ſhe had obtained for her Kingdoms. There 
we ſome, very few, I hope,” lie ſaid, © who will never 
be ſatisfied with any government. Shew, therefore, your 
[love for your country, by obviating the malice of the ill- 
minded, and by undeceiving the deluded. Nothing can 
eſtabliſn peace at hotne, nothing recover the diſorders 
that happened during the war, but a ſteady adherence to 
tte conſtifution in church and ſtate. None but ſuch 4s 
re true to theſe principles can be truſted. They have 
lie beſt title to my favour, as 1 have neither intereſt not 
am, but to ſecùre the religion of my country and the li- 
erty of my people [u]. | 
| The Queen pronounced this ſpeech with a kind of e- Whigs gic- 
kigy and vehemence, that ſufficiently ſhewed the ſen- pleaſed at 5 
iments were her own [w]. The enemies of the miniſ- to. qa 
j were loud in their complaints againſt the reflections : 
town, from ſuch a height, on themſelves. It was 
itnge, they ſaid, that the Queen, who confeſſedly 
new nothing of trade [x], ſhould paſs a cenſure on her 
ot Ih: | is | parliament 


lo] Journals, July 16, 1713. {w] Publications of the 


* 


mes. Burnet, vol. iv. [x] Ibid; ; 
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546 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
CHAP. parliament for rejeQing the treaty of commerce. They 


youre 
X. made exceptions againſt the expreſſion, that ſhe found; party 
Cv war prepared to her hands, as an inſult upon the memory perie 
1713. of the late King. They obſerved, that, in the whole more 
ſpeech, no mention was made of the Pretender, none of treaty 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. But they were moſt offended ſuppo 
at the contempt with with which ſhe treated the oppoſing the ui 
party, and the impreſſion which ſhe gave to the nation likely 
of their conduct and views. The adherents of the Whig Du 
carried their arguments and complaints to the prek, tinuec 
The Tories and the miniſtry deſcended to meet their ad. power 
verſaries in the ſame field. The nation was overwheln- ſucceſ 
ed with eſſays, papers, and pamphlets. Aſſertions, with. tions t 
out proof, were on both ſides improved into fads; aud tain tl 
a ſuſpicious people were rendered unhappy, by the ani. ſtrong 
| fice and clamour of contending knaves. The object of her le; 

the two parties was the ſame. --- The parliament va They 
diſſolved; and each endeavoured to ſerve themſelves with into a 

| the people in the approaching eleQtions. 5 pair. 
- Tntrignes | The ſpeech, that gave ſo much offence to the Wg which 
| e ſeems to have been fabricated without the advice of the howey 
cabinet, Earl of Oxford. 'Though he was the oftenſible miniſter, agreed 
he guided no longer the cabinet. When he was, in Great 
manner, proſcribed by the two contending parties in paul, fo 
liament, he was violently attacked in the cloſet. The the inf 
Viſcount Bolingbroke, who had, from the beginning Great 
traverſed his meaſures, had long fixed his eyes upon hin perſ 

power. Having gained the Lady Maſham, by gratily Wl deman 

ing her paſſion for the public money, he inſinuated hin inconſi 

ſelf into the favour of the Queen, by entering, withou The 

heſitation, into all her prejudices. The lord-trealu WW on his 

was equally hated by both the great parties. The Why cagern, 
pretended that he did too much, the violent Tories io nels ha 

that he had done nothing, for the Pretender. His ma an exp. 

ner and his opinions were alike diſguſtful to both $i the Q. 

With a ſhew of application to buſineſs, he never bog caution 

affairs to a period. He heard repreſentations with an «arly ir 

pearance of attention; but his anſwers were flight, u Whigs, 

deciſive, and vague. The Viſcount Bolingbroke, yield their cc 

ing to his own intemperate ambition, or the natural v per, an 

lence of his character, deſpiſed Oxford, and thwa"l 
his deſigns. When a diviſion happened among the Ti 
ries, before the beginning of the laſt ſeſſion, he _ 00 0 
Pal, 


toured to place himſelf at the head of an independent C H AP. 
party [Y]. The mortifications, which the treaſurer x1? X. 
perienced, proceeded from the machinations of his rival 
more than from the inveteracy of his enemies. The 1713. 
treaty of commerce muſt be reprobated, as it was THEN 
ſupported, by the Earl of Oxford; and a breach upon 

the union of the two kingdoms was encouraged, as it was 

likely to. prove fatal to his power [Z]. ; 
During theſe intrigues in the cabinet, the Whigs con- Secret ca- 
tinued their own ſecret eabals. In their eagerneſs for 2's and 
power, they perſuaded themſelves that the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion was in danger. They continued their ſolicita- 

tions to the Elector of Bruniwick, to fend to Great Bri- 

tain the Electoral Prince. I hey had repreſented, in the 

ſtrongeſt and moſt deciſive, terms, that the Queen and 

her ſervants were irrecoverably attached to the Pretender. 

They threw his Highneſs, in the affair of the Succeſſion, 

into a deſpondence, that degenerated into a kind of deſ- 

pair, He became carelefs and indifferent about a throne, 

which was repreſented fo difficult to aſcend. To humour, 
however, thoſe who called themſelves his friends, he 

agreed, at length, to ſend his brother, Duke Erneſt, to 

Great Britain. The Whigs, diſappointed by this propo- 

| fal, formed an opinion, that his Highneſs was jealous of 

the influence which might be acquired by his ſon, in 

Great Britain. They requeſted him, therefore, to come 

in perſon. But he abſolutely refuſed to comply with a 
demand, that ſeemed, at once impracticable in itſelf and 
inconſiſtent with his own dignity [ a}. =” 

Though the backwardneſs of the EleQor threw a damp intrigues 
an his party, his ſervants continued, with a degree of of the 
eagerneſs, a correſpondence with the Whigs. His High- * 
te having poſitively declared, that he would not. riſk 

an expedition into Britain in a hoſtile manner, prior to 

the Queen's death, his miniſters had begun to take pre- 

cautions in expectation of that event. They had ſent, 

early in the year, ſeveral queries to the leaders of the 

Whigs. The anſwers which were to form the line of 

their conduct, were given, by the lords Somers, Cow- 

per, and Halifax, They declared, that no commiſſion, 
a | granted 
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Ir] Oxford to Queen Anne, June 9, 1714. Iz] MISS. 
ply, ſa] Hannover-papers, 1713. 


348 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
CHAP. granted either by the Princeſs Sophia or the Elector coul 


pe valid, ſhould theſe be ſigned and executed during the 

L—— Queen's life. They declined for themſelves to act upon the 
authorities neither eſtabliſned by precedents nor appointed migh 
by law. The Duke of Marlborough and General Cado- was l. 
gan, who 1ignified their inclination to have the eventull Di 
command of the troops, were not ſo ſcrupulous. They the P 
declared, that a writing in French, without any adherenee the p 
to forms, would be ſufficient. That the authority df the declin 
Duke of Marlborough was ſo great among the ſoldien, adher, 
that any piece of parchment was enough to enfure their perſua 
obedience to his command. As for Cadogan, he wiſhed to po 
only for a ſhow of authority to take poſſeſſion of the faith, 
Tower, or to place himſelf in conjunction with the in his i 
Electoral Prince at the head of the Britiſh troops, that WW had co 
ſtill lay in garriſon in ſome cities in Flanders [B]. tions 0 
The Whigs had, in the beginning of the year, harafl. WW on of 
d mo- ed the Elector with demands of penſions for poor lod. dence, 
1 They had perpetually teazed his Highneſs for money to ſtate of 
political writers and for ſpies planted round the Pretender. 7he fa 
Though their ſolicitations on theſe ſubjeQs had been :. Hanno. 
tended with little ſucceſs, they continued to make appl. ber- le- 
cations of the ſame diſagreeable kind. When the ſeſſion on (af 
was drawing to a concluſion and a diſſolution was fore o throy 
ſeen, they demanded one hundred thouſand pounds from ierents 
the EleQor, to corrupt boroughs, to influence the ele bopes ir 
tions, and to return men of conſtitutional and Whiggii bat an 
principles to the enſuing parliament [c]. The mag ffimmin 
tude of the ſum left no room for heſitation in reje&ingiil Yoke, \ 
their requeſt. One repulſe, however, was not ſufficien_i ve prej: 
either to intimidate or diſcourage a party ſo eager in ii de mini 
purſuit of their deſigns. They diminiſhed their demi Nbigs fe 
to fifty thouſand pounds. The EleQor mas #4 then That the 
that he could not ſpare the money. That he had don e was 
the greateſt ſervice, conſiſlent with his own particular iſ ſerefore 
tuation and the ſtate of Europe in general, to the u de coul 
affected in Great Britain. That he had engaged The V 
Emperor and Empire to continue the war againſt lane bad exten 

That he employed ſeventeen thouſand of his troops 2gaiivers, 
that kingdom. That this circumſtance had deprived i flies, ha 

French King of the power of ſending an army * —_ 

a (d] Han 
[2] Hannover papers paſſim, 1713. (c] Ibid, Y NUart- 
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Britain with the Pretender. That, could he even ad- C HAP. 

yance the money, which was far from being the caſe, X. 

the ſecret could neyer be kept; and that a diſcovery — 

might be dangerous, from the offence that the meaſure 1713. 

was likely to give to the Britiſh nations [p]J. * 

| During theſe intrigues for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, Situation 

the Pretender lived in great ſecurity at Bar- le-duc, under and views of 

the protection of the Duke of Lorrain. Though he had * 

declined to change his religion at the ſolicitation of his 

adherents, his ſervants were almoſt ;all of the Proteſtant 

perſuaſion. The Earl of Middleton, who had yielded 

to policy More. than conviction, his former ſyſtem of 

faith, was the only Roman Catholic of any conſequence 

in his train [E J. A clergyman of the church of England. 

had come from Britain at his deſire, to exerciſe the func- 

tions of his order in his family [FT]. In daily expeQati- 

on of a change in his favour, he declined all correſpon- 

dence, except ſuch as ſolely conveyed intelligence of the 

ſtate of opinions and the ſecret intrigues in government. 

The ſame diſtruſt of the lord treaſurer that prevailed at 

Hannover, was entertained, with much more reafon, at 

Bar-le-duc. But both agreed in the opinion, that his 

own ſafety would, at length, induce the Earl of Oxford 

to throw himſelf in the ſcale of the Pretender. The ad- 

kerents of that Prince placed, however, their "greateſt 

hopes in the inclinations of Queen Anne. They knew 

that an interior cabinet was formed in oppoſition to the 

rimming conduct of the lord treaſurer. That Boling- 

hoke, who had long hated that nobleman, had flattered. 

the prejudices of the Queen and ber favourite, to ruin 

te miniſter.” That the latter had applied to the principal 

Whigs for proteQion againſt his colleagues in office [G]. 

That the Whigs had rejeQed his ſupplications; and that 

le was throwñ into political deſpair. The Jacobites, 

lterefore, ' hoped. to derive from his ſituation an aid which 

bey could not expect from his principles u]. | 
The Whigs, in their eagerneſs for power and office, Whigs en- 

ad extended their intrigues to the councils of foreign <0%zee the 


\ . . = : : E : 
overs, Their expectations and their fears for them- nfo 


fires, had induced them to flatter the Emperor and Em- the war. 
d ĩͤ Þ 7 CR w_ Nn 1 rat. e — ; 5 i pire 


Wo Hannover-papers, July 11, 1713. E Ibid. 1713. 


*] Wuart-papers, 1713. 


— 


[6] Ibid, IX] Ibid. 
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pire to the continuance of an unequal war. They inſ- 
nuated through the court of Hannover, that one of two 


events, very likely ſoon to ariſe, would turn the balance 


. 


againſt the houſe of Bourbon. That, ſhould the Queen, 
already manifeſtly near her end, happen to die, the war 
would be inſtantly renewed by Great Britain, under the 
EleQoral family. That, in caſe of the demiſe of Lewis 
the Fourteenth, who was now broken with infirmities 


and age, France, by falling under the dominion of a mi- 


nor, would be rendered incapable to defend herſelf, and 
much leſs would ſhe be able to keep Philip the Fifth on 
the throne of Spain. That the houſe of Auſtria might 
recover a crown, of which they had been unjuſtly de- 


prived, by the timidity and ſiniſter deſigns of the Britiſh 


Rhine. 


miniſtry, whoſe power was to expire with the life of the 
Queen. That to accompliſh this great deſign, nothing 
was neceſſary, but to remain on the defenſive, on the 
That to make conqueſts was of much lefs im- 
portance than to maintain the ſhow of war; and, that 


even ſlight diſaſters might be of ſervice, as they would 


Campaign 
of 1713. 


contribute to alarm the Britiſh nation, by the progreſs 
made by the arms of France [1]. 
The ambition of Charles the Sixth, coinciding with 
the repreſentation of the Whigs and the court of Hanno- 
ver, he reſolved to proſecute the war. Foreſeeing the 
event that deprived him of the aid of his allies, he had 
accommodated the differences which had long ſubſiſted 


between his family and the malecontents in Hungary. | 


Preliminary articles, containing a general amneſty « on both 
ſides, had been. followed by a tormal treaty. The fa 
mous Ragotſki, diſappointeg in his views, had fled to 
Poland, and twenty-two regiments of Hungarians, taking 
the oaths to the Emperor, paſſed into his army. The 
Prince of Savoy commanded the Imperialiſts. When he 


was making preparations for paſſing, with great caution, | 


the Rhine, he was ſuddenly ſtopt, by the approach of 2 
ſuperior force, under the Mareſchal de Villars. The 
French had acquired their uſual confidence, by t the de- 
ſertion of the maritime powers from the grand confede- 
racy, They 


other places, with little reſiſtance. TOE: inveſted and 


took 


Le] Stuart and Hannover- papers, paſſim, 1713. 


took Worms, Spire, Keiſerlauter, hos 
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took the important fortreſs of Landau. Villars, having C H AP. 


formed greater deſigns, forced the paſſage of the Rhine, X. 
attacked and defeated the General Vaubonne, in his in- 7 
trenchments, and took Fribourg, before the end of the 1713. 
campaign. The Emperor, unwilling to continue a diſ- 

aſtrous war, began ſeriouſly to wiſh for peace. Confe- 

rences, that afterwards terminated in a treaty, were ac- 
cordingly opened, at Raſtadt, betwen the Prince of 

Savoy, and the Mareſchal de Villars [x]. 

During theſe tranſactions abroad, riot, clamour and A ferment 
confuſion prevailed at home. The Queen having diſ- in England. 
ſolved the parliament [L], in terms of the triennial act, 
the two parties took the field. To influence the electi- 
ons, they had long carried their diſputes to the preſs. 

Each endeavoured, by their writers, to impoſe upon a 

credulous multitude. Poſitive aſſertions were advanced, 

according to cuſtom, as facts; and declamation was ſub- 

ſtituted in the place of argument. The . diſap- 

pointed in their expectations of money from Hannover, 

had endeavoured to gain the mob of London, through 

their habitual prejudices againſt the French. The ter- 

rors from the Pretender were inculcated, in vain, againſt 

the poſitive aſſurances of the Queen, in favour of the 

Proteſtant ſucceſſion. The imprudence and inattention 

of the Duke d'Aumont, the French ambaſſador, had fur- 

niſned the diſcontented with an opportunity of inflaming 

the populace againſt his nation, and conſequently againſt 

the miniſtry, To gain popularity, that miniſter had, 

upon his entrance into London, ſtrewed whole handfuls 

of filver coin among the rabble. Their acclamations end- 

ed with his generoſity. The crowds, whom their avarice 

had aſſembled before his houſe, diſappointed in their ex- 

3 gave free vent to their averſion to France and 
opery. They were eaſily induced to connect the inte- | 

reſts of the Pretender with the objects of d'Aumont's em- 1 

baſſy; and thus the Whigs contrived to inſtill a jealouſy by 

nto the populace, to favour their own intereſts in the ge- 1 

| 


neral elections. / 
The ferment raiſed in England by the general elections, Riotous be- 
Kxtended itſelf to Scotland, with equal violence. The 2 


| | „e the Scots. M 


4 


4 


Ir] Hiſt. d Allemagne, tom. vi. [L] Annals of Quees 
Anne, 1713. MS. paſſim. | ” 


CH A P. Whigs, as well as the Tories, in that part of the king- 


— offended at his oppoſing, with ſuch ſucceſs, the breaking 
1 


Affairs of | 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
dom, were averſe from the miniſter. "The firſt were 


of the union. The latter could not forgive his flow 
councils in favour af the Pretender. The Scotiſh Jaco- 
bites, with their uſual vehemence, carried their zeal in, 
to folly and imprudence. Some boroughs .were induced, 


by their ſuggeſtions, to addreſs the Queen upon the here- | 


ditary deſcent of the crown. Whole ſocieties, as well as 
individuals, celebrated the birth-day of the Chevalier de 
St. George, and drank his health at their entertainment 
and carouſals. * Lockhart of Carnwath, an avowed Jaco- 
bite, was unanimouſly choſen member for Edinburgh. 
A great number of the inhabitants, up this occaſion, 
ſigned a petition to be preſented to the huſe of commons, 
for the bringing in a bill to diſſolve the Union. The po- 
pulace, having aſſembled round the ſtatue of Charles the 
Second, in the patliament-cloſe, ' drank, attended with 
the loudeſt ſhouts of joy, health to the Queen, the diſſo- 
lution of the Union, and the hereditary deſcent of the 
crown. They adjoiirned in the ſame riotous mood, to 
the market-croſs, and filled the whole city with treaſon- 
able acclamations and noiſe MI]. 
Ireland could not be ſuppoſed to remain free from the 
confuſion which prevailed in every corner of Great Bri- 
tain. The Duke of Shrewſberry was appointed lerd- 
lieutenant; and he arrived at Dublin, in the month of 
October [x]. Though his Grace had uniformly paſſed 


for a ftaunch friend to the Revolution [o], he owed bis 


preſent preferment to the miniſter's certain knowledge of 
his Jacobitiſra IPI. The Earl of Oxford, thwarted inthe 
cabinet by Shrewſberry's zeal for the Pretender, had 
wiſhed for his removal from the kingdom. He had ſeit 
him, with this deſign, ambaſſador to Frante; from which 
kingdom his Grace had returned, in the month of Au- 


guſt, The lord-treaſurer found more difficulty in per. 


ſuading Shrewſberry to accept of the government ef 
Ireland. The former, however, was aſſiſted in his ſcheme 
by his rival the Viſcount Bolingbroke. That Lord, 
„ 3 8 5 * 85 * having 
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having long formed the deſign of placing himſelf, in con- CH AP. 
junction with the lord- chancellor, at the head of the X. 
high-church party, became as jealous of Shrewſberry a. 
of Oxford [J. He therefore found means, through the 1713. 
Lady Maſham, to prevail with the Duke to accept of a 
government, more honourable in itfe}f, than important 

in the great line of public affais. 

The Duke of Shrewſberry, upon his arrival at Dublin, Duke of 
ſound the city in a ferment concerning the election of 2 3 
lord mayor. The Whigs and Jacobites carried their con- aant. 
teſt, on this ſubje ct, to à degree of violence little ſnort 

of frenzy. The latter were ſupported, with great Zeal 

and addreſs, by Sir Conſtantine Phipps, lord-chancellor of 

the kingdom, who was at no pains to conceal his attach- 

ment to the Pretender and his cauſe. The Duke of 
Shrewſberry profited by the violence of Phipps. He 
concealed, with ſucceſs, his ewn principles in favour of 

the hereditary ' deſcent of the- crown. He averred, in 

public, that he was ſtill the fame, he was in the vear 

1688. He drank, with an appearance of zeal, to the 

pious memory of King William; though it is well known 

he deſerted the cauſe of that Prince. when alive. On 

the anniverſary of King William's birth-day, his Ducheſs, 

then in correſpondence with the excluded family, gave 2 
magnificent ball, and flattered the principles of the 

Whigs upon the occaſion. /Fhe elections for members 

of a new parliament were, in the mean time; carried on 

with induſtry; contention, and animoſity: . The two 
hatties of Whigs and Tories, as in Great Britain eppoſed 

each other with violence, and eden bloodſhed. The 

voops were obliged to interfere in the elections for the 

aty of Dublin, where foroe only could ſuppreſs the un- 
governable fury of the voters, on both ſides fr]. . 

Though the advantage was -viſible, on the ſide of the Proceedings 
Whigs, in the Iriſh elections, the Tories formed a nu- armed] 
merous party in the houſe of eommons. Upon a diviſion, 
on the choice of a ſpeaker, the former were found to 

poſſeſs only a majority: of four votes. In the houſe of 

rds the intereſt of the latter ſeemed to- prevail. The 

Volence that had ſubſiſted without doors, was carried 

to the debates and reſolutions of the lower houſe. They 
F V inquired 


te] MSS, paſſim. [x] Publications of the Times. 
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inquired into the late riots in Dublin. They examined meri 
into the proſecutions in the court of Queen's Bench mucl 


W againſt the authors and printers of ſome treaſonable pub- Phip 


1713. 


the Proteſtant intereſt, by repreſenting the author as an 


lications. The object of the W higs was to attack the gaine 
Lord Chancellor Phipps; who being at the head of the were 


law, was averſe from exerting its rigour againſt writers, is, th 
who favoured his own principles. The commons re- cauſe 
ſolved, that a book, intitled, Memoirs of the Che- Irelar 
valier de St. George, was a ſcandalous and ſeditious Di 


libel. That the deſign of that libel was to impeach her 
Majeſty's title to the crown, and the ſucceſſion of the 
houſe of Hannover. That Sir Conſtantine Phipps, lord- 
chancellor of Ireland, had acted contrary to his duty and 


object of the Queen's mercy. That the lord-chancellar | 
had, in a ſpeech to the lord mayor and aldermen of Dub- 

lin [s], by declaring his opinion, prejudiced a cauſe de- 
pending in a court of law. That, therefore, an addreſs WM bles ar 


| ſhould be preſented to her Majeſty to remove Sir Con- receiv 


They ani- 
madvert on 
the lord- 
chancellor. 


ſtantine Phipps from his place of lord-high chancellor, Auguf 
for the peace and ſafety of her Proteſtant ſubjects in Ire: the T. 


? 


land [T]. a | were n 
In the houſe of lords, principles ſimilar to thoſe of the BMW infuen 
chancellor, combining with the weight of government, were r 


obtained votes of an oppoſite kind. They reſolved, that regard 
Sir Conſtantine Phipps had, in the ſeveral ſtations where- ple, 


in he had ſerved her Majeſty, acquitted bimſelf with ho: tenders 


nour and integrity: That a committee ſhould immedi- WI F:rl of 
ately withdraw, and prepare an addreſs to her Majeſty, WW Preten 
on the ſubject of theſe votes. The commons, o ended WY of Da 
at the reſolutions of the lords, extended further cenſure WW ncanc 
to the conduct of Phipps. They accuſed him openly jeſty's | 
of abetting the views of the Jacobites, from his refuling Wl came « 


his approbation, as chancellor, of a perſon elected lord Benſon 


« 


mayor of Dublin, merely becauſe that perſon was at: bey. 1 


tached to the principles of the late Revolution. Tbeſz had re. 
flame could be only extinguiſned by a prorogation. The which 1 
Duke of Shrewſberry, apprized of the declining heal the Ear 
of the Queen, was willing, of himſelf, to put a period ince th; 
to the conteſts in Ireland, and to return to London ll ; 


Though the indiſcreet Jacobitiſm of the lord chancellon 
; g | meritec 

WW." 

| | | | Apt. 171 
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much blamed by the Britiſh Tories. The figure which 


were loud on the other ſide of the queſtion ; and the truth 
b, that the chancellor had been, in ſome meaſure, the 
cauſe of unhappy diſtinctions between the Proteſtants of 


Ireland. 


Though the Tories were, in general, the moſt ſucceſs- 
ful, more Whigs found their way into the houſe of com- 
mons in the preſent than in the preceding elections. The 
new parhament, which was to have met on the twelfth 
of November, was further prorogued to the tenth of De- 
cember. ' 'T his meaſure 'was, at the time, aſcribed to 
the manifeſt decline of the Queen's health and the ſquab- 
bles among her ſervants. The Earl of Oxford, having 
received a repulſe from the Whigs, in the month of 
Auguſt [v], had endeavoured to regain the confidence of 
the Tories. To gratify their prejudices, ſome. changes 
vere made in the principal departments of the ſtate. To 
influence the elections in their ' favour, ſome alterations 
vere made in the inferior offices of the revenue. With 
regard to the firſt, men, remarkable for the Tory prin- 
cple, were placed in eminent ſtations, which had been 
tendered vacant by deaths, diſmiſſions, or femovals. The 
karl of Mar, then actually in correſpondence with the 
Pretender, was made third ſecretary of ſtate. The Earl 
ak Dartmouth, having received the privy ſeal, made a 
nancy for Mr. William Bromley, as one of her Ma- 
eſty's principal ſecretaries. Sir William Wyndham be- 
ame chancellor of the exchequer, in'the room of Robert 
Benſon, raiſed to the peerage, by the title of Lord Bing- 
Ey. The Lord Lanſdowne, in his principles a Jacobite, 
bad received the place of treaſurer of the houſehold, 
Khich had been for ſome time vacant by the removal of 
tte Earl of Cholmondeley, the laſt Whig of any import- 
ace that remained in office [x]. J. 


* ET 
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Whilſt 


\[v] Hannover-papers, 1713. 
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{x] Gazettes, Auguſt and 
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merited cenſure, the conduct of the Iriſh commons was CHAP. 
X. 
Phipps had made at the trial of Doctor Sacheverell, had 
gained the affeQion of the church-party. The Whigs 713. 


During theſe tranſaRions in Ireland, the ferment raiſed Domeftic-- 
in Britain, by. the arts of the two parties, continued. affairs. 
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CHAP. Whilſt the lord-treaſurer endeavoured to gain the Ty. 
X. | ries by theſe changes, he only ſtrengthened the hands of 
his enemies againſt himſelf;- Bolingbroke, encourigeg 
1713: by the -acceſſiob of Secretary Bromley and Sir William 
. Wyndham, continued his intrigues in the cabinet. The 
Queen's animoſities between the members of adminiſtration were 
ſetvants. no longer unknown to the public. The writers employ: 
| ed by government were buſy in preparing the nation for 
an approaching change [II. The Earl of Oxford him: 
felt, though fond of the diſtinction paid to his high ſta. 
tion, was diſpleaſed at being deprived of it power: He 
thought ſeriouſly of retiring from buſineſs. But there 


was now no ſafety in retreating. He had too much of. 


fended the Whigs, to be either forgot or forgiven by that 
party. The Tories, ſnould he join with theif political 
enemies, would ſeek an opportunity, and they actually 
poſſeſſed the means of revenge. In this ſtate of affain, 
he ſacrificed his pride to neceſſity. He reſolved to bear 
with mortifications, rather than reſign his office. His 
indignation againſt his rival might contribute to his pre- 
ſent firmneſs. He ſaw, that the very perſon who had 
already ruined his intereſt with the Queen, wiſhed tode- 
prive him of the influence with the nation; which he ſtil 
derived from his office [2]. © th hs bebe ds 


Secret in" The enmity ſubſiſting between the treaſurer and hi 
_ rival in influence, was greatly fomented by the uninter. 
ns, ph rupted connexion: between the latter and the Duke of 
Mäarlborough. The Duke, not remarkable for friend) 


attachments, ſeemed to have departed from · the uſual in- | 


difference of his chara der, with regard to the Viſcount 
Bolingbroke. He is ſaid to have declared, upon the 
death of the Marquis of Blandford, that he had now 10 
comfort left in the world, except in Henry St. John, 
whom he regarded and loved as his own ſon 11. Dur- 
ing his campaigns abroad, he held an intercourſe, by let 
ters, with St. John, even when that gentleman was cloſely 
connected with Harley, his mortal enemy. When Har. 
ley, through the intrigues of Mrs. Maſham and the 
changed opinions of the. nation, brought about a change 
in the miniſtry, in 1710, St. John, without breaking with 


, 
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Marlborough, gratified his own ambition, by accepting CHAP. 
the office of ſecretary of ſtate. When, therefore, the X. 
Duke was on the worſt terms with the court, he had a 
friend in the cabinet, who ſupported his intereſt when the 1713. 
current was not too ſtrong to be ſtemmed. When the | 
dangerous intrigues of Marlborough, in the end of 1711, 
furniſhed the lord-treaſurer with an opportunity of re- 
moving him from all his employments, St. John yielded 
to the times, and approved of a meaſure which he could 
not oppoſe [B J. | 
The difficult ſituation of the Earl of Oxford, the per- He takes 
petual conteſt between his intereſt and principles, his 2 
aukward manner, and a conduct throughout undeciſive, ſtate of 
foon rendered him obnoxious to the Tories, and hated mind 
by the Whigs. He, however, retained, throughout the 
year 1712, his influence with his ſovereign, by finding 
means to perſuade that timid Princeſs, that he himſelf 
nas neceſſary to her ſafety, againſt the dangerous deſigns 
of the Whigs. When time had expunged from her me- 
mory a part of her fears, ſhe began to liſten to the inſinua- 
tions of Bolingbroke againſt the treaſurer. Subje& to 
frequent illneſſes, and ſenſible of the decay of her own 
conſtitution, ſhe became apprehenſive that ſhe was faſt 
approaching to her end. An enthuſiaſt, like the moſt of 
her family, ſhe became anxious for the eventual ſucceſ- 
lion of her brother to the throne, from motives of religion. 
Her ſolemn promiſes to her father, a letter written to 
her by that Prince in his laſt illneſs [], her having been, 
by her deſertion, the obvious cauſe of his ruin [D], were 
always preſent to a mind enfecbied by ſickneſs, as well 
4 ſuperſtition. She deemed the death of her children 
a ſignal puniſhment, inflicted by Providence for her own 
injuſtice to a parent, as ſhe was pleaſed to conſtrue her 
conduct [x]. Having left her father in his extremity, 
with a view of ſecuring his throne to her owh poſterity, 
ſhe weakly thought, that Heaven had interfered to difap- 
point her deſigns [F]. . 8 . 
| Bolingbroke had long watched the emotions of her with regera 
mind, and he endeavcured to turn them to is advantage. % the Fre- 
E aving tender. 


[3] Original Papers, paſſim. [c] Hannover-papers, 171 3. 
Þ] Her letter to her father, Dec, 1691. [E] Hannover- 
Papers, 1713, [x] Ibid. 
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CH A p. Having flattered her prejudices, by pretending to ente' 
| into her views, he gradually ſupplanted the influence of 


i the lord-treaſurer. He repreſented the languor of hi; 
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meaſures. He gave inſinuations concerning his ſecret in. 
trigues with the Whigs. The artifice Which he uſe 
with the Queen, he employed, with equal ſucceſs, on 
the more violent Tories. In the begtnning of the preſent 
year, he formed a ſerious deſign of placing himſelf at 
the head of a party, independent of the Earl of Oxford. 
But a well-grounded fear of the W higs induced him after. 
wards to adhere to the lord-treaſurer. He was, however, 
at the bottom of all the mortifcations which that mi. 
niſter ſuffered, by the deſertion of ſome of the high- 


church party in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament. To humble Ex 
his rival was ſuitable to his violent paſſiens. To ruin and ti 
him entirely, conſidering the times and his own precari- again 
ous ſituation, was inconſiſtent with common prudence, forme 
His object was to ſtrengthen himſelf, with the return of fnenc 
the Duke of Marlborough. That nobleman would have ber p 
no objeQion to join with any party, who ſhould contr- to he 
bute to the fall of his enemy, the Earl of Oxford [e]. the c 
To feel the pulſe of the Tories; and to ſound the incli- wrote 
nations of the Queen, reports were induftrioully ſpread, to thi 
in the ſummer, that the Duke was to return to Britain, his re 
at the expreſs defire of the miniſtry [nu]. the n 
Theſe inſinuations produced not the expected eſfed. Chev 
The Queen was averſe from the meaſure. The Tort that } 
_ expreſſed no deſire for the Duke's return. His Grace, 8 9po! 
having ſpent the ſummer in making vain folicitations to ſelf 1 
the houſe of Hannover for ſending the Electoral Prince mom 
to Britain, ſeemed to be ſuddenly ſeized with an impa- for hi 
tience, not unnatural to his diſpoſition, however much ſad, 
it was concealed. He repreſented to the EleQor, that, hope 
being now in the ſixty-ſixth year of his age, he wiſhed Theſ 
to paſs the reſt of his life in quietneſs, in his native coul- cere, 
try. That, as his Highneſs ſeemed ſo indifferent about of th 
the ſucceſſion, it was time for his friends to take care d in the 
themſelves. That, by coinciding with the views of th: WW © he 
miniſtry, whoſe almoſt avowed intentions were to reſtore Wl tion c 
the Pretender, the friends of the houſe of en 
1 | | mig i» 
[1] 


' #6] Ms. paſſim. 1713 [ul] Stuart- papers, 1713. 
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might, perhaps, obtain ſecurity from a Prince, whoſe fa- CH AP. 
vour they could not, in reaſon expect. Theſe chidings, X. 
bearing the appearance of zeal, were neither regarded 
nor feared. In the mean time, Bolingbroke proceeded 1713. 
in his intrigues. He daily gained the ground which the 
unhappy manner of the treaſurer was deſtined to loſe, 

He had often complained to the Queen of his principles. 

He now loudly accuſed him of dilatorineſs and indolence. 

He affirmed, that, by negleQing the power which the 

influence of government had placed in his hands, he had 

permitted a greater number of Whigs, than was conſiſtent 

with the ſafety of government, to obtain ſeats in the 

houſe of commons [1]. „ 

Expecting much from the intrigues of Bolingbroke, who corre- 
and tired of his own ſituation, the Duke of Marlborough m_— OR, 
again formed hopes of his ſpeedy return. To regain his =” 
former power, he ſeemed inclined to deſert his preſent 
friends, He was willing to govern Anne, by yielding to 
her prejudices. Under a certainty that ſhe was attached 
to her brother's intereſt, he endeavoured ſecretly to gain 
the confidence of the Pretender's adherents abroad. He 
wrote to the Ducheſs of Berwick. He even ſent a letter 
to the late King James's Queen. He diſpatched one of 
his retainers to France. He empowered him to convey | 
the moſt ſolemn proteftations of his attachment to the 


fed. Chevalier de St. George. He aſſured him, with an oath, 
ories that he would rather cut off his own right-hand, than 
ace, oppoſe his views on the throne. That, provided he him- 


felt might be rendered ſecure, he would not heſitate a 
moment to uſe all his credit, both privately and publickly, 
for his ſervice. He inftruQed the Duke of Berwick, he 
laid, more largely on the ſubject; and he had reafon to 
hope an anſwer ſuitable to his ſincerity and zeal [K]. 


iſhed Theſe relentings of Marlborough, if they were at all ſin- 
cou- Wl cere, were prevented from having any effect, by the fears 
about of the Queen. The dangerous intrigues of the Duke, 
re of in the preceding year, had made ſuch a deep impreſſion 
of the on her mind, that ſhe was even terrified at the very men- 
eſtote WW ton of his name; and though ſhe could not legally con- 


tinue 


i] Stuart-papers, 1713. [x] Ibid. Oct. 171 3. 
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CHAP. finue his exile, ſhe reſolved never to give her conſent i; 
7 ne of the Queen for Marlborough proved 1 
.1713. fatal blow to her own views. To ruin the treaſurer, by 


Miſrepre- ſupporting himſelf with the prejudices of the ſovereign, 


the Duke might have. probably deſerted the principles of 
Whigs, the Whigs; which, like many of the party, he had only 
adopted to favour his own deſigns. But when he found 
that the. Queen was obdurate, and that the Pretender him- 
ſelf treated his propoſals with caution and even diſtruſ} 
he fell back with vehemence into his former Profeſſions dure 
to the houſe of Hannover. He correſponded with that a: 
family. Without either ceremony or diſtinction, he ac- 5 5 
cuſed the miniſtry of incurable Jacobitiſm; and in the ge. ial 

neral accuſation even involved his friend Bol broke, ond 
He was joined in theſe aſſurances by moſt of the eaders the B 
of the Whig-party. The Duke of Ar 80 le, yielding y in the 
perſonal reſentment, affirmed to the envoy of Hannover, he of 
that he knew, from his own experience, the lord tre that t! 
ſurer was a falſe and deceitful man. That he exerted RY 
himſelf with all his might againſt the Proteſtant ſuccelſon E. 
That he was reforming the army, to facilitate the reſto an exp 
ration of the Pretender; and that even his friends acknow- Wl tt 0f 
ledged, he was too far engaged to retreat. The Earl of Bernſt, 
Hay extended his accuſations much further than his bro by Ma 
ther, the Duke of Argyle. He aſſured the Han lle int 
reſident, that the Preſbyterians were the only friends . . 
the ſucceſſion of the Electoral family and that all the from hi 
members of the church of England, vor In Scots on the 
land, were Jacobites, without exception [ul _ during | 
© Sp Bow The Wes in general were impreſſed with „ ful . : 
ao mo- fears. They again urged the Elector to invade the J pncipl 
vey for poor dom. T hey promiſed to furniſh him with ſums, m7 Inf the 
_ borde, Sc. his credit, to fave their country, and to execute his i larour « 
deſigns ; but, with an inconſiſtence repugnant to 34 Marlbor 
large promiſes, they reverted to their former 2 „, on 
money from his Highneſs. They aſked penſions es. e inte 
conſcientious lords, who were in want of ſubſ 55 ſe]. Bu 
They demanded, with the moſt vehement entreaties, hr the pi 


two thouſand pounds, to carry the elections for ent 


OL. 


N | 3 owe. De 
[1] Stuart-papers, 1713. [u] Hannover- papers, [x] H. 
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mon- council of London. They repreſented, that, with C HAP. 
mat ſum, they could chuſe their own creatures; and ter- X. 
rify the Queen and parliament with remonſtrances ana 
addreſſes, throughout the winter. Should we fail 1713. 
to engage, they ſaid, “the Elector to agree to any of 
our propoſals, we muſt, in prudence, provide for our- 
ſelves, and yield to the times [N J“ | 
Theſe repreſentations, though not ſufficient to prevail Deſpon- 
th the Ele&or to make remittances, threw his ſer vants 1 
into a kind of political deſpair. If we ſhall do nothing ſervants. 
durſelves, they ſaid, for the ſucceſſion, we cannot ex- 
pe to ſucceed, without a miracle. But our. diſappoint- 
ment of a crown is the leaſt evil we have to fear. Our 
troubles will only begin when our hopes ſhall come to an 
end. Having raiſed ſo many enemies, by our proſpe& of 
the Britiſh throne, we can enjoy neither peace nor ſafety 
in the EleQorate. Thoſe who either feared or envied 
our elevation, will never be ſatisfied, till we are fo low 
that they may be aſſured they have nothing further to 
apprehend [o].“ During the terrors of the Whigs and 
the deſpondence of the EleQor's ſervants, they fell upon 
an expedient, that ſeemed, for the time, to alleviate a 
| part of their fears. A propoſal, made by the Baron de 
bernſtorff, preſident of the Elector's council, was received 
by Marlborough and Cadogan with eagerneſs and joy. 

He inſinuated, that his Electoral Highneſs might be in- 
duced to borrow to the extent of twenty thouſand pounds 
from his friends in Britain. This ſum was to be laid out 
on the poor lords and the common- council of London, 
during the three years the parliament was to fit. The 
feſt would be thus enabled to vote according to their 
principles: the latter might ply the government, and ha- 
ſaßß the Queen and her miniſters with remonſtrances in 
our of civil liberty and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. 
Marlborough and Cadogan undertook to furniſh the mo- 
iy, on the obligation of his Electoral Highneſs, provided 
de intereſt of five per cent. ſhould be regularly paid 
ol. But his Highneſs would give no obligation, either 
Tr the principal or intereſt. He, however, ſignified to 
agents, that his friends ſhould advance the money, as 
vor. II. O o they 


[x] Hannover-papers, Dec. 171 3. Co!] Hannover- pa- 
"1713, Ty} Thid. Dec. 30. 1713. 
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CHAP. they might be certain of being reitnburſed, as ſoon a; 
X. his Highneſs, or the EleQreſs his mother; ſhould cone 

——— to the throne AJ. ET Wo) | 
N * 31 During theſe ſecret inttigues of party, the nition wa 
unesſinefs haraſſed with vague rumours and idle reports. The 
and panic, Queen, whoſe health had long declined, fell into a dan. 
gerous illneſs, in the end of December. The mins of 
the two parties became ſtrangely agitated; by various ex. 
ectations or fears. The adherents of the Pretender fond- 
ly 1 that the period of his reſtoration was near, 
The Whigs, foreſeeing their danger, lamented the fate 
of the kingdom in their own. The malicious and inte- 
reſted, on both ſides, were buſy in this ſtate of public 
ſuſpicion and ſuſpenſe. A report was induſtriouſly ſpread, 
that a ſquadron of fourteen men of war were fitting out | 
in the ports of France [x]; and that theſe ſhips were to 
take on board fourteen thouſand troops. The public fund 
fell gradually in their price. On the twenty-ninth of [a 
nuary, a ſudden panic ſeized the minds of thonied men. 
There was a great run on the Bank. The director, it 
the utmoſt terror, applied to the lord-treaſurer for his a 
ſiſtance and advice. He endeavotired, in vain, to diſptl | 
their groundleſs fears. Nothing could remove their ap- ſition, 
prehenſions, till the Queen herſelf wrote a letter, on te te J 
firſt of February, to the Wee. = wt announcing her r- "de! 
covery. The public melancholy and panic were changed and p 
at once into feſtivity and joy. The armies, reported wont 
to be aſſembled in the Bologneſe, and the ſquadrons fi to the 
to be preparing in the ports of France, diſappeared like an Tory 
idle dream; and the Pretender, whom fame had placed Nottin 
at the head of a powerful invaſion, was found to have fe- the pr 
maäained in his obſcureretreat in Lorrain ſs}, bedr 
Mr. Harley The dangerous ſtate of the Queen's health induced the and a | 
3 Han- Earl of Oxford to endeayour to provide againſt the even Valted 
ol her demiſe, His own unhappy manner and the arts0 endeay 
his enemies had deprived of credit all his profeſſions, l miniftr 
the minds of the Hannoverian agents in. F H er 

eſolved, therefore, to fend again his relation, Thom © "cel 

— [z], to the court of Hannover. He was 55! 
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{itunate in the choice of his meſſenger, as he was in the CH A P- 
aſſurances which he intended to make to the Electoral X. 


family. Harley had rendered himſelf ſuſpeQed of Jaco- 


bitiſm, by his never writing to the Princeſs Sophia after 1713. 
his former embaſſy [v], notwithſtanding his warm pro- 
felſons of attachment to the Proteſtant ſucceffion. The 
Whigs and the Hannoverian agents put the worſt conſtrue- 
tion on the advances made by the lofd-treaſurer. They 
were ignorant of his having loſt a great part of his influ- 
ence in the cabinet. They affected to conſider his pro- 
teftations of zeal as ſo many baits to deceive. They 
wrote to Hannover, that the objec of Harley's commiſ- 
fon was twofold: That either the Queen appeared to the 
lord-treafuret to be in ſuch.a bad ſtate of health, as to ren- 
der it prudent to pay court to her legal ſucceffor; or that 
his own meaſures were not ma come to maturity i in 1 


vour of the Pretender [ WI. 


Though the Queen had, in ſolve meüfure; tedovered Parliament 
from her late indiſpoſition, ſhe was not capable to open, — 
in perſon, the ſeſſion of parliament. That afſembly having 
met on the fifteenth of February, Sir Thomas Hanmer 
vas choſen ſpeaker, by the commons, without any oppo- 
tion. Hanmer, who abetted in public the prin pies of 
the Tories, had privately made his peace with the Whigs. 
Under a promiſe, from the Hannoverian agents, of titles 
and preferments, when his Electoral Highneſs ſhould 
mount the Britiſh throne, he had become ſuddenly a friend 
to the Proteſtant line [x]. The ſpeaker was not the only 
Tory who Cloſed in ſecret with the Whigs. The Earl of 
Nottingham, diſappointed a ſecond time in his views on 
the privy-ſeal [V], laid it down for a maxim, that the 
brd-treafurer was averſe from the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
and a friend to the Chevalier de St. George [2]. He 
waited upon the reſident of the houſe of Hannover. He 
endeavoured to prove, by various arguments, that the 
miniſtry were reſolved to place the Pretender on the 
pe, during the Queen's life. But though you are 
lo negligent yourſelves,” ſaid Nottingham; 6c your friends 

. 0 2 ſhall 


[u] Hannover- papers, * 23. . Ibid. Jan. 
231714. [x] Hannover- papers, 1714. [r] Stuart 
* Hannover- papers, 1913: [2] Hannover-papers, F eb. 
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564 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
CH A p. ſhall not fall, without employing their efforts to ſecure for 
1 you the crown. But as they ſee, that all their repreſen. 
= tations are in vain; that you do not deſign to believe their 
1713. profeſſions; that you even aſcribe, perhaps, their conduct 
to their paſſions and regard to intereſt; they are deter. 
mined to demand a writ for the Electoral Prince to take 
his ſeat in the houſe of peers. This meaſure will unmaſk 
5 your enemies, and diſcover to your friends what they are 
to expect from yourſelves [a]. | 
Some To- The Earl of Angleſea, whoſe principles, when not op- 
ries join the poſed to his intereſt, were inclined to Jacobitiſm, ſuffet- 
Whigs. ed himſelf to be guided by motives ſimilar to thoſe of the 
Earl of Nottingham. He met, in private, the leaders of 
the Whigs. He held conferences with the Hannoverian 
reſident. He promoted with vehemence the meaſure of 
demanding the writ for the Electoral Prince. The whole 
party reſted their hopes on this one article. They form- 
ed no other plan of oppoſition. They had nothing fur. 
ther to propoſe in parliament [BJ. But, notwithſtanding 
the acceſſion of ſo many Tories to the cauſe of the houſe 
of Hannover, their agents were extremely diffident cf 
the ſucceſſion. 'They informed their court, that out of 
ten, who were for the EleQoral family, nine would ac- 
commodate themſelves to the times. That Whatever 
their principles might have been in ſpeculation, they 
would hazard nothing in practice. That, in the affait 
of the ſucceſſion, they would embrace the cauſe of the 
firſt of the rivals for the throne that ſhould arrive in the 
kingdom. That thoſe who expreſſed the greateſt zeal 
for the Proteſtant line, flattered ,themſelves, that the go- 
vernment of the Pretender, whom they looked upon 4 
a weak Prince, would not be ſo great an evil as a perpe- 
tual civil war [c]. NCT 
Sentiments Theſe were certainly the ſentiments of the greatel 
of both, with number of the Tories, and, perhaps, thoſe of all the mo- 


regard ©... derate Whigs. The Lord Guildford, who openly avov- 
Cr ed the T BE principle, and was privately much attached 


to the pretended Prince of Wales, made no ſecret of the 
opinions of his own party. He told the Lord Cowpe!, 
that thoſe Tories who were moſt attached to the houſe 


1 a] Hannever- papers, Feb. 27, 1714. _ [8] Ibid 
March 6, 1714. fe] Ibid. I 
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QUEEN ANNE. | 565 
of Hannover, would hazard no part of their fortune CH AP. 
zpainſt the Pretender. That though, they might allow, X. . 
their religion and liberty would be more ſafe by adhering —v— 
to the preſent eſtabliſhment, they flattered themſelves, 1714 
that, by good laws, both the one and the other might be 

yery well ſecured. 'That, for his own part, he could 

ſolemnly ſwear, that he neither knew nor believed there 

exiſted any ſerious ſcheme in favour of the Pretender, 

« But I frankly acknowledge, he continued, “ that, 

ſhould ever matters be puſhed to any length on that ſide, 

the greateſt part of us 'Tories will ſubmit ; while ſome of 

you Whigs will, perhaps, be fools enough to expoſe the 

kingdom to a civil war, and ſuffer your country tobe laid 

waſte, on the one hand, by the French, and, on the 

other, by the Germans.” 

While the two parties in Britain were haraſſing them- Affairs of 


JJ d ys: 


m- ſelves with idle hopes and vain fears about the ſucceſſion, 2 . 
ur. z peace was concluded at Raſtadt between the Emperor gu. 

ing and the French King [D]. The conditions of the treaty 

ule vere little changed by the operations of the preceding 


campaign. 'Things were left on the confines of France 
and Germany on the plan delineated by the peace of 
Riſwick, With regard to the Netherlands, the two pow- 
ers agreed to the terms ſettled at Utrecht, The Empe- 


hey ror conſented to reſtore their territories to the Princes of 
far WW lay whom he had ſtript of their dominions. He engaged 
the tocontinue the neutrality, and not to diſturb the repoſe of 
i the that country, The EleQors of Bavaria and Cologn were 


re-eſtabliſhed in their dominions and dignities, The title , 
of the Ele&or of Hannover was recogniſed, in form, by ; 
on n dhe French King, The Emperor, moved by his reſent- 
ment for having been, as he thought, deſerted, had re- 
lolved to conclude the treaty, without either the partici- 
pation or intervention of the maritime powers. To mor- 
mo- tity the court of Great Britain, he ſet on foot a new trea- 
LVOW- ty with the States-General for a barrier in the Nether- 
ached WW lands; and, having brought to ſome maturity the buſineſs. 
of the n the Hague, removed the negociation, ſoon after, ta 
wer, I Vienna [E J. | | 
houle The King of Spain might have concluded a peace with peace with 
lde confederates, except the Emperor and Empire, at Spain. 
OS -- Utrecht, 


Is] March 6. [x] Annals of Queen Anne, 1714. 
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demand. The Emperor would never conſent to the gif: 


French King interfered with his grandſon; He perſuaded 


had fo long obſtructed the great work of peace, fell, ſoon 


lords on that day, addreſſed her parliament in terms ſuit 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
But he ſuffered that important work to be ſuf. 
pended till the preſent year, by the ambition of a (fooliſh 
woman. The Princeſs Orſini, having obtained an aſcen- 
dant over his counſels, employed her credit to make her. 
ſelf a fovereign. She wanted that a principality ſhould 
be erected for her in the Netherlands. The court of 
Great Britain and the States-General had agreed to this 
prepoſterous propoſal. The Spaniſh plempoteftiaries in- 
ſiſted ſtrenuouſly with the reſt of the confederates to 
conſent to a condition deemed eſſential by their maſter, 
They were, however, forced, at length, to abandon their 


memberment of any part of- the Netherlands. The 


that Prince to pay more regard tothe repoſe of his people, 
than to the caprice of a woman. But, 'notwithſtanding 
his remonſtrances, the peace itſelf was not ſigned at 


Utrecht till the preſent year. The Princeſs Orſini, who 


after, into a diſgrace ſuitable to the magnitude of her 
own ambition2nd folly [FF oor nn: 

On the twenty- ſeventh of February a meſſenger arrived 
from Holland, with the ratifications exchanged of the 
treaty of commerce between Great Britain and Spain. 
The peace between the two kingdoms was formally pro- 
claimed on the firſt of March. The Queen had tetur- 
ed ta, London, in the middle of February, amidlt the ac. 
clamations of the populace, who were overjoyed at the 
proſpect of her recovery from her late dangerous'1l}nek. 
But as her health was not ſufficiently reſtored to open, 
with the uſual ceremony of a ſpeech, the bufinels ol 
parliament, the two houtes had adjourned to the ſecond 
of March. The Queen, having gone to the houle of 


able to the ſtate of the times. Having animadverted ſe- 
verely on thoſe who inſinuated that the ſucceſſion in the 
houſe of Hannover was in danger, ſhe aſſured the two 
houſes, that, to weaken her authority, and render her 
uneaſy in the poſſeſſion of the crown, could never be 
proper means to ſupport the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. dhe 
had done and ſheuld continue, ſhe ſaid, to do her bet 


Ir] M. de Torcy, tom. ii. 
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thegood of her ſubjects. She recommended to her par-CHAP. 
lament to follow her example, by uniting the differences KX. 
of parties, and by improving jointly the benefits obtained 
,,,, . 
The Whigs, haying confined, by concert [1], their They cen- 
: Pf + © Þ | e ſure politi- 
operations to the projected demand of a writ for the eafritert. 
Electoral Prince, no oppoſition was made, in either 
houſe, to warm addreſſes to the throne. The commons 
followed their addreſs with a vote of ſupply. In conſi- 
dering an article of the Queen's ſpeech, with regard to 
libels, the two parties flew into their uſual lame, A mo- 
tion was made in the houſe of commons againſt a pamph- 
let, written with great acrimony and boldneſs, charging 
the ſervants of the Queen with mal-adminiſtration; and 
alerting, in expreſs terms, that the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
was in danger, through their machinations. This per- 
formance, though the work of a Mr. Moore [t], was 
aſcribed to Mr. Richard Steele, a name well known'in the 
republic of letters. Steele, who had obtained a ſeat in the 
houſe of commons, acknowledged himſelf the author of 
this obnoxious publication. After various and long de- 
bates, he was, upon a diviſion, expelled the houſe [x]. 
In the houſe of lords, the Whigs, foreſeeing the ſeverity 
againſt Steele, extended their animadyerſions to a publi- 
cation, written in oppoſition to his pamphlet. This an- 
ſwer, which reflected ſeverely on the Scotiſh nation, had 
been aſcribed, by publie report, to the famous Dr. Swift. 
It was chiefly levelled againſt the Duke of Argyle, who 
was hated by the Doctor's patron, the Earl of Oxford. 
But though the violence of the Whigs yielded not to that 
of the Tories, they were not equal to them in point of 
numbers, when the matter came to a vote. The miniſ- 
try, however, choſe to remove the whole affair from be- 
fore the lords into a court of common law. OOO 
During the conteſt between the parties in parliament, The minif- 
ſecret animoſities ſubſiſted in the cabinet. The two rivals try diſmiſs 
for the Queen's favour were, however, united in their r 
public meaſures againſt the Whigs, on account of their 
common fears. 'The miniſtry were no ſtrangers to the 
deſigns of that party. They knew, that the Elector had 
bers bo ara "O's 4 R 


Le] Journals, March 6. In] Hannover- papers, Feb. 
1714. [1] Mss. paſſim. IXI] March 18, 1714. 
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CH A P. been long ſolicited to undertake an invaſion. They re. 


"tho 


ſolved, therefore, to be prepared againſt an event that 


— > threatened their own power, as well as the Queen's au- 


1714. 


thority. It was upon this account, and not in favour of 
the Pretender, that they fell upon the ſuſpicious meaſure 
of new modelling the army. In the middle of March, 
the Duke of Argyle, the Earl of Stair, and other officer 
of rank, whom the miniſtry ſuſpected, were removed 
from all their military employments. The Queen, hoy. 
ever, paid an equivalent, in money, to the diſmiſſed 
officers. The meaſure furniſhed the artful with an obje& 
of clamour, and terrified the credulous and timid, The 
Viſcount Bolingbroke, who was known to have obtained 


the aſcendant over the lord-treaſurer, was accuſed of be- 


The Elec» 
tor refuſes 
to gratify 

tae Whigs. 


ing the author of theſe dangerous counſels, His enemies 
affirmed, that, deſpairing of the Queen's life, and er- 
cluded from every hope of the favour of the houſe of 


Hannover, he precipitated every thing to pave the way 


for the reſtoration of the Pretender [1]. 

The leaders of the Whigs, terrified by this appearance 
of deciſion in the miniſtry, fell into their uſual deſpon- 
dence. They declared their opinion, that no hope te- 
mained, but in the death of the Queen or in that of the 


Pretender. They blamed the court of Hannover for 


having ſacrificed their friends, as well as their own hopes 
of the throne, The Elector argued in vain againſt the 
propriety of yielding to their deſperate requeſts. He 


knewy he ſaid, that the Queen was averſe from ſeeing 


any of his family in her dominions, That, not withſtand- 
ing her prejudices, he would have ſent the Electoral 
Prince to London, had he not been perſuaded, that the 
meaſure would bring matters to an open rupture. That, 


as it was impracticable to bring the lawful ſucceſſor into 


the kingdom, they ought to ſecure the ſucceſſion, by re- 
moving his competitor, That he had already made fe- 
peated inſtances to the Queen on that ſubject. That be 
was reſolved to renew his remonſtrances. That, as to 
their unceaſing demands of money for poor lords, com. 
mop-councils, bribery of members, and private penfions, 
he would hear no more of that affair. 'That, from the 
narrowneſs of his own income, he could not enter upon 
theſe heads, into any competition with his antagont, 
IL] Publications of the Times, | 
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the lord-treaſurer. But that, except in the article of CHAP. 
expences, he was willing to ſupport to the utmoſt their KX. 
party [M]. 1 —— 
Theſe aſſurances on the part of the Elector neither | 17'+ 
anſwered the hopes, nor removed the fears of the Whigs. r 
Though ſuch Tories as were in the intereſt of the houſe that party. 
of Hannover, though the lord-treaſurer himſelf, though 

the concurring voice of the whole miniſtry declared, 

that the Proteſtant ſucceſſion was in no danger, the lead- 

ers of the party gave way to their own unmanly terrors. 

They drew inferences from uncertain facts. They im- 

proved into ſtrong realities idle rumours. They even 

believed, that preparations were already made for {ending 

ſeveral of their leaders to the Tower. In this ſtate of 

doubt and uneaſineſs, they reſolved to make one other 

effort to gain the people, by awaking their fears. The 

lords having taken the ſtate of the nation into conſidera- 

| tion, the Earls of Wharton, Nottingham, and Sunder- 

land, with other peers of the ſame party, repreſented, 

n the ſtrongeſt terms, 'the danger that threatened the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion. They moved, that an addreſs 

ſhould be preſented to her Majeſty, on the ſubjeQ of the 


he removal of the Pretender from Lorrain, and on other 
for points, calculated to raiſe the reſentment of the populace 
pes againſt the miniſtry, - On this occaſion the Earl of Ox- 
the ford made a motion, which ſeemed prepoſterous, as the 


motive was then unknown, He moved for leave to bring 

in a bill for the further ſecurity of the Proteſtant ſuc- 

ceſſion, by making it high-treaſon to bring any foreign 

oops into the kingdom [N]. 

Men who aſcribe to policy every meaſure of a miniſ. Their een- 
ter, will find it difficult to account for the motion made fe 
by the lord-treaſurer. If, as he averred, in the houſe, Tower, &c. 


he only meant to preclude the adherents of the Pretender 


Te- from invading the kingdom, his expedient was altogether 
he Mugatory and unneceſſary. Such troops as ſhould attend 
5 t0 that Prince, would have been open enemies, if foreign. 


en, and rebels, if natives. The treaſurer ſeems to have 


ons, reaſons for his preſent conduct, which he did not chuſe 
the io reveal, The States-General, alarmed by the terrors 
pon | | of 
niſt, | 


lu] Hannover- pa ers, March 20 N. 8. 171 N] Han- 
nover- papers, — — 1714. a — 51 l = 
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CHAP. of the Whigs, and the zealous repreſentations of the 
X. agents of Hannover, began to make preparations for aid- 
ing effectually the Elector in his views on the Britiſh 
1714- throne. Some ſhips of war were made ready for ſea, in 
their ports. Some troops, eſpecially the Scots in the 
ſervice, had received orders to march toward the coaſt. 
The Whigs at home were ready to ſecond the projected 
invaſion from abroad. A ſet of inferior conſpirators were 


prepared to ſupport with action the deliberations of their | 


leaders. Meaſures were concerted, by a ſociety called 


the kit-cat club, to ſeize the Tower, to declare for the 


family of Hannover, to ſecure the perſons of ſuch as were 


\uſpeQed of favouring the Pretender. In this number I 
the lord-treaſurer himſelf had the misfortune of being 3 
comprehended by his enemies; and e 8 e 

is being 


this prepoſterous motion, as a kind of proof of 
no ſtranger to the deſigns of the Whigs [0]. | 


Reflections. ii od wenn {ap YET THT 
the appeal of parties 1s always made to the people. 


* . 


* 


by applying to their principles, but oftner to their preju- 
dices; and thoſe ſucceed the beſt who impoſe with the 
molt addreſs and dexterity upon their credulity and fears. 
The good opinion of a people is therefore the citadel, 
if the e . may be uſed, to which faCtions direct 
all their irregular attacks; and when a party happens to 
poſſeſs themtelves of that ſtrong hold, they overawe their 


Ines in and geber, .vt Ae the nouly popu- 
es they have aſcended to power. 

The domeſtic hiſtory of the preſent reign contains little 
more than a continued ſeries of ſuch political hoſtilities. 2 
In this clamorous conteſt, as well as in real war, the 
combatants acquire an experience, from length of time, 
that frequently ſuſpends the fate of the conſſict, when 4 


lace, by whole ſuffrages t 


* 


deciſion is moſt to be apprehended. 


Proteſtant The Whigs, with a perſeyerance worthy of a better 
cauſe, than any deſign on power and office, had long con. 
e e ne eren * tinue . 


ſucceſſion 
voted out o 
danger. 


[0] Hannover-papers, paſſim, 1714. publications of the 4 


Times. Ms. paſſin, 


In all ſtates that poſſeſs any portion of public freedom, 4 


Though the body of the nation enjoy but a very ſmall 
ſhare of any government, they make up with their weight 
and numbers, what they want in authority as individuals. 
'The candidates for office endeavour to gain their favour, 
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QUEEN ANNE. 571 
= ;ioued their attacks on the Tories. 'The weight of go-C HA P. 
eeinment, the efforts of the church, and the great popu- X. 


WY 


WT rity of the Queen herſelf, had hitherto fruſtrated all 
weir efforts. Diſappointed in their public conduct, they 714. 
had lately recourſe to private meaſures, and ſucceeded in 

W 2aining over ſuch Tories as were diſcontented with the 
miniſtry. ' The agents of the houſe of Hannover, at the 
ſuggeſtion of the leading Whigs, had prevailed with the 

Earl of Angleſea, and his followers in the houſe of lords, 

to: deſert the Tories, upon promiſes of future advan- 

tage [P]. Sir William Dawes, though ſpontaneouſly 

' raiſed by the Queen to the ſee of York, promiſed, upon 

the like aſſurances, to deſert the meaſures of the court, 

and to carry over to the-Whigs a majority of the bench 

of biſhops I. Encouraged by this unexpected defec- 

tion, the party introduced a warm debate, in the houſe of 

lords, on the fifth of April. After various ſpeeches, the 
queſtion was propoſed, whether the Proteſtant ſucceſſion 

was in danger? On a diviſion, the court- party prevailed, 

by twelve votes [KJ]. The Earls of Abinggon and Jerſey, 


> 


— 


the Lords Aſhburpham, Herbert, and Carteret, who had 
uniformly ſupported the miniſtry, joined the Whigs, on 
the preſent occaſion. The ſame queſtion being agi- 
tated before the commons, was carried, by a greater ma- 
jority, for the adherents of the court [S8 J. ; 


_ = 


Though the deſertion of ſo many Tories from the mi- Cauſe of 


iſtry may be aſcribed, in. ſome degree, to the promiſes ce fen 
of the Hannoverian agents, they had motives of another Tories. 
lind. The moſt of thoſe who joined the Whigs, had 

been highly irritated againſt the Earl of Oxford. They 

knew that a party had long been forming againſt him in 

the cabinet, and that a defeat in parliament was only 

wanting to the completion of his ruin. He was abandon- 

ed by his brethren in office. He was no longer ſupported 

by the Queen herſelf. The ſcanty majority, in a queſ- 

ton on which his power depended, was equal to a partial 

defeat. Every body expected to ſee him next day with- 

but his ſtaff as treaſurer, He himſelf offered to reſign [T]. 

But he contrived to inſinuate to the Queen, by one of 
| | Th | his 


be! Ir] Hannover-papers, 1714. [q] Ibid. [x] 76 
MJ *ganſt 64. [s] 256 againſt 208, [r] Hannover-pa- 
bers, April 1714. | | ; 
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CH AP. his friends, that her ruin would ſucceed his fall. Struck | 
X. with this application, her uſual fears began to return. | 


A Though at. the ſolicitation of the Lady Maſham, ſhe 
1714. had conſented to diſmiſs the treaſurer, ſhe became again 


reconciled to that miniſter, upon certain conditions [ul. 


The Earl of Nottingham, who hoped to ſucceed Ox- 
ford in the treaſury, was again diſappointed [x]; and 
thus was forced, by his reſentment, to abet a party of 
whoſe principles he ſecretly diſapproved. Tm 
Motion of The Whigs, encouraged by the late acceſſion to their 
the Whigs party, carried farther their oppoſition againſt the crown, 


On the ſubject of the Chevalier de St. George only, | 


they could raiſe the fears of the people. They moved, 


therefore, for an addreſs to her Majeſty, for renewing |} 
her inſtances with the Duke of Lorrain, to expel the Pre- 
An addition made to their 
motion, ſeemed levelled againſt the ſuſpected feelings of 
the Queen's mind. It was propoſed to requeſt her Ma- 


tender from his dominions. 


jeſty to iſſue a proclamation, ſetting a price on her bro- 
ther's head. The Lord North and Grey, ſeconded by 


the Lord Trevor, oppoſed, with vehemence, this latter 


meaſure [y]. They repreſented, that the motion was at 


inconſiſtent with common humanity, as it was repugnant | 
That, to ſet a price on any 
man's head, was to encourage aſſaſſination, by public au- 
thority. That, for their own parts, ſhould ever the caſe 


to the Chriſtian religion. 


come before them, as peers and judges, they would think 


themſelves bound, in juſtice, honour, and confeience, to 
gs argued 
upon the ground of expediency. '' But the Tory lords who | 
had joined them, ſome days before, deſerted them on this 
occaſion. The biſhops, either from principle or decency, 
were averſe from this ſanguinary meaſure; and, upon 2 
diviſion, the addition to the firſt motion was rejected Iz. 

The addreſs to the Queen was preſented only by a few 
ſuperfluous Whig lords. Could a judgment be formed of the ſtate 
of things, from the conduct of parliament, one might 
ſuppoſe, that the nation was then in imminent danger. 
That the Pretender was ready to make a deſcent upon 


Britain, with a powerful army; or that he was Ne |: 


cCondemn ſuch an action as murder. The Whi 


Their fears 


and vain, 


[u] Hannover- papers, April 1714. 
8. 1714. [2] Journals, April 8, 


. 
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by 4 formidable party at home. That his friends only C H A P- 
waited for his arrival, to dethrone the Queen, and utterly X. 
extirpate all the Whigs in the kingdom. The contrary ——— 
of all this was the truth. The French, who could only 1714 
ſupport the Pretender, were unwilling to plunge into thoſe 
diſaſters from which they had been lately extricated by a 
ſpecies of miracle. Lewis the Fourteenth, never hearty 
in the cauſe of the excluded Stuarts, was now more 
averſe than ever from giving them any effeQual ſupport. 
His ambition and his love of glory had vaniſhed with his 
power. He felt the decline of years. Though till ea- 
ger to live, he foreſaw his own approaching death. The 
proſpect of French affairs was gloomy, beyond that pe- 
rod, He was to leave the ſcepter in the hands of a ſick] 
infant, under the tuition of an unprincipled relation, who, 
tom the very misfortunes of the late war, had perhaps 
extended his views to the crown. In this melanchol 
tate at home, Lewis thought of nothing leſs than to 
kindle a war abroad, by aſſiſting the Pretender. 

Were then the fears of the Whigs an idle dream? Or obfervati- 
imed they only at the perſecution of an unfortunate wo- ons --—— qo 
man, already driven to the verge of the grave by ſolici. Pu 
ade as well as diſeaſe? To ſave the honour of that party, 
the anſwer to theſe queſtions muſt be made at the expence 
of their underſtanding. Having firſt endeavoured to 
larm the populace with the fears of Popery and the Pre- 
tender, they began at length to be the dupes of their own 
ts; and to believe ſeriouſly what they had fo often aver- 
red. Their precipitate ſchemes had created the only 
langers that now threatened the object of the act of ſet- 
lement. Had the Queen been leſs timid, or the miniſter 
nore violent, or even more regardleſs of his original prin- 
ciples, the firſt to preſerve her authority, and the latter 
b ſecure his power, and, perhaps, ultimately his life, 
might have entered into meaſures that would have proved 
fatal to the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hannover. The 
conduct of the Whigs was, throughout, more calculated 
to 1rritate than to intimidate, had the miniſtry carried into 
their councils that contradiQory boldneſs and obſtinacy, 
viich bad treatment invariably raiſes in the minds of 
the ſpirited and proud. | / 

Though 5 
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| P. Though the Whigs, in 4 fit of deſpondence, bad Wl 5 
; « 6 e to the court of Hannover to abandon theit tes 
— rinciples and to ſhift for themſelves, their ſucceſs in the 
1714. late queſtions had animated them to further. attempts This \ 
Their. againſt the Queen and her ſervants. They had ropoſed a 
en ack to the Hannoverian reſident, in the beginning 0 the ſeſ- cdeentr 
the Queen. ſion, to demand a writ for the Electoral Prince to ſit in Nane 
the houſe of peers, as Duke of Cambridge. The reſide by rn 
without any dire& orders from his court, communicated mily tc 
his deſign to the lord-treafurer, who had uniformly made "RAP 
the moſt violent, yet the leaſt effectual, profeſſions of Aberſo 
his zeal for the Proteſtant line. That mibifter plainy Wil fes 
told him; that to bring over any of the family of Lunen- WT :ppcar 
burgh, would be to place her coffin before her Majeſty's Wl if dect. 
eyes; and that thoſe who had any reſpeC for her friend. tended 
ſhip, or hopes from her favour, ſhould never propoſe a ll +. call [ 
thing ſo utterly diſagreeable to her mind [A]. The Elec- | The 
tor himſelf was as much averſe from the meaſure as the likely te 
Queen. He had uniformly refuſed his conſent to the Will the pre 
ſending over the Electoral Prince, in the preceding year; Wl profeſſi 
and his refuſal was ſo peremptory, that the Whigs, and I bc was; 
even his ſervants, made no ſcruple of aſcribing his con- he hou 
duct to a jealouſy of his own ſon [LB]. PI from thi 
A writ de. Though the Elector had not probably changed his ſen- i teſpeR 1 
manded for t;ments, he yielded, in part, to the earneſt inſtances of unity ſ; 
the RleQuee ;1, Whigs. He permitted Schutz, his envoy at London, Wi fon Ay 
| 1”. to demand, in the name of the Eleareſs, a writ for the pov '9 
 EleQoral Prince, as Duke of Cambridge. Schutz, whoſe Ml de e 
&ernels had frequently extended his meaſures beyond Will en danger 
the limits of his inſtructions, took the firſt opportunity i ke Fg 
for executing his commiſſion. On the twelfth of April WW, r 
he waited upon the Lord-Chancellor Hareourt, and de. ckred, t 
manded the writ, in form. Startled at this unexpected wihed 7 
requeſt, the chancellor declined to give any anſwer till he ſpeedy d 

ſhould conſult the Queen. He haſtened to. the palace. | 


views of 
determi 
brother, 
If Any 
af the 
haſten h 


A cabinet-council was immediately called. Kos he Queen 
exhibited upon the occaſion, every ſymptorn of violenc 
and paſſion. She commanded the chancellor to write in! 
ſtantly to Schutz. She ordered him to ſignify, that, * 


[ a] Hannover-Papers, . 1714. [z] Ibid, 1713 | 
paſſim, 3 = (c] H 


April 29, 


| QUEEN ANNE. | . 

ſhe had heard nothing of the- matter from the court ofC H A P. 
Hannover, ſhe could not perſuade herſelf that their mi- Xx. 
W niſter aQted in the preſent caſe by their inſtructions [c]. 
This was the only anſwer the reſident could obtain to his 1714. 
demand. The exultations of the Whigs increaſed the 
reſentment of the Queen. She declared, in the moſt pe- 
temptory manner, that ſhe would rather ſuffer the laſt 
extremities, than permit any Prince of the Electoral fa- 
mily to come to Britain to reſide during her life. That 
ſhe conſidered the condu of the reſident in the light of 
a perſonal affront, As a mark of her ultimate diſpleaſure, 
ſhe ſent the maſter of the ceremonies to forbid Schutz to 
appear any more at her court. She ordered that officer 
to declare, at the ſame time, to the envoy, that ſhe in- 
tended to ſolicit the EleQor and EleQtreſs for his inſtant 
TEE, „ 
The lord-treaſurer, terrified at an incident that was The lord- 
likely to create an open rupture between the Queen and trealurer's 
the preſumptive heirs of the crown, began to make freſh ® — 
profeſſions of zeal to the latter. He aſſured them, that 
he was entirely and unalterably devoted to the intereſt of 
the houſe of Hannover. That this proceeded not only 
from the conſcience. of his oaths, but out of a profound 
teſpeQ for their many virtues. That he might without 


f vanity ſay, he had the chief hand in ſettling their ſucceſ- 
ſon to the crown. That the Lady Maſham was for the 
Proteſtant line. That he was ſure the Queen was in- 
e clined to the ſame fide. That nothing therefore cquld 
of endanger the ſucceſſion, but the ſending over any ol 
He oral family without her Majeſty's conſent [E]. e; 
"" however, altered his language in a few days. He de- 
7 cared, that he never thought matters would have been 
de puſhed ſo far. That he was apprehenſive of his own 


ſpeedy diſgrace. That he was deſired to enter into the 
views of the Pretender; and that the Queen was more 
determined than ever to ſtrengthen the intereſt. of her 
brother, and to ſecure for him the throne [x]. 
If Anne was before attached to the eventual ſucceſſion 
of the Pretender, the preſent incident was calculated to 
haſten her deſigns. She was alarmed, ou the ſubje& of 
SEE, „the 


le] Hannover-papers, April 24, N. S. 1714. lp) Ibid. 
April 29. [x] Ibid, Aprilzs, lj Ibid, May 4. 
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CHAP. the writ, to a degree that gave an unuſual animation and to the c 
| even vehemence to her conduct. She wrote to the Prin- the tit! 
ess Sophia. She ſent letters to the Elector and the Elec- ſons of 
toral Prince. She expreſſed to each her ſurpriſe at the to digni 
deſign of ſending the Prince to England. She, almoſt Thou 

openly, threatened, that his coming to Britain might cure no 
endanger, if not prevent, the ſucceſſion of his family to advance 

the throne. In this determined conduct, that timid Prin-. fdence 

ceſs ſeems to have been chiefly ſupported by her own Wl #gainit t 

fears. She found, that the attachment of her ſubjeds the ſam 

to her perſon declined with the ſtate of her health, that he 

That, though ſhe had many ſervants, ſhe was totally britain. 

deſtitute of friends. That thoſe whom ſhe truſted the errors o 

moſt were the leaſt likely to adhere to her cauſe. That bt. I 

a miniſter, who derived his claim to her favour from his broke th 
pretending to ſupport her meaſures, was making terms for He prete 

himſelf with her political enemies. That her authority, the Lad 

and even her very title, as ſovereign, would depend upon | bolingbr, 

the moderation of her ſucceſſor ; and that ſhe would be ing the P 

either forced to reſign her crown, or to exert its prero- bi irienc 

gatives, in ſubſerviency to a party whom ſhe both hated its to r. 

and feared [G]. e 5 bg ſund th 
During the convulſions in Britain, the lord-treafurer's de decli: 

tor's de- couſin arrived at the court of Hannover. The Whigs, (bons wit! 
and eſpecially the Duke of Marlborough, had, by letters, Wi "cceflior 

raiſed prejudices in the mind of the Elector, with regard They ac 

to the real object of Harley's embaſſy. His Highneſs d to m. 

received him with manifeſt coldneſs. He paid little at- During 

tention to his profeſſions. He, however, ordered a me- laments 

morial to be given to Harley, couched in the moſt decent porta ne 

terms. He informed the Queen, that he was ſenſible of WI" office 

her former favours; but that ſomething ſtill remained to {Mſ*coming 

be done. He repreſented to her Majeſty, that it was end was 
neceſſary to oblige the Pretender to retire to Italy. That manner 

his remaining in Lorrain was dangerous, as his Highnels | This laſt 


was well aflured, that he meditated a deſcent in North- | 
Britain. That, for the ſecurity of her royal perſon, her 
kingdoms, and the Proteſtant religion, it ſeemed neceſſa- 
ry to ſettle in Britain ſome Prince of the Electoral family, 
who might be attentive to ſuch important concerns. That | 
he took the liberty to renew his inſtances for a penſion } 


and eſtabliſhment for the Ele&reſs, as the neareſt heir | 
to 


. [c] MSS. paſſim. 
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tothe crown; and that he hoped her Majeſty would grant C H AP. 
the titles belonging to the Princes of the blood to ſuch MX. 
ſons of the houſe of Hannover as were not already raiſed —v=— 
to dignities [K]. 5 1714. 

Though the lord-treaſurer had the misfortune to pro- Iatrigues of 
cure no credit to his profeſſions, he continued to make Oxford. 
advances to the court of Hannover. To retain the con- 
fidence of the Queen, he was forced to declare publickly 
zpainſt the coming of the Electoral Prince. But he, at 
the ſame time, inſinuated to the Hannoverian agents, 
that he would not be forry to ſee the Prince arrived in 
Britain. He took, however, advantage of the preſent 
terrors of the Queen, to recover the influence he had 
bft, He aſſured her, that it was the violence of Boling- 
broke that induced the EleQor to demand the writ [1]. 
lle pretended to have gained, with promiſes of advantage, 
the Lady Maſham. His enuſlaries privately accuſed 
Bolingbroke and Harcourt of a fixed deſign for eſtabliſh- 
ing the Pretender on the throne IM]. He even boaſted to 
is friends, that he would ſoon compel both his antago- 
niſts to reſign. But, notwithſtanding theſe pretences, he 
found that his credit with the Queen was greatly upon 
the decline. He, therefore, entered into ſecret negocia- 
lons with the Whigs. He expreſſed his feats for the 
icceſſion. He repreſented their own apparent danger. 

They accepted his offers, promiſed to forget the paſt, 
and to maintain for the future his authority [N ]. 
During this ſuſpicious, rather than buſy ſeſſion of par- Affairs in 


mportance [0]. The firſt limited to a certain number 
le officers, civil and military, that ſhould be capable of 
coming members of the houſe of commons. The ſe- 
ond was calculated to prevent the growth of ſchiſm, in 


at manner deemed extremely ſevere, by the Diſſenters. 
efs WH This laſt bill furniſhed an ample field of conteſt for the 
h- o contending factions. It was ſaid to have been intro- 
ner Whiiced by Bolingbroke to haraſs Oxford, who favoured 
la- e Diſſenters; and to gain to himſelf the ſupport and 
ly, ection of the high-church party. In matters of 
hat gion, men are frequently as inconſiſtent with them- 
ſion . P p ſelves, 
heit 


10 Hannover-papers, May 7, 1714. 


[1] Ibid. May 8. 
4] Ibid. May 18. [x] Ibid, May 26. 


[o] Journals. 


lament;v*he two houſes paſſed two bills of conſiderable Parliament. 
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CH A P. ſelves, as in politics. The leaders of the miniſtry, who 
X. {ſupported the bill with all their own eloquence, as well 


Aas with the weight of government, were themſelves breq | 
1714. Diſſenters. The Earl of Nottingham, deemed inviola- | 


bly attached to the church of England, forgot his religi- 
ous principles in his political reſentment. Though he 
had made the bill againſt occaſional conformity the price 
of his joining the Whigs, he oppoſed with vehemence 


the preſent bill [ex]. The lord-treaſurer himſelf retired, | 
without voting upon the queſtion. This conduct was, at 


the time, aſcribed to his religious principles. But it is 


now known, that it proceeded from his ſecret coalition | 


with the Whigs [d. 


Situation 
of the Pre- 


the Pretender lived, in a ſtate of anxious obſcurity, in 


Lorrain. . Foreigners, judging from the fears of the 
friends of the houſe of Hannover, formed no doubt of 
his ſpeedy reſtoration to the throne. They concluded, 


that his ſiſter was heartily in his intereſt ; That her ſer- 


vants were forming effectual ſchemes for ſecuring his ſue- 
ceſſion to the crown, The Duke of Lorrain, gained by} 
the ſoftneſs of his manners, touched with his misfortunes 
or forming hopes upon his future proſpeQts, entered bear- 
tily into his cauſe. Perceiving the indifference of Franceg 
he endeavoured to gain the Imperial court to the intereſt 
of his gueſt. He even directed his envoy at the court og 
Vienna to aſk for him in marriage one of the daughter 
of the Emperor Joſeph. Charles the Sixth was ſo little 
offended at this requeſt, that the only objeQion he madg 
was the diſparity in their age. The arch-dutcheſs wal 
but twelve years old; but the Pretender was in his fi 
and twentieth year. The Emperor recommended hiy 
own ſiſter, as a more ſuitable match. He, howeverf 


prudently obſerved, that the times were too critical t 


come to a determination on this head. But that, whelſ 
an occaſion ſhould offer, he was much diſpoſed to give iq 
the Chevalier de St. George ſolid marks of his eſteen 


and regard [R]. 


| Many 


[e] Publications of the Times. 


May 1714. [XI] Stuart-papers, Feb. 22, 1714. 


While the courts of Great Britain and Hannover, the 
ard views two houſes of parliament, and the whole Britiſh nation, W 
were diſtracted with hopes and fears about the ſucceſſion, | 


[] Hannover- papel } 
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Many zealots in Britain maintained, in the mean time, C HAP. 


a correſpondence with the Pretender and his ſervants. X. 
The miniſtry continued to admit his agents into their con 
verſation, to ſerve or ruin his cauſe, as might beſt ſuit 3 
with their own intereſt. But, amidſt inſinuations of at- fee 
tachment, and, perhaps, profeſſions of Leal, they were againſt him, 
betrayed into a meaſure, which might convince him, that _ - oe 
his hopes from their favour were ill founded. An infor- 
mation having been obtained, by the vigilance of the 

Earl of Wharton, againſt lome Iriſh officers, who in- 

liſted men for the Pretender, they were ſeized by a war- 

rant from the Queen's Bench. The people were alarm- 

ed. The Whigs added artfully to their tears, The ad- 

herents of the miniſtry were terrified. 'The lord-trea- 

ſurer now, in concert with the Whigs, had wrought ſo 

much upon the natural timidity of the Duke of Shrewſ- 

bury, that he joined him in an important meaſure upon 

the preſent occaſion [s]. The diſcovery made by W har- 

ton having fallen under the deliberation of the cabinet- 

council, 1t was carried by a majority of votes, that a 
proclamation ſhould be iſſued againſt the Pretender. 
threwſberry deſerted his principles of Jacobitiſm, and bis 

political friend Bolingbroke, upon this point [T]. A 
proclamation was accordingly iſſued, on the twenty-third 

of June, promiſing a reward of five thouſand pounds for 
pprehending the Pretender, whenever he ſhould land or 

atempt to land in Great Britain. The two houſes voted 

an addreſs of thanks to the Queen; and the commons, 

m their zeal for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, extended the 

reward to one hundred thouſand pounds [u]. 

The conduct of the Queen, upon the preſent occaſion, The Queen 
kemed inconſiſtent with her ſuſpected attachment to 8 
mereſt of the Pretender. But her fears from the family he Ele der. 
« Lunenburgh had ſuſpended her affection for her own. 

Her object was to ſoothe the Elector, to agree to her re- 
queſt of keeping the Prince at home. She had taken 
arly precautions for this purpoſe. Soon after the writ 
vs demanded, ſhe appointed Lord Paget her ambaſſador 
o the court of Hannover. But his Lordſhip having de- 

Pp 2 clined 


25th June 


[5] MSS. 1714. tk July 


"149, [y] Journals, June 24, 1714 
/ 


[r] Hannover- papers, 
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epin 
if C H AP.clined that ſervice, ſhe conferred that character on he! "F 5 
1 X. own couſin, the Earl of Clarendon. The EleQor, on WM Bain. 
| his part, ordered the Baron de Bothmar to repair to Lon- Wl teaſing 
a 174. don, to ſupply the place of Schutz, who, upon being terrify 
i forbid the court, had left the kingdom. Bothmar endea- ing the 
i voured to defeat the object of Clarendon's embaſſy, by altered! 
| raiſing prejudices againſt that nobleman in the mind of Wl ſeriouſſy 
| the Elector. He informed his court, that Clarendon was WM iaminio: 
| a ſelfiſh and preſumptuous fool *. That, when he was Whigs i 
1 governor of an Amel iean province, he dreſſed himſelf if f powe 
| a woman, the better to repreſent the Queen's perſon. fenfions 
1 That this fool, to uſe Bothmar's words, was appointed candidate 
* without the treaſurer's knowledge. That Bolingbroke : kind of 
| had acquired the ſuperiority z and that Oxford had made if the ci 
" through Kreyenberg the reſident, the moſt ſervile ad brward 
Ki var:ces to Bothmar himſelf: © A ſure fign,” ſays he the Tori 
1 « of his approaching fall [v].“ 2 heir leac 
'F Death of During theſe tranſactions, the Electreſs Sophia dieꝗ ¶ intereſt © 
i the Princels ſuddenly at Hannover, in the eighty-fourth year of he: manner 
W _— 2]. She retained her faculties to the laſt, Bu oxford a 
1 there is reaſon to believe, that, had ſhe even ſurvive nen were 
. Qucen Anne, ſhe would not mount the throne. e other, 
was a Princeſs poſſeſſed of great prudence, good ſenſe rected fri 
| lively parts, and a conſiderable degree of knowledge the cabal 
. with an affability of diſpoſition that rendered her mu dſlenſions 
4 beloved. Though ſhe was the only perſon mentioned dat ha t 
4 name in the act of ſettlement, her great age had pr, The ſu 
| vented her from being the principal object of attentiolme mea 
; | The Elector, without conſulting her, ſeems to have i he houſe 
| ſtrudted his envoys in her name; and the parties in Dom the 
! tain, who ftrove to pay their court to the family of LYhuſe of I 
nenburgh, had, for ſeveral years, much neglected bs fron 
Princeſs, Her demiſe, as it was not unexpected, V lfipated. 
regarded as a common occurrence. Scarce any menti d the tv 
is made of that event in the papers of the Hannoveigtne the 
agents in Britain, except where it is announced in fo icure the 
to the Queen. Her death, therefore, could produce lat, to: 
change on the preſent ſtate of affairs. 5 0 ſhew t 
State of the But though the Elector was now one ſtep nearer typ, an 
miniſtry. throne, his efforts to ſecure the ſucceſſion were ” 0 Pays ex 
ee 


g finiſhe 


[x] Hannover- papers, June 16, 1714. ſy] It 
121 May 28, O. 8. f % 


+ QUEEN ee 
keeping pace with the ſanguine hopes of his friends. He CH 


501 


A ÞP- 


made no preparations for ſending the Electoral Prince to X. 
Britain. To gratify the Whigs, to put an end to the 
teaſing entreaties of his ſervants, and, perhaps, even to 1714- 


terrify Queen Anne, he had given permiſſion tor demand- 

ing the writ, But there is no reaſon to believe, that he 

altered his farſt ſentiments on that ſubject, or that he ever 

ſeriouſty deſigned to permit his ſon to depart from his 

dominions. This conduct would have thrown back the 

Whigs into their former deſpondence, had not their hopes 

of power been, from time to time, revived by the diſ- 

ſenſions in the cabinet. The common ſafety of the two 

candidates for the Queen's favour had hitherto preſerved 
kind of union in their public counſels. The meaſures 

o the crown, though languidly ſupported, were carried 
forward with a degree of unanimity. The jealouſy of 
he Tories, except in a few queſtions, on which ſome of 

their leaders joined the Whigs, from motives of private 

ntereſt or reſentment, had cemented them together, in 

manner not to be disjoined by the ſquabbles between 

Oxford and Bolingbroke. But as the quarrels of theſe 

nen were likely ſoon to accompliſh the fall of the one or 

the other, the Whigs looked forward to the confuſion ex- 

jected from that event. They watched with eagerneſs 
the cabals of the two rivals; and hoped, through the 

ſenſions of their political enemies, to reſume the reigns 

bat had been ſtruck from their own hands. 


te houſe of lords, on the ninth of July. In her ſpeech 
rom the throne, ſhe made no mention either of the 
louſe of Hannover, or of the Proteſtant ſuccefſion. Her 
eas from the coming of the Electoral Prince were 
iſſipated. But her reſentment was not yet abated. She 
dd the two houſes, that her chief concern was to pre- 
tive the liberty and the religion of her ſubjects, and to 
ture the preſent and future tranquillity of the kingdom. 
That, to attain theſe deſirable ends, her parliament onght 
o ſhew the fame regard for the juſt prerogatives of the 
wn, and for the honour of government, as ſhe had 
ſirays expreſſed for the rights of her people [4]. Hav- 
7 finiſhed this ſpeech, ſhe ordered the chancellor to 

| prorogue 
[] Journals, July 9, 1714. 


The ſupplies being granted, and the public buſineſs, in Parliament 
ame meaſure, finiſhed, the Queen came in perſon to Prorogued. 
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C H AP. prorogue the parliament to the tenth of Auguſt. Mens 
X. who aſcribed to ſome deſign all the meaſures of Anne, 
Cv put various conſtructions on a prorogation which was not 
1714. fo ſuddenly expected. Thoſe, who argued with moſt 


deciſiveneſs on this ſubjeQ, attributed the meaſure to the | 


manifeſt decline in the health of the Queen. 'They af. 
firmed, that a dropſy, under which ſhe laboured, in- 


creaſed from day to day: That the miniſtry had their 


reaſons for wiſhing that parliament might not be ſitting 
at her death. Beſides, that their projected ſchemes now 
demanded all their time and their care [BJ. 

In reaſoning in this manner, mankind muſt have ſup- 
poſed that the miniſtry were united, by the ſame princi- 


Open rup- 

ture among 

the miniſ- 

2 a "I 
more contrary to truth, than this ſuppoſition. 


cilable rivals; men obſtinately. reſolved on each other's 


deſtruction. During the ſitting of parliament, the ani- | 
moſities between Oxford and Bolingbroke were, in ſome || 
Their mutual | 
friends eſtabliſhed, from time to time, a temporary recon- | 


degree, reſtrained by their common fears. 


_ cihiation between thoſe rivals for power. But, when the 


parliament was prorogued, they obſerved neither modera-} 
tion nor common deeency in their conteſts. 'The firſt could} 


bear no equal in the Queen's favour. 'The latter was re- 


ſolved to yield no longer to a ſuperior. 'They deſcended} 
into altercation, perſonal reflection, and mutual accuſa- 


tion, The lord-treaſurer made no ſcruple to declare, 
that he could produce evidence that Bolingbroke was a 
determined Jacobite, Bolingbroke, on his part, openly 
affirmed, he had proofs in his hands, that Oxford was in 


the intereſt of the Pretender. Though the allegations of 


neither ſeem to have been well founded, they had both 
the misfortune to be believed [o]. 


Immediate Though the difference in their charaQers, and a per- 
cauſe of | 
any Tquar- ſecretary irreconcilable enemies, a late incident in parlia- 
85 ment was the obvious cauſe of their preſent fury. A few 


days [p] before the prorogation, the lords took under con- 


ſideration 


[2] Hannover papers, July 1714. Ic] Ibid. 1714 


lo] July 2. 


ples and the ſame views. Nothing, however, could be 
The chief 


ſervants of the crown were divided between two irrecon- 


petual ſtruggle for power, had rendered the treaſurer and 
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ſideration the trade to Spain and the Weſt - Indies, as late- C H A P. 
ly ſettled by the treaty concluded at Madrid. This ex- X. 
amination was ſuggeſted by the lord-treaſurer, now ſecretW WW W]W W 
ly in the intereſt of the Whigs, to procure the fall of Bo- 1714. 
lingbroke. , The Queen had reſerved for herſelf the 
fourth part of the aſſiento or contract for negroes. This 
ſhare was privately divided into ſixteen parts. Five were 
deſigned for the lord-treaſurer, five for Bolingbroke, four 
tor Lady Maſham, and two for one Arthur Moore, the 
agent of the junto in this affair [x]. The Earl of Ox- 
ford, perceiving the dangerous ſtate of the Queen's health, 
ſacrificed an uncertain intereſt for certain revenge. In 
the courſe of the examination, he made himſelf a party 
againſt his aſſociates in ſpoil. He joined thoſe lords wha 
inſiſted to hear the Spaniſh merchants againſt the trea- 
ty [J. He encouraged an addreſs to the Queen, re- 
queſting her Majeſty to apply to the uſe of the public her 
part of the profits of the aſſiento contract. Bolingbroke 
dictated an anſwer, that gave great offence to the lords. 
Neither he nor the Lady Maſham could forgive the trea- 
ſurer for a meaſure, which in hurting tkeir intereſt, had 
deeply wounded their pride. 1 9 

This incident haſtened the fall of the treaſurer. But Concert be- 
it was far from being the ſole cauſe of his diſgrace, Wen 
Though Bolingbroke had failed in his project of bringing | 
Marlborough into office, in the preceding winter, he ne- 
ver loſt ſight of that object. During the whole ſeſſion, 
he 1s ſaid to have held a correſpondence with the Duke, 
whoſe only objection to the preſent men and meaſures 
was an irreconcilable averſion to the Earl of Oxtord. That 
miniſter, by his ſuggeſting no difficulties in any meaſure, 
was a ſervant calculated to pleaſe a weak ſovereign, that 
was always haunted by political fears. He had, there- 
fore, obtained a dominion over the Queen, which neither 
the arts of Bolingbroke nor the influence of Lady Maſham 
could remove. The demand of the writ, made by the 
envoy of the houſe of Hannover, was one of theſe few 
incidents that had raiſed any appearance of ſpirit in the 
mind of Anne. Bolingbroke had the addreſs to perſuade 
her, that this meaſure was privately promoted by the 
Earl of Oxford. His cabals with the Whigs, his vehe- 
714. | ment 


+» 


Ir] Hannover-papers, July 24, 1714. [r] Ibid. 
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CH A P. ment profeſſions to the Ele oral family, his myſteriou s | 


X. conduct, which ſhe had now, for the firſt time, remark- 


LL ed, confirmed the inſinuations of Bolingbroke. She, there- | 
1714. fore, reſolved to diſmiſs a ſervant, whom ſhe could no 


longer conſider in the light of a triend [6]. 


Bolingbroke 
and Marl- 


— in all her prejudices. He ſuggeſted to her, that to pay 


incompatible with her ſervice [1]. Her reſentment had 


OwWer. 


his wiſhes, that the Pretender were already arrived [1]. 


Their 
Views, 


9 77 


[6] MSS. paſſim. 
[1] Thid, July 31, 1714. 


Bolingbroke, on the other hand, humoured the Queen | 
any attention for the future to the houſe of Hannover was | 


placed her in the ſcale of the Pretender, as far as ſhe | 
was permitted by her own timidity and jealouſy, The 
principal obje& of Bolingbroke was to perpetuate his | 
influence; that of Marlborough to regain his former 
The firſt knew that he could not ſupport him- | 
{elf alone, after the removal of the lord-treaſurer. The | 
latter had no objeCtion to his entering into any meaſures, 
ſhould that miniſter be removed from the cabinet. The 
views of both were turned to their own intereft. Should | 
the Queen live and continue her favour for the Pretender, 
they would probably have paved his way to the throne. | 
Should ſhe happen to die, before matters were ripe, the 
Duke had eſtabliſhed an intereſt with the family of Han- 
nover, that might preſerve his friend. Though no de- 
ciſive proofs of their intrigues can be Now produced, a 
probable conjeQture may be made. They deſigned, per- 
haps, to ſerve the Pretender, by the means of Sweden. | 
The ambaſſador of that kingdom made no ſecret of his 
expecting REAL aſſiſtance, through the means of Boling- } 
broke, from the Britiſh court; and he openly expreſſed F 


TRE Duke of Marlborough, aſſured of the proſected 
diſgrace of Oxford, haſtened to Oſtend, to embark. 'But Þ 
he was detained there for a fortnight by contrary winds. } 
In this interval of ſuſpence, the difficulty which Boling- | 
broke found in forming the ſhew of a miniſtry, was the 
cauſe of the delay in the treaſurer's fall. His own ob- 
ject was to continue ſecretary of ſtate to command all 

the foreign correſpondence. He was, however, to diſ- 
miſs Bromley, his colleague in office, and to place the 
ſeals in the hands of Sir William Wyndham. The _ 
1ury 


[nu] Hannover- papers, July 20, 1714. 
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fury was to have been put into commiſſion. The Earl of CH AP. 

Angleſea was to have been at the head of the board [x]. But X. 

either ſome of theſe men declined the offices allotted for = 

them, by Bolingbroke, or he himſelf became undecifive, 1714. 

through the weight of his own power. He, however, re- 

ſolved to remove the Earl of Oxford, and to truſt the 

reſt to fortune. On the twenty-ſeventh of July, when 

the treaſurer came to court, he was deprived of his ſtaff. 

He was, however, permitted to fall gently from his high 

ſtation, being ſuffered to retain all his other offices [L]. 
The charaQter of the Earl of Oxford has been deſcrib- piſmiſſion 

ed in all its ſingularities as the incidents aroſe. But the and chars. 

throwing into one view its moſt ſtriking features, may er 

give a more complete portrait of the man. The talents 

beſtowed upon him by nature were neither extenſive nor 

obvious; and theſe ſeem to have been little improved by 

education, though he has been called a patron of learn- 

ing and of learned men. His whole progreſs i in literature 

was confined to that ſlight knowledge of the dead lan- 

guages, which men intended for public. life generally 

bring from ſchool. He neither underſtood foreign lan- 

puages, nor wrote, with any degree of elegance, his na- 

tive tongue. In the diſpoſition of his mind he was re- 

ſerved, diſtruſtful and cold. A lover of ſecrecy to ſuch 

adegree, that he aſſumed its appearance in mere trifles ; 

fond of importance, without any dignity of manner; ſo 

full of profeſſions, that he was always deemed inſincere. 

In his public meaſures he was rather tenacious of his pur- 

poſe, than either firm or reſolute in his conduct: yet 

much more deciſive in the means of annoying his ene- 


ed mies, than in thoſe calculated to gratify his friends. With 

zut n facility of temper that could deny no requeſt, but with 

ds. a defect of mind that could beſtow nothing with grace, 

1g- be offended the diſappointed, and even loſt thoſe whom 

tne be ſerved. The diſpoſal of offices, which gives influence 

ob- Wl to other miniſters, was a real misfortune to the Earl of 

all Oxford. He often promiſed the ſame place to five per- 

dif- 'ons at once; and created four enemies, without making 

the Wl the fifth his friend. 

rea- But if the Earl of Oxford was not remarkable for of the Eat 
fury WM kriking virtues, he had the good fortune to be free from of Quins. 


daring vices. Though undeciſive in the great line of 
| buſineſs, 
[x] Hannover-papers, July 20. [] Ibid. 1714. 
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CH A P. ment profeſſions to the Ele &oral family, his myſterion ] 


X. 


conduct, which ſhe had now, for the firſt time, remark- 


—— ed, confirmed the inſinuations of Bolingbroke. She, there- 


1714. 


Bolingbroke 
and Marl- 


borough, 


Their 
views. 


they would probably 


fore, reſolved to diſmiſs a ſervant, whom ſhe could no 


longer conſider in the light of a friend [6]. h 
Bolingbroke, on the other hand, humoured the Queen 
in all her prejudices. He ſuggeſted to her, that to pay 
any attention for the future to the houſe of Hannoyer was 
incompatible with her ſervice [1]. Her reſentment had 
placed her in the ſcale of the Pretender, as far as ſhe 
was permitted by her own timidity and jealouſy. The 
principal object of Bolingbroke was to perpetuate his 
influence; that of Marlborough to regain his former 
ower. The firſt knew that he could not ſupport him- 
{elf alone, after the removal of the lord-treaſurer. The 


latter had no objeQtion to his entering into any meaſures, 
The 
views of both were turned to their own intereſt. Should 
the Queen live and continue her favour for the Pretender, 
have paved his way to the throne. 
Should ſhe happen to die, before matters were ripe, the 
Duke had eſtabliſhed an intereſt with the family of Han- 
nover, that might preſerve his friend. Though no de- 
ciſive proofs of their intrigues can be now produced, a 
| They deſigned, per- 
haps, to ſerve the Pretender, by the means of Sweden. 
The ambaſſador of that kingdom made no ſecret of his 
expecting REAL aſſiſtance, through the means of Boling- 


ſhould that miniſter be removed from the cabinet. 


probable conjecture may be made. 


broke, from the Britiſh court; and he openly expreſſed 


his wiſhes, that the Pretender were already arrived [II. 
TE Duke of Marlborough, aſſured of the projected 
diſgrace of Oxford, haſte ned to Oſtend, to embark. But 


he was detained there for a fortnight by contrary winds. 


In this interval of ſuſpence, the difficulty which Boling- 


broke found in forming the ſhew of a miniſtry, was the 


cauſe of the delay in the treaſurer's fall. His own ob- 


ject was to continue ſecretary of ſtate to command all 
the foreign correſpondence. 


[s] Mss. paſſim. 
[1] Thid, July 31, 1714. 


He was, however, to diſ- 
miſs Bromley, his colleague in office, and to place the 
ſeals in the hands of Sir William Wyndham. The me 7 
ſury 


Ju] Hannover- papers, July 20, 1714. 
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QUEEN ANNE. _ 
ſury was to have been put into commiſſion. The Earl of CH AP. 
Angleſea was to have been at the head of the board [x]. But MX. 
either ſome of theſe men declined the offices allotted for 
them, by Bolingbroke, or he himſelf became undeciſive, 1714. 
through the weight of his own power. He, however, re- 
ſolved to remove the Earl of Oxford, and to truſt the 
reſt to fortune. On the twenty-ſeventh of July, when 
the treaſurer came to court, he was deprived of his ſtaff. 

He was, however, permitted to fall gently from his high 
tation, being ſuffered to retain all his other offices [L]. | 
The charaQter of the Earl of Oxford has been deſcrib- Diſmiſſion 
ed in all its ſingularities as the incidents aroſe. But the and charac- 
throwing into one view its moſt ſtriking features, may er 
give a more complete portrait of the man. The talents 
beſtowed upon him by nature were neither extenſive nor 
obvious; and theſe ſeem to have been little improved by 
education, though he has been called a patron of learn- 
ing and of learned men. His whole progreſs in literature 
was Confined to that flight knowledge of the dead lan- 
guages, which men intended for public. life generally 
bring from ſchool. He neither underſtood foreign lan- 
guages, nor wrote, with any degree of elegance, his na- 
tive tongue. In the diſpoſition of his mind he was re- 
ſerved, diſtruſtful and cold. A lover of ſecrecy to ſuch 
adegree, that he aſſumed its appearance in mere trifles 
fond of importance, without any dignity of manner; fo 
full of profeſſions, that he was always deemed inſincere. 
In his public meaſures he was rather tenacious of his pur- 
poſe, than either firm or reſolute in his conduct: yet 
much more deciſive in the means of annoying his ene- 
mies, than in thoſe calculated to gratify his friends. With 
a facility of temper that could deny no requeſt, but with 
a defect of mind that could beſtow nothing with grace, 
he offended the diſappointed, and even loſt thoſe whom _ 
he ſerved. The diſpoſal of offices, which gives influence 
to other miniſters, was a real misfortune to the Earl of 
Oxford. He often promiſed the ſame place to five per- 
is at once; and created four enemies, without making 
nc BY the fifth his friend. RO, : 
a- But if the Earl of Oxford was not remarkable for of the Ea: 
Ty YN friking virtues, he had the good fortune to be free from of 9*12*%: 
AF caring vices. Though undeciſive in the great line of 
7 buſineſs, 
[x] Hannover- papers, July 20. [L] Ibid. 1714. 
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CH AP. buſineſs, he was not ſubje& to perſonal fear. Though 
X. thoroughly ambitious, he was a ſtranger to haughtineſs 

and pride. Though perſevering in his oppoſition to his 
1714. enemies, he was not in his temper revengeful; and 

| though he made no ſcruple to tempt the honeſty of others, 
with money, he himſelt cannot be accuſed, with juſtice, 
of the leaſt tincture of avarice. In his public meaſures 
he can never deſerve the character of a great miniſter, 
'There was a narrownels of ſentiment, a vulgarity of po- 
licy, and even a meanneſs in his conduQt, that frequent- 
ly excited the contempt of his beſt friends, In his pri- 


vate intrigues for power, in his dextrous management of | 


two parties, by whom he was equally hated, in his tem- 
pering the fury of the 
hemence of the Whigs, in his advancing the intereſts 


of the houſe of Hannover, when moſt diſtruſted by them- 
ſelves and their adherents, he ſhewed a conſiderable de- 
gree of addreſs, and,political knowledge. The nation | 
owed to a defeQ in Oxford's mind, a greater benefit, 
than they could have derived from a minifter of more 
ſplendid talents. Had he been poſſeſſed of the pride in- 
ſeparable from great parts, his reſentment for the ill uſage, I 
which he experienced from the Whigs and the agents of 3 
the houſe of Hannover, might have induced him to de- 
feat the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and bring about thoſe very 


evils of which he was unjuſtly accuſed. 45 | 


Obſervati- 
Ons. : 
power. Their prior condition mult place mankind in the 
line of preferment; otherwiſe their abilities, inſtead of 5 
being employed by the ſtate, become, through want of 
uſe, a burden to, themſelves. The moſt intelligent ſo- 
vereign, at the head of a popular government, is ex- 
tremely circumſcribed in the choice of his ſervants. He 
muſt rule his people through the medium of perſons whom 


ſome accident, independent of themſelves, have fixed in 
a certain rank in the community. But, as the advan- 
tages which favour ambition, are enemies to the toil ne- 
ceſſary for improving and enlarging the mind, men fre- 
quently come tothe management of the concerns of a great 
kingdom, with abilities ſcarce ſufficient toregulate the affairs 


of a private family. Hence, and not from a dearth of ta 
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acobites, in his amuſing the ve- 


In a country where freedom prevails, extenſive talents 


are far from being the neareſt path to the poſſeſſion of 
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the uniform undeciſiveneſs of public councils. A miniſ- C HA P. 
ter, inſtead of moving the whole machine of govern- X. 
ment, ſuffers himſelf to be carried forward by its ine 
rent motion; and ſhould no accidents happen, the praiſe 1714. 
muſt be given to fortune. Theſe obſervations may be 
applied, with a degree of juſtice, to the Earl of Oxford; 
who carried into his public conduct, all the narrowneſs 
of his private character. | 

Though the Viſcount Bolingbroke had the addreſs to Confuſion 
remove the lord-treaſurer, he was not able to ſeize the in the cabi- 
reins which he had ſtruck from his hands. Wild, viſio-*** 
nary, and vehement, in all his projects, he had not fore- 
ſeen difficulties, or he was found incapable to ſurmount 
them, when they came. During three days of anarchy 
and confuſion in the cabinet, the minds of men were agi- 
tated with the viciſſitudes of hopes and fear. The Queen 
herſelf, in a dangerous ſtate of health before, had in- 
creaſed the violence of her diſtemper, by the agitation of 
her ſpirits. Having aſſiſted at a council of her principal 
ſervants, in the night of the twenty-ninth of July, ſne 
became perplexed, beyond meaſure, at their differences 
in opinion, and want of deciſion. The uſual diſcharge, 
from an impoſthumation in her leg, was ſtopped. The 
gouty matter, tranſlating itſelf to the brain, threw her 
into a dozing inſenſibility, in which ſhe expired, at Ken- Aug. 1. 
ſington, on Sunday the firſt of Auguſt, about ſeven of Death of 
the clock in the morning. In a tranſient interval of her * 
lethargy, ſhe delivered the treaſurer's ſtaff to the Duke 
of Shrewſbury, who had been recommended to that high 
office by ſuch of the privy council as were aſſembled, up- 
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Ing her complexion ſanguine, her features ſtrong, but not ir- 


regular, her whole countenance more dignified than a- 
greeable. In the accompliſhments of the mind, as a wo- 
man, ſhe was not deficient. She underſtood muſic: She 
loved painting: She had even ſome taſte for works of ge- 
nius, She was always generous, ſometimes liberal, but 
never profuſe, Like the reſt of her family, ſhe was good- 
natured, 
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CHAP. natured, to a degree of weakneſs. Indolent in her dif- 
X. poſition, timid by nature, devoted to the company of her 
vr favourites, eaſily led. She poſſeſſed all the virtues of her 
1714: father, except political courage. She was fubje& to all his 


weakneſſes, except enthuſiaſm in religion. She was jea- 
lous of her authority, and ſullenly irreconcilable toward 
thoſe who treated either herſelf or her prerogative with 
diſreſpect. But, like him alſo, ſhe was much better 
qualified to diſcharge the duties of a private life, than to 
act the part of a ſovereign. As a friend, a mother, a 
wife, fe deſerved every praiſe. Her conduct, as a daugh- 
ter, could ſcarcely be excuſed by a virtue much ſuperior 
to all theſe. Upon the whole, though her reign was 
crowded with great events, ſhe cannot, with any juſtice, 
be called a great Princeſs. Subject to terror, beyond, the 
conftitutional timidity of her ſex, fhe was altogether mea- 
pable of deciſive councils; and nothing, but her irreſiſ 
tible popularity could have ſupported her authority, amidft 
the ferment of thoſe diſtracted times. 


INDEX. | 


[| 


IN D E X. 


ABHORRERS and petitioners, two political parties, when 
and how they commenced, i. 290. The former perſecut- 
ed by parliament, 302. See Whig and Tory 
Aghrim, battle of, in which the Irith and F ok are defeated, 
1. 619. 
hix-la-Chapelle, a treaty of peace conluded at, 1. 101. 
Albemarle, Duke of, i, 16. His behaviour in Scotland during 
the Commonwealth, 20. Commands the fleet, 77. Is beaten 
by the Dutch, 79. Succoured by Prince Rupert, ib. De- 
235 the Dutch, in the battle of four days, 81. Purſues 
them, and inſults their coaſts, ib. His death and character, 


11 

= Duke of, made captain of the guards, i. 280. Op- 
poſes the Duke of Monmouth at Bridport, 405. 

Abewille, Marquis of, ambaſſador to the States-General, i i. 
447. His character, ib. Betrays his maſter to the Prince 
of Orange, and the latter to the French King, 461. 

Agier, peace with, i. 138. 

Allemonde, admiral, commands the fleet, and bombards Copen- 
hagen, ii. 173. 

Allyboyne, a puiſne judge at the trial of the biſhops, 1. 452. 

Almanza, battle of, in which the Engliih and Portugueze are 
routed. by the French, ii. 337. 


Alphonſo the Sixth, King of Portugal, i. 57. See Portugal. 

Amexial, battle of, 1. 58. 

Angus, Earl, killed in the battle of Steinkirk, 11. 17. 

Ann, Princeſs, married to Prince George of Denmark, i. . 
Flies from court under the conduct of the biſhop of er 
479. Joins the Prince of Orange, 480. Writes a peniten- 
tial letter to her father, 609. Is diſgraced and deprived of 
her guards by King William, ii. 6. Writes again to her fa- 
ther, aſks his forgiveneſs, and promiſes to join him when- 
ever he ſhould land in England, ib. On the death of her 
ſiſter ſhe writes a letter of condolence to King William, 111. 
She is reconciled to him, ib. Begins to have hopes of the 
crown, 121. Alks her father, by letter, whether ſhe ſhould 

accept of it in caſe of William's demiſe, ib. Succeeds to 
the crown, 212, Her firſt ſpeech to parliament, 213. En- 
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gages to ſupport the allies in the war againſt France, 21; 
Favours the Tories, 217. Declares war againſt France, | 


219. Raiſes her huſband, Prince George of Denmark, to 
the office of lord high-admiral, ib. Diffolves the parliament 
and calls another, 228. Makes a progreſs, ib. Settles an 


eventual penſion on the Prince of Denmark, 230. Confers 


titles, 235. Huy, Limbourg and Gueldres fall into the 
hands of her general, 254. Her fleet defeated in the Weſt 


Indies by the French, 257, Calls her parliament, 258. 
Obtains ample ſupplies, 259. Is viſited by the King of Spain, | 


260. Her arms are victorious at Blenheim, 276. Diſſolyes 
the parliament, 297. Calls one, 305. Sends Lord Halifax 


with the bill of regency and the garter for the Electoral Prince, 


to the court of Hanover, 312. Succeſs of her arms at Ra- 


millies, 315. Brabant, Louvain, Bruſſels, Antwerp, Mech- | 
lin, Aloft, Ghent, and Oudenarde, conquered by her arms, | 
3216. Succeſs of her arms in Spain, 319: Unites England 


and Scotland into one kingdom, by the name and deſignation 


of Great Britain, 330. Calls her parliament, 334. Settles 


a difference between the King of Sweden and the Emperor, 
339. Calls the firſt parliament of Great Btitain, 349. Dif- 


miſſes Harley, 354. Is threatened with an invaſion from | 
PFrance under the Pretender, 356. Diffolves the parliament, 
360. Her army defeats the French at Oudenarde, 362. 
And takes the city of Liſle, 363. Sardinia and Minorca re- | 
duced, 368. Her grief for the death of her huſband, 369. | 
Calls a new parliament, ib. Extends the laws of treaſon to | 
Scotland, 371. Paſſes an act of grace, 372. Urged by 
parliament to a ſecond marriage, 373. Rejects the propo- 


fals of France for peace, 379. Tournay falls into the hands 


of her general, 385. Her arms are victorious at Malplac- | 
quet, 386. Mons taken, 388. Calls her parliament, 393. 
Douay, Bethune, St. Vincent, and Aire, conquered by her | 


arms, 401. Diſmiſſes Sunderland, 411. The Emperor and 


the States uſe their good offices with her, in vain, for the de- 
clining credit of the Whigs, 412. Diſmiſſes the Whigs, and | 
changes her miniftry, 414. Calls a new parliament, 425. | 
Obtains immenſe ſupplies, 429. Raiſes Harley to the peer- 


age, by the double title of Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, 432. 


Receives a letter from the Pretender, 436. Is favourably | 
diſpoſed toward him, 437. Is bent on the proſecution of 
the war, 440. Bouchain taken by her arms, 441. A me- | 


morial ſent to her from France, 445. Her demands, 446. 


Sends Strafford to the Hague to negotiate a peace, 451. 
Meets her parliament, 458. Paſſes the bill of occaſional con- 


formity, 461. Diſgraces Marlborough, 463. Makes a ma- 


jority in the houſe of lords, 476. Prince Eugene of Savoy | 
x 7 arrives | 


, 
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arrives in her court, ib. Is terrified at the deſigns of Prince 

Eugene and the Whigs, 482. Is anxious for peace, and 

why, 494. Her attachment to the eventual ſucceſſion of 

the Pretender, 495. Receives a letter from that Prince, 497. 

Her eagerneſs for peace, 499. Lays the treaty of peace be- 

fore the parliament, ib. The auxiliaries refuſe to obey her 

general, 506. Dunkirk delivered up to her by the French, 

508. Creates Mr. Secretary St. John Viſcount Bolingbroke, 

and ſends him to the court of France to negociate a ſeparate 

peace, 511. Preſſes the French King to agree to terms of 
peace with the States, 514. Her ſecret views with regard 
to the Pretender, 515. Sends Shrewſbury her ambaſſador 
to France, 521. Concludes peace at Utrecht, 529. Is 

averſe from the intereſts of the houſe of Hannover, 533. 

Her ſpeech to her parliament, 535. Diffolves it, 531. 

Her ſtate of mind, 557. Sends Mr. Harley to the court of 

Hannover, 562. Aſſembles her parliament, 563. Her 

ſpeech, 566. Refuſes the writ, as a peer of Great Britain, 

to the Electoral Prince of Hannover, 575. And forbids 
the Hannoverian reſident to appear again at her court, ib. 

Her anxiety, 576. Ifſues a proclamation againſt the Pre- 

tender, 578. Endeavours to ſooth the EleQor, 579. Diſ- 

miſſes Oxford, 584. Her death, 586. And character, ib. 

Anne iy, ——, created Earl of Angleſey, 1. 30. 

11 275 Stuart of, joins the Viſcount Da in nn, i. 

52. ; 

ty, Sir Allen, 1. 278. 

drgyle, Marquis, comes to Landa and is committed to the 
Tower, 1. 22. Is condemned and executed, ib. 

— Earl, condemned, i. 332. But eſcapes from priſon, 
ib. Engages in a conſpiracy with Monmouth, Ruſſel, and 
others, 387. Undertakes an invaſion of Scotland, in concert 
with the Prince of Orange and the Duke of Monmouth, 401. 
Lands in that kingdom, ib. Is defeated, taken, and execut- 
ed, 403. 

——, Duke of, his character, ii. 540. 

Arlington, Lord, in chief power, i. 96. His intrigues in the 
cabinet, 106. His character, 124. Is a member of the ca- 
bal, ib. Raiſed to the dignity of an Earl, by the ſame name, 
146. Sent ambaſſador-extraordinary to treat with the States 
for peace, 155. ls lord-chambeflain of the houſehold, 186. 
Is ſent to Holland to negociate a marriage between the Prince 
of Orange and the Princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter of the 
Duke of York, 187. 

drnfirong, Captain, engages in Monmouth's conſpiracy, i. 354. 
— 4. 


Arran, 


ö 
4 
: 


Ayſcougb, admiral, Sir George, taken priſoner by the Dutch, 


I 


Arran, the Triſh Earl, lord-deputy of Ireland, 1. 380. 

-, the Scotch Earl, attends King James to Rocheſter, i. 
492. His motion to invite back the late King, 529. Is in 
the intereſt of the court of St. Germains, ii. 332 

Arundel of Wardour, Lord, accuſed in the popiſh plot, 1: 241. 
Is a member of a ſecret popiſh cabinet, 422.  Lord-privy- 
fen , WW | 

Aſbley-Cooper, Sir Anthony, created Lord Aſhley, i. 30. Made 

chancellor of the exchequer, 96. A member of the cabal, 
125. His character, ib. Is created an earl, 146. See 
Shafteſbury. | GS SET 

Aſhton, , tried, condemned, and executed, i. 607. 

Aſton, Lord, i. 267. _ | ; - 


Athlone, Earl. accuſed of poſſeſſing himſelf of Iriſh forfeitures, | 


which ought to have fallen to the public, ii. 28. 
Athlone, ſiege of, raiſed, i. 595. Taken, 618. 
Athol, Marquis, 1. 527. 1 C8 | We 
——, Duke, enters into the views of the excluded family of 
Stuart, ii. 344. | e ED” K's 
Aubigny, Lord, marries King Charles II. to the Infanta of Por- 
„„ 2 £14 
Auguſtus, King, is aided by the Czar, it. 257. 
Auverquerque, M. de, a Dutchman, made maſter of the horſe 
to Ring Willizin, i, gag TRI e 
Axtel, a regicide, condemned, 1. 12. I. — 0. 
Ayleſbury, Earl, attends King- James to Rocheſter, i. 491. 
, men of, their caſe, ii. 299. | 
Ayliffe, enters into the Rye-houſe plot, i. 358. 


Ayres, Captain, his ſuppoſed treachery when the Duke of 
York eſcaped ſhipwreck near the Lemon and Ore, 1. 344- 


i. 79. 


0 


B. 


Bag ſhaw, Mr. ſent from Magdalenie-college with a petition to 


King James the Second, i. 439: _. © 
Bailie of Jerviſwood' accuſed in the Rye-houſe plot by the 
Duke of Monmouth, i. 372. His trial, ſentence; and exe- 
cution, 379. | ho 
Balfour, captain, prevents the Scotiſh dragoons from Joining 
the Viſcount Dundee, 1. 552. | 3 
Balmerino, Lord, his attachment to the excluded family 0 
Stuart, li. 286. 


Barclay, Sir George, receives a commiſſion from the court of 


St. Germains for a general inſurrection in England. ii. 99. 


Barebone. 


* 


+ wh, : 


| . 

Barebone, Praiſe God, accuſed in a plot, i. 39. 

Barkflead, a regicide, executed, i. 43. © 

Bavaria, Elector of, his progreſs, ti. 252. Routed by the 
allies at bem, 278. His dominions fall into the hands 
of the Empe RA, . | 

Bath, Earl, declares for the Prince of Orange, i, 480. His en- 
gagements to the court of St. Germains, ii. 23. 

Bedford, Earl, engages in Monmouth's conſpiracy, i. 355. 

Bedloe, William, his hiſtory, i. 245. A new evidence in the 
Popiſh plot, ib. Accuſes the Queen, 247. His dexterous 
evidence againſt France, 254. 
Bedingfield, Mr. confeſſor to the Duke of York, accuſed in 
the Popiſh plot, i. 232. Feigned letters {ſent to him, 233. 

Belhawen, Lord, oppoſes the Union, ii. 327. 

Bellafis, Lord, accuſed by Otes in the Popiſh plot. 1. 241. 
Member of a Popiſh cabinet, 422. Is made firſt lord of the 
treaſury, 434. 

B-mboww, admiral, commands the fleet in the diſgraceful battle 
with the French near Carthagena, ii. 257. ES 

Bennet, Sir Henry, made ſecretary of fate, i. 50. See Lord 
Arlington. . 
———, Robert, his conduct with regard to the Dutcheſs of 

Gordon's medal, ii. 457. | 

Bentinck, M. de, ſent by the Prince of Orange to the court of 
London to negociate for him 4 marriage with the Princeſs 
Mary, i. 210. Sent again to England to prevent the mar- 
rage of the Lady Anne with the Prince of Denmark, 375. 
Made groom of the ftole and privy-purſe to King William, 

$18, See Portland, 5 

Bergen, affair of, i. 23. | 

Berkley, Lord, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 1. 160. Commands 
the fleet and bombards St. Maloes, ii. 81. 

Frick, Duke, attends King James in his flight to France, i. 
492. And to Ireland, 558. Defeats the Engliſh and Por- 
tugueſe at Almanza, ii. 337. 

WM 5du/b, Mr. attends King James to France, i. 492. | 

to eee petition King James againſt his declaration of indul- 
zence, i. 449. Committed to the Tower, 450. Tried be- 
fore the court of king's bench, 451. Acquitted, 453. 

lenheim, battle of, ii. 275. Its conſequences, 276. 

lad, Thomas, his crimes, i. 132. And pardon, ib. 

lubemia, Queen of, in England, i. 13. | 

ulingbroke, Viſcount, ſent ambaſſador to the court of Verſail- 

les to conclude a ſeparate peace, ii. 511. His intrigues in 
concert with Lady Maſham, 546. His intrigues in fayour 

of Marlborough, 558. His intrigues againſt Oxford, 577. 
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varrel with Oxford, 579. Concert between him and 


Byn 

Marlborough, ib. His views, 580. ES | * K 
Bothmar, Baron de, the Hannoverian envoy, arrives in London, 

ii. 456. His ſchemes with Marlborough and the Whigs, 
Belbant-bridee, rout At 1. 273. 5 7 
Bouchain, Town of, taken, 11. 441. 8 5 Cabs 
Boufflers, Mareſchal de, taken priſoner by the Engliſh at Na. WW - 
mur, ii. 82. = . En 
Boyne, battle of, 1. 589. | . 3 E 
Biyle, Mr. ſlain in he Er Dutch war on board the Duke of 05 475 

Vork's ſhip, i. 75. | : 4 3 Cambz 
Bredalbin, Farl, En with the late King, ii. 31. His ie, 
engagements with the court of St. Germains, 286. 5 C7 
Brandon, Lord, attends the Duke of Monmouth in his diſgrace, . ſie: 

i. 280. Is.pardoned, 4 | | | he's 
Bridgman, Sir Orlando, lord-keeper, i. 196. Reſigns, 158. Cents; 
Briſtol, Earl, his charge of. treaſon againſt Clarendon, 1. 54. ing 

Propoſes a journey to Italy to find a new wife for the King, i. Crone 

108, 1 „ Þ ment 
Bromley, William, choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, il. _ 
5. |  — WA Cope), 
2 ——, his remarkable behaviour on board the Duke ; Reſi 
of York's ſhip in the firſt Dutch war, i. 71. For which he ky, 
is expelled the houſe of commmons, 72. £ 22 
Brunſwick Zell, Duke of, defeats the French, 1. 191. Mar- army: 
ries his daughter to the Biſhop of Oſnaburg, 366. co 
Buckinzham, Villiers, Duke of, choſen head of the faction ny / 2 
parliament, i. 85. His inſinuations againſt Clarendon, 96. Mor, 
His intrigues againſt the Duke of Ormond, 107. His violen 0g. 
ſchemes againſt the Duke of York, 109. His character, 124 _ Cm 
A member of the cabal, ib. Choſen chancellor of the un 7 
verſity of Cambridge, 138. Is fent ambaſſador rs 284 

ry to treat with the States for peace, 155. Superſeded W from k 

the King in the chancellorſhip of Cambridge, 186. on iN CO ER 

the Tower for moving in the houſe of lords that the para , r 

ment was legally diſſolved by a receſs of fifteen months, 2028 anten, 
His oppoſition in parliament, 216. His attempt to get ni 254 Bo 
the magiſtracy of London, 308. „ er, 
.-, Sheffield, Duke of, his correſpondence with tf da, i. 6 
Elector of Hannover, and with the court of St. Germains "©. , 5 
424. Endeavours to lay the deſigns of the Whigs and mY of Mig 
Eugene before the parliament, 423. But is diſappointed 9 Collier, 
Oxford, ib. Charles I 
Burnet, Doctor, 1. 108. 2 iz | Enters 
Buys, M. de, the Dutch envoy, his intrigues, ii. 452. ters, 


X. 
Byng, admiral, Sir George, engages the F rench fleet in a run- 
ning fight, ii. 357. 


Go 


Cabal, character of, i. 123. Their councils, 127. 

Caermarthen, Marquis, his attachment to the late King, ii. 5. 
Engages to deliver Hull to him as ſoon as he ſhould land in 
England, 48, Created Duke of Leeds, 61. See Leeds. 

Cadogan, general, his corrupt practices, ii. 365. 

Cambridge, Univerſity of, an attempt to introduce Papiſts i into 
it, i. 438. 

Canailles, the Marquis de, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, his violent 
memorial ta the lords of the regency, ii. 156. For which 
he is ordered to depart the kingdom, ib. 

Canne, Sir Robert, expelled the houſe of commons for declar- 
ing that there was no Popiſh plot, i. 300. 

Cannon, colonel, joins the Viſcount Dundee with a reinforce- 
ment of troops from Ireland, i 553. Succeeds him in the 
command of King James's army, 8 

Capel, Sir Henry, admitted into the privy council, i. 288. 
Reſigns, 363. | 

——, lord, — 1 of Ireland, ii. 80. Dies, 110. 

Cordonnel, Adam, accuſed of peculations with regard to the 


commons, ib. 


Monmouth, i. 108. Is made firſt lord of the treaſury, ii. 
205. 


244 f Caſtlemain, Earl af accuſed by Dangerfield of a deſign to aſ- 


uni J ſaſſinate the King and to murder the Earl of Shafteſbury, i. 
102Y 284, Member of a Popiſh cabinet, 422. Sent ambaſſador 
| . from King James to the court of Rome, 1b. 

* 7 , Counteſs, her i intrigues againſt Clarendon, i. 49. 

1 


married to King Charles the Second, 42. Accuſed by Otes 
and Bedloe in the Popith plot, 247. 
i Catinat, Mareſchal de, defeats the Duke of Savoy at Straffar- 
_ da, i. 602. 
ns Cavendiſh, Lord, 3 the Duke of Vork to the grand. jury 
ww of Middleſex as 4 Popiſh Recuſant, i. 292. 


Cellier, Mrs. her connexion with Dangerfield, i. 283. 


Enters that city, ib His character, 3. Chuſes his miniſ- 
ters, 4. Paſſes an act of indemnity, 6. Con rms judicial 
Proceedings, 7. Gets the parliament to ſettle a revenue for 

Q q 2 | his 


army- contracts in F landers, il. 463. Expelled the houſe of 


Carliſle, Earl, propoſes to the King to own the legitimacy of 


Catherine, of Portugal, arrives in England, i. 41. And is 
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Charles II. King of England, proclaimed at London, i. 1. 
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Is addreſſed by parliament to make war on the States, 62. a 


ter, ib. On bad terms with France and Denmark, 76. De- 3 


battle of four days, 80. His activity in extinguiſhing tbe 


re es, 17 4; 


by the Prince of Orange, 130. Pardons Blood, 133. Makes 


1 


his life, 8. Confers honours on ſeveral, 9. Reſtores prela- 
cy, 12. Diſſolves the parliament, 13, Appoints a confe. 
rence of divines at the Savoy, 18. His miniſtry in Scotland, 
22, Calls a parliament there, ib. Settles the affairs of Ire- 
land, 26. His coronation, 30. Calls a new parliament, 34, 
His neceſſities and want of money, 35. Paſſes the corpora- 
tion- act, 36. And the act of uniformity, 38. Marries the 
Infanta of Portugal, 42. Sells Dunkirk to the French, 48. 
Is diſturbed by quarrels in his court, 49. To favour the 
Preſbyterians he diſpenſes with the act of uniformity, 51. 
An addreſs preſented to him againſt Papiſts, 52. To which 
he gives a moſt gracious anſwer, 53. Makes a progreſs, 55, 


Seizes Cape Verde and New York, Dutch colonies, 66. 
Prepares for war, 67. Borrows money from the city of 
London, ib. Aſſembles his parliament, 68. Declares war 
againſt the States, ib. His fleet under the Duke of Vork de- 
feats the Dutch, 70. His unſucceſsful negociations with | 
France and Spain, 74. Is joined by the Biſhop of Munſ- 


clares war againſt France, ib. Defeats the Dutch in the 


fire of London, 83. Calls his parliament, 84. Lays up | 
the fleet, 86. Is inſulted by the Dutch, 88. Concludes 2 
peace with France, Denmark, and the States, go. Diſmiſſes 
Clarendon, 93. His new miniſtry, 96. Concludes the tri- 
ple alliance with the States at Breda, 100. Induces Spain 
to accede to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 161. Makes 
peace between Spain and Portugal, 102. Calls his parlia- | 
ment, 104. His diſſipated and lewd life, 105, Buckingham | 
propoſes to him to divorce the Queen, 108. Paſſes an ac 
againſt conventicles, 111. Changes his meaſures, 113. His 
ſecret negociations with France, 115. Is faid to have de- | 
clared himſelf of the Catholic faith, ib. Concludes a money- 
treaty with Lewis XIV, 117. Meets his ſiſter the Ducheſs | 
of Orleans at Dover, 118. Who prevails with him to declare 
war againſt the States, ib. Conditions between him and the | 
French King, 119. Calls his parliament, 129. Is viſited} 


peace with Algier, 133. Breaks with the Dutch, 139. His 
imperious conduct to his miniſters, and particularly to Buck- 
ingham, 140. His neceſſities, 141. Induce him to ſhut up 
the exchequer, 142. Attacks the Dutch Smyrna fleet; 144. 
Declares war againſt the States, ib. Iſſues a declaration of 
indulgence, 145. Confers [honours on ſeveral, 146. Beats 


the Dutch at Southwold-bay, 150% Refuſes their ey 
| ors} 


NR D EX 
dors a hearing 155. Sends ambaſſadors to Holland to pro- 


Poſe terms of peace, ib. Makes promotions, 158. Aſſem- 


bles his parliament, 162. Recalls his declaration of indul- 


gence, 164. Is urged by Shafteſbury to own the legitimacy 


of Monmouth, 167. hich he abſolutely refuſes ib. Aſ- 
ſembles his parliament, 174. Diſmiſſes Shafteſbury, 177. 
Makes peace with the Dutch, 182. Meditates in vain a 


peace between France and the States, 184. Changes his 


- miniſtry, 186. Gains the city, ib. Receives its freedom, 

187. His negociations with the Prince of Orange to make 
peace with France, 188. Enforces the laws againſt non-con- 
formiſts, 189. Calls his parliament, ib. Enters into a new 
ſecret treaty with France, 194. Reprimands the commons 
in ſevere terms for encroaching on his prerogatives, 205. 
Adjourns them, 206. His views, 209. | "rel the 
Prince of Orange with affection and eſteem, 210. And 
gives him his neice, the Princeſs Mary, in marriage, ib. 
Settles, in concert with the Prince, the plan of a general 


peace, 211. Requires the French King in two days either 


to accept or rejeC it, 212. His duplicity, ib. Concludes 
a treaty with Spain and the States, 213. Calls his parlia- 
ment, 214. Is importuned by them to declare war againſt 
the French, 218. Enters into a money-treaty with France, 
241, Concludes a general peace at Nimeguen, 225. En- 
deavours in vain, and why, to break the peace of Nime- 
guen, ib. Cauſe of his eagerneſs for war, 227. Is diſtreſ- 
{ed by his ſubjects, 228. Is informed by Kirby of the Po- 


piſh plot, 231. Which he diſbelieves, 232. Calls his par- 
lament, 239. Diſſolves it, 256. Adviſes the Duke of 


York in vain to conform to the eſtabliſhed religion, 257. 
Orders him to retire abroad, ib. Diſavows the. legitimacy 
of Monmouth, 258. Makes ineffectual propoſals for a new 
treaty to the French King, 259. Calls a new parliament, 
id. Rejects the ſpeaker of the hoyſe of commons, 260. 
Pardons Danby, 261. Chuſes a new privy-council, 262. 
Paſſes the habeas corpus at, 266. Diſſolves the parliament, 
208. Sends Monmouth to quaſh the inſurrection in Scotland, 
273, Compliments him at his return with the title of High- 
neſs, 274. Falls fick, 277. Diſgraces Monmouth, and or- 


ders him to quit the kingdom, 278. Refuſes to admit him 


into his preſence, 280. Aſſembles a new parliament, 288. 
Encourages the Whigs, 90. His policy, 295. Permits 
the Duke of York to go to Scotland, 297. Diſſolves the 
parhament, 311. Permits the Duke of York to negociate a 
ſecret treaty with France, 313. Calls a parliament to meet 
at Oxford, 318. Diſſolves it, 319. To vindicate his con- 
duet he iſſuesa declaration, 323. Which produces addreſſes 
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Charleroi, taken by the French, 1. 40. 


— ——— nr na 
Dent” i. —— 2 


Cochran, Sir John, an agent of the court of St. Germains n 


ZN r 


from all quarters, 324. Reprimands the city, 325. Sends 
Mr. Hyde to Scotland to intreat the Duke of York to con- 
form, 333. Enters into a new treaty with Lewis XIV, 
335. Is preſented with a joint remonſtrance from Spain 
and the States to cloſe with his parliament, ib. Is viſited by 
the Prince of Orange, 336. His conference with him, 337, 
Paſſive obedience of his ſubjects, 340. By irregular means 
he poſſeſſes himſelf of the city, 345. Iſſues the writ of guo- 
warranto, 350. A conſpiracy formed againſt his life, 353. 
Which is prevented by an accident, 358. Conſpirators ſeiz- 
ed and puniſhed, 359. Mairies his niece, the Lady Anne, 
to Prince George of Denmark, 365. Ifſues a declaration | 
concerning the Rye-houſe plot, 366. Appoints the city | 
magiſtrates, 367. Pardons Monmouth upon his confeſſion, | 
72. But having retraQed he forbids him the court, ib. 
Raiſes the Duke of York to the office of lord-high-admiral, | 
377. Makes changes and promotions, 378. His fituation | 
at home and abroad, 381. His death, 383. And behavi- 
our in his laſt moments, 384. His character, 385. 
Charles II. King of Spain, ii. 116. See Spain. 


Charnock, „ his concern in a conſpiracy againſt the lite | 
of King William, ii. 99. Condemned and executed, 103. 
Chatham, diſgrace at, 1. 88. | 
Churchill, John, a domeſtick of the Duke of York, attends 
him from Bruſſels to London, i. 278. His meſſage to the 
King, 313. One of the few whom the Duke took along 
with him when he eſcaped ſhipwreck near the Lemon and } 
Ore, 344. Created a lord, and ſent by King James to the | 
French court to announce the Death of his brother, 393. 
Offers his ſervice to the Prince of Orange, 438. His ſup- 
poſed deſign to ſeize King James and to carry him to the 
Prince, 478. Joins the Prince of Orange, ib. | 
Clarendon, Earl, abets the Portugal match, i. 28. Briſtol | 
charge of treaſon againſt him, 54. His character, 91. Hs 
credit declines, 92. And why, 93. Reſigns the ſeals, ib. 
Is attacked by the commons, 94. Impeached, 95. Retires 
abroad, ib. Is baniſhed by a& of parliament, 96. 1 
, Earl, offers his ſervice to the Prince of Orange, . 
4 


439. | 
Clifford, Sir Thomas, his character, i. 123. One of the cabal, | 


ib. created a lord, 146. Lord treaſurer, 158. Refigns| 
all his employments, 172. | 


England, 11. 4. | | 
„Sir James, his concern in Monmouth's conſpiracy, “ 


Coke, | 


357. 


X. 


Coke, ———, committed to the Tower, for a N in the 

bouſe of commons, i. 417. 

Coleman, Mr. accuſed by Otes in the popiſh plot, i. 234. Is 
ſeized, ib. His Abs ib. Tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted, 228, 

College, — , tried a d condemned, 3 

Comprehenſion, ſcheme of, 1. 136. 

Conde, Prince of, defeats the Prince of Orange at Seneff, i. 
185. 

Convention, of eſtates, afſembled by the Prince of Orange, 1 
500. Vote an addreſs of thanks to him, 502. The grand 
reſolve, 503. Debates in the houſe of lords, 505. A letter 
from King James rejected, 506. Conference between the 
houſes, 508. They declare the Prince and Princeſs of 
Orange King and Queen, 509. Their declaration of rights, 
510. 

Cooke, a regicide, tried and condemned, 1. 11. 

——, Sir Thomas, governor of the Eaſt-India company, 
make a diſcover 9 to parliament of corrupt practices, ii. 73. 

Copenhagen, city o 
land, Holland, and Sweden, ii. 173. 
Cornbury, Lord, the firſt who joined the Prince of Orange, 


j. 470. 
Corniſh, ——, Choſen ſheriff of Middleſex, i. 294. Tried 


549. 
Corporation, act of, i. 36. 


Corporations refign their charters, i. 352. 

Courtney, Sir William, enters into Monmoutb's conſpiracy, i. 
356. 

— Sir 8 in office, i. 196 Diſmiſſed, 106. 

„Sir John, an aſſault on his perſon, i. 133. 

— —, Sir Henry, ſent ambaſſador to Sweden. i. 140. Is 
ſecretary of ſtate, 158. 

— — tt, i. 134. 

Crawford, governor, undertakes to deliver the fort of Sheer- 
neſs to the late King, ii. 48. 


: | D. 


Darby, Earl of, lord high treaſurer, i. 186. Abets the Popiſh 
plot, 239. His letters to Montague, 250. Is impeached, 


ins in 251. His defence, 252. Parconed, 261. Admitted to 
J bail, 376. Offers his ſervice to the Prince of O:ange, 438. 
Cy, | Sends an invitation to him, 458. Declares for that Prince, 
Qq4 480. 


bombarded by the combined fleets of Eng- 


and executed, 414. His blood reſtored by act of parliament, 
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480. Favours the right of the Princeſs of Orange to the 


throne, 499. With Halifax, Shrewſbury, and ſome others, 
he is called to a converſation with the prince, 507, See 
Caermarthen. : | 
Dangerfield, ———, his hiſtory and plot, i. 283. Fined and 
pilloried, 394. 
Dartmouth, Lord, commands the fleet, i. 473. Is prevented 


by contrary winds from fighting the Dutch, 474. Offers bis 


ſervices to the late King, 609. : 
D' Avaux, Count, preſents a threatening memorial to the 
States, in the name of the French King, i. 462. Attends 


King James to Ireland, 539, His conduct toward that 


Prince, 563. 
Davis, Mrs. a favourite of Charles II. i. 133. wy 
Delamere, Lord, engages with Monmouth, Ruſſel, and others 
in a conſpiracy, i. 355. Is acquitted and pardoned, 418. 
Takes up arms for the Prince of Orange, 480. Is ſent with 
others by him, to deſire the King to leave London, 490. 
Delaval, Admiral, Sir Ralph, commands the red ſquadron in 
the battle of la Hogue, ii. 13. One of the commiſſioners 
of the admirality, 35. Commands the fleet, 44. Favours 
the views of the late King, 47. Is diſmiſſed, 6. 
Denmark, Prince George of, marries the Lady Anne, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of York, i. 365. Deſerts King James, and 
joins the Prince of Orange, 479. Is lord-high-admiral of 
England, ii. 219. An eventual penſion ſettled on him by 
his wife, now Queen Anne, 230. His death, 368. And 
character, ib. | EO | 1 
——, Frederick III. King of, his treacherous behaviour 
in the affair of Bergen, i. 73. Enters into a treaty with the 
King of England, and with the Dutch, ib. Adheres to his 
engagements with the latter in the war againſt England, 76. 


Enters Sweden with an army, 195. But is defeated at Lun- 


den, and forced to retire, 196. Chriſtian V. King of, 305: 
Dies, it. 165. And is ſucceeded by his ſon, Frederick IV. 
ib. Who is forced into a treaty with Sweden, 173. Is de- 
feated by the Swedes, 406. 3 

De Ruyter, a Dutch admiral, takes all the Engliſh acquiſitions 

except Cape Corſe on the coalt of Guinea, i. 67. Com- 
mands the Dutch fleet, 77. Fights Albemarle, 78. Beats 
him, 79. Surprizes the Duke of York, 149. Engages him 
at Southwold-Bay, ib. And is defeated, 150. Engages 
Prince Rupert, 170. Retires before him, ib. Killed in 
battle with the French before Meſſina, 195. 

Derry, ſiege of, 1. 565. Raiſed, 567. | 

D'Efts, Mary, a princeſs of Modena, married ts the Duke of 
York, i. 174. | 

oO DE trees, 


N70 Rx. 

DEfires, a French admiral, i. 146. TE 

Devonſhire, Earl, offers his ſervice to the Prince of Orange, i. 
438. Sends an invitation to the Prince to come to England, 


458. Declares for him, 480. Is ſuppoſed to fayour the ex- 
cluded family, ii. 4. | 


— — . his engagements with the court of St. Germains, 


ii. 89. ; 
——-, Ducheſs, an agent for the late King, ii. 89. 


De Wit, penſionary, the States place a dictatorial power in his 


hands, 1. 66. His choſe engagements with the French King, 
74. Lewis XIV. joins him in the war againſt England, 76. 


Gains Denmark by a ſubſidy, ib, Goes aboard the Dutch 


fleet, 77. Oppoſes, in vain, the Prince of Orange's election 
to the ſtadtholderſhip, 154. ls accuſed of a deſign to poiſon 
the Prince, 156. He 1s murdered, with his brother, at 
the Hague, ib. His character, ib, | 


Donawwert, taken by the allies, ii. 274. N 
Don Jobn, of Auſtria, commands with ſucceſs the Spaniſh ar- 


my againſt Portugal. i. 58. Is routed by the Portugueſe 
and their auxiliaries, ib. Takes up arms againſt the Queen- 


regent of Spain, 207. Is declared prime miniſter of that 
kingdom. ib. 5 


o 


Douglas, Sir Joſeph, drowned, near the Lemon and Ore, on 


his way with the Duke of York to Scotland, i. 344. 


——, General, beſieges Athlone, i. His cruel behaviour, 


ib 


Dover, conference at, 1. 118. | 
—. Lord, a member of the Popiſh cabinet, 422. Is ſent 


_ Ireland by King James, ambaſſador to the French court, 
507. | 


Downing, Sir George, ambaſſador to the States-general, his 


vigilance -in ſeizing Okey and Barkſtead, two regicides, i. 
43. 


Dugdale, a new evidence in the Popiſh plot, i. 267. f 
Dundee, Viſcount, attends King James to Rocheſter, 1. 491. 


His ſpirited council to that Prince, ib. Secedes from the 


convention of Scotland, 531. Leaves, Edinburgh at the 


head of fifty horſe, ib. Goes to Inverneſs, 551. Settles a 
difference between that town and Macdonald of Keppoch, 
ib. Retires to Lochaber, where he holds a general rendez- 
vous of the chief of clans, 552. Many join him, ib. Takes 
the caſtle of Ruthven, ib. Goes again to Lochaber, $553. 
Marches againſt the enemy, ib. Meets them at Rinrory, 


554. Defeats Mackay, 555. His death and character, ib. 
Dinfermling, Earl, joins the Viſcount Dundee, i. 551. 
Dunkirk, ſold to the French, i. 46. Delivered up to the Eng- 
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Dumbarton, Earl, attends King James to Rocheſter, i. 491. 
Drumore, rout at, 1. 538. | 


E. 


| Eaſt-India-company, their corrupt practices detected, 1. 75. A 
new company eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, 140. 
Eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, court of, i. 4279. They fuſpend the 

biſhop of London, ib. And Dr. Sharp, ib. They deprive 
Dr. Hough, and ſuſpend the vice-prefident of Magdalen- 
college, 440. oh, | 
Errol, Earl of, his attachment to the excluded family, ii. 286. 
Promiſes them his ſervice, 344. 
Eſcric, Lord Howard of, is acquitted, 1. 339. Engages in 


Monmouth's conſpiracy, 357. Is ſeized, 360, Is evidence | 
againſt Ruſſel, 361. Againſt Sidney, 369. And againſt 


Hampden, 375. 


Eſſex, Earl, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, i. 146. Is madefirſt } 
commiſſioner of the treaſury, 263. Reſigns, 286. But joins | 
not the oppoſition, 287. Retires from the council, 312. 
Engages with Monmouth, Ruſſel, and others, in a conſpira- 
cy, 357. Is ſeized, 360. Dies by his own hand in the 


Tower, 364. 


Eugene, Prince of Savoy, is defeated by the French, ii. 43. 
Obtains a victory over the Turks at Zenta, 127. Defeats | 
the French at Carpi, 196. And at Chiari, 197. His ſuc- | 
ceſs at Turin, 318, Lays ſiege to Toulon, in vain, 340. 


Takes Liſle, 363. Is one of the arbiters of Europe, 375. 


His character, 475. At the ſolicitation of the Whigs he 
comes to England, 476. His projects, in concert with Marl- | 


borough, 477. His violent propoſal, 479. His ſchemes 


diſappointed, 480. Is diſguſted with the Whigs, 481. | 


- Departs, 489. 1 it. 
wertſon, a Dutch admiral, ſlain, i. 75. 
t., another commands the Dutch fleet, i. 603. 
Exchequer, ſhut, 1. 142. 
Exclufion, bill of, i. 265. 


F. 


Falmuth, Earl, killed on board the Duke of York's ſhip in the | 
firſt Dutch war, i. 70. | 
Fanſbaw, Sit Richard, ambaſſador to Spain, i. 74 


Farmer, Mr. recommended by mandate to the preſidentſhip of 
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the college of St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford, i. 439. Re- 
jected, ib. 
Fauconberg, Lord, one of the council of thirty, i. 263. Car- 
ries a letter from Monmouth to the king, 280. Which he 
refuſes to open, ib. | 


Fenwick, Sir John, his caſe, ii. 112. He is attainted and exe- 
cuted, 113. | 
Ferguſon, „enters with Ruſſel and others into a conſpira- 
cy, i. 356. Attends the earl of Shafteſbury to Holland, ib. 
Flies, 360. Attends Monmouth in his expedition againſt 
England, 410. Is taken, but diſmiſſed without puniſhment, 
ib. Becomes an agent for the court of St. Germains, ii. 4. 
Intreats King James to invade England, 49. Diſcovers the 
Scotiſh plot, 267. a 
Ferria, Franciſco, an evidence in the Popiſſi plot, i. 300. 
Feverſham, Earl, ſent ambaſſador to the French court, to re- 


quire Lewis XIV. in the ſpace of two days, either to accept 


or refuſe terms of peace, i. 212. Commands the Engliſh 


army, 406. Defeats Monmouth at Sedgmoor, 407. His 


cruelties to the inſurgents, 410. Carries a letter from King 
James to the Prince of Orange, 488. Who commits him 
priſoner to Windſor-caſtle, 489. 
Fifth monarchy-men, their inſurrection, i. 15. 
Finch, Sir Heneage, lord-high-chancellor of England, i. 177. 
Fiſber , Captain, diſcovers a conſpiracy againſt the life of King 
William, ii. 100. | 
Fitzharris, his hiſtory, i. 314. His libel, ib. Its effects on 
the Duke of York, 315. Is condemned and executed, 327. 
Fletcher, Andrew, of Salton, a Scotſman, attends Monmouth in 
his expedition againſt England, 405. Leaves his camp, and 
why, ib. His character and hiſtory, ii. 249. Oppoſes the 
union, 327. | | | 
Fleurus, battle of, in which the Dutch and Spaniards are de- 
feated by the French, 1. 602. | 
Foley, Mr. choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, ii. 92. 
Fourbin, M. de, a French admiral, carries the Pretender to 
the coaſt of Scotland, ii. 356. But refuſes to land him 
there, 357. And returns to Dunkirk, ib. 
France, Lewis XIV. King of, forwards a marriage between 
Charles II. King of England, and a daughter of the King of 
Portugal, i. 29 Buys Dunkirk from the Engliſh for 400,000 
pounds, 47. Falls on the dominions of the Duke of Lor- 
rain, 59. Evades an alliance with the King of England, 74. 
Joins the Dutch in the war againſt that kingdom, 76. Con- 
cludes a treaty with Charles II. go. His character, 98. 
His haughtineſs to other powers, 99. Concludes a treaty 


of peace at Aix-la-Chapelle, 101, Enters into ſecret nega- 


Claillons 
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ciations with the King of England, 115. Sends the Dutcheſſ 
of Orleans to that kingdom to induce her brother to make 
war on the States, 117. Conditions of the treaty between 
the French King and Charles II. 119. Invades and conquers 


6 

| 

the dominions of the Duke of Lorrain, 128. Declares war ; 
againſt the Dutch, 144. Joins his fleet to that of England, 0 
147. Progreſs of his armies into the territories of the States, 
151. Reduces three provinces, 152. His fleet avoids to aid , 
their allies the Engliſh, 170. Takes Maeſtricht, 191. Suc- * 
ceſs of his arms in Germany and Flanders, 185. An unſuc- P 
ceſsful campaign, 193. Enters into a new ſecret treaty with h 
the King of England, 194. His fleet defeats the Dutch and tl 
ſuccours Meſſina, ib. Offers terms of peace to Spain and Ir 
the States, 200. Takes Valenciennes, Cambray, and St. A 
Omer, 204. And defeats the Prince of Orange at Caſſel, th 
1b. His negociations for peace, 208. State of his finances, 27 
ib. Is required by the King of England, in the ſpace of two H 
days, to accept or refuſe terms of peace, 212. His dexte- Hi 
Tous evaſion, ib. His armies take Ghent and Ypres, 222. det 
Enters into a money-treaty with Charles the Load, ib. pre 
Concludes a ſeparate peace with the States, at Nimeguen, to 
224. Refuſes to pay to the King of England the ſub- the 
ſidy ſtipulated for his neutrality, 226. Declines to enter 35; 
into another treaty with that Prince, 259. Negociations re- Bui 
newed for that purpoſe through the Duke of York, 313. A Bui 
new treaty is concluded, 335. His encroachments on the trac 
Spaniſh monarchy, ib. Refuſes his conſent to the principa- Ref 
lity of the houſe of Orange, 373. Demands Aloft from the | Mal 
Spaniards, 380. Blockades Luxembourg, ib. It ts ceded to Tal 
him, 381. Makes peace with Spain at Ratiſbon, ib. Re- He 
vokes the edict of Nantz, 419. Offers his aſſiſtance to King 398 
James againſt the Prince of Orange, 461. Preſents by his allie 
ambaſſador a threatening memorial to the States, againſt the His 
intended expedition of the Prince of Orange, 462. Receives of E 
James II. into his dominions, 493. Furniſhes that Prince Dea 
with an army, and tranſports him to Ireland, 539. At war here, 


with England, 543. Defeats her fleet, 544. Takes Mentz, Agre 
573. His projects in favour of King James, 590. Defeats 

\ the Engliſh and Dutch fleets, 599. Defeats the confede- | 
rates at Fleurus, 602. Succeſs of his arms in Germany, ib. 

Takes Mons, 611. Liſtens to a project of an invaſion of crime 
England under the late King, ii. 8. His preparations for 
that purpoſe, 9. His fleet is defeated by the Engliſh and 
Dutch off La Hogue, 13. Commands in perſon his army, 
15. Takes Namur, 16. Returns to Verſailles ib. His ar- 
my defeats the Engliſh, under King William, at Steinkirk, 


:7. And again at Landen, 40. Takes Charleroi, 41. - 
arm 


. 


army is defeated and Namur taken, 79. He furniſhes James 
with the means to invade England, 99. The exhauſted ſtate 

of his kingdom, 105. His intrigues and defire of peace, 
106. Gains the Duke of Savoy, 109. Concludes a peace 
with England and the Empire, at Riſwick, 126. His nego- 


King of England, 142. Concludes it, 146. Concludes 
another, 171. Accepts the will of the King of Spain in fa- 
vour of the Duke of Anjou, 178. His army is defeated by 
Prince Eugene at Carpi, 196. And at Chiari, 197. Ex- 
hauſted ſtate of his dominions, 198. He declares the ſon of 
the late exiled King James II. King of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 201. At war with England and the Dutch, 219. 
A favourable campaign, 255. His army is defeated by 
the confederates at Blenheim, 275. But ſucceſsful in Italy, 


He offers terms of peace, 333. Which are rejected. ib. 
His diſtreſs, 336. His army under the Duke of Berwick, 
defeats the Engliſh and Portugueſe at Almanza, 337. He 
prevents the de 

to invade England, 356. Sends a fleet with the Pretender to 
the coaſt of Scotland, ib. Which returns without effect, 
357. His army takes Ghent, Antwerp, and Bruges, 361. 
But is defeated at Oudenarde, 362. He offers peace, 374. 
But in vain, 376. His melancholy ſituation, ib. Offers ex- 
traordinary terms, 379. Which are rejected by allies, ib. 
Refuſes to aid the Pretender, 38 3. His army is defeated at 
Malplacquet, 387. And Mons taken by the allies, ib. 
Takes the iſland of St. Thomas and Fort St. John, 390. 
He makes overtures for peace, 391. Offers preliminaries, 
398. Douay, Bethune, St. Vincent, and Aire, loft to the 
allies, 401. His army defeats them at Villa-vicioſa, 402. 
His condition and views, 443. His memorial to the court 
of England, 445. Sends Menager privately to London, 447. 
Death of the princes of, 490. His arguments concerning 
hereditary right, 493. Refuſes to deliver up Dunkirk, 507. 
Agrees however, at the requeſt of the Queen of England, 
508. And a ſuſpenſion of arms is declared, ib. Defeats 
the allies at Denain, ib. His rapid progreſs, 509. | 
Fraſer, Captain Simon, his character. 11. 262. His hiſtory and 
crimes, ib. Is pardoned, 263. Flies to France, 204. Re- 
turns, and engages himſelf with Queenſberry, ib. His con- 
duct in Scotland, 265. Goes again to France, ib. Is thrown 
into the Baſtile, 266. His plot diſcovered by Ferguſon, ib. 
=o Mr. G. Galway, 


ciations in Spain, 139. Propoſes a partition treaty to the 


278. Defeated at Ramillies, 315. And at Turin, 318. 


gns of the allies on Toulon, 341. Threatens 
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Galway, Earl, commands the Engliſh army in Portugal, with 
ſucceſs, ii. 319. Is totally defeated ve the u at Al- 
manza, 337. 

Gaunt, Mrs. her trial, i. 413. 

Gaultier, Abbe, a French ſpy in London, ii. 445. 

Gaven, a Jeſuit accuſed in the Popiſſi plot, i. 234. 

Germany, Leopold, Emperor of, joins the Dutch againſt France, 
i. 184. At peace with France, 381. Oppoſes the peace of 
Riſwick, ii. 115, And why, 117. Is at peace with the 
Porte, 153. His reſentment againſt France, 180, Joſeph, 
Emperor of, in conjunction with the allies, obtains a victory 
over the French at Blenheim, 275. By which the dominions 
of the Elector of Bavaria fall into his hands, 276. Defeats 

the French at Turin, 317. Dies, 439. Charles III. King 
of Spain, is choſen Emperor of, 442. Is encouraged by 


the Whigs in England to continue the war, 549. 
Gertruydenberg, fruitleſs conferences for peace at, 11. 399. 


. Gibraltar, taken by the Engliſh, ii. 278. 


Ginckle, Baron de, a Dutchman, left with ans | in the con- 
mand of the army in Ireland, i. 597. Takes n 618. 
Defeats the Iriſh at Aghrim, 619. 

Glencairn, Earl, chancellor of Scotland, 1. 20. 

Glenco, Macdonald of, joins the Viſcount Dundee, i. 554. 

, maſſacre of, i. 628. And obſervations thereon, 629. 


| Glengary, Macdonald of, joins Dundee, 554. 


Gloucefter, Henry, Duke of, his death, i. 10. His charaRtr, b. 

—, William, Duke of, his death, ii. 77. 

Godfrey, Sir Edmund- -Bury, his extraordinary death, i. 235. 
Strikes a general panic into the nation, ib. His body is ex- 
poſed to public view, ib. And buried with a melancholy 
folemnity, 236. Reflections, ib. | 

Codolphin, Sidney, is gained to the views of the Prince of Orange, | 
i. 287. Made ſecretary of ſtate, 378. Firſt commiſſioner 
of the treaſury, ib. And ſoon after created a baron, by the 
fame name, ib, Sent by King James to treat with the Prince | 
of Orange, 481. Offers his ſervice to the late King, 608. | 

One of his friends, ii. 4. His interview with Lloyd, the agent 
of the court of St. Germains, 60. Informs James of the deſign | 
upon Breſt, 62. Is accuſed by Sir John Fenwick of cortel- | 
ponding with the excluded king, 113. Is made firſt com- 
miſſioner of the treaſury, 181. Supplanted in his office, 205. 
Is lord-high-treaſurer of England, 217. His correſpondence 
with the late King, 218. His intrigues with the court of 
St. Germains, 28 1. Is intimidated, and joins the Whigs, 

299 
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299. His ſecret conduct, 313. Is ſuſpected of a deſign to 

break the union, 346. An oppoſition formed againſt him, 
348 His intrigues in favour of the Pretender, 381. His 
in prudent conduct, 409. His credit declines, 411. Is diſ- 
miſſed, 414. His attachment to the excluded family, 419, 
And ſuppoſed project in favour of the Pretender, ib. His 
character, 420. His intrigues with Prince Eugene and the 
Whigs, 480. | e 

Goodenough, ——, an inferior member of Monmouth's conſpi- 
racy, i. 358. 

Cordon, Duke of, governor of the caſtle of Edinburgh, i. 529. 
Declared a traitor, 5 30. Surrenders the caſtle upon ho- 
nourable terms, 551. Favours the views of the Pretender, 
and promiſes him his ſervices, it. 344. 

—, Dutcheſs of, preſents the faculty of Advocates with 

a a medal of the Pretender, ii. 457. 

Gourwille, M. de, i. 101, - 1 

Grafton, Duke of, joins the Prince of Orange, 1. 478. 

Graham, of Claverhouſe, his activity againſt the covenanters, i. 
272. See Dundee. | | 

Grandwal, „the pretended aſſaſſin in a conſpiracy againſt 
the life of King William III. executed, ii. 17. 

GREAT-BRITAIN, the united kingdoms of England and Scot- 

land take that name, ii. 335. | | 

Green-ribbon-club, a factious ſociety, headed by the Earl of 
Shaftſbury, i. 284. Their project oi burning the Pope and 
the Devil with remarkable ſclemnity, 1b. 


Greenville, Sir Richard, his accuſation of Sir Edward Hyde, 
1. 95. | 
od. —, tried, condemned, and executed, for betraying the 
deſigns of England to the French, it. 353. 
Gregory, Serjeant, 1. 260. 
Grenville, Colonel, engages to jo! 
ſhould land in England, ii. 48. 
Grey, Lord, preſents the Duke of Vork to the grand jury of 
Middleſex, as a Popiſh recuſant, i. 202. Engages in Mon- 
mouth's conſpiracy, 355. Is taken, 360. But eſcapes from 
the meſſengers, ib. Attends Monmouth in his expedition 
againſt England, 405. His cowardly conduct, ib. He is, 
upon a full diſcovery of the Rye- houſe plot, pardoned, 440. 
Guilford, Lord, his ſentiments concerning the Proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, ii. 564. | - 
Guifcard, Marquis de, a Frenchman, his expedition to the coaſt 
of France, ii. 320. His hiſtory, 430. Betrays the Engliſn 
miniſtry to the court of France, 431. Is apprehended, and 
brought before the council, 432. Stabs the lord-treaſurer 
e . Harley, 


n the late King whenever he 


INA 
Harley, ib. Wounded by St. John, ib. He dies ſoon afte 


in Newgate, ib. 

Guthrie, a violent Scotch preacher, executed, i. 21. 

Guy, , ſecretary of the treaſury, ſent to the Tower for 
receiving a bribe, ii. 73. 

Gwin, Mrs. miſtreſs to Charles II. i. 133. 

Gwynne, Sir Rowland, his letter, it. 311. 


H. 


ans corpus act, paſſed, i. 266. Its nature, and how neceſ- 
ary, ib. mr | 
Hales, Sir Edward, his caſe, i. 424. How brought about, 


and for what purpaſe,. by the King, ib. Decided in his fa- | 


your, ib. He attends. King James in his flight, 4856. 
Halifax, Lord, a privy-counſellor, i. 146. Is ambaſſador-ex- 
traordinary to treat with the States for peace, 155. One of 
the council of thirty, 263. Is made an earl, 286. Retires 
from the council, ib. His ſpeech againſt the excluſion bill, 
380. His expedient, 381. A marquis, and preſident of the 
council, 491. Is ſent by King James to treat with the Prince 


of Orange, 487. Is ſent by the Prince to deſire King James io 


retire from London, 490. Favours the Prince's views on the 
throne, 499. Is choſen ſpeaker of the upper aſſembly of the 
convention, 500. Is called to a converſation with the Prince 
of Orange, 507. A 
———, Lord, it. 182. Is impeached, or. His intrigues 
and ſchemes with Prince Eugene, 418, Writes in the name 
of his party, the Whigs, to the EleQtor of Hannover, 419. 


% 


Hamilton, Duke, his oppoſition to the adminiſtration of Lauder- | 


dale, i. 198. Repairs to London, to lay the grievances of 
his Scottiſh ſubjeQs before the King, ib. Is choſen preſident 
of the convention in Scotland, 529, Is commiſſioner to a par- 
liament there, 550. : 1 3 

——, another Duke of, proteſts againſt the ſitting of the 
Scotiſh parliament, ii. 221. His character and a hiſtory of 


him, 241. His inſtructions from the court of St. Germains, 


ib. His intrigues with the exiled family, 285. Oppoſes the 
union with eloquence and ſpirit, 327. His patent, as a peer 
of Great Britain, rejected by the lords, 462. Is killed in a 
duel, 520. | = 
„Lord Baſil, comes to London to addreſs the King in 
behalf of the Scottith adventurers, ii. 166. Is refuſed. ad- 
mittance, ib. | | | 
Uampden, , engages in Monmouth's conſpiracy, i. 357. 
Is ſeized, 360. Fined, 37 5. And pardoned, 419. His fine 
remitted, ib. Is made chancellor of the exchequer, 583. 
| | Hannover. 
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Ff 0. | 
fſannover, Duke of, joins the King of England in the war a= 
gainſt France, ii. 15. Declines the command of the Impe- 
rial army on the Upper Rhine 402. The Queen and her mi- 
niſters profeſs great zeal and attachment to him and his fa- 
mily, 424. He oppoſes the peace, 452. Is alarmed at the 
 Scotiſh medal, 458. His projects, ib. His jealouſy of the 
Queen and her miniſtry, 526, Becomes indifferent about the 
ſucceſſion, 527. The Whigs demand money in vain from 
him, 548. Deſpondence of his ſervants, 561. Refuſes to 
gratify the Whigs, 568. A writ as a peer of Great Britain, 
for the Prince, demanded, 574. The Elector's demands, 576. 
. Sophia, Dutcheſs of, named by the Lords in the 
ſucceſſion to the crown of England, i. 548. Electreſs of, ii. 


dy, ib. | "1 £ 


Harconrt, Sir Simon, reſigns his office of Attorney- general, ii. 
354. Is made lord high- chancellor, 423. Deſigns of the 


4 Whigs againſt his life, 482. His intrigues, 576. 5 
ll Harley, Robert, choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, ii. 
he 187, Is made ſecretary of ſtate, 251. His influence with 
* the Queen, 348. Oppoſes Godolphin, ib. His intrigues in 
yo concert with Mrs. Maſham, 353. Refigns, 354. His in- 
he trigues, 492. His ſchemes for power, 409. Is made chan- 
he celior of the exchequer, 414. Makes ſervile profeſſions of 
ace attachment to the Electoral family, 424. Is ſtabbed by the 
Marquis de Guiſcard, 432. Made Earl of Oxford and lord 

ues treaſurer, ib. See Oxford. - "90 . 
me i lidzes, Sir Charles, made ſecretary of ſtate, ii. 182. Diſſmiſſ- 
3 dd, 205. ee | 


leinſius, penſionary, one of the arbiters of Europe, ii. 375. 
Henriette, Princeſs, comes to England, i. 13. Returns to 
France, 16. 5 | 5 


par- Wi Herbert, Admiral, goes to Holland, and joins the Prince of 

c be Orange in his expedition to England, i. 457. Commands 

> c the fleefageinſt France, 4 Io 

80 Hervey, Lady, a character of her by the Duke of York, i. 
£ 108. | hog photos 

s the llewit, Sir George, his death-bed confeſſion, i. 478. 

peer till, Colonel, ii. 410. | 


tolland, republic of, at variance with England, i. 68. And 
why, ib. They ſend Van Gough their ambaſſador to the 
court of London, 66: Place a dictatorial power in the hands 
of the Penſionary de Wit, ib. Their fleet, under De Ruy- 
ter, takes the acquiſitions of England, on the coaſt of Gui- 
RY ak without oppoſition, 67. At ſea under Opdam, 69. 
Tis Engage the Engliſh fleet, and are defeated, 70. Their 
583. conſternation, 72. France and Denmark join them, 76. 


ane Vor, Il, Sr Their 


188. The ſucceſſion ſettled! on her and the heirs of her bo- 
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Their fleet, under De Ruyter, with De Wit himſelf on | 


| board, engage the Engliſh in the battle of four days, 57. Hook 
Defeated, 80. They burn the Engliſh fleet at Chatham, H 
and inſult the coaſt, 88. Conclude the triple alliance with | Horn 
England at Breda, 100. Their Smyrna fleet attacked by | vo 
the Engliſh, 144. They are at war with England and he 


France, 145. Their fleet, under De Ruyter, ſurpriſes the WM #24: 
Duke of York, 148. A battle enſues at Southwold bay, Hum 


149. In which they are defeated, 150. Three of their | 65 
provinces reduced by the French, 152. Their unprepared } Hunt 
condiſion, ib. Raiſe the Prince of Orange to the ſtadtholder- Hunts 
ſhip, 155. Send deputies to England to treat about a peace, cul 
ib. A congreſs is held for that purpoſe at Utrecht, ib. Jar 
They reje& the propoſals of England and France, ib. The WM Hurſt 
Penfionary De Wit and his brother are barbarouſly murder- | wy 
ed by a mob at the Hague, 156. The war by ſea decifive WI Hatto, 
on no fide, 171. By land, favourable for the States, ib. nov 
An ineffectual congreſs for the reſtoration of peace held at WM He, 
Cologn, 172. A peace with England, 182. Charles Il. = + 
mediates a peace in vain between them and the French King, ſoot 
184. They are joined by Spain and the Empire, ib. By WW 
land in ſome meaſure ſucceſsful, 192: Defeated at ſea by VIEW 
the French, and De Ruyter killed, 195. Their bad ſucces Scot 
by land, 196. Their negociations for peace, 208. A trea- I Roch 
ty with England concluded, 213, They make a ſeparate 
| treaty with France at Nimeguen, 224. Their army, not- 
| withſtanding, under the Prince of Orange, fall, but with 
| no ſucceſs, upon the French at St. Dennis, 225. Send af 15 
| memorial to the King of England, requeſting him to pro- James 
rogue his JI 311. Join with Spain in a remon-will State 
ſtrance to Charles II. againſt the diſſolution of his parlament, cl 
| 335- The deputies of Amfterdam at variance with thelj the : 
' Prince of Orange, 374. Infolence of the States to the King for h 
| of England, 447. Prepare for war, 460. They furniſh 391. 
| the Prince of Orange with a fleet and troops to invade Eng Lernt 
8 land, 472. Their fleet defeated by the French, 600. And Quee 
their army at Fleurus, 651. King William III. of England . His \ 
their ſtadtholder, holds a conference at the Hague, 6613 Calls 
They engage to proſecute the war againſt France, ib. Agreg ther's 
to the firft partition treaty, ii. 145. The Queen of Englanqſ mout 
engages by letter to ſupport thein in the war againſt France of Or 
215. Hoſtilities commenced, 224. Take Keyſerwaert and mout! 
Landau from the French, ib. | Admi 
Hollis, Denzil, created a peer, i. 30. Sent ambaſſador 1 ed, 4 
Paris, 74. And to Breda, 88. 1 5 ed, , 
Holmes, Sir Robert, ſent with a fleet to Cape Verde, i. 6 415. 
Attacks the Dutch Smyrna fleet, 144. | de te 
| | . Hool. Comm 


F 


Hooke, colonel, ſent by the French King to Scotland, ii. 324. 
His negociations, 344. 

Horn, „of Weſthall, is appointed by the faculty of ad- 
vocates at Edinburgh to thank the Dutcheſs of Gordon for 
her medal, ii. 457. | 

Hotham, Sir John, his concern in the Rye-houſe plot, i. 372. 

Hume, Earl. favours the views of the court of St. Germains, i. 
658. Seized and confined, ib. 

Hunt, colonel, his valour in the battle of Amexial, i. 58. 

Huntingdon, Earl, preſents the Duke of York for a Popiſh re- 
cuſant, i. 292. Is ſuſpected to favour the views of King 
James, ii. 10. Is ſent to the Tower, ib. 

Hurſt, major, an inferior member of Monmouth's conſpiracy, 


e 

1 1. 372. \ 

5 Hatton, doctor, his correſpondence with the Elector of Han- 
b nover, ii. 424. | | 


Hyde, Sir Edward, made lord-high-chancellor of England, i. 
4. His character, ib. Is created Lord Hindon, 17. And 
ſoon after Earl of Clarendon. See Clarendon. 


5 J —, Lawrence, lord-treaſurer, i. 287 Is gained to the 
by 3 views of the Prince of Orange, 289. ls ſent by the King to 
eis Scotland to intreat the Duke of York to conform, 333. See 
a- Rocheſter. 1 | | 

rate 

with} I. ; 

nd af 8 | 5 

8 James II. King of England, ſucceeds to the throne, i. 389. 
mon- State of public opinions on that event, ib. Iſſues a popular 


declaration, 390. Levies the cuſtoms ald exciſe without 


eng the authority of parliament, which had been granted only 
King for his brother's life, ib. Makes changes and promotions, 
\rniſhl 391. His generous ſpeech to Halifax, ib. His prudent go- 
Eng! vernment at home, 392. Goes publickly to maſs with his 


Queen, ib. Encourages converts to the Roman faith, ib. 
His engagements with France, 393. His ſecurity, 394. 


Agreg ther's revenue for his own life, ib. Is invaded by Mon- 
mouth, 403. Rejects the proffered ſervices of the Prince 

of Orange againſt that nobleman, 404. Suppreſſes Mon- 
rt and mouth's inſurrections, 407. Receives a letter from him, 408. 
| Admits him into his preſence, ib. Cauſes him to be execut- 
dor tY ed, 409. Suffers acts of injuſtice and cruelty to be commit- 
need, 410. His great power, 414. Meets his parliament, 
1.6% 4:5. His imprudent ſpeech to them, ib. Diſpenſes with 
idle teſts, ib. His imperious anſwer to an addreſs of the 
commons, 417. Diſpleaſed with their proceedings he pro- 
| | Rr 2 rogues 
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Calls a parliament, ib. His ſpeech, 395. Obtains his bro- 
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rognes them, ib. Pardons ſome criminals, 418. His kind- 4 qu 
neſs to refugees, 419. His views with regard to the Romiſh Þ gu 
religion, ib. Forms a ſecret Popiſh cabinet, 422. Sends | F. 
an ambaſſador to the Pope, ib. Who was coldly received. the 
ib. Cloſets ſome members and judges, ib. To try the dif : to 
penſing power of the crown he brings a feigned action againſt I 10 
Sir Edward Hales, 424. Which power is recognized by tbe W. 
judges, 425. He publickly favours papiſts, 426. Admits $ Dy 
four lords of that perſuaſion into the privy council, ib. Ef- Off 
tabliſhes a court 1 Eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, 427. Orders ver 
the biſhop of London to ſuſpend Dr. Sharp, ib. Which that the 
prelate refuſes, and 1s. himſelf ſuſpended, 428. Forms a 3 in 
camp on Hounſlow-heath, ib. His imprudence, 429. Diſ- 1 0 
miſſes Rocheſter, ib. Places the government of Ireland in cor 
the hands of Papiſts, 431. Promotes that feQ in England, Rec 
434. Grants a general toleration in Scotland, 435. And Mr. 
in England, 436. His attempt to introduce Papiſts into the | His 
univerſity of Cambridge, 438. And Oxford, 439. Diſ- q bot] 
ſolves his parliament, 440. Gives a public audience to the vou 
Pope's nuncio, 441. Diſmiſſes the Duke of Somerſet for 3 rive 
refuſing to aſſiſt at that ceremony, ib. Makes a progreſs, | in h 
ib. Courts the diſſenters, 442. Dines with the city, ib. aecy 
His Queen declared with child, 444. He is inſulted by the His 
States, 447. Renews his declaration of indulgence, 445. ll gecl: 
Is petitioned by the biſhops on that ſubject, 449. Commits Wl bis v 
them to the Tower, 450. His Queen bears him a ſon, ib. WW 55. 
His projects, 453. Is unpopular, 455. His political views, WW 63. 
456. His ſecurity, 460. Refuſes the aſſiſtance of France Mar 
againſt the Prince of Orange, 461. His imprudence, ib. crea 
His councils are betrayed by Sunderland, 463. Is convinced 8 91. 
of the Dutch invaſion, ib. Prepares for war, ib. Endea- | ceive 
vours to gain the people, 464. Reſtores the charter of the jects 
city of London, 465. Is adviſed by the biſhops, 466. Re- 7 to Sc 
tracts his meaſures, 467. Proves in a council extraordinary land, 
the birth of his ſon, 468. Diſgraces Sunderland, ib. His let h. 
fleet is detained in their ports by contrary winds, 473. He His 
is invaded by the Prince of Orange, 474. His preparations, Jeffries, 
ib. Is petitioned by ſeveral peers, 476. Joins his arm,, chief 
477. Makes a ſpirited ſpeech to the general officers, ib. «jc, 
Many defert him, 478. Returns to London, 479. Is ge- the K 
nerally deſerted, ib. His daughter, the Princeſs of Den- 7,4, 
mark, flies to the Prince of Orange, ib. His diſtreſsful fitv- WM Mage 
ation, 480. Takes the advice of his peers, 481. Sends 2 Bl 775 on 
depulation to the Prince of Orange, ib. Sends away the M i. 60. 
Queen and the Prince of Wales, 482. His diſtreſs, ib. Ingoldſty 
Fhes, 485. Is ſeized at Feverſham, ib. And brought back | dem nit 


to London, 488. Sends'a letter to the Prince of Orange re- 
LS queſting 


F 1 
queſting him to come to London, ib. Retires under a Dutch 
grep to Rocheſter, 491. Is requeſted, in vain, to remain in 

ngland, ib. Eſcapes to France, 492. Sends a letter to [| 
the convention, 494. Which is rejected, 506. His letter | 1 
to the convention in Scotland received and read, 5 30. Ar- Wl; 
rives in Ireland, 539. His tranſactions at Dublin, 540. 
= Wretched ſtate of his army, 541. Calls a parliament at i 
- Dublin, 561. Debaſes the coin, 565. Befieges Derry, ib. = 
= Offended at the cruel order of Roſen he diſpatches Lord Do- I! 
ver to the court of France to ſolicit his return, 567. Raiſes Il 
the ſiege of Derry, 568. His diſtreſs, 570. Offers battle 
in vain, 571. Fights King William at the Boyne, 590. 
Is defeated, ib. Flies again to France, 592. Enters into a 
correſpondence with Marlborough and Godolphin, 608. 
Receives a letter from the Princeſs of Denmark, 609. Sends 
Mr. Ord with inſtruRions, to his adherents in Britain, 614. 
His intrigues with the Whigs, ii. 4. Gains many friends 
both in England and Scotland, ib. His affairs wear a fa- 
vourable aſpect, 6. His project of an invaſion, ib. Ar- 
rives at La Hogue, 9. Returns to St. Germains, 14. Where 
in his abſence his Queen had born him a daughter, ib. Is 
accuſed in a conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate King William, 17. 
His intrigues, 32. Offers terms to the Engliſh, 33. His 
declaration, 35. Whigs, Tories, clergy, and army, favour 
his views, 48. Many perſons of rank correſpond with him, 
55. Is informed by Marlborough of the defign upon Breſt, 
63. His reflections on the death of his daughter Queen 
Mary, 70. His inactivity, 89. His party in England in- 
creaſes, 90. His fituation compared with that of William, 
91. Prepares to invade that kingdom, 98. But he is unde- 
ceived with regard to the ftate of his affairs, 102. His pro- 
jects are broken, ib. Returns in a diſconſolate ſtate of mind 
to St. Germains, 103. Rejects an offer of the crown of Po- 
land, 119. His ſecret views, 120. Refuſes his conſent to 
let his fon ſucceed King William, 124. His inactivity, 176. 
His death, 200. | 
Jeffries, Sir George, recorder of London, i. 303. Is made 
chief juſtice of the king's bench, 368. His barbarous cru- 
elties, 411. Is made lord high-chancellor, 413. Adviſes 
the King to proſecute the biſhops, 449. 5 
Jerſey, Earl, ambaſſador at the court of Verſailles, ii. 141. 
Made ſecretary of ſtate, 160. | | ; 
Jobn/ton, Archibald, condemned and executed at Edinburgh, 
i. 60. 
Inzold/by, Colonel, a regicide, pardoned, i. 5. 
Indemnity, general, granted in England, 1. 33. | 
— Indulgence, 
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Indulgence, declaration of, i. 145. Renewed in Scotland, 435. 


And England, 436. 

Ireland, kingdom of, its ſtate under the commonwealth, i. 23. 
Its condition at the Reſtoration, 24. Affairs of, ſettled, 25. 
The chief government of, placed in the hands of the Duke 
of Ormond, 60. His aſſiduity and attention in reſtoring that 
nation to tranquillity, 61. A bill which paſſed the Engliſh | 
parliament for reſtraining the importation of Iriſh cattle oc. ix 
caſions a ferment, 104. Ormond removed, and Lord Ro- 
berts appointed in his room, 109. Earl of Eſſex lord-lieu- | 
tenant, 146. Affairs of, 199. Ormond reſtored to the go- | 
vernment of, 274. Affairs of, ib. Ormond's adminiſtration, 
379. Earl of Rocheſter ſucceeds Ormond, 380. Arms 


taken from Proteſtants there, 421. Earl of Clarendon raiſed 1 


to the government of, ib. Catholics placed in chief power 
there, 431. Clarendon removed, 432. The Earl of Tyr- |} 
connel lord-deputy, 535. Affairs of, ib. Strangely neglect- 
ed by William III. 536. The Proteſtants there take arms, 
537. Routed at Drumore, 538. King James arrives there, 
ib. A parliament called, 540. Their injuſtice and violence, | 
563. The coin of, debaſed, 564. Military tranſactions 
there, 588. Battle of the Boyne, 589. King James leaves | 
that kingdom, 592. Cork and Kingſale taken by the Earl | 
of Marlborough, 616. Terrible miſeries of, 618. A pa- 
cification, 621. Earl Wharton lord-lieutenant of, ii. 414. | 
Affairs of, 552. The Duke of Shrewſbury chief governor, | 


553. 
Ireland, Father, accuſed by Otes in the Popiſh plot, i. 234 
Is ſerzed, ib. — | 


Py j 
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Kent, petition of, to parliament, ii. 193. | | 
Rep poch, Macdonald of, joins the Viſcount Dundee, i. 552. 
Keys, , condemned and executed for being concerned 
in a conſpiracy againſt the life of King William, ii. 103. 
Kidd, Captain, his piracies in the Eaſt Indies, ii. 165. 
Kieling, a falter, an inferior member of Monmouth's conſpiracy, | 
i. 358. Makes a diſcovery, 359. 
Killegreau, Admiral, one of the commiſſioners of the admiralty, 
ii. 35. Commands the fleet, 44. Favours the views of the | 
court of St. Germains, 47. Is diſmiſſed, 61. 
Killicranky, battle of, i. 554. 


King, condemned and executed for conſpiring againſt the | 
life of King William, 1. 103. | 
Kirby, 


ned 


CY, | 


It, 


the | 


the 


rby, 


| IT 
His connexion with Tong and Otes, the authors 


Kirby, 


af the Popiſ plot, i. 230. Informs the King of that im- 


poſtnre, 231. T 
——, Captain, executed at Pfymonth for cowardice, ii. 257. 
Kirk, Colonel, his cruetties after Monmouth's rebellion, i 411. 


s ſent with fuccours to relieve Derry, 566. 


Knight, Sir John, his remarkable motion in the bouſe of com- 
mons, . 54. | 


I. 


la Baffide, —, ſem amdaſſador extraordinary from France 

io confirm Charles II. in his reſolution io marry the Infanta 
of Portugal, i. 29. | 

La Chaife, Father, the French King's conſeſſor, i. 234. 

la Hogue, fea-fight at, ii. 11. In which the French are de- 
feated by the Engliſh, 13. | 

Lambert, Colonel, a regicide, tried and condemned, j. 45. 

„a ſeaman, his active behaviour in ſeizing Venner and 

his affociates, i. 16. * 

» ——>, 2t whoſe houſe Otes and Tong formed the 

Popiſ plot, i. 231. 

Lancaſhire plot, ii. 72. 

Landen, baitle of, ii. 30. 

Landau, fortreſs of, taken by the French, ii. 253. 

Langhorne, „a lawyer, accuſed in the Popith plot, i. 241. 
Tried, condemned, and executed, 267. 


Lawſon, Admiral, Sir John, left by the Earl of Sandwich 10 


command the fleet before Algier, i. 34. Fights the Duich, 
70. Dies of his wounds, 71. | 
Landerdale, Earl of, made ſecretary of ftate for Scotland, i. 21. 


One of the cabal, 126. His character, ib. Raifed to a 


Dukedom in Scotland, 146. His adminiſtration there, 198. 
Oppofed by Duke Hamilton, ib. Dies, 348. 


Lale, Admiral, reduces Sardinia and Minorca, ii. 367. 


Leeds, Duke, ii. 61. Impeached, 76. Reſigns, 160. His 
correſpondence with the EleQor of Hannover, 424. | 
Legg, Captain, engages the Dutch fleet, i. 171. 


| Lewis XIV. King of France, i. 28. See France. 
Lillingflon, Admiral, commands the fleet in the expedition a- 


gainſt Hiſpaniola, ii. 84. 

Limerick, fortreſs of, beſieged in vain, i. 597. 

Lindſey, Earl, his engagements with the court of St. Germains, 
li. 48. | | 

Litchfield, Earl of, attends King James to Rocheſter, i. 491. 
His engagements with the eourt of St. Germains, 1. 48. 
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Littleton, Sir Thomas, made treaſurer of the navy, i. 10). 


Choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, ii. 147. 


Lloyd, Captain, an agent of the court of St. Germains, ſent 


with a meſſage from his adherents in England to King James 
at La Hogue, ii. 10. Returns to England, 57. His inter- 
view with Marlborough, ib. Ruſſel, 58. Shrewſbury, 59. 
Godolphin, ib. And Sunderland, 64. - ax. a 
Lochiel, Cameron of, joins the Viſcount Dundee, 1. 552. Sub- 
mits to the new government, 614. 


London, city of, a plague there, 1. 75. Fire of, 82. King 


Charles II. receives its freedom, 187. He reprimands the | 


citizens, 325. And by irregular means poſſeſſes himſelf of 
it, 346. Quo warrants iſſued againſt it, 350, Charter of 
ſurrendered, 351. Violence of parties there, 352, The 
King appoints the magiſtrates, 367. Its charter reſtored, 
455. General confuſion in, 486. A council of peers there, 
487. The magiſtrates ſend an addreſs to the Prince of 
# ge 4 PS 
-, Biſhop of, ſuſpended for refuſing to ſuſpend Dr. Sharp, 
1, 428. Invites the Prince of Orange in a hoſtile manner to 
England, 458. Attends the Princeſs of Denmark in her 
flight, 480. > © oh 
Lopping, another name for murder, i. 358. es 
Lorrain, Duke of, his dominions invaded and conquered by 
Lewis XIV. i. 129. Takes refuge in the city cf Cologn, ib. 
Charles V. Duke of, 208. Commands the Imperial and Sax- 
on troops, 573. Takes Mentz, ib. n ? 
Louveſtein, a faction in Holland known by that name, i. 152. 
DejeQed by the power and influence of the Prince of Orange, 
P12. M. de, 1. 154, | _ 
Lovat, Lady-dowager of, raviſhed by Captain Fraſer, ii. 263, 
Lowther, Sir John, firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, i. 583. 
Lumley, Lord, one of thoſe. who invited the Prince of Orange 


to England, 1. 458. f | 
Lunt, „his information of the Lancaſhire plot, ii. 71. 
Luxembourg, Duke of, i. 157. Is ſurpriſed but not worſted by 


the Prince of Orange at St. Dennis, 225. 


Ilie, Mrs. her trial, i. 412. Her blood reſtored by act of par- 


liament, 549. 
MM. 


Macartney, General, murders the Duke of Hamilton, ii. 520. 
Mackay, General, marches in queſt of Dundee to Inverneſs, 
551. Meets him at Rinrory, 554. Is defeated at Killicran- 
ky, 555. Is killed in the battle of Steinkirk, ii. 17. 
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Mackay, John, detains Mr. Prior at Canterbury, on his return 
from France, ii. 448. 
Maclean, Sir Alexander, i. 553. a 
Macclesfield, Earl of, engages in Monmouth's conſpiracy, i. 

354. + _ A | 
Magdalene- college, affair of, i. 439. And proceedings thereon, 
443. The fellows of, deprived, ib. Reſtored to their rights 


and franchiſes, 468. 

Malaga, a fight at, ii. 279. 

Malony, Biſhop, 1. 569. 

Malplacguet, battle of, ii. 386. T7 

Mancini, Hortenſia, according to King James II. the moſt beau. 
tiful woman in the world, 1. 27. 

Manchefler, Earl, made ſecretary of ſtate, ii. 205. 

Marlborough, Earl, commands the Engliſh troops in Holland, 
i. 573. His correſpondence with the late King, 608. Takes 

Cork and Kingſale, 616. Enters into a communication with 
the court of St. Germains, ii. 5. Is diſmiſſed from his em- 
ployments, 7. Is excepted from pardon in James's projected 
declaration, 9. Sent to the Tower, 10. His intrigues, 57. 
Betrays the deſign upon Breſt to the late King, 62. Is ap- 
pointed governor to the, Nuke of Glouceſter, 142. His cor- 
reſpondence with King James, 217. Commands, with un- 
common. ſucceſs, the allied army in Flanders, 225. The 
commons refuſe to perpetuate to his family a penſion of five 
thouſand pounds a year, granted by the Queen for-his own 
life, 230. His intrigues with the court of St. Germains, 231. 
Is created a duke, ib. A marriage propoſed between his 
daughter and the pretended Prince of Wales, 238. Com- 
mands the army in Flanders, 253. Takes ſucceſſively Bonn, 
Huy, Limbourg, and Gueldres, 254. Marches into Ger- 
many, and takes Donawert, 274. Defeats the French and 
Bavarians at Blenheim, 275. His ſecret negociations with 
the Pretender, 280. The Whigs, to gain him to their party, 
propoſe a marriage between his daughter and the Electoral 
Prince of Hannover, ib. Arrives in England, 291. Is well 
received, and rewarded by the Queen, ib. And congratu- 
lated by both houſes of parliament, ib. His intrigues with 
the excluded family, 292.” In his political conduct he favours 
the Whigs, ib. Takes the command of the allied army, 29. 
Is raiſed to the dignity of Prince of Mindelheim, by the Em- 
peror, 310. Defeats totally the French at Ramillies, 315. 
Takes Louvain, Bruſſels, Antwerp, Mechlin, Aloſt, Ghent, 
316. And ſoon after Oſtende, Dendermonde, and Ath, ib. 
Is ſent by Queen Anne into Saxony, to ſettle a difference be- 
tween the Emperor and the King of Sweden, 339. His pro- 
feſſions to the Pretender, 347. His ſucceſs at Oudenarde, 
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362. His corrupt practices, 365. His conduct with regard 
10 General Webb animadverted upon by the commons, 373. 
Is ſent ambaſſador extraordinary to the Hague, to ſettle the 
terms of peace, 375. One of the arbiters of Europe, ib. 
Favours the Pretender, 380. Adviſes that Prince to remove 
from Prance, 381. Takes Tournay, 385. Defeats the 
French at Malplacquet, and takes Mons, 388. Takes Be- 
thune, St. Venant, and Aire, 401. His obſtinacy and im- 
ence with the W 410. Declines in his mfluence, 
tb. And becomes in ſome meafure unpopatar, ib. The Em. 
peror and the States interpoſe in vain their good offices in his 
favour, 412. Offers his ſervices to the Pretender, ib. Re- 
ceives a letter from the exiled Queen, 413. Accuſes Har- 
ley to the Elector of Hannover of Jacobitiſm, 415. His cre- 
dit declines, 429. Takes Bouchain, 4471. Offers again his 
ſerxices to the Pretender, 454. His intrigues againſt Har- 
ley, 459. Is accufed by Sir Solomon Medina of various pe- 
culations. 463. Is diſgraced, and why, ib. His character, 
and reflections thereon, 465 — 470. His ſchemes in con- 
cert with Bothmar, 478. And with Prince Eugene, 481. 
His intrigues with the Dutch, 506. Quits the kad, and 
retires to Antwerp. 521. Is a ſpy on the Pretender, 52). 
His connexion with Bolingbroke, 556. His correſpondence 
with the Pretender, 560, Offers money in loan to the Elec- 
tor of Hannover, 567. Concert between 111 aud Dolwg- 
broke, 582. Their views, 582. 


Aariſhal, Earl of, his connexion with the court of 81 Ger- 


mains, ii. 286, Promiſes his fervices to the Pretender, 344. 

Marſhal, a Jeſuit, accuſed by Otes in the Popiſn plots” i. 234 
Is ferred, ib. Acquitted, 268. 

Mary D'Efe, a daughter of the Duke of Modena, married to 
the Duke of York, i. 184. Is Queen of England, 388. 
Declared to be with child, Which is faid to be an im- 
poſture, 445. Is brought to bed of a fon, 450. Sent to 
France, 482. Fs brought to bed of a daughter at St. Ger- 
mains, ii. 14. Writes a letter to the . of Marlborough, 


413: 
Mary, Queen, f. 508. Crowned, vos. Her adminiſtration 


in the abſence of her huſband, 598. Her death and charac- | 


ter, ii. 69. 


Maſham, Mrs. a favourite of Queen Anne, ii. 353. Her in- 
trigues in concert with Harley, ib. Her conference with 


Menager, concerning the Pretender, 495. Her intrigues, 


in concert with Bolingbroke, 548. 
Monat M. de, a Frenchman, engages the Iriſh near Never, 
i. 560. Is killed, ib. 


vlararin, Cardinal, i. 9g. 
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Mead, Mr. a member of the N plot, i. 372. 
Meal. lot, impoſture of the, i. 283. | 
1 bir Nu ory accuſes the Duke of eee thy on 
1115 Cardonnel of ſome unwarrantable practices, wit rega 
to contracts for the army in Flanders, ii. 463. 
Meeſtres, a Dutch engineer, his infernals, ii. 84. 
Melfort Earl, his letter before the lords, ii. 185. 
lein, Lord, his concern in Monmouth's conſpiracy, 1. 357. 
e Mr. ſent by Lewis XIV. to the court of London, to 


negociate a peace, 11. 477. His converſation with Mrs. 
Maſham, concerning the Pretender, 494. 


miſſioner to the Scotiſh parlia- 
3 = oi; go whom the Duke of York took 
alok with him when he eſcaped ſhipwreck near the 3 
4 Ore 344. Is made ſecretary of ſtate, 378. Att = 
Ki James to Rocheſter, 491. And intreats him 3 
ay in England, 492. Is ſent by that Prince, 5 his yon 0 
8 adherents in England, ii. 32. Returns 2 1 2 
ropoſals for his reſtoration, 34. Urges the _ Fler 
5 * invade Britain, go. Endeavours to perſuade 41 
XIV of the practicability of an inſurrection in Scotlan 
"gg rp duced by the Engliſh, ii. 367. 
2 — wal Scotiſh Re executed, 1. 271. 


ji. 520. . Created maſter of horſe te 
G Bren. -1. 2. reate ; pe 

kin yo 1 His character, 5. Raiſed to = Og 
ity of a duke, by the title of Albemarle, 9. See 4 9 
e Duke of, is ſent ambaſſador extraordinary - . 
8 the States for peace, i. 155. His Es 186, Is 
choſen chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge, s 
ade commander in chief, 218. His hopes * mw Is ſent 
Peng. of Wales, ib. Is declared PAR FIR . 

je Ki ell the inſurrection of the covenanters, 
e 1 55 by li the inſurgents ne ag 10 
But uſes them with mildneſs and bumanity, 0 2 ar 
court, and is complimented by the King with t N eneral 
Hi hneſs 294. diſgraced, ſtript of his * org "a 
Ns, ordered to depart the kingdom, 272. . "ag 
. 
281. And enters into the ſchemes Rr Age Frog 

„ 232. Who makes uſe of him, FD. 2 
9 a progreſs, 203. 3 * 8 
On 7 4 : 

l eee e Iracy againſt the King, 354. 
I, 351.: Has confeſſion, ih. 


1s 


Mohun, Lord, killed by the Duke of Hamilton, in a duel, 


Ruſſel and others into a only 
Flies, 360. Surrenders himſe 


TN WF Ks 


Is pardoned, 372. Retracts, and is forbid the court, 373, 
In concert with the Prince of Orange and the Earl of Ar- 
gyle, he undertakes an invaſion of Britain, 300. Sails from 
the Texel, 403. Lands in England, 404. His declaration, 
ib. Is attainted by act of parliament, ib. Is victorious at 
Bridport, 405 Aſſumes the title of King, ib. Is in diſtreſe, 
406. Is defeated, 407. And taken, ib. Writes a letter to 
the King, 408. Is admitted into his prefence, ib. Exe- 
cuted, 409. _ | 

Mons, town of, taken by the French, i. 610. 

Montague, Admiral, created Earl of Sandwich, 1. 9. 

— —--, Mr. ambaſſador at the French court, i. 140. His 
correſpondence with Danby laid before the parliament, 251. 
Reflections on his conduct in that affair, 253. | 

——--, a Mr. his dexterous conduct in reſtoring the public 
credit, ii. 112. Is created a peer, by the title of Lord Ha- 
Hfax, 182. See Halifax. | 1 

Montgomery, Sir James, ſent by the convention in Scotland to 
inveſt King William III. with the government, i. 533. Heads 

an oppoſition there, 586. 

Moore, Sir John, choſen Lord Mayor of London, 1. 339. 

Mordaunt, Lord, i. 181. Is created Earl of Monmouth, 549. 

Morgan, Sir Thomas, commands the Engliſh troops in the 
ſervice of Portugal, i. 58. | | 

Morrice, ——, made ſecretary of ſtate, i. 4. His character, 

5. Retires from office, 108. . 

Mulgrave, Earl of, made governor of Hull, i. 280. Is created 

Marquis of Normanby, in. 62. ny 

Munſter, Biſhop of, joins the Engliſh, i. 74. And makes an 

irruption into the territortes of the States, 75. : 

Murray, Captain, ſent by the court of St. Germains, with 
Captain Simon Fraſer, to Scotland, ii. 265. 

Mis ſterry, Lord, flain in the firſt Dutch war, 1. 70. 


N. 


Namur, town of, taken by the French, ii. 16. Retaken by 
the Engliſh, 81. | | 135 
Nicholas, -, raiſed to the office of ſecretary of ſtate, i. 4 
His character, 5. Reſigns his office for a conſideration in 

money, 50. bY 

Sir Richard, ſent to the Mediterranean with a fleet, 

LC. e 

Vimeguen, peace made there, i. 225. ; | 

—.  Nermanby, Marquis of, made lord privy-feal, i. 217. Created 
| Duke of Buckingham, 235. 


North, | 
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North, Sir Francis, chief-juſtice of the Common Pleas, i. 303+ 
His unpepularity, ib. Is made Lord keeper, 349: 

Norton, an inferior member of Monmouth's conſpiracy, 1. 358. 

Nottingham, Earl of, offers his ſervice to the Prince of Orange, 
i. 438. Is ſent by King James to treat with that Prince, 
481. Made ſecretary of ſtate, 518. Diſmiſſed, ii. 270. 


MVorwich, the deprived biſhop of, becomes an agent for the 
late King, 1. 46 | 


Nugent, Sir Thomas, informs King James of the ſtate of Ire- 
land, 1. 532. 


O. 


Obedience paſſive, recognized by the people, 1. 340. 
Occaſional conformity, bill of, 11. 460. 

Okey, a regicide, executed, i. . 

Opdam, a Dutch admiral, engages the Duke of York, i. 70. 

His ſhip blown up, ib. 

Orange, Prince of, viſits King Charles II. i. 130. His charac- 
ter, 153. Is declared Stadtholder of the United Provinces, 
154, His bad ſucceſs againſt France, 157. Commands the 
allies againft France, 185. Eludes the inflances of the King 
of England, to make peace with France, 188. Enters into 
ſecret negeciations with the country-party in England, ib. 
Has the mortification to ſee Aire and St. Omer taken, with- 
out being able to relieve them, 196. His correſpondence 
with the Scotiſh fanatics, 199. 1s defeated by the French 
at Caſſel, 204. Propoſes, by Bentinck, a marriage with the 
Lady Mary, eldeft daughter to the Duke of York, 210. 
Comes to England, and marries that Princeſs, ib. Agrees, 
in concert with the King of England, upon terms for a ge- 
neral peace, ib. Notwithſtanding the peace between the 
States and the French, of which he 1s ſaid to have had a copy 
in his pocket, he falls, but with no ſucceſs, with the Dutch 
army, upon that of the latter, at St. Dennis, 225. His in- 
trigues in England at the time of the Popiſſi plot, 243. His 
engagements with the Duke of Monmouth, 282. Correſ- 
Y ponds with Shafteſbury, and, through him, foments diftur- 
bances in England, 285. Gains to his views Sunderland, 
3 Godolphin, and Hyde, 289. His intrigues abroad, 298. 


in | And in England, 325. Induces the States and Spain to pre- 


ſent a remonſtrance to the King of England, againſt the diſ- 
ſolution of his parliament, 335. Comes to the court of 
London, 336. His conference with the King, ib. His pro- 
poſals, 337. Departs, 338. Oppoſes in vain the marriage 
of the Lady Anne with the Prince of Denmark, 366. His 
arbitrary views in Holland, 373. His conduct with regard 


tO 


— 


1 


to the Rye-houſe plot, 374. Encourages Monmouth and 
Argyle to invade Britain. 400. Offers his aſſiſtance to the 
King of England in quaſhing Monmouth's rebellion, 404. 


His | intrigues with the *arl of Sunderland, 432. His ſecret 


ſchemes, ib. Sends Dykveldt to England to foment diſtur- 
| bances, 437. Many lords offer him their ſervices, 438. 
Sends two hundred pounds, in the name of his wife, to the 
deprived fellows of Magdalene-college, 444. Gains the 
Pope to his views, 447. Has intrigues, 457. Sends Zuleſ- 
tein to congratulate King James on the birth of his ſon, ib. 
E invited to England by feveral perſons of rank, 458. De- 
clares the birth of the Prince of Wales an impoſture, 459, 
Takes his leave of the States, 471. His declaration, ib. 
Sails, and is driven back, 472. Sails again, ib. Lands in 
England, 474. Is in diſtreſs, 475. Many join him, 476. 
His diQtatorial anſwer to the commiſſioners ſent by King 
James to treat with him, 483. His conduR, 487. Sends 
Zuleſtein with letters to King James, 489. Diſpatches 
Count Solmes to take poſſeſſion of Whitehall, 1b. Forces 
the King to retire to Rocheſter, 491. Arrives in London, 
493. Calls an aſſembly of peers, 494. Who addreſs him to 
aſſume the government of affairs, 497. His firſt act of au- 


thority, ib. Borrows money from the city, ib. His private 


intrigues for the throne, 498. Calls a convention, 500. 
His letter to them, ib. Their addreſs of thanks to him, 502. 
Declares himſelf, 507. Is declared King, and his wife 
Queen, of England, 508. See William III. 

Ord, Mr. a ſecret agent of the court of St. Germains, i. 614. 

Orford, Earl of, ii. 141. Removed from the Any; 160. 

Orkney, Counteſs of, 11. 162. 

Orleans, Dutcheſs of, comes to England, and meets her bro- 
ther at Dover, i. 117. Prevails with him to declare war 
againſt the States, ib. Dies ſuddenly at St. Cloud, 128. 

Ormond, Marquis of, made lord ſteward of the houſhold, i. 4. 

His character, ib. Obtains a grant of all the lands of his 
anceſtors in Ireland, 26. Is raiſed to the government of 


that kingdom, 59. His attention to its affairs, 60. Is diſ- 
miſſed, 109. An attempt made upon his life, 131. Is re- 


| ſtored to the government of Ireland, 274. Is recalled, 310. 

— , Second Duke of, joins the Prince of Orange, 479. 
Takes Fort St. Catharine and Port St. Mary, ii. 226. His 
ſucceſs before Vigo, ib. Is again lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
249. Commands the allied army in Flanders, 504. His in- 
activity, ib. The auxiliaries refuſe to obey him, 506. 

O/boarne, Sir Thomas, made treaſurer of the navy, i. 107- 
Raiſed to the office of lord-treaſurer, 193. His character, ib. 
Is created Lord Latimer and Earl of Danby, 186. See 


Danby. 
O/jnaburgh, 
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Ofnaburgb, Biſhop of, comes to England to pay kis addreſſes 


to the Lady Anne, i. 366. Departs, ib. Marries So 
Dorothy, daughter of the Duke of Brunſwick Zell, ib. 
Oles, Titus, a hiſtory of him, i. 229. Becomes a Papiſt and 
Jeſuir, 230. Goes to the Engliſh ſeminary of Jeſuits at St. 
Omers, 231. He ts diſmiſſed for bad behaviour, ib. Hits 
narrative before the council, 232. His evidence is ſuſpected, 
233. Is penſioned by parliament and idolized by the nation, 
242. Accuſes the Queen, 247. Is fined in one hundred 


thouſand pounds, 376. convicted of perjury, 394. Receives 
a penſion from King William, 549. 


enen, battle of, ii. 361. 


Owen, Dr. an inferior member of Monmouth's conſpiracy, i. 
372. 


Oxendon, Sir James, prevents the eſcape of King James from 
Feverſham, i. 486. 


Oxford, a parliament held there, 1. 317 An attempt made to 
introduce Papiſts into the univerſity of, 439. The famous 
decree of, 448. 

„Earl of, lord-high-treaſurer of England, his character. 

11. 43 I, On bad terms with St. John, 434. His profeſſions 

to the family of Hannover, 438. Reſolves to conclude a 


general peace, 443. His caution in treating with the court 


of France, 449. His aukward ſituation and views, 472. 
Diſcovers the deſigns of the confederates, 473. His pru- 
dence, 474. His conſternation at the deſigns of Prince Eu- 
gene and the Whigs, 482. Prevents their ſchemes from be- 
ing laid before parliament, 483. His cautious condutt, 
484. His artifice, 497. Deceives the Jacobites, 498. 
Pays court in vain to the houſe of Hannover, 519. His 
ſecret views, 528. His perilous ſituation, 523. Is hated 
both by Whigs and Tories, 533. His ſecret views and in- 
trigues, 534. Is terrified, 543. Gratifies with offices and 
power the Tories, 555. Takes advantage of the Queen's 
prejudices for her brother, 557. His wotion in parliament 


to bring in a bill to make it high treaſon 10 bring foreign 


troops into the kingdom, 569. Is deſerted in parliament by 
the Tories, 571. His profeſſions to the court of Hannorer, 
575. His intrigues, 576. Is accuſed by Bolingbroke of fa- 


vouring the Pretender, 58 1. Cauſe of their quarrel, ib. 
His diſmiffion and character, 582. 


F. 


Panmure, Earl of, his attachment to the excluded family, ii. 


286. Enters into the views of the Pretender, 344. And 
promiſes him his ſervices, ib. 


Paterſer . 
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NO Bb EY. 
Paterſon, „his project of a ſettlement at Darien, ii. 86, 
Fayne, Mr. an agent of the court of St. Germains, ii. 32. 
Parliament convention, paſſes the act of indemnity, i. 6. Con- 


firms judicial proceedings, ib. Settles the revenue of the 
crown, 7. Is adjourned, ib. Aſſembled, 13. Diſſolved, ib, 
Character of, 14. Another called, 30. ttachment of, to 
monarchy, 3t. Paſſes a new act of indemnity, 32. Is pro- 
rogued, 33. Meets, 3s. Paſſes the corporation-act, 36. 


And the bill of uniformity, 38. Settles the militia, and the 


revenue of the crown, 40. Is prorogued, 41. Meets, 52. 
An addreſs againſt Papiſts, ib. Debates in the houſe of 
lords on Briſtol's charge of Treaſon, 53. Is prorogued, 55. 
Meets, 61. Repeals the triennial act, 62. An addreſs a- 
gainſt the Dutch, ib. Is prorogued, ib. Meets, 68. Grants 
a ſupply and is prorogued, ib. Meets at Oxford, 75. Grants 
a ſupply, ib. And paſſes the five-mile act, 76. Meets at 
London, 84. In an ill-humour, 85, Baniſhes the Earl of 
Clarendon, 95. An act againſt conventicles, 105. Coven- 
try-act, 135. Addreſs of, induces the King to recall his de- 
claration of indulgence, 164. The teſt-act, 166. Addreſs 
of, againſt the Duke of York's marriage with a Princeſs of 
the Romiſh religion, 175. Violence of, occaſions a proro- 
gation, 176. Addreſſes the King to join the confederates 
againſt France, and to preſerve Flanders, 204. But having 
refuſed the neceſſary ſupplies they are reprimanded and ad- 
Journed, 205. Eagerneſs of, for a French war, 214. Leaders 
of, intrigue with that kingdom, 216. Violence of with re- 
gard to the Popiſh plot, 240. Penſions Otes the author of 
that impoſture, 242. Attacks the Duke of Vork, ib. Bill 
to diſable Papiſts, 244. In which the Duke of Vork is ex- 
cepted, ib. Grants a ſupply on limited terms, 249. Im- 
peaches Danby, 251. Is diſſolved, 256. Another called, 
259. Speaker of the lower houſe rejected by the King, 260. 
Violence of, againſt Danby, 261. A ſupply, 262. Bill of 
excluſion, 265. Reſolution againſt the biſhops, ib. Habeas 
corpus act, 266. Diſſolved, 268. Another parliament is 
called, 288. Is prorogued, ib. Aſſembled, 297. Excluſi- 
on- bill, 300. Rejected by the lords, ib. Reſentment of the 
commons, 302. The judges impeached, 303. And the 
Viſcount Stafford, 304. Diſſolved, 311. A parliament aſ- 
ſembled, ib. At Oxford, 316. Quarrel between the houſes 
of, 318. Is diſſolved, 319. Conſternation of, 320. Ano- 
ther called by King James the Second, 394. Settlement of 
the revenue, 395. A vote about religion, 396. A ſupply, 
ib. Attaints the Duke of Monmouth, 404. Grants a ſup- 


ply, 417. Is prorogued, 424. The convention which ſet- 


tled the crown on the Prince of Orange converts itſelf into a 
N parliament, 


— ——— 


. 1 
parliament, 519. See Convention. Frugality of the com- 
mons, 520. Suſpends the habeas corpus act, 521. Is refrac- 
tory, 523. RejeQs a ſcheme for comprehenſion, ib. Ad- 
dreſs of, to declare war againſt France, 542. Is diſcontented, - 
346. Is adjourned, 549 Aſſembled, 577. A ſupply, 578. 
nquiry of, into abuſes, 579. Is diſſolved, 581. Another 
called, 583. Settles the revenue, 584. Supplies, 605. An 
oppoſition, formed there, 625. Aſſembled, ii. 20. An ill 
humour in both houſes, 22. A ſupply, ib. Remonſtrance 
of, againſt foreigners, 24. Triennial bill, 68. Proceedings 
of, on the Lancaſhire-plot, 72 Speaker of the commons 
expelled for corruption, 74. Impeaches the Duke of Leeds, 
75. A coin-aQ, 76. Is diſſolved, 92. A new parliament 
called, 93. Bill for regulating trials, ib. A ſupply, 94. 
Addreſs of, againſt the Scotiſh Eaſt- India company, 96. And 
another againft Portland, 97. Reſtores public credit, 112. 

Obſequiouſneſs of; 114. Orders the army to be diſbanded, 130. 
Provides amply for the civil liſt, 134. Eftabliſhes a new 
Eaſt-India company, 136. Is diſſolved, 137. Another aſ- 
ſembled, 147. Inquiry into Irith forieitures, 161. Violence 
of, 162. Is prorogued, 166. A new parliament meets, 
183. Settlement of the crown, 186. Articles for the ſecu- 
rity of the ſubject 188. A difference between the houſes, 
193. Is diſſolved, 204. Another called, ib. Prorogued, 
219. And diſſolved, 228. Firſt parliament of Queen Anne 
meets, ib. Settles an eventual penſion on Prince George of 
Denmark, 230. But refuſes one to Marlborough, 231. Bill 

to prevent occaſional conformity, 232. Loſt in the houſe of 
lords, 233. Ample ſupplies, 259. Proceedings of, on the 

Scotiſh plot, 267. Is diſſolved, 305. Another called, ib. 
Paſſes the bill of regency, 308, Firſt parliament of Great 
Britain, 349. Oppoſition in the houſe of lords, 350. Is a- 
larmed by a threatened invaſion from France, 355. Is diſ- 
ſolved, 350. Another meets, 369. Extends the laws of 
treaſon to Scotland, 371. Paſſes an act of grace, ib. Extra- 
ordinary addreſs of, to the Queen, 378. Impeaches Dr. 
Sacheverell, 395. Bill of occaſional conformity, 461. Re- 

jects the Duke of Hamilton's patent, 462. 

Pembroke, Earl of, favours the views of the late King james, 
11. 90. Is made prefident of the council, 160. Lord high- 
admiral of England, 205. Is removed from that office, 219. 

Pentland hills; a fight at, l. 103. 2 

Perkins, Sir William, conſpires againſt the life of King William, 
ii. 99. Is condemned, 103. © | | 


ply» Fertb, Earl of, one of thoſe whom the Duke of York took along 
op” | with him when be eſcaped ſhipwreck at the Lemon and Ore, 
I. 344. | 
ſys CV. Il Sf Peterborough; 
zent, | | y 
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Peterborough, Earl of, marries, by proxy, Mary D'Eſté, ſecond 
wife of the Duke of York, i. 174, 278 | 

Petitioners and Abhorrers, i. 290. See Whig and Tory. 

Petre, Lord, accuſed in the Popiſh plot, i. 246. Dies in the 


Tower, 376. 


——, Father, member of a Popiſh cabinet, i. 422. His po- 


litical views, 430. 
Pett, Commiſſioner, impeached, i. 105. 
Pickering, a Jeſuit, accuſed by Otes in the Popiſh plot, 1. 232. 
Executed, 249. 
Pilkington, ——, enormity of his fine, i. 348. 
Poland, throne of, filled by the EleQor of [Saxony, ii. 3 1 20. 
Affairs of, ib. Crown of, offered to King James, ii. 119. 
Player, Sir Thomas, preſents the freedom of the city to King 
Charles II. i. 187. 

Plunket, Oliver, condemned and executed, 1. 328. 

—— —, John, his diſcovery to the Earl of Oxford, it. 474. 

Pope, remarkable burning of a, 1. 284. 

Popiſb plot, 1. 229. 

Portſmouth, Dutcheſs of, a miſtreſs of Charles II. i. 121. Re- 

conciles that Prince to Shafteſbury 263. Who preſents her 
to the grand jury of Middleſex for a common nuifance, 294. 
Uſes her influence for the Duke of York's return from Scot- 
land, 343. To ſettle 50061. a year on her out of the profits 
of the poſt-office, ib. Is accuſed by Shafteſbury of a deſign 
of having her ſon, the Duke of Richmond, created Prince of 
Wales, 347. - TH 

Portugal, Catharine, daughter of the king of, married to Charles 


II. King of England, i. 27. Alphonſo the Sixth, King of, : 


at war with Spain, 58. Obtains a. deciſive battle over the 
Spaniards at Amexial, ib. His remarkable generoſity to the 
Engliſh ſoldiers, ib. Is thrown into priſon, and his brother, 
Don Pedro, declared regent, 102. Who makes peace with 
Spain, ib. Op 
Povel, Mr. an agent of the court of St. Germains, ii. 102. 
Powis, Lord, member of a ſecret Popiſh cabinet, i. 422. 
Prance, Miles, is accuſed by Bedloe of the murder of Godfrey, 


i. 254. Becomes himſelf an evidence on the ſame ſubject, | 


255 1 1 
Preſton, Lord, is condemned for treaſon, i. 607. Is pardon- 
ed, ib. 


Price, Mr. preſents the Denbigh'petition to the houſe of com- 


mons, 11. 97. k 


Prior, Mr. ſent to the court of France to negociate a peace, | 


1. 446. 
Pultowa, battle of, ii. 390. 


Dueenſbury, | 
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Queen ſbury, Duke of, holds a parliament in Scotland, ii. 174. 
In concert with Simon Fraſer he forms a plot, 265. 

Duerozaille, „a young lady of the name of, attends the 
Dutcheſs of Orleans in her journey to England, i. 121. Re- 
turns to France with that Princeſs, and after her death comes 
to England, where ſhe is created Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, ib. 
See Portſmouth. 

Nuo-warranto, a writ of, iſſued againſt the city of London, 
1. 350. | | 


R. 
Radcliffe, Sir Francis, accuſed by Otes in the Popiſh plot, 


1. 441. 

Ramillies, battle of, ii. 315. Conſequences of, ib. 

Reflexions, on the fale of Dunkirk, i. 479. On the fire of Lon- 
don, 83. On King Charles II.'s ſecret engagements with 
France, 119. On his public conduct, 122. On the ſhut- 
ting of the exchequer, 142. On the ſtate of the nation, 160; 


And on the Dutch war, 161. On the ſtate of Europe, with 


regard to the war, 196. On the King's conduct, 206. On 
that of parliament, 216. On the peace of Nimeguen, 
with regard to France, 226. On the death of Godfrey, 
236. On the conduct of the Earl of Danby, 251. On the 

 Oxford-parliament, 321, 322. On the ſtate of the times, 
341. On the private character of Charles II. 385, 386. 
On the death of the Duke of Monmouth, 409. 410. On 
the conduct of James II. 433, 434. On the affair of Mag- 
dalene-college, 443. On the flight of King James, 493. 
On the legality of the convention called by the Prince of 
Orange, 501. On the Revolution, 511. On the reign and 
character of James II. 513, 514. On the battle of the 
Boyne, 591, On the conduct of Lewis XIV. 603. On the 
Iriſh pacification, 622. On the affair of La Hogue, ii. 13. 
On the conduét of King William at Landen, 40. On the 
taking of Namur, 81. On the ſettlement of the crown, 
188. On the Union, 331. On the projected invaſion of 
Scotland, 357, 358. On the character of Marlborough, 
468. On the peace of Utrecht, 531 


peace, Y Repency, act of, li. 308. 


nſbury, | 


Renault, Chatteau, a French admiral, defeats the Engliſh. 


fleet, i. 545. 
Reyolution takes place, i. So8. 
8 2 Rights, 
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Rights, declaration of, 1. 510. | 

Rifwick, congreſs at, ii. 115. Peace of, concluded, 126. 

Rivers, Earl of, ambaſſador at the court of Hannover, ii. 425, 

Roberts, Lord, i. 109. 

Rechefter, Earl of, made preſident of the council, i. 378. 
Lord-high-treaſurer, 390. An attempt on his religion, 429. 
Is Gifiniffed for obſtinacy, 430. Sends an offer of his ſer- 
vice to the Prince of Orange, 438. ls raiſed to the govern- 
ment of Ireland, ii. 181. Writes to the EleQor of Hanno- 
ver, 424. Dies, 433. His character, ib. | 

Rochfort, Marquis of, i. 151. 2 8 

Rooke, Admiral, Sir George, ſurpriſed by the French, 1. 44. 
Commands the fleet on an expedition againſt Denmark, 173. 
Takes Gibraltar, 278. | 1 

Roſen, Mareſchal de, i. 539. Commands King James's army 
before Derry, 566. His cruel order, ib. 

Rothes, Earl of, commiſſioner to the Scotiſh parliament, i. 60, 


Rous, ——, an inferior member of Monmouth's conſpiracy, 
1. 358. . 
Rowallan, „is accuſed by Monmouth in the Rye-houſe 


plot, i. 372. f 0 1 | 

Roxborough, Earl of, drowned near the Lemon and Ore, on his 

way with the Duke of York to Scotland, i. 344. 

Rupert, Prince, i. 72. Commands, jointly with Albemarle, 
the fleet, i. 77. Comes opportunely. to his relief as he was 
flying from the Dutch, 80. Engages De Ruyter, 170. 
Beats the Dutch, 171. Purſues them in triumph to their 
coaſts, ib. Dies, 349. PTS 

Rumbold, „his concern in the Rye-houſe plot, i. 3 58. 

Rumſey, Colonel, engages in Monmouth's conſpiracy, i. 358. 
Surrenders himſelf and turns evidence, 359. | 

Ruſſel, Lord, his oppoſition in parliament, 1. 216. Offers his 
ſervice to the Duke of York, 217. Carries an addreſs up to 
the lords adviſing the King to declare war, 218. A mem- 
ber of the privy council, 264. Reſigns, 288. Preſents the 
Duke of York for a Popiſh reſcuſant, 292. Carries the bill 
of excluſion to the lords, 301. Engages with Monmouth 
and Shafteſbury in a conſpiracy againſt the King, 354. Is 
ſeized, 360. Tried, 361. Condemned, ib. His behaviour, 
362. Execution, 363. And character, ib. . 

„ Admiral, invites the Prince of Orange to England, 1. 

458. His correſpondence with the court of St. Germans, 
it. 6. Commands the fleet, 9. His project of a deſcent on 
the coaſt of France, 10. Sails towards La Hogue, ib. 
Engages the French, 12. Defeats them and burns fixteen 
of their ſhips, 13. Is diſſmiſſed, 35. His correſpondence 


with the court of St. Germains, 57. Commands the fleet in 
. — 


C 


an expedition againſt Breſt, 62. Which miſcarries, 63. 
Bombards Calais to no purpoſe, 103. Is accuſed by Sir 
John Fenwick of correſponding with the late King, 113. 
Is created Earl of Orford, 141. See Orford. 

Sachewerell, Doctor, impeached, ii. 395. Articles againſt him, 
ib. His trial, 396. Is found guilty, 397. 

Sackwille, Colonel, ſent to the Tower for expreſſing his diſbe- 


lief of the Popiſn plot, i. 262. An agent for the court of 
St. Germans, ii. 


lity of a receſs of parliament for more than one year, i. 202. 
Is made a privy councellor, 263. 
Salton, Lord, 1. 334. 


Y Sandwich, Earl of, brings over the Infanta of Portugal, 1. 42. 

Commands the fleet, 72. Sails to the coaſt of Norway, 73. 
I, Is ſent ambaſſador to the court of Madrid, 77. Commands 
4 the Blue ſquadron in the ſecond Dutch war, 147. Is kill- 


ed, 149. His character, 150. 

ſe Sandys, Sir Thomas, 1. 133. 

Saragoſſa, battle of, ii. 403. 

us Sardinia, iſland of, reduced by the Engliſh, ii. 367. 

Savoy, Duke of, defeated by the French, i. 602. Deſerts the 

le, confederates and joins the French, ii. 109. 

—, a Conference of divines held there, i. 18. 

Laxony, Elector of, choſen King of Poland, ii. 120. ; 

ell Scarſdale, Earl of, accuſed of conſpiring againſt King William 

| III. and ſent to the Tower, 1. 19. 

Schomberg, Mareſchal, maſter of the ordnance, i. 518. Arrives 
in Ireland with an army, 570. Avoids an engagement with 
King James, 571. Fights the Iriſh at the Boyne, 589. 
Defeats them and is ſlain, 590. 

, Duke of, wounded and taken priſoner by the French, 
11. 43. Dies of his wounds at Turin, 1b. 

Scotland, kingdom of, i. 18. State of, under the commonwealth, 
19. The Earl of Middleton holds a parliament there, 20. 


tion there, 103. But are defeated near the Pentland hills, 
ib Lauderdale calls a parliament, 159 Affairs of, 198. 
Archbiſhop Sharpe murdered by the covenanters, 272. They 


at Bothwel-bridge, 273. The Duke of York holds a parli- 
ament there, 330. The right of ſucceſſion recognized, ib. 
A new teſt, 332. King James II. proclaimed there, 400. 
A parliament called, ib. Is invaded by the earl of Argyle, 
401. A parliament held there, 423. Indulgence granted 
there, 435. Affairs of, 526. Adminiſtration of, conferred 
on the Prince of Orange, 529. Convention of, a ib. 

| etters 


Saliſbury, Earl of, ſent to the Tower for queſtioning the lega- 


A parliament there, 60. T he covenanters raiſe an inſurrec- 


take the field in arms, ib, But are routed by Monmouth, 


E 


Letters from the two Kings before them, 530. Many mem- 
bers ſecede, 531. Crown of, ſettled on King William, 532. 
Convention of, converted into a parliament, 550. Which is 
held by the Duke of Hamilton, ib. A great oppoſition, 
556. A parliament there, 585. Intrigues in favour of the 
late King James, ib. Their ſubmiſſion to the new govern- 
ment, 614. An obſequious parliament there, ii. 32. Il] 
requited by William, 33. A parliament held by the Mar- 
quis of Tweedle, 85. Proceedings of, on the affair of 
Darien, 143. Affairs of their company, 158. Diſcouraged 
by the King, ib. Diſtreſs of the adventurers, 159. A pe- 


tition to the King, in the name of the whole nation, 168. 


A parliament held by Queenſbury, 174.' A general ferment 
there, ib. A ſeceſſion of eighty members, 221. Act for 
ſettling the crown of, rejected, 222. And why, 223. A 
new parliament called there, 242. Act of ſecurity, 244. 


To which the commiſſioner refuſes his aſſent, 246. AQ for | 


the houſe of Hannover rejected, 247. Violent heats, ib. 


State of, with regard to England, 248. And obſervations |} 
A parliament there, | 
325. In which a great majority are for the Union, ib. Tu- 
mults there, 326. The Union takes place, 329. Diſcon- | 


thereon, ib. Act of ſecurity, 283. 


tent of the Scots, 343. Affair of a medal there, 456. 
Scot, a regicide, condemned, i. 11 

Scrogs, Chief Juſtice, impeached, 1. 303. 

Seaton, Sebaſtian, i. 70. 

Seignelai, M. de, i. 539. 


Sehvin, Colonel, his engagements with the court of St. Ger- | 


mains, ii. 48. 


Seymour, Mr. accuſes Clarendon of treaſon, i. 94. Is rejected 


as ſpeaker of the houſe of commons by the King, i. 260. 


Shafteſbury, Earl of, lord high- chancellor of England, 1. 158. 
Urges the King in vain to own the legitimacy of Monmouth, 
| Is diſmiſſed, and why, | 
177. His factious conduct in the city, 184. At the Kings 
defire he retires to the country, ib. Is ſent to the Tower for 
moving, that the parliament was diſſolved by virtue of a re- 
ceſs of fifteen months, 202. His oppoſition in parliament, } 
216. His project of burning a Pope, 284. His correſpon- i 
Preſents the Duke | 
of York to the grand jury of Middleſex for a Popiſh Recuſant, | 
292. His remarkable ſpeech to the grand-jury, 294. Pre- 
ſents the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth for a common nuiſance, ib. 
His activity in the excluſion- bill, 300. Attempts, in vain, to 
get into the magiſtracy of London, 308. Accuſed of high 
treaſon, 339. Is acquitted by an ignoramus jury, ib. Offers 
to be reconciled to the Duke of Vork, 346. Which being 
rejected, 


167. Cauſe of his defection, 168. 


dence with the Prince of Orange, 285. 


I 


rejected, he endeavours to create a difference between that 
Prince and the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, 347. Engages 
with Monmouth and Ruſſel in a conſpiracy againſt the King, 
354. Retires to Amſterdam, 356. And dies, ib. His cha- 
racter, ib. 

Sharpe, Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, i. 103, A hiſtory of 
him, 271. Is murdered by the covenanters, 272. 

Sheppard, ——, a member of Monmouth's conſpiracy, i. 361. 
His evidence againſt Ruſſel, ib. 

Shovel, Sir Cloudſley, one of the commiſſioners of the admiral- 
ty, ii. 34. Commands the fleet in an expedition againſt 
Dunkirk, 66. Appointed to the chief command of the fleet, 
292. His expedition to the coaſt of France, 320. Com- 
mands in an ineffectual expedition againſt Toulon, 340. Is 
ſhipwrecked near the Scilly iſlands, ib. His charaQer, 342. 

Shrewſbury, Earl of, i. 280. Offers his ſervice to the Prince 
of Orange, 438. Invites him to come in a hoſtile manner to 

England, 458. Is ſent by that Prince to deſire King James 
to leave London, 490. Made ſecretary of ſtate, 518. Is 
gained by Marlborough to the views of the late King, ii. 6. 
His intrigues with the court of St. Germains, 57. Created 
a Duke by the ſame name, 61. Accuſed by Sir John Fen- 
wick of correſponding with the late King, 113. Is diſmiſſed, 
160. Lord chamberlain, 410. His correſpondence both 
with the EleQor of Hannover and with the Pretender, 424. 
Ambaſſador at the French court, 521. | 

, Counteſs of, her intrigues in favour of the late 

King James, ii. 58. 

Sidney, Lord Viſcount, raiſed to the government of Ireland, 
ii. 25. „ : 

——, Algernon, Enters with Monmouth and Ruſſel into a 
conſpiracy againſt the King, i. 357. Seized, 360. His 
trial, 368. Condemnation, 369. And execution, ib. His 
character, and a hiſtory of him, 370. 

—— Mr. manages a correſpondence between Sunderland and 
'the Prince of Orange, 1, 432. 

Skelton, , ambaſſador at the Hague, 1. 400. 

Smith, Aaron, his concern in Monmouth's conſpiracy, i. 372. 


- Smyrna fleet attacked without ſucceſs, i. 144. 


—, another, ſurpriſed, and many ſhips taken by the 

French, ii. 44. 8 | 3 | 

Solmes, Count, takes poſſeſſion of Whitehall for the Prince of 
Orange, i. 489. Commands the army in Ireland, 598. 
Animadverſions on his conduct at Steinkirk, ii. 22. 

Somers, lord-high- chancellor, diſmiſſed, ii. 170. His charac- 
ter, ib. Impeached, 191. Made preſident of. the council, 
370. His intrigues with Prince Eugene, 480. 

| Somerſet, 


LEN DUE. 


Somerſet, Duke of, 1. 441 

Sophia, Princeſs, Dutcheſs of Hannover, ii. 187. See Han- 
naver. 

Southampton, Earl of, lord-treaſurer, i. 4. His character, ib. 
Adviſes the laying up of the fleet, 86. | 

South Sea Company, riſe of, 11. 430. 

Southavold Bay, battle of, i. 148. 


Spain, Philip IV. King of, endeavours in vain to obſtruct the 
Portugal match, i. 28. Bad ſucceſs of his arms in Portugal, 
58. Rejects a propoſed alliance with England, 74. Con- 
cludes peace with Lewis XIV. at Aix-la-Chapelle, 102. At 


peace alſo with Portugal, ib. Joins the Dutch againſt 


France, 184. LO King of, eſcapes from his mother, 
orders her to be confin@, and declares Don John, his natu- 
ral brother, prime miniſter, 207. Bad ſucceſs of his arms 
on every ſide, ib. Joins with the States in a remonſtrance 
to the King of England, 335. Declares war againſt France, 


389. Concludes a peace at Ratiſbon, 381. Oppoſes the 


peace of Riſwick, ii. 116. And why, ib. Intrigues for the 

| ſucceſſion of, 119. Partition of the monarchy of, as ſettled 
in a treaty between England, France, and Holland, 146. 
Its effects on the court of Spain, ib. The ambaſſador of, 
preſents an inſolent memorial to the court of London, 156. 

For which he is ordered to quit the kingdom, ib. King of, 
dies, 178. His will in favour of the Duke of Anjou, ib. 

Exhauſted ſtate of, 199. At war with England, 219. 
Throne of, filled by the Arch-duke, 256. Who viſits the 
Queen of England, 260. Is choſen Emperor, 442. King of, 
renounces his title to the crown of France, 493. | 

Spragge, Admiral, Sir Edward, engages Van Tromp, 1. 170. 
Is killed, ib. | . 

Stafford, Viſcount, his trial, i. 304. Condemnation, 305. 
And execution, 307. | 

Stair, Lord Viſcount, a hiftory of him, 1. 550, 

Stamford, Earl oi, pardoned, i. 418. 

Stanhope, General, taken priſoner, ii. 404. 

St. Dennis, battle of, i. 225. | 

Steinkirk, battle of, ii. 16, 1 | 

St, George, Chevalier de, fon of King James II. aſſumes the 
title of King of England, ii. 201. A propoſed marriage be- 
tween him and a daughter of Marlborough, 239. Under- 
takes an invaſion of Britain, 355. Sails from Duakirk to the 
coaſt of Scotland, 356. But returns without ſucceſs, 357. 
Is adviſed by Marlborough to remove from France, 381. 

Which he declines, from motives of gratitude to Lewis XIV. 
383. His ſchemes and views, 436. Writes to Queen Anne, 
ib, Endeavours in vain to gain the Engliſh miniftry, 437- 

Marlborough's 
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IN DE A 
Marlborough's profeſſions for his cauſe, 454. Attachment 
o Queen Anne to his eventual ſucceſſion, 494. His party 
_ Joins the miniſtry, 496. Writes again to Queen Anne, 497. 
Who urges him in vain to change his religion, 517, His 
views, 528, | | 


St. Germains, palace of, in France, the reſidence of the late 


King James of England, i. 493. 

57. John, Henry, preſents to the houſe of commons a bill to 
prevent occaſional conformity, i. 223. Secretary at war, 272. 
Reſigns, 354. Secretary of State, 414. His intrigues, 422. 
On bad terms with Oxford, 434. His profeſſions to the 


Electoral family, 438. A deſign to aſſaſſinate him, 482. 


His correſpondence with Lewis XIV# on the ſubject of here- 
ditary right, 492. Is created Viſtount Bolingbroke, 511. 
See Bolingbroke. ” | | 
Stormont, Viſcount, favours the Pretender, ii. 344. 
Strafford, Earl of, ſent to the Hague to negociate a general 
„„ 
#trathmore, Earl of, his attachment to the excluded Stuarts, ii. 


344. 

St. Ruth, defeated at Aghrim, i. 620. 

Sunderland, Farl of, ſent ambaſſador to Spain, 1. 141. Made 
ſecretary of ſtate, 263. Is gained by the Prince of Orange, 
289. Votes for the bill of excluſion, 301. Diſmiſſed, 312. 
His intrigues with the Prince of Orange, 326. Reſtored to 


his former office of ſecretary of ſtate, 349. His artifices and 


intrigues, 392. His double dealing with Monmouth, 408. 
His character and councils, 421. Forms a fecret Popith 
cabinet, of which he is preſident, 422. His intrigues in the 
cabinet, 430. And with the Prince of Orange, 432. Be- 
trays his maſter's councils, 463. His diſgrace, 469. Fa- 
vours the views of the late King James, ii. 50. His in- 
trigues with that Prince, 60. Is viſited by King William, 92. 
Lord-chamberlain of the houſehold, 115. Diſmiſſed, 411. 
— „Another Earl of, his correſpondence with the Elec- 
tor of Hannover, 1. 425. | on 
Sweden, regency of, adhere in friendſhip to the King of Eng- 
land, i. 76. But avoid to enter into the war, ib. Charles 
XI. King of, joins France and meets with misfortune, 192, 


The King of Denmark makes an irruption into his dominions 
with ſucceſs, 195. But he defeats that monarch at Lunden, 


and forces him to retire to his own country, 196. Charles 
XII. of, is courted and feared by all the other powers in 
Europe, ii. 322. His quarrel with the Emperor, 339. 
Throws the balance of Europe from his hands, 340. Is 


totally defeated by the Ruſſians at Pultowa, 390. Gain a 


victory over the Danes, 406. _ 
Swift, Doctor, a political writer, ii. 448. 


1 


F 


Talbot, ——, created Earl of Tyrconnel, i. 430. And raiſed 
to the government of Ireland, 432. Raiſed to the dignity of 
a Duke, 540. 1 

, Archbiſhop of Dublin, 1. 160. 

Temple, Sir William, the Engliſh reſident at Bruſſels ordered to 
the Hague, 1. 100. Where he concludes the triple alliance, 
ib. Concludes a treaty of peace with the States, 224. En- 
courages the expeCtations of the Prince of Orange, 281. 
Retires from the council, 312. 

Tong, Doctor, together with Otes and Kirby, forms the Po- 
piſh plot, i. 230. Of which he delivers a narrative to the 
King, 231. 

Tempeſt, a dreadful one in England, ii. 259. 

Tories and Whigs, two political parties, i. 290. See Abhorrers 
and Petitioners. The former favour the excluded Stuarts, 11. 
48. Favoured by the Queen, 235. Their views in favour 
of the Pretender, 236. Their inconſiſtency, 307. Their 
motion in parliament, to invite the Princeſs Sophia to Eng- 
land, ib. Rejected 308. Oppoſe the bill of regency, ib. In 
chief power, 422. Their profeſſions to the houſe of Han- 

nover, 423. They are generally returned to ſerve in parlia- 
ment, 424. Urge the Pretender, in vain, to change his re- 
ligion, 517. | 

Torrington, Earl of, commands the fleet, i. 598. Is defeated 
by the French, 599. Tried, and acquitted, 606. 

Toulon, ſiege of, deſerted by the allies, ii. 341. 

Teurnay, town of, taken by the allies, ii. 385. 

Tourville, a French admiral, fails to La Hogue, ii. 11. En- 
gages Admiral Ruſſel, 12. And is defeated, 13. Surpriſes 
the Smyrna fleet, 44. And takes many ſhips, 45. 

Treby, a violent patriot, diſmiſſed from the recorderſhip 

of the city of London, i. 367. Chief juſtice of the Com- 
mon-Pleas, his ſeverity, 11. 36, | 

Trenchard, —, engages in Monmouth's conſpiracy, i. 356. 

Trevor, Sir John, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 1. 583. 
Expelled for corruption, ii. 75. | 

Triennial ad, 7 69. | 

Triple alliance concluded, i. 100. Another, ii. 198. 

Tromp, Van, i. 81. See Holland. 

Turberwille, , an evidence in the Popiſh plot, i. 305. 

Tullibardin, Earl of, commiſſioner to the Scotiſh parliament, 

ii. 110. 

Turin, battle of, ii. 318. 

Tweedale, Marquis of, holds a parliament at Edinburgh, ii. 
85. Preſents a petition, in the name of the whole Scotiſh 
nation, to the King, 168. | 


Tyley, 


| 1 xX. 
75. —, a member of the Rye-houſe plot, i. 358. 


. 
Uni formity, act of, i. 38. Diſpen ſed with by the King, 51. 
Union of the two kingdoms, 11. 330. 
Utrecht, peace of, 11, 529. 

. 


Vane, Sir Henry, tried, 1. 44. And condemned, 45. 


Vendome, Duke de, defeats the allies at Villa-Vicioſa, ii. 405. 


Venner, Thomas, his inſurrection, i. 15. Taken and executed, 
17. 
Villa Flor, Conde de, commands the troops of Portugal i in the 
war againſt Spain, 58. 
Villa-Vicigſa, battle of, ii. 404. 
Villiers, Barbara, 1. 49. See Counteſs of Caftlemain, 


Viner, Sir Robert, choſen Lord Mayor of London, i. 187. 


The King dines with the city upon the occaſion, ib. 
W. 


Wade, Captain, executed at Plymouth, for cowardice, ii. 257. 


 Wakeman, Sir George, the Queen's phyſician, accuſed by Otes 


in the Popiſk plot, i. 232. Tried and acquitted, 268. 

Walcot, , engages in Monmouth's conſpiracy, i. 356. At- 
tends the Earl of Shafteſbury to Holland, ib. Tried and con- 
demned, 360. 

Wales, Prince of, his birth proved in a council extraordinary, 
i. 469. Declared King of Great Britain by Lewis XIV. ii. 
201. Is attainted by act of parliament, 2006. Takes the 
title of Chevalier de St. George, 356. See &. George. 

Walpole, Robert, expelled the houſe of commons, ii. 585. 

Walters, Mrs. the Duke of Monmouth's mother, 1. 293. 

Weſt, a lawyer, an inferior member of Monmouth's conſpiracy, 
1. 358. Surrenders himſelf, and turns evidence, 359. His 
teſtimony againſt Sidney, 368. 

Wharton, Lord, ſent to the Tower, for moving in the houſe of 
lords, that the parliament was virtually diſſolved by a receſs 
of fifteen months, 202. 

, Earl of, raiſed to the government of Ireland, ii. 370. 
His character. 414. 

#/higs, and Tories, two political parties, how they commenced, 

1. 290. Are diſguſted with King William, 582. Favour the 

court of St. Germains, ii. 4. 47. In chief power, 60. Are 

generally returned to — 91. Their conteſts 2 
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INNER 
the Tories, 203. Their conduct, 235. To gain Marlbo- 


rough to their party, they propoſe a marriage between his 
daughter and the EleQoral Prince of Hannover, 239. A 


great majority of, returned to parliament, 369, Are pro- 


moted, 370. Apply to the houſe of Hannover, 425. Their 
dangerous deſigns, 453. Their intrigues, 459. Send for 
Prince Eugene, 475. Their deſigns, 518. And ſecret 
ſchemes, 522. 


Whitbread, a Jeſuit, accuſed by Otes in the Popiſh plot, i. 


234. 
White, William, his caſe, ii. 293. 
Wildman, „an agent of the court of St. Germains, ii. 4. 


Wilmot, Admiral, commands the fleet in an expedition againſt 


% 


_ Hiſpaniola, ii. 84. 3 | | | 
Hilliam III. King of England, i. 509. His firſt ſpeech to par- 
lament, 519. Suſpends the habeas corpus act, 521. Gives 
up the tax of hearth-money, ib. Tottering condition of his 
government, 522. Quells a mutiny, 523. His parliament 
refractory, ib. His coronation, 525. Adminiſtration of 
Scotland conferred on him, 529. His letter to the conven- 
tion of that kingdom, 5 30. His ſtrange negleQ of Ireland, 
536. Declares war againſt France, 543. His fleet defeated, 
544. Grants a penſion to the noted Otes, 549. His army 
under Mackay defeated at Killicranky,'555. Is confirmed 
on the throne, 577. Diſſolves his parliament, 581. Calls 
another, 583. Settlement of his revenue, 584. Goes to 
Ireland, 589. Engages King James at the Boyne, 590. 
Defeats him, 591. His military tranſactions there, 594. 


Befieges Limerick in vain, 596. Cruelty of his army, ib. 


Returns to England, 597. Calls his parliament, 605. Goes 
to Holland, 610. His conference with the States, at the 
Hague, ib. Returns to England, 612. Takes. the com- 
mand of the allied army in Flanders, ib. Is offended with 
the Preſbyterians, 615. Returns to England and meets his 
parliament, 623. His unpopularity, 624. Goes to Hol- 
land, 627: Signs a warrant for the Murder of the Macdo- 
nalds of Glenco, 628. Whigh meaſure renders him unpopu- 
tar, ii. 2. His counctts betrayed to the late King, 4. Is 
threatened with an invaſion from France, 8. His fleet, un- 
der Ruffel, fails to La Hogue, 10. And an engagement en- 
ſues, 12. In which the French are defeated, 13. Is join- 
ed by the Dukes“! of Hannover and Zell, 15. Takes the 
command of his army in Flanders, 16. Witneſſes the taking 
of Namur, without being able to prevent its ſurrender, ib. 
Attacks the French at Steinkick, ib. Who repulſe him with 
loſs, 17. A conſpiracy formed againſt his lite, ib. Returns 
to England, and calls his parliament, 20. RejeQs the bill 


for ſhortening the duration of parliaments, 25. Goes to 
Holland, 
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Holland, 37. Commands the allied army in Flanders, ib. 
Is defeated by the French at Landen, 40. Returns, 45. 
Aſſembles his parliament, 50. Admits Whigs and Tories 
promiſcuouſſy into office, 60. Confers honours on ſeveral, 
ib. Goes to Holland, 61. His deſign upon Breſt, 62. Miſ- 
carries, ib. Takes Huy, 65. Returns to England, 67. 
Gives at laſt his aſſent to the triennial at, 69. His grief for 
the loſs of his Queen, 71. Is reconciled to the Princeſs of 
Denmark, ib. Goes abroad, 78. Commands in perſon the 
allied army in Flanders, 79. Takes Namur, 81. Retires 
to his favourite reſidence at Loo, 82. His ſituation, 89. 
Diſſolves the parliament, 9o. Viſits the Earl of Sunderland 
at his country-ſeat, 83. Meets a new parliament, ib. A 
conſpiracy formed againſt his life, 100. It 18 diſcovered, 101. 
Is diſpoſed to make peace with France, 109. Paſſes into 
Holland, 115. Agrees that the ſon of the late King James 


ſhould ſucceed him in the throne, 122. Concludes a general 


2 126. Returns, 127. Aſſembles his parliament, ib. 
s diſguſted with the reſolution of the commons, for diſband- 
ing the army, 134. Diſſolves his parliament, 137. Sends 
Portland to France to negocia te a treaty for the partition of 
the Spaniſh monarchy, 138. Goes abroad, 140. Signs the 
artition-treaty, 146. Meets a new parliament, 147. 
hreatens to abandon the kingdom, 149. Solicits the com- 
mons, in vain, for his Dutch guards, 150. Goes abroad, 
154. The firſt partition-treaty being defeated, he liſtens to 
another, 155. Which being known, creates a miſunder- 
ſtanding between the courts of London and Madrid, 156. 
Orders the Spaniſh ambaſſador to quit the kingdom, ib. 
Diſcourages the Scotiſh company of adventurers, 158. Re- 
turns to England, 160. Changes his miniſters, ib. Aſſem- 
bles his parliament, ib. His ill treatment of the Scots, 168. 
Changes his miniſters, 169. Concludes another partition 
treaty with France, 171. Enters into a treaty with the Kin 
of Sweden, 172. Goes to the . 173. His fleet bom- 


bards Copenhagen, ib. Is well diſpoſed towards Spain, 180. 


Calls a new parliament, 183. Is addreſſed by the lords a- 
gainſt the partition treaties, 189. His prudent management 
of the commons, 190. Concludg@@the triple alliance, 198. 
Prepares for war, 202. His declining ſtate of health, ib. 


Meets a new parliament, 204. Makes changes among his 


ſervants, ib. Falls from his horſe, 207. His death. 208. 


And character, 209. | 


Y. 


Yarmouth, Earl of, favours the views of. the excluded Stuarts, 


ii. 48, 
York, 


York, Duke of, lord high-admiral, i. 4. Marries Mrs. Anne 


him from the throne, 167. In conſequence of the teſt-aR, 


Teung, 


Zuleſtein, 
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Hyde, 10. His character, 63, 64. Commands the fleet, 67. 
Defeats the Dutch, 70. But an accident prevents him from 
purſuing the victory, 72. Returns to court, and is well re- 
ceived, 71. His activity in extingutſhing the fire of London, 
83. Oppoſes laying up the fleet, 86. Schemes to exclude him 
from the throne formed, 107. Embraces the Romiſh religion, 
116. Oppoſes the Dutch war in vain, 118. His Dutcheſs 
dies, 137. Commands the fleet againſt the States, 146. Is 
ſurpriſed by the Dutch fleet at Southwold bay, 148, En- 
gages them at Southwold bay, ib. And defeats them, 150, 
Returns to court, 158. Schemes of | Shafteſbury to exclude 


he reſigns all his employments, 172. Marries Mary D'Eſte, 
daughter of the duke of Modena, 174. Marries his eldeſt 
daughter, the Lady Mary, to the Prince of Orange, 211. 
Is attacked by the commons, 242. Is excepted in the bill 
to diſable Papiſts, 244. ls entreated by the King to change 
his religion, 257. Which he declines, ib. Retires to Bruſ- 
ſels, 258. A bill to exclude him from the throne paſſes the 
lower houſe, 265. Returns to England, 278. Retires to 
Scotland, 279. Returns, 291. His conduct in Scotland, ib. 
Is preſented by the grand jury of Middleſex for recuſan- 
cy, 292. Retires again to Scotland, 297. Is accuſed 
by Fitzharris with being privy to a deſign of poiſoning 
the King, 315. IIts effects, ib. Holds a parliament at 
Edinburgh, 331. Is importuned, in vain, to conform, 
333. His adminiſtration in Scotland, ib. Through the in- 
trigues of the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, he returns, 343. Is 
well received, ib. On his return to Scotland he narrowly 
eſcapes ſhipwreck, 344. Lord high-admiral of England, 
377. His influence, 382. Succeeds to the throne, 388. 
See James II. ; 

York, Dutcheſs of, her death, and character, i. 137. 

—, Mary D'Efte, Dutcheſs of, her character, i. 178. 

„ his forgeries, ii. 19. ue 


Z. 


Zinzendorff, Count, the Imperial miniſter, interrupts the con- 
ferences for peace, between the confederates and France, 11. 
$13 


» ſent by the Prince of Orange into England, to 
foment diſturbances, i. 440. Is ſent again to congratu- 
late King James on the birth of his ſon, 457. Brings letters 
from the Prince to the Kg de Maſter of the robes te 
King William, 518. £#: LEA ; 
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